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Sur certains emplois d'a(»1)? priv. en sanskrit, et 
notamment dans le Rgveda 


Par Louis ۲ 


$1. J’importance de la formulation négative, qui définit 
puissamment le sanskrit à toutes les étapes de son évolution, apparaît 
avec clarté dés les mantra védiques. Un nombre considérable de 
formules ne nous sont données que sous l'aspect négatif, soit dans 
l'ordre de la constatation, soit dans celui de la prohibition. Certains 
verbes ne figurent guère qu'en proposition négative, ainsi dhrs- naé- 
mydh- rig- rudh- vyath- sridh-. Il se produit très fréquemment qu'une 
formulation faite d'abord en termes positifs soit reprise par voie 
négative (ou linverse, mais bien plus rarement), sous une teneur 
identique ou analogue: ainsi urusyd mo ma pdra dah, viii, 71, 7 (les 
références numériques sans nom d’ouvrage concernent le Rgveda), 
ou aveo contre-partie plus stricte duisdntam mdhyam randhdyan mó 
ahdm dvisaté radham, i, 50, 13, duritdni pdra suva/ ydd bhadrém tán 
na à suva, v, 82, 5. Des séries de strophes sont bâties sur le schéme 
de la “ contre-partie” ; on trouvera des exemples groupés à des 
fins particulières, pour le RY., par Oldenberg, ZDMG., Ix (notamment, 
p. 727 sqq.); pour la TS., par Weber, Ind. Stud., xii, p. 77 sqq. 
assim); pour PAV., par M. Qonda, Stilistische Studie over AV. 
ii p. 33. š 
2. Étant donné la faveur dont jouit dàs le RV. l'expression 
minale, c'est en général l'a(n)? priv. qui est à la base de la formulation 
négative, soit bhadrám/ anaturám, viii, 47, 10 (et anehdsah/ suütáyah, 
‘ibid.). Le balancement préféré est avec deux termes apparentés : 
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ágorudhaya, gavise, viii, 24, 20, sabardüghah/ dpradugdhah; iu, 55, 16. 
- Tl est plus clair encore là où le méme mot est exprimé sous la forme ۰ 
négative et positive à la fois, soit à un cas distinct bándhumantam 
- abandhávah, viii, 21, 4; adésasah, vii, 1, 11/éésasa 12; soit au même 
cas ksiydntam . . . éksiyantam, iv, 17, 13; avec double opposition 
et chiasme suprävyah . . . stigveh/ dsusveh . . . duspravydh, iv, 25, 6. 
L’identité formelle peut étre le prix d’un jeu.de mots, soit pur mati-/ 
amdti- (“image”), AV., vii, 14, 1/2, ariprd- [entendu selon Thieme 
Fremdling im RV., p. 22]: riprd-, AV., xvi, 1, 10, soit combiné avec 
un apparentement dámanvanto adämänah (‘ non liés" et secondaire- 
ment “ non donnants”’), vi, 24, 4. 
` La fréquence de telles oppositions a une grande portée pour 
l'interprétation; elle fournit pour les cas douteux une présomption 
que terme positif et terme négatif s'équilibrent et dans une certaine 
mesure s'équivalent. Les traductions ultérieures des mantra auront: 
à se préoccuper de ce phénoméne plus qu'on ne l'a fait jusqu'à présent. 
Pour nous borner à rappeler un fait connu, ávata- doit s'interpréter 
pour une part en fonction de vanvdni- avec lequel le mot alterne, 
cf. Neisser Zum’ WB. des Rev. s.v. (ouvrage cité dorénavant sous 
Vabréviation “N.”, “N.2” désignant les eNachtrüge du second 
fascicule). Le parallélisme formel est dans les mantra un instrument 
d'interprétation.- 
| § 3. L'antithése ksiydniam . . . áksiyantam existe aussi avec 
contact des deux éléments. Outre les quelques exemples groupés 
chez Oldenberg ad x, 82, 4, nous avons relevé kytdd dkytat, x, 63, 8, 
dditim ditim ca, v, 62, 8 (§ 9), bhakidm ábhaktam, i, 127, 5, yämann 
dyäman, 181, 7 (d’où áyáman seul au sens du couple viii, 52, 5, cf.-N.), 
üti dnitr, vi, 29, 6 ($ 4), enfin trdild dtrdslasah, x, 94, 11 (§ 16). Cette 
phraséologie apparait presque exclusivement dans les hymnes dits 
“ réfents" ; quelques exemples pour AV., i-vii, sont donnés chez 
"Gonda, op. cit., pp. 56, 58. L'ordre des éléments est indifférent, comme 
on voit, et les lois rigoureuses du dvandva ne s'appliquent donc pas 
à ces juxtaposés; on observe même que, dans les cas où les deux 
éléments sont liés par une copule, ca va átha, le terme négatif tend 
à prendre la premiére place, v. des exemples pour l'ensemble 
mantra dans-la Vedic Conc. s. vv. akstis, amatam, asac, ahuta 
aghorebhyo, aprahitau. | 
§ 4. Il est visible que l'éffort des rgi a porté souvent à accoupi* 
deux termes en contre-partie, sans qu'il y ait profit pour le sens. 
La gêne de la syntaxe du mantra en mürá amiira, x, 4, 4 (cf. Oldenberg), 
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en est déjà l'indice. De méme, à quelque égard, le rapprochement 
forcé dmyta mdrtyanam, i, 26, 9 (Oldenberg, Geldner, Wackernagel 
Gramm., ii, 1, p. 157 — ouvrage et tome cité dorénavant sous labrévia- 
tion “ W."). Des balancements purement formels se sont ainsi 
< constitués, où l'élément négatif est adventice: ainsi asatrübhyah, viii, 
96, 16, à côté de édtruh (ailleurs c’est Indra lui-même qui est asatrü- 
djatasatru-; tout au moins attendait-on a? *mdnyamanebhyah). De 
méme le choix du terme djatan, v, 15, 2, à côté de jatath, et le balance- 
ment du mantra AV., YV. en ágne jatdn pré nuda/ práty ájatàn . . . 
nudasva. Le terme insolite adyüt-, vi, 39, 3, a pu être suscité par 
dyotayat, comme plus clairement dpranat, AV., x, 8, 11, par prandt 
(cf. la tentative de correction chez Whitney-Lanman); dnistya-, 
KS., vii, 13: 76, 9, par nistya-. De méme pour dbhuti-, AV., xi, 8, 21 
et ánindà- 22, ddhira- 9, 22, déista- (cité Gonda, op. cit., p. 58). L'hapax 
átura-, AV., vii, 50, 2, n'a d'autre objet que de balancer turá-, le terme 
authentique étant turd- (à négatif comme dsant- ádeva- et MS. 
drati-2 Cf. toutefois turd- = dtura-, vin, 79, 2). C’est sans doute 
pour obtenir une antithése formelle qu’diaptah, AV., ix, 5, 6, s'est 
substitué à dtapthäh (cf. Whitney-Lanman). De même enfin dnuti 
3) n'est là que pour faire contre-partie à uti. Inversement mdnya- 
naih, i, 33, 9, a chance d'avoir été refait sur dmanyamanan, ce 
icipe se concevant aveó apposition, dans des formules comme 

ó mányamünah (apposition implicite dans sdtpatir [sdtpatim ?] 

" ményamänam, x, 8, 9, Oldenberg), où d'ailleurs il s'applique aux 
ennemis des dieux : il n'a guère sa place i, 33, 9, sinon pour équilibrer 
dmanyamana-. Pareillement dábhah; v, 19, 4, appliqué à Agni, est 
adapté sur ádabdhah, mänusah, ii, 11, 10, sur dmanusam, jardyant-, 
ii, 8, 2 et 16, 1, sur ajuryd-, enfin apasphüram, viii, 69, 10, sur dnapas- 
phurah. Dans PAV. drstän, v, 23, 6, forme une sorte de jeu verbal 
gratuit avec ddrstan. : 

§ 5. Il était prévisible dès lors que le terme négatif püt exercer 
parfois une pression sur l'élément apposé pour en modifier le sens ou 
la forme. L'emploi insolite de maté, viii, 18, 7 (adjectif chez Grassmann 

Übers., sorte de personnification chez Gr. WB. qui y associe viii, 68, 2, 
iw cf. Oldenberg sur ce dernier passage) nous invite à voir dans 
i-viorme une simple contre-partie de durmati- dmati- qui figurent 

vers 10 et 11 et sur lesquels Oldenberg, ad loc., attirait déjà 

nestention. De même rāti- dans l'acception inusuelle de nom d'agent 
pluriel i, 29, 4, résulte du balancement avec dratayah qui voisine. 

| C'est sans doute de l'adjectif apratí- (§ 22) que dérive l'usage de 
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práti comme une sorte d’adverbe (Gr. WB. s.v.) au sens de “ en état 
de résister, en contrepoids ", et qui apparaît précisément en phrases 
. négatives ; le composé tuviprati- sort aussi d’aprati- comme l’a indiqué 
W., p. 123. 

Le sens de pára- s'oriente en skt class. par opposition à dpara-, 
ou plus précisément au sentiment d'un a(n)? priv. dans ápara-, senti- . 
ment.qu'atteste le sens de apara- — anuttama- dans les inscr., Ind. 
Ant., xii, p. 193, 1. 10; xiv, p. 199, 1. 2; Ep. Ind., ix, p. 7, 1. 3. En 
effet l'acception prédominante en class. “ supérieur ; extrême, 
suprême ", bien qu'elle soit amorcée dés RV. i et x, s’accrédite sous 
l'influence d'ápara- “ qui suit, moindre ”, avec lequel pára- se combine 
à partir des Up. moyennes (cf. BR. s.v. dpara-). La liaison ancienne 
péra-/ ávara- (ántara- úpara-): cède la place à pára-/ ápara- qui trouve 
un appui.dans les dvandva sélon le § 15 en formant paräpara-, à 
partr du MhBh. 

Rappelons enfin pour le akt class. les emplois ahamkyta- ‘ égoïste ”, 
vyaya- “ transitoire ", catura- “ habile, gracieux " (cités W., p. 35), 
qui émanent des formes négatives correspondantes. 

§ 6. L'influence exercée sur la forme est plus rare. L'usage d'un 
thème “actionis” martya- dans pautramartyá- Khil. Scheftelowitz, p. 82 
v. 4a et YV., sumartya- SMB. (1 Vedic Variants, i, 8330 ; cf. aussi put. 
martyä- ApSS.) ne répond à aucun type de dérivation connu : l'influen 
du négatif dmartya- semble avoir été décisive, comme inversemen 
les rares dmytyu- ámarta- sont refaits sur mriyú- et mdrta-. Cette 
base de dérivation où les termes positifs divergeaient fortement à 
l'origine des termes négatifs a été sujette à toutes sortes d'égalisa- 
tions: un mara- “ trépassé” est refait sur amara- dans lryabh. 
(cité Barth, Œuvres, iii, p. 161) amaramarah (ordre des éléments 
comme Š 18 fin.). Il est probable aussi que le nom d'action myta-, 
à partir du MhBh. — peut-être déjà dans l'incertain mrtodirin- ‘ ressus- 
cité JB. (Caland, Auswahl, n° 60) — dérive d'amfta- en sa valeur de 
<“ non-mort ” (N. s.v. amjta- postule il est vrai hardiment un *mfta- 
nt. “ mors " comme base du terme privatif). 

Indirectement, le dérivé mitrin- qui fait face à édéru- viii, 35, 12, 
à amítra- AV. xi, 9, 21, et ne parait signifier rien de plus que mitrd- 
atteste l'action. d'am&ra- suivant l'échange connu varmán-/ávarman-, — 
kavacín- /akavacá-, puspin-/apuspé-. ۱ 

Action inverse du positif sur le mot en a(n)° dans asésas- (ton anomal 
` Oldenberg ad vii, 1, 11); angid-, iv, 5, 5 (id.); adevd-, viii, 96, 9, 
AV. v, 8, 8 (id.). Sur akudhrydk, x, 22, 12, v. Oldenberg, ad loc., et 
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Geldner, ZDMG., lxxi, p. 335. Sur adevatrá-, v. W., p. 123, et joindre 
dénagnitra- qui a chance d'avoir la même structure, cf. N. s.v. 

§ 7. Le cas de ptá- sünfta- intéresse la forme et le sens. N. s.v. 
rtá- signale avec raison que fté- adjectif, qui apparait au sens de 
“ vrai” à partir de la VS., de * conforme au rtám ” à partir du RV. 
., récent (encore rtds kavíh, vii, 60, 5, avec son sandhi archaïque doit-il 
être “ split-compound ” pour *rta(s)kavi- cf. rtaspate) a été reformé 
sur le négatif émta- qui tenait dès l’origine le sens de * non vrai" 
ou “ chose non vraie ” ; outre N., v. sur le décalage entre l'expression 
positive et négative l'étude d'Oldenberg, GN., 1915, p. 177, et plus 
. récemment B. Geiger, WZKM., xli, pp. 107 sqq., Lefever, Ved. Idea 
of Sin, p. 32. 

Le méme mot dngta- est à l'origine d'une autre altération : le 
substantif véd. sünfta- a évolué comme adjectif en skt class. à partir 
du MhBh., avec le sens de “ vrai ” (en formules, et d'habitude comme 
ép. de la “ parole" : ainsi est employé le mot Uttarar., v, 31, où il 
est associé à dhenu- comme RV., viii, 14, 3, que rapproche avec 
raison Mme Stchoupak en son éd. d’Uttarar., ad loc.). Le mot est 

José satyam + priyam chez les lexicographes et commentateurs, 
(ns doute pour maintenir un lien illusoire avec véd. sünjta-. Le sens 
mcthentique est assuré par la place qu'oceupe le mot dans les vrata 
pa: jainisme (cf. par ex. Weber, Bhagavati, 2, p. 187, Sarvadaréana- 
sámgr. trad. Cowell-Gough, p. 48, n. 1), où il correspond à satya- 
dans la liste des yama Yogasü., n, 30. 

Comme on l’a reconnu depuis longtemps, cette déviation sémantique 
est due à l’action d'ánrta- qui s'est laissé analyser en a + nyta-, 
d'une façon certes étrange, mais qu'a facilitée la dissociation ex 
entre riá- et dngta-: le dvandva est satya i 
(amorcé pourtant -RV., i et x 
MhBh. avec le dvandva ¿4 
d'une semblable influg 
l'adjectif sünta- 
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posée par Oldenberg (ad i, 165, 9), n’est pas davantage conforme aux 
autres emplois du terme. De même pour arati- iv, 38, 4, et v, 2, 1, 
ce qui épargnerait l'hypothèse d'une faute pour árüti-, hypothèse 
à laquelle se rallie N. (p. 94, n. 1) et N. 2 (s.v. àyá-). 
La tradition indigène depuis le Nirukta abonde en interprétations 
par a(n)° priv. de mots à initiale a-, révélant ainsi tout au moins le . 
rôle que jouait ce préfixe au sentiment linguistique. Il suffira de 
rappeler le cas du mot adAvará- (en fait apparenté à ddhvan-, cf. par 
exemple i, 23, 16): le témoignage textuel le plus ancien de l'analyse 
par a(n)° est la variante adhvaryo/ adhvaro d'un mantra du YV., 
v. Vedic Conc. 8.v. 

§ 9. Les noms en a(n)° priv. étant souvent des noms “ défavorables”, 
il n’est pas sans vraisemblance que le caractère progressivement 
défavorable pris par le mot dsura- a été favorisé par le sentiment 
d'un a(n)? priv.; ce sentiment n'est pas imaginaire, étant révélé 
d'une part par les analyses du Nir. (cf. par ex. Sköld, The Nir., p. 202), 
d'autre part, comme on sait, par la création secondaire du terme sura- 
depuis MhBh. et MU.: l'emploi prépondérant du mot est dans le 
juxtaposé surah/ asurah ou le dvandva suräsura- qui selon le modéle 
kytakrtd- § 15 se substitue à Br. devasurá- : cf. W., p. 38, qui rappelle 
à ce propos la création artificielle de sita- (mémes dates; éventuelle- 
ment aussi croisé par °, doublet dissimilatoire de joi: comme 
vient de le démontrer M. Debrunner, IF., lvi, p. 171), et quelques 
cas analogues. Sur AV. nyd-, v. maintenant Chowdhury, Bih. Or. 
Res. Soc., xvii, p. 79. Véd. dkam cité par W. et qui n’apparaît d'ailleurs 
qu'à la faveur de jeux étymologiques est repris dans les lexiques, 
(Nachträge de R. Schmidt) et dans Parévan. trad. 
e explication de commentaire. On pourrait 
dit- comme y incline M. Wüst, 
esne, Composés de PAv., 
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Oldenberg, ad loc., qui compare efficacement dditim urusyet, i, 152, 6 ; 

v. aussi N. s.v. dditi- et N. 2 s.v. urusy-. Pour la coïncidence d'une 

double valeur protéger/barrer la route à, cf. paribadh- (Geldner, 
` Ved. Stud., ii, p. 21), epr-, raks- (AV., v, 7, 1). 

Sur le mot drista-, v. $ 10. Pour le mot arí- aussi le passage à 
Vacception défavorable ) der Fremdling als Feind ” selon les nouvelles 
conceptions de M. Thieme, Der Fremdl. im Rgv., pp. 42 sqq.) a pu 
étre facilité par le sentiment d'un a(n)°, à quoi concourait la coexistence 
de sürt-, que M. Thieme, op. cit., p. 158, met génétiquement en rapport 
avec arí-. 

$10. Le fait qu'un mot en a(n)° est souvent “ défavorable " a pu 
entrainer quelques autres déviations. Sans doute l'attribution de 
l’épithète anehás- à la Nirrti AV., vi, 84 3 (anahaniri Say.) peut-elle 
relever d'un souci d'euphémisme; sans doute encore la valeur 
défavorable que semblerait devoir emprunter un ámfdhra- épithéte 
de mihó nápàt, i, 37, 11, est-elle subordonnée en fin de compte au 
sens indistinct de cette formule, cf. Geldner, ad loc. Mais il demeure 
au moins le cas curieux du terme drigta-. Le sens de “ malheur ” 
est bien accrédité dans la langue du MhBh., du BhagPur. et dans les 
lexiques; dans les textes ou passages de caractére omineux, il se 
précise en “ pronostic fatal" : ainsi dans l'AdbhBr., dans le VaikhGS. 
(trad. Caland, note 2, ad v, 1), dans le SaGS., v, 5, 3, dans la littérature 
médicale (Jolly Medicin, $ 21); cf. aussi p. arittha-, pkt rittha- glosé 
par durtta- dans le Paiasaddamahannavo s.v., Kaus. aristaka- (Caland, 
Zauberrit., p. 90), et probablement aristyämaya- KSS. (cité Caland, 
loc. cit.). Une spécialisation autonome apparait en class. littéraire, 
“chambre de l'accouchée ” (depuis VaikhGS., iii, 14). Par contre- 
coup rista- (et ristatati-, ce dernier nettement dépendant de véd. 
antstátati-) dans les lexiques a pris le sens de “ bonheur". D'autre 
part, drista- dans son acception authentique “intact, exempt de 
mal ou de danger” est limité presque exclusivement aux mantra ; 
l'emploi du mot Mhvirac., iv, 18, comme ép. d'Indra (‘ qu'on ne peut 
léser ” ?; cf. Rv., x, 166, 2, indra ivéristah), celui d’aristatats-, ibid., 
i, 24—5, sont des archaismes conscients. La leçon aristabandham MhBh. 
Bo., iv, 66, 22 (= kalyananubandhi karma Nilak.) est sans. autorité 
et le vers est rejeté d'aileurs dans l'éd. Sukthankar-Raghu Vira. 
Seul le Ram. connaît encore arista- adjectif, au sens védique, ainsi, 
1v, 60, 19, et 62, 66, rec. du N.-O. éd. Vishvabandhu Shastri. 

Des doubles valeurs antithétiques — sans qu'on puisse assurément 
préciser celle qui est la plus ancienne — atteignent quelques mots 
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tardifs ou lexicaux à initiale a-: ardla- avana- apasthu- (apasthura-), 
ce dernier donné notamment dans la Vaijayanti. 

8 11. La coincidence artista- = rista- conduit à se demander s'il 
y & d'autres traces d'une abolition de la valeur négative du 
préfixe a(n)°, abolition dont portent témoignage les commentateurs 
palis (v. le Crit. Pali Dict. s.v. 1 a-) comme les lexicographes sanskrits, 
ces derniers d'une manière indirecte, en s'appuyant sur l'acception 
sadréye du nañ qu'enseigne une vieille karika. 

Il peut paraitre étrange que la langue ait abouti authentiquement 
à un pareil état de fait. On peut rappeler toutefois que dans certains 
bahuvrihi indiquant un rang la forme à a(n)? équivalait pratiquement 
à la forme simple: ainsi ajyesthd- RV. “ qui n’a pas d’aîné (devant 
801) ’’, donc “ (lui-même) l’aîné ”, cf. Oldenberg ad v, 59,6; de même 
ápürvya- et, en class., apascima- apürva- et surtout anuttama-. 

L'apocope des préverbes en a- et la chute de certains a- initiaux 
en pkt pouvaient aussi préparer la voie à'une équivalence a(n)° 
= Zéro. 

8 12. A vrai dire aucun exemple d'a(n)? explétif n'est sûr, et 
plusieurs qui sont spécieux au premier abord s'éliminent à les regarder 
de plus prés. Il est clair par exemple que RV. paéváyantra- (où 
Geldner ad iv, 1, 14, voit un a(n)? priv. auquel il donne d'ailleurs une 
valeur pleine) signifie “ dont le bétail (était) enfermé ”, littér. “ qui 
ont détention de leur bétail" et s'analyse en paévá- avec un -a- 
thématique rare (Oldenberg, ad loc.), mais à sa place pour un théme 
en u/w (Benveniste, Origines, i, p. 70). Duradabhná- AV. semble 
devoir signifier *'infailhble" (Bloomfield), donc = düdábha- ; mais 
le mot & pu se constituer par une préfixation pléonastique de dus? 
sur *adabhna- (cf. ddabdha-; asunvd- asinvd- amind-), ce qui 
permettrait d’échapper dans une certaine mesure aux objections de 
W., p. 181. 

On ne peut faire état avec certitude d’andst-, 1, 135, 9, qui se trouve 
là où l'on attend exactement äśú- (Hillebrandt, Lieder, p. 62, n. 4; 
tentatives contournées d’explication chez Oldenberg) Il est plus 
significatif qu’djosa-, i, 9, 4, en soi mal explicable (cf. Oldenberg et 
autres) et- pour lequel on attend jósa- ‘‘ (manifestations de) contente- 
ment", apposé aux gírah, soit précisément remplacé par sajósa- au 
passage paralléle du SV. Quant au mot araksds-, i, 190, 3, le terme 
attendu, qu’on le veuille ou non, est raksds-, et de fait plusieurs auteurs 
ont proposé cette lecture par voie de correction (N. s.v.). | 

Mais le cas le plus probant pour le RV. serait l'épithéte dvisvaminva-, 
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qui se dit de la parole sacrée ou du char sacrificiel comme visvaminvá- 
se dit ailleurs du chant de louange ou des portes du sacrifice; comme 
l'observe N., les deux termes ont apparement le méme sens. Les 
essais d'interprétation tenant compte de l'élément a(n)°, qu'on trouvera 
chez N. 2 et chez Geldner ad ii, 40, 3, ne suppriment pas la vrai- 
semblance de cette équivalence ; qu'on pense encore au voisinage des 
deux termes ii, 40, 3 et 6, et au balancement visvavidam/ dvisvaminvam, 
1, 164, 10. i 

8 13. Dans le mantra du YV. en dpardrum, un terme à a(n)? priv. 
adevayajano au sens de devayajano s'est introduit dans ApSS.: il est 
vrai qu'il peut s'agir d'une corruption des mantra paralléles, Oertel, 
ZI., vii, p. 282, de même que MS. durnant, iv, 14, 17: 245, 12, 
déjà corrigé dans le padap., corrompt le rnám du passage paralléle 
de TB. (Vedic Variants, i, p. 282); de méme aussi que dans la prose 
on a asthūri- = sthüri- dans les mss. — sauf un — de BaudhSS., xviii, 
20 : 366, 10 (noté par Caland, Über das rit. Sü. des B., p. 63; corrigé 
. dans l'édition). 

L'épithéte akravyád- AV., xii, 2, 3, qui a sa place authentique 
ailleurs, est nécessairement ici identique à kravyád- du vers 4, cf. 
Whitney-Lanman et Henry, ad loc. L'expression vifdm dvarjusinam 
AV., vii, 50, 2, remodéle peut-être simplement, sans changer le sens, 
t? vavarjésinäm de RV., i, 134, 6. Le terme négatif aghoraghoratará- 
MS., ii, 9, 10: 130, 1, varie avec ghéraghératara- TĀ., x, 45, Le. ghorad 
apt ghoratara- S&y.; l'interprétation, plausible en soit, de MS. par 
“non redoutable et trés redoutable (à la fois) " a l'inconvénient de 
n'avoir pas de paralléle dans les mantra, cf. § 15. 

$14. Arävan- figure avec le sens de rdvan-, vii, 68, 7, cf. Baunack 
cité chez Oldenberg, ad loc.; toutefois il est probable que le mot 
masque simplement drvan- cf. N. s.v. drvan- in fin. Inversement 
rárüvan = árüvan-.en deux passages du RV. où la correction est à 
vrai dire aisée, v. N. s.v. dravan-. Comme pour arati- $ 8, drista- $ 10, 
la valeur primitivement ambigue de l'élément ar- (N. s.v. ar- et cf. arí-) 
و‎ pu contribuer à brouiller les valeurs. 

Dans l'épopée nous trouvons püpa-, apparemment similaire à 
aptipd-. On sait que la fausse position ou l’absence irrégulière de 
Ya(n)° priv. sont fréquents dans les mss., notamment dans ceux du 
Sud, et que des erreurs de ce type ont passé par exemple dans le 
texte de Kautilya, confirmées par la tradition manuscrite. 

Lexicalement on trouve kbüvara- (attesté peut-être dans un mantra 
de KS., cf. Vedic Variants, ii, p. 105), au sens d'aküpara- ; ainsi que 
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les doublets pafi- = apafi-, vala- = avala- (ce dernier dans l'Uddhàra- 
koáa éd. Raghu Vira, ii 68), kupya- = akupya-, edamüka- = 
anedamüka-, nphga- = anrnga-, kutsa- = akutsa-, ces deux derniers 
couples dans la Vaijayanti. La critique de telles formes est naturelle- 
ment impossible. 

§ 15. La juxtaposition, type krtäd dkytat (§ 3) devait nécessairement 
donner des dva nd va du jour où le dvandva prenait la place des 
anciens juxtaposés et coordonnés. Le plus ancien exemple est 
säkanäna$ané du RV., x — normalisé en aéanänaéané au passage corres- 
pondant d'AV. — nt. duel d'un type déjà évolué (W., p. 155). En 
revanche l'expression péräparä, i, 38, 6 (manquant chez Grassmann 
WB.) est analysée à tort par Geldner, contre le padap., en pára- + 
ápara-, lequel n'est attesté que bien plus tard (§ 5): il s'agit du 
préverbe párà répété (comme sámsam, prápra, ipopa, údud, abhydbhi), 
préverbe qui figure volontiers en association avec la Nirrti (paratarám, 
x, 59,14; pardcath, i, 24, 9, vi, 74, 2; péracim, TB., iii, 1, 2, 2,). 
C’est le méme préverbe en amredita qu'on a dans páràparaità AV. ; 
enfin péräparä MS. cité par Geldner, loc. cit., ne nous semble contenir 
rien, de plus que l'adjectif pára- réitéré. 

Mais PAV. a déjà krtakytám qui appartient au groupe, bien établi 
dans PAV. (W., p. 161), des dvandva sing. dont le dernier membre 
est un substantif neutre. Les mantra du Y V. ont; hutahutásya, sutasutax, 
(et -abhyam) et satasatt (sic : refait sur le précédent W., p. 152 bas) : 
ces derniers sont les plus anciens représentants du duel dans les dvandva 
inanimés (W., p. 155), de méme qu'AV. priyapriydnt inaugure les 
dvandva pluriels neutres (W., p. 157). Si enfin la forme aghoraghora- 
tará-- MS. en mantra (§ 13) est confirmée, elle fournirait le seul cas 
connu en védique d'un dvandva positif/négatif en fonction d’adjectif 
(W., p. 172) ; que le type fût en tout cas prés de naître, rien ne l'indique 
mieux qu'un autre dvandva de MS. (prose): satyünrytám (vdcam), 
W., p. 170. i 

Par ailleurs, la prose védique fait un rare usage elle-même des 
dvandva positif/négatif, sing. ou duels: nous n'avons relevé qu’aéa- 
nünaéanásya SB. kräkrié SB. sutasutd- (du.) TB. SB. hwàhutau 
_ ApSS. sddhvasadhinit ŠB., donc. presque toutes des formes tradition- 
nelles. 

§ 16. En class. ces composés se multiplient, avec prédominance des 
membres dissyllabiques ou plus précisément du rythme + — + + 
Ceux d'entre eux qui sont adjectifs tendent à désigner une double 
qualité qui appartient concurremment à un seul substantif: ce-sont 
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(et dnapacyuta- ; une seule fois vicyuta-), áchidra- (une seule fois chidrd-, 
à la fin du ma. I, avec un sens distinct), le groupe ajdra- djasra- et 
ajuryd-, le groupe ddabdha- et ddabhya-, ddhrigu- (étymologie N.: 
v. depuis Wikander, Ar. Männerbund, p. 50), le groupe ddhrsta- 
ánàdhrsta- et ápratidhrsta-, anehás-, ámrkta-, ayds (s’il y a bien en ce 
mot, comme il est probable, un a(n)° priv., v. N. s.v. et Geldner ad 
i, 64, 11), drista-, arepás- (répas- une seule fois, en phrase négative), 
avadyá-, dsälha-, ásümt-, dhraya-. Peut-être faut-il joindre ádbhula- 

. (le p. abbhuta- signifie aussi “pari, enjeu", proprement ‘ chose 
inconnue ” ?), qui semble avoir élargi un ancien *adbhu- d’après 
les innombrables finales en -ta- de mots privatifs; de fait un emploi 
comme ddbhutakratu- est très voisin d'ádabdhadhiti-. 

$ 21. Anarvdn- “ inattaquable ” (N.) n’a méme pas de positif 
concevable : c’est la transposition d'une phrase à infinitif *ná . .. 
arvdne “ (qui) n (est) pas à attaquer ", fait comme düváne; peut-être 
aussi Yanaréan- dans dnargarati-, anarmán- AV. variante de RY. 
anarvin-. Une partie des noms en a(n)? présentent les formes sans 
a(n)° à une date ultérieure; à RV. agadá- répond gada- dans ávijfiata- 
gada- AV. (et dans vígada-, ibid., si la restitution proposée par 
M. Lüders, Aufs. Kuhn, p. 322 est juste) ; akhala- JB. (Caland, Over en 
uit het JB., p. 47, n. 69), précède sensiblement l'adjectif khala- dans 
l'usage. ‘De tels faits sont nombreux. Plus nombreux encore les cas 
où le terme “‘ positif" demeure inusité tout le long de la tradition 
littéraire, comme dans dghnyä- djasra- ádhrigu- ahehds- et dans une 
masse de noms verbaux en -ta- et -ya-. Plus d'une fois, lors méme 
que le nom sans a(n)? coexiste avec l'autre, on a l'impression qu'il 
est moins solide, plus limité, plus accidentel. 

8 22. Le sens d’*adbhu- qui serait proprement “ qu’on ne peut 
détériorer ”, celui d'anarván- nous indiquent que la valeur de 
l'acte subi est en évidence dans les mots en a(m)°. De fait, anehds- 
signifie “ inaccessible à la convoitise (de l'ennemi) " ; dmydhra- est 
* qui ne fait pas défaut ” (N.), par opposition à mrdhrá- “ qui consiste 
en hostilité” ou “ qui fait acte d'hostilité”. De même asridh- va 
de pair avec l'aspect “‘ passif” d’ésredhant- dsridhäna- et des formes 
personnelles de sridh- au sens de “ dévier, errer ", non avec le nom- 
racine act./ag. srídh- “ hostilité” ou '" ennemi" ; adruh- signifie 
“inaccessible à la drúh-” aéds- est passif (Geldner) “ maudit ". 
Même dans des formations de caractère purement nominal la nuance 
de l'acte subi s'afirme diversement : antsavyá- et asenyd- °“ inaccessible 
à la flèche, à l'arme de jet” (v. en dernier lieu N.),.ántürmi- en partie 
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** ungewogt ” d’après N. Amati- est en général à entendre passivement, | 
du point de vue du suppliant '' fait de n'étre pas l'objet de la pensée. 
(divine) ”, d’où ' détresse" ; sans doute aussi árati- “ fait d’être 
l'objet de la défaveur (divine)", d’où résultent par concrétisation 
de nouveaux emplois actifs “ être nocif” (Thieme Fremdl. im RV., 
p. 44), et plus généralement ' ennemi". Aprati-, en son emploi 
initial d'adverbe (cf. § 5) signifie ‘sans éprouver de résistance ” ; 
l'emploi actif (“ sans résister ”) n'existe qu'en vertu du transfert à 
la catégorie de l'adjectif (v. les faits chez N.). AV. avaéd- est “ non 
soumis à la volonté (d'autrui)", d'oà dérivent secondairement (à la 
façon des faits signalés $ D) les adjectifs vaśín- ‘ soumis ” dès les 
Samh., vasa- “id.” en class. (BR.; à supprimer toutefois pour le 
KSS., cf. Speyer, Studies, p. 84). La nuance active “ qui n'a pas de 
volonté (propre), qui agit contre son gré” n'est pas antérieure à 
Mn. et MhBh. . 

§ 23. Méme des formes báties sur des thémes de présent à nasale 
attestent cette nuance: en regard de mrnthi “ détruire ", anampnd- 
est “ qui ne se laisse pas endommager " N. ; méme sens très probable 
pour amind- W., p. 181, par contraste avec mindti. Asinvd- (aussi | 
` ásinvani-) est rendu généralement comme ''insatiable"' (ainsi W., 
loc. cit.) ; il est probable toutefois que le mot est à rejoindre à JB. 
asinot (sinoti ?) “ Her?” (v. les formes Oertel, Journ. Ved. St., ii, 2, 
p. 95), avec le sens de “ impossible à lier, à arrêter ”. L'expression 
ártgamyü tanitindm, “ii, 39, 4, “ qui ne souffre pas que les personnes 
soient endommagées " et plus nettement árisanyant- “ qui ne peut 
être endommagé ” s'opposent à risanyats ‘ nuire ". On sait qu'avec 
le préfixe négatif dus? la nuance passive s'est établie de facon stable, 
d'une part dans le type dulábha- dünd$a-, d'autre part dans les formes 
en -tu- durniyántu- durvértu-. Rappelons à ce propos que la constitution 
d'un infinitif passif en class. (na éakyate hantum) est liée dans une très 
large mesure à la structure négative de la phrase. Or le type dūlábha- 
se retrouve aprés a(n)° priv. dans anavabravd-, ép. d'Indra-Manyu, 
sans doute ''irréprochable ", et peut-étre dans adábha- qui équivau- 
drait ainsi à ddabdha-. 

$24. Comme dans plus d'une des formes déjà citées, mais de façon 
plus stable, dans les noms en -ta- la valeur passive aprés a(n)° priv. 
s’accompagne d'une nuance éventuelle, encore que les diction- 
naires et traductions aient trop souvent négligé de la rendre. Adabdha- 
‘qui ne peut étre trompé, lésé” est indistinct d'avec ddabhya- ; 
dcyuta- est nécessairement ‘‘inébranlable”’, et ainsi de suite. Il est 
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possible que l’intrusion des verbaux en -ya- aprés a(n)? priv. soit 
secondaire — elle est en progrés dans le YV. ot figurent par exemple 
TS., 1, 2,10, 2, -ta- et -ya- côte à côte, et où l’on a des variations entre 
-ta- et -ya-, v. Ved. Conc. s.v. dnadhysta — comme l’est assurément 
celle d’-enya- dans YV. anabhisastenyd-. A part advisenyd-, il n'y a 
d'ailleurs pas trace dans le RV. ni PAV. d’a(n)° priv. pour les verbaux 
d'obligation en -twa- -enya- -üyya-:-eyya- (-tavya-): raison de plus 
pour éliminer *anantva- que divers auteurs ont proposé pour ii, 24, 2: 
cf. Oldenberg, ad loc. Le mouvement commence avec le ۰۰ 

' Fait moins connu, la nuance éventuelle (-passive) atteint aussi 
les noms privatifs à suffixe -ra-, dkhidra- áchidra- átandra- avadhrá- 
(aussi avadhd-), en partie émydhra- “ inattaquable", v. N. s. vv. ; 
de méme -ira- dans avartrd- “ irrépressible ?” avec Say. et BR., vii, 
approuvés par N. 
` $95. Inversement, l'association de l'élément a(n)° avec des termes 
nettement “ agentis ” est fort rare : avisasty- est avec asnaty- le seul 
représentant pour le RV. et PAV. de la classe en -ty-.. Asrídh- et adrüh- 
précités sont les seuls noms-racines d’origine verbale; les formules 
en ná variá, nd tarutá (passim) n'ont de corrélation qu'avec les privatifs 
passifs avaryá? atürta-. : 

§ 26. Mais le trait le plus remarquable de la formation en a(n)° 
dans le RY. est d’un ordre plus général, et corollaire d’ailleurs du 
précédent. Si nous prenons les bahuvrihi ou les noms verbaux, c’est- 
à-dire la grande majorité des formes à valeur adjective, nous constatons 
qu'elles servent le plus souvent d'épithétes (susceptibles de devenir 
des désignations indépendantes) à des concepts “ favorables", hommes 
pieux, divinités, attributions comme hrdtu- dáksa- dhi-. Elles ne 
notent pas le manque d'une qualité, d'un caractére, mais bien plutót 
elles affirment un état qui exclut cette qualité, elles délimitent un do- 
maine auquel ce caractére ne's'applique pas. Tel est le sens d'anehás- 
adrüh- § 22, anarvin- Š 21, et de quantité d’autres. Lorsqu'il 
est dit de Rudra qu'il est anamivd-, on entend qu'il se définit par 
opposition aux dmiva-; quand Püsan est appelé dnasiapasu-, cela 
signifie non que ses troupeaux n’ont pas été perdus, mais qu’il fait 
retrouver le bétail égaré, qu'il se définit comme excluant le nagtám 
pasim (cf. i, 23, 13). Indra dpascaddaghvan- est moins “ celui qui 
ne reste pas en arrière ", que celui qui écarte une crainte, crainte que 
l'homme exprimerait en ces termes má paécád daghma, vii, 56, 21, 
“ puissions nous ne point rester en arriére! " D’ot l'importance qu'ont 
dans ces noms les phénoménes de contre-partie (§ 2). 
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§ 27. D'autres termes sont des applications, concrètes ou abstraites, 
des épithètes précédemment définies. Le caractère “ affirmatif”’ 
de la notion n’y est pas moins en évidence. Abhaya-, proprement 
“ qui exclut la crainte ou le danger” donne au neutre “ sécurité " : 
terme puissant, autonome, base multiple de noms propres ou techniques 
dans la langue ultérieure, et qui doit avoir agi sur le nom d'action 
bhayd- en conférant à ce dernier le genre neutre (bhaya- masc., lexx. 
et Bower Ms.); de méme sans doute class. amiva- doit son transfert 
au neutre à RV. anamivd- (pour des cas de neutres aprés a(n)^, cf. 
avrkám RV., asvapnam SümaviBr., ašatrú et anamitrdm AV., ayaksmäm 
VS., avighnam cl., ete.). 

Même pour des noms à contenu “ défavorable ’’, l'a(n)? priv. fournit 
des notions qui au fond sont parfaitement affirmatives: drati- se 
résout en ''hostilité ", éventuellement congue comme agressive 
(Thieme cité § 22) ; dmati- '* détresse ” (8 22) n’est pas moins “ positif ” 
que les termes voisins dmhas- amhati-, pas moins concret que la 
ksüdh- “faim” ou la jásu- "exhaustion" avec lesquelles ámati- 
alterne en maint passage. Avadyd- “ opprobre ” est senti à tel point 
comme affirmatif qu'un nouveau préfixe a(n)? se forme sur sa base, 
anavadyd-, fait unique dans le RV.: en outre anamitrá- AV. VS. 
(mais ana? au sens de a(n)? W., p. 80, n’est attesté que dans le barbare 
Bower Ms. anatrna- ‘sans herbes"; sur anopama- = anupama- 
cité Tikäsarvasva ad AmaraK., iii, 4, 11, cf. p. anopama- et Crit. Pali I 
Dict. s.v.). 

8 28. Il est remarquable que tant de notions concrétes se soient 
fondées sur des formes à a(n)°: ainsi, dés le RV., le nom de nombre 
ayita- (ton dû à miyüta- d’après Johansson Festg. Jacobi, p. 432 ; 
cf. aussi aksita- PB.). De même dküpära- “ océan" depuis le Y V. : 
cet emploi est pour ainsi dire impliqué déjà dans la formule dkäpärah 
saliláh de RV. x, 109, 1, mais il est excessif de poser avec N. d’emblée 
l'acception d° “ océan ” ici: le RV. nous présente à l'état d’épithète 
ou d'image, comme souvent, ce que la littérature ultérieure a fixé 
en désignation stable. 

C'est le mot négatif acala- qui désigne la “ montagne" à partir 
. du Räm.; d’où, par imitation, aga- (qui signifie aussi “ arbre ” Sis. 
Jàünakih., xiv, 44, comme agama- anokaha-, etc.), et analogues, cf. W., 
p. 37, à quoi joindre lex. ahārya-; des emplois figurés comme les 
pérvaiäso dhruvásah du RV. ont pu y donner Pélan. Le féminin du 
même mot acala- désigne encore la “ terre ” dans les lexiques (attesté 
VarBS., xxxii, 4, YaéastiL, i, 154, 8 et cf. Mahāyānasūtrāl. trad. 
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S. Lévi, p. 315): il est devancé par l'épithéte dcarant; de RV., 
i, 185, 2. 

§ 29. Les lexiques indigènes connaissent des emplois tels que 

aéatru- lune"; anedhas- “ feu ” ou “ vent” (Unädig. de Hemac. 
n° 975); avyathisa- et --, de sens divers, qui rappelle étrangement 
Vinf. KapSamh. avyathisyai. Anrta- “ agriculture ” à quoi Mn., iv, 5, 
ne donne qu'un point de départ approximatif, cf. BR. et l'expression 
satyänrta- “ commerce ”.  Anehas- ‘ temps ”, attesté dans les textes 
littéraires tardifs, BR. vii et pw., Nachtr. de Schmidt (à quoi ajouter 
Kavindravac. éd. Thomas n° 386) résulte peut-être d’un emploi mal 
entendu du mot en véd., comme RV., x, 63, 10, où il figure à côté 
de prihivim, dyäm, dditim, daivim nävam. Aksita- “ eau” dérive 
d'expressions comme RV. dksitam titsam. Ajarya- ‘ amitié”, attesté 
en class. littéraire, v. BR. et en outre Janakih., xi, 24, Rāvaņārj., 
ix, 23, proviendrait-il de SB., iii, 4, 2, 4, mal compris? La formule 
hántedam táthà karávamahas yáthà na idém Gpradivdm evijaryam dsad 
ti “ faisons en sorte que cette [alliance ; Eggeling “ concord ”, Say. 
aikamatyam karma] de nous soit impérissable à jamais!” pouvait à 
tort susciter un djarya- = “ concorde, amitié ". C'est le seul exemple 
véd. du mot avec MB., ii, 2, 15, textuellement incertain. - 

§ 30. Nombre des faits rappelés dans cette étude concourent a 
souligner l'autonomie du mot en a(n)? : qu'on pense aux cas 
d'ánrta- 8 7, ámati- et árati- § 22, dbhaya- $ 27. Le priv. awykd-, aveo sa 
valeur très générale de “ qui protège de l'ennemi " ou “ qui ne laisse 
pas place à une agression ” élargit sensiblement l'emploi de vfka-, 
et le neutre avrkám n'est sans doute pas moins extensif qu'ábhayam. 
L'expression araksása ménasà, ii, 10, 5, ne rappelle que de fort loin le 
raksés- qui en est la base : c’est bien |’ “ arglosen Sinnes ” de Geldner. 
Anirä- (anird- adj.) * manque de force ” généralise írà- ; ddhenu-, x, 71, 
5, s'emploie figurément de la mayd-, et ayaksmá- “ qui écarte ou exclut 
le mal" déborde les valeurs restreintes du mot yáksma-. De méme 
anulbaná-. Mení- est une action magique congue comme une arme 
(Oldenberg, Festschr. Windisch, p. 122), mais ameni- équivaut pratique- 
ment à “inoffensif ”, Geldner, Festgr. Bóhtlingk, p. 32. Cf. encore 
Pacception générale que prennent ákharva- áchidra- et surtout class. 
akhila-, soit “ intégral, entier" (sens plus précis pour ce dernier en 
p.!). Pour le mot dsant- (avec le doublet à nuance séparée dsant-, — 
Oldenberg ad iv, 5, 14), M. Oertel a récemment montré quelle était 
la richesse sémantique du terme dans la langue des Br., New Ind. Ant., 
i p.317. Ajami- “ hétérosexuel, ou: non incestueux " se développe 
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dans les Br. (Caland ad PB., vii, 2, 5 Oertel Journ. Ved. Stud., i, 2, 
p. 14) en un sens exactement opposé à RV., x, 10, 9 sqq., “ inceste.” 
Enfin il suffira de comparer avec le terme pauvre et monotone mrtd- les 
acceptions très articulées de véd. amfta-. - 

$31. Cette autonomie des noms en (an)? se poursuit à travers tout 
le cours du sanskrit; citons seulement, parce que mal connu des 
dictionnaires, le terme bouddh. aksana- (akkhana-) '* obstacle, embarras, 
infortune " (Lalit. in pw., Kalpanima. éd. Lüders, p. 42, indices de 
Saddharmapu., Mhvu, AvSat., Siksisam., Mahäyänasü. trad., etc. ; 
apparemment aussi chez Kaut., cf. J. J. Meyer, p. 285,1. 22 : ce serait 
l'une des concordances lexicales connues entre ce texte et la termino- 
logie bouddhique). Adysta- “ destinée " apparaît dans la littérature 
tardive (Paficat. vulg. v, 30, ot le mot semble présenté comme s'il 
était nouveau) par intrusion de la langue philosophique où il est 
commun. Ce terme rappelle la longue série des noms philosophiques, 
efficients et réellement “ positifs ”, type advaita- avidyà- avyakta-, 
etc. Dans leurs discussions sur le caractére de la négation, les théoriciens 
de la grammaire comme les logiciens et les ritualistes ont rencontré 
souvent la question de la co-extension du mot et de son négatif (cf. les 
paryudasa^ et prasajya-pratisedha des paribh&sà ‘grammaticales). 
L'interprétation correcte des prescriptions où figure un terme en a(n)° 
en dépend. Or c'est dans le sens d'un élargissement du concept négatif 
que s'orientent nettement les définitions. On ne saurait surestimer 
importance qu'ont eue pour le développement de la pensée indienne 
la masse de mots négatifs qui dés l'origine avaient été versés dans 
l'usage et qu’accroissaient sans tréve les progrés du style nominal. 
Oü pouvait mieux que dans l'Inde réussir une définition négative du 
mot comme celle qu'enseigne la théorie de l'apoha, s'accréditer telle 
injonction religieuse, tel mot d'ordre politique de caractère purement 
négatif, comme l’ahimsa- 1 





Middle Indian Miscellanies 
By L. ALSDORF 
I 


/ Jain recension of the Simhasanadvatriméika contains two 
_-  Apabhraméga, or as we shall see rather Old Gujarati, stanzas 
which, as far as I can judge, have not been satisfactorily dealt with 
by either Weber! or Edgerton. š 

The first of them is comparatively easy. It occurs in the 22nd tale 
(Weber, p. 394, No. 193; Edgerton, p. 170, No. 3, Variants, p. 321, 
Transl., p. 186), and should, in my opinion, be read as follows? :— 

canda, vali vali uggamaï, | dhanu plato vali hoi— 
gayö na jovvanu vahudai, / mud na jwaas kõi ! 

(candaü W, cando E, phittati E, gaum E, juvvamu E, na W, 
bahudai WE, va? E! muyo W.) 

As the MSS. P and F read candu and candro respectively, the 
authority of the three MSS. GKO seems hardly sufficient to establish 
the wholly abnormal form candau with cerebral nd. The spellings 
-aü, -au, and -o being apparently quite arbitrary, phitiaü and phitto 
are equally possible, but the MSS. evidence seems to be in favour of 
"tto (O alone reading pitati). For gayo and vahudat see below. 

Edgerton's translation, based on that of Weber, is as follows; 
“The moon rises again and again, and lost riches may return; but 
youth when it is gone is not given again, and. no man once dead 
comes to life.” 

This translation will be correct if we replace “is not given again "' 
by “ does not come back ’’, cf. Somaprabha’s Kumärapalapratibodha, 
Sthülabhadrakathä 93 (my edition, p. 111): “to vahudiu javena ". 
* then he returned in haste ". The verb vahudat “ return ” has also 
been sanskritized: the smaller St. Petersburgh Dictionary records 
a root ghut “ with vyà (only °ghutya and °ghufita) to return ”. Weber’s 
explanation (bahudai > pahudat, from pahuda > prabhyta “ present ”) 


1 Ueber die Sinhdsanadvdtringikd, Indische Studien, vol. 15. 

2 Vikrama's Adventures, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 26 (Translation) and 27 
(Text). 

3 In the variants given, W and E denote the text adopted by Weber and Edgerton’ 
respectively. ۱ < 
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which Edgerton (p. 321) confesses himself unable to improve upon 
but against which serious linguistical objections might be raised, may 
thus be dispensed with. i i f 

It is hardly necessary to add that the -6 of phitts, gay, mud is 
not the old Prakritic - but the modern Gujarati termination resulting 
from the contraction of Apabhraméa -aü. This is underlined, as it 
were, by the fact that the -ö of gayó and mu appears as the result 
of a contraction also from a metrical point of view. In both 
the püdas c and d of our stanza, the first gana has the form v — = —, 
This is irregular but would become regular if the first long syllable 
were dissolved into two short ones: v v v ç — is a normal form of the 
first gana of a Doha-pada. This means that the introduction of the 
old, uncontracted forms gayati, muyati would make the pada metrically 
normal In my Apabhraméa-Studien (pp. 40 ff.) I have pointed out 
and discussed a number of exactly analogous casés in the stanzas 
quoted by Hemacandra in his grammar, the only difference being 
that there -aŭ is not contracted but the u is dropped with compensa- 
tionary lengthening of the preceding a, the result being (Hindi) -à 
instead of (Gujarati) -ó as in our stanza. 

The forms in -6 thus being clearly Gujarati, I have retained the 
spelling gayó with y found in three MSS. One of these (K, which also 
writes throughout -é instead of at or -aï in the 3rd sing.) actually 
gives the modern Guj. neuter gayi, which in order to suit the metre 
would at least have to be replaced by the older form gays. 1 
; The second stanza (27th tale; Weber, p. 418, No. 208 ; Edgerton, 
p. 200, No. 2, Variants, p. 333, Transl., p. 218) is more difficult. 
Moreover, only one MS. (H) gives it in full, three others contenting 
themselves with quoting the first pada as pratika. Weber's text and 
translation are as follows :— 

nahaghatthákara pamdurd sajjanadujjanahtüya / sünddewlaseviye? 
tujjha pasdyai jaya // 

“O du Bleicher! mit von Nägeln zerschundenem Aussehen! 
Das guten und schlechten Menschen zugehórige, im Schlachthause 
wie im Tempel betriebene Spiel, ist es dir günstig ۳ 

This translation not only makes the contents of the stanza rather 


1 The form gawm adopted by Edgerton is grammatically impossible and a mere 
misreading for gao (i.e. ad 1). 


? MS.: sina seviyai (Le. ° 1). 
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strange, but it also fits the context very badly or rather not at all.1 
Weber himself adds in a note that he regards it as provisional 
(“ Nothbehelf ”) and explains “ ékara = ákára (Hem. 4, 329), Adlya = 
bhüta, or háta, seviye = sevitam ". We may at once add that a form 
seviye = sevitam is quite impossible and that, if I am right in denying 
the existence of a nom. sing. masc. neutr. in -a (cf. my Apabhraméa- 
Studien, pp. 5 f.), hūya and Jiya cannot be nom. sing., so that Weber’s 
construction of the stanza must be wrong. 

Edgerton has taken over Weber’s interpretation practically un- 
altered, but his text is worse: by changing °kara pandura to ۵ 
pandura, he has made the first pada metrically wrong, an odd Doha- 
pada of the form v v — / — o — v v being quite impossible. He 
adopts Weber's suna^?seviye for stin@°°yat of the MS. and gives the 
following translation :— 

“ O pale man with face scratcht by your finger-nails, is the play, 
characteristic of good and bad men alike, which is practist alike in 
slaughter-houses and in temples, favorable to you?” 

I propose to read and construct the stanza as follows :— 

naha ghattha, kara pandura, / sajjana dujjana hüya, 
sina déula seviyat— | tujjha pasayat, jüya ! 

“ The finger-nails are ground [from the raking of the dice!], the 
hands are grey [from the dust of the floor where the dice are cast and 
raked]; respectable people have become villains, degerted temples 
are resorted to—through thy good graces, O game |” 363 55 

pasayat (probably to be nasalized: pasayat) = prasüdena ; the 
inst. sing. in -a is not unfrequently met with, e.g. in the works of 
Kanakamara and Yogindu. For seviyar of the MS. we should perhaps 
read seviyahi, but the 3rd plur. in -ai—normal in Old Guj.—is in 
perfect accordance with the linguistic character of both stanzas. 
That a ruined gambler should seek shelter in deserted temples is 
just what might be expected. In his Mahäpuräna (102, 14), the poet 
Puspadanta, depicting his miserable, wretched life, describes himself 
as houseless, without wife and child, clothed in old rags and bark, 
covered with dust, sleeping on the ground with his hands serving as 


1 A man who has visited the king “ wearing very handsome garments " returns 
the next day “ with dejected countenance and wearing only a loincloth made of old, 
‘tattered rags; and being askt the reason by the king, he said: ‘Noble sir, why do 
you ask? Iam a gambler, and in playing to-day I have lost all, and have come hither, 
fearing the necessity of giving up something else (kimetddeyabhayena). For: (follows 
the stanza),’” 
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blanket, and as “ sunna-bhavana-dévaiilasmvasa”’, “ living in deserted 
houses and temples.” Cf. also J. J. Meyer’s note, Hindu Tales, 
p. 203, n. 3: “ Wayfarers and beggars frequently had to sleep in 
temples.” 

The change of unm to üm in sünà shows that we have here to do 
with a Gujarati form (cf. Guj. sünü), so that the dental n offered by 
the MS. is quite correct and must not, as Weber and Edgerton have 
done, be changed to m. 

It agrees with the late character of the language of this stanza 
that in the nom. pl. the difference between the neuter and the masc. 
is obliterated: naha ghaitha and suna déula, though neuter, show 
pure masculine forms. 


II 


In his short article “ Eine indische Speiseregel" (ZDMG., 61,. 
pp. 641-4), Lüders has-shown that Skt. $vavidA “ porcupine ” appears 
in two different middle Indian forms: Pali sami is due to the regular 
dropping of the final dh and the well-known middle Indian change 
of v to m, while Skt. (i.e. really Prakrit !) sedha (through an intermediate 
*savidhà) shows the contraction avi > e known, e.g. from Pali thera > 
sthavira and, instead of the dropping of the final consonant, the 
equally normal addition of the thematical vowel. 

To these forms can be added two more. Deéinämamälä, ii, DO, 
and viii, 15, Hemacandra explains the two desis kondaliyä and saralia 
by “ saviha-jantu ” (Skt.: “ évavit-samjfiah pram ”). After what has 
been said of sami and sedhd, this form needs hardly any explanation و‎ 
it might be called the most regular and nearest to Sanskrit of the 
three. I 

The intervocalic v of sáviha has remained unchanged. It would, 
however, certainly have been equally possible for it to have been 
treated as in sami. This would yield a form sámiha. 

In the Vasudevahind?; p. 215 (bottom), a nun reports how another 
nun told her about a magical herb: “evam kahintie dittham tam 
osaham sälehävile damsiyam ca tte ajjde,” “and while that nun was 
(still) speaking, she beheld that herb salehavile and showed it (to me). 
salehävile, as far as I can see, does not give any sense. As a matter 
of fact, it is the reading of only one MS. (S&m?) which the editors 
have adopted here: the other MSS. read either sdsovile or sdsehavile, 
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which proves beyond doubt that the common archetypus! had saseha- 
vile. This, of course, is also quite meaningless ; but if we consider that 
in an older Jaina MS. 52860 must appear as 2113], * it seems more 
than probable that attagt is but a slight graphical corruption of 
7۲۲ The meaning of the passage in question, therefore, is that 
the nun beheld the herb in the hole of a porcupine (samiha-bile), and 
we obtain a fourth form for Skt. svavidh which, with its m on the one, its 
thematical vowel on the other hand, combines the characteristic 
features of Pali sami and Pkt. saviha/Skt. sedha. 


III 


I take this opportunity to make a correction. In my Apabhraméa- 
Studien, pp. 65 f., I have dealt with a stanza quoted in the Sarasvati- 
kanthäbharana, the first line of which is given by Pischel (Materialen 
zur Kenntnis des Apabhraméa, No. XVIII) as follows :— 


vallahe lahu bolantat entat punu bahu . 


I have shown that the locatives vallahe, vôlantaï, entai depend 
on the gen. rósahu occurring in the second line and that we must 
translate: “. . . of thy [the lotus flowers] anger with thy lover 
[the sun] who [now in winter] goes away soon but returns late. . . .” 
Now in entai punu bahu the metre is short of one mora, and moreover 
it is strange that the form bahu should, as the context makes perfectly 
certain and the translation of the commentary : cirena punar ägacchati 
—confirms, mean “ late, after a long time". In emending pumu vi 
bahu, I missed the obvious correction pumu pas (= cirat !) which 
is made certain not only by the cirena of the commentary but also 
by the consideration that in Bengali script va and ra, being distin- 
guished only by a dot, are easily confounded? The line must, therefore, 
be read :— 


vallahé lahu volantat, entat punu cirahu. 


1 That such an archetypus did exist will be shown in my book on the Vasudevahindi. 
« By the omission of the ¥ only (without the &-mäträ) anasifa becomes 
atratfara, ie. säsovile, which explains the reading of one group of MSS. 





Some English Loan-words in Gujarati 
By ALFRED MasTER 


EE following loan-words are taken from two newspapers, the 
Kheda vartaman of 5th December, 1928, and the Gujarat Times 
of 1st January, 1929. 

The editors are both Hindus and the readers were for the most 
part Hindu also. The newspapers contain only a few words in English 
characters, perhaps eight or nine in each number. The proportion of 
English loan-words to the total may be about 2 per cent, but this is 
inevitably only a rough estimate. 

The words have been transliterated faithfully with two exceptions— 

(1) Inherent a of final consonante is omitted. * 

(2) Inherent a (not final) is omitted, if not pronounced. In such 
cases it is indicated by a dot. In Gujarati, however, there are certain 
consonants which do not alter their form when conjunct, such as 
“ka”. For practical purposes, this is of little importance, as conjunct 
consonants are often not used, when permissible. 

In preparing the list some very uncommon words and transitory 
. political expressions like “ Säyaman gobek” have been omitted. 
There are one or two words included,.which are not English, e.g. pesetà 
and Madrid, which have been included for their interest. Peseta 
has probably been taken for the English version of the Spanish word, 
as the £ is retroflex. It is not clear, however, why the dental d is used 
for Madrid. ; 

The articles in which few, if any, loan-words occur, are the political 
leading articles, a notice of a meeting of Brahmans, and a serial story 
about old Rajputana. The largest proportion of English words is in 
the advertisements, which are numerous. 

Dr. Grahame Bailey, BSOS., Vol. IV, Pt. IV, p. 782, divides English 
loan-words into three classes: (1) those known to every villager ; 
(2) those used only by educated Indians and recognized as English ; 
(3) technical terms. These newspaper words, however, fall into another 
category. The Indian population may be divided into (1) illiterates; 
(2) literates, (3) English-knowing literates, and the local vernacular 
newspapers are mainly for the second class. They usually know little 
or no English. Not that the English-knowing readers do not read the 
vernacular newspapers, but they prefer the widely circulating Bombay 
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newspapers. The present list, therefore, contains words which are in 
general use and, besides, words which will probably come into 
general use. i 

There are some words which it seems ridiculous to include, 
e.g. Kitson light. But this form of lighting is widely used for marriage 
processions and religious ceremonies and most villagers know the 
expression. It is interesting to compare these words with Dr. Grahame 
Bailey’s list. There are many which are substantially the same, but 
there are few which take exactly the same form. Many included in 
his list are absent from the present list. In Gujarati digri means 
thermometer, not decree, which is hukam-nämü ; but kot (coat), galas, 
vãs: kut are also found in Gujarati. It may be observed that kot, 
coat, is pronounced [kof], but koth, wood-apple, is [kof]. Initial 
‘retroflex letters are hardly distinguishable from dentals, especially 
before the front vowels ; the final retroflex is always distinctly audible. 

Returning to the list of words, the dictionary has the more colloquial 
pal-tan or pal-tan in place of rejiment. Here again may be noticed 
the nasal preceding the retroflex is of the dental not the retroflex 
class. My own name is always transliterated mas-tar, but used as a 
common noun, it has the dental t. 

There are & number of words such as president, secretary, which 
have IA. doublets—pramukh, máiri, but a detailed analysis of such 
and other points will be reserved for a future article, if a sequel appears 
to be desirable. 


List oF WORDS 


Abbreviations.—adm., administrative ; comm., commercial ; curr., 
currency; meas., measure; tit., title or rank. 


accountant, ekauntát 

act, acting, ekt, ektig 

Aden, edan 

administrative, -or, ed: ministretar, 
ed: ministrefiv, ed-ministrativ 

Africa, afrikà 

agent, “8, eját, ejáto, ejáts, ejátas, 
ejantas 

Allahabad, alhabad 

and, end 

Anglo-Indian, égloidiyan 


appeal (adm.), apil f. 

art paper, art pepar 

average, etarej (pagar, average 
pay) 

bank, bék 

banquet, bekavit n. 

barrister, beristar 

black and white, blek end vait 

blanket, bláket 

board (adm.), bord 

bomb, bb 
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bonus, bonas n. 

bottle, bat‘ 

box, boks 

branch, brdch 

Brazilian, brejhiliyan 

Britain, britan 

British, brits 

British territory, brifi$ n. 

budget, bajet 

butler, ba£-lar [but-ler, but-rel] 

calendar; kelendar 

camp, kemp | 

case, kes m. 

catalogue, ketalog n. 

certificate, sarttfiket n. 

chair, chairman (adm), 
chermen 

chamber, chembar 

chapter, chep‘ tar 

chemist, kemist 

chief (tit.), chif - 

cholera, kolera 

cinema, stnema 

circular, sar- kyular 

city (tit.), sts 

civil war, sivil vor 

claim, klem 

class, kalas, klàs 

cleaner, kinar 

clerk, klark 

coating, kottg 

collector, kalektar 

college, kolej 

commercial, komar: styal 

commission, -er, kamisan, kamisan 
(comm. or adm.) 

committee, kamiti, kamits 

company, kapan 

compositor, kampojhitar 

congress, kon- gres, kongres 


cher, 


constable, konstebal 

contract, -or, kdtrakt, kontraktar, 
kontrakt 

council, kaungil 

court (adm.), korat f., kort 

currency, kardst 

cycle (vehicle), say‘ kal 

day, de (Lalaji day) 

December, disembar 

declaration, deklereéan 

declare, dtkler (dikler karyü, de- 
clared) 

deposit, dipojhit, dipozit 

depót, depo 

deputation, depyutesan n. 

design (pattern), dijhäin 

detective, ditektiv 

district (tit.), distrikt 

division (adm.), divijhan 

doctor, dàktar, doktar 

double, dabal 

dozen, dajhan, dajan 

dress, dares f. 

duty (adm.), dy? 

earnest money, arnest mant 

Edinboro, edin-baro 


` editor, editar 


education, ejukesan 
electricity, dlektriksit 
engineer, enjintyar 
England, iglad, igléd 
envelope, paket 
estimate, estimet 
European, yuropiyan 
excise (tit.), 1 
express train, fast 
extension (of service), eksten: san n. 
factory, fektari 
family, femilt 

fee, fs 
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film, film 

finish, fants 

fire, fayar (briged, enjin) ` 

first (tit.), farst (tala or village 
accountant) 

flannel, flalin 

foot (meas.), ghan fut, cubic foot 

foreman, farman 

fund, fad n. 

furlong, farlang 

general, janaral (bord) 

George, järj 

German, jar-man 

governor, gavar-nar 

graduate, grejyuet 

grant, 4 

guarantee, gerdtt, gerantt 

hall, hol 

hat, het 

head, hed 

high, hat (skul), hat (kort) 

hospital, hospital, hospital, ispital 

hostel, hostel 

hysteria, 3۵ 

increment, inkriment n. 

inspector, inspektar 

January, janevart 

jersey (garment), 
(guernsey frock) 

judge (tit.), jadaj, jas: Bs, jastis 

Kitson light, Ketsan last 

lady (European), madam saheb 

lady doctor, ledi dakiar 

‘Lahore, lahor 

league, lig (Muslim league), lig 
(ditto) 

al (pol.), liberal‏ سس 

AE ¥ lay sbreri, layabert 

: glicufenartt? d lef-tenant (2nd 

7 e- DM 


gàj farak 


Da 


PR 


limited (comm.), limited ` 

line (comm.), lain f. I 

loaf, dabal roti 

loan, lon f. 

local (tit.), lokal (bord) 

logs, logs 

lottery, lotars 

machinery, masinart 

Madagascar, madagaskar 

Madrid, madrid | 

magistrate, mejtsiret, majistret 

mail, mel f. 

malaria, meleria 

manager, menejar 

managing, menejig — 

master, mastar (post ma.) maétar 
(diary, school) 

meeting, mg f., mitig f. 

member, membar, mébar 

Messrs., Mr., Mrs, mesars, 
MISTS 

midwife, mid- vaif 

mile, mail 

mill, mil. 

minister, ministar 

minute, minit 

miss, mis 

mixture, mikéchar or mik- schar n. 

motor-car, motar f. ` 

mount (photo), maunt 

municipal, myunīsīpal ` 

nationalist, neéanalist ` 

newspaper, nyus n., pepar n. 

nominated, nomineted 

note (curr.), not f. 

notice, nofts f. 

November, novem bar, navembar 

number, nûbar i 

October, aktombar 

office, -r, ofts f., oftsar 


m; 


operation (surg.), opereéan n. 

order, ordar n. (postal, point of, 
for goods) 

overseer, ovar- syar ` 

packet, 184 

paper, pepar (newspaper, etc.) 

paraffin oil, ghas-tel [ghás-let] 

parliament, parlamé 

pebble, pebal (glass for spectaoles) 

pension, pen-éan n. 

-peseta, Peseta 

pharmacy, 
formast 

photo, foto 

physician, fsjhifuyan 

point of order, point of ordar 

police, polis 

policy, polist 

post, postage, post, postej, postal, 
Poste 

postage stamp, tikit f., post fikit 

poster, postar n., plekard n. 

president, presidant, president 

press, pres 

price list, prāts -līst n., ۵ ۰۵۸ 

principal, prinsipal, prinsipal . 

proceedings, prosidig © 

prospectus, pros: pektas n. 

provincial, provinéiyal 

public (noun), pablik 

quorum, koram 

railway, relve ۲ 

Rawalpindi, rava]- pidi 

regiment, rejiment [paltan] . 

register, -ed, rajistar, rajistard, 

. rajistard 

report, riport 

reserve, -ed, rizarv, rijhavard 

restaurant, hotal, hotel 

retire, ritdyar 


farmast, ^ fürmasi, 
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rifle, rayfal 

road, rod ` 

Tug, rag 

Bale, sel 

sanitary, senitart 

scheme, skim f. 

scholarship, skolar- sip 

school, -s, skul, skuls 

scientific, sayanfifik 

seal, -ing, -ed, sil, siltg, stlbadh 

second, sekand (hend), sekand 
(tala) 

secretary, sekaretart 

section (of act), kalam (column) 

security, sthyuritt, sikyoris 

serge, sarj 

sergeant, sarjat 

session, -s, sean: kort, seáans jadaj 

size, sãijh f. 

solicitor, solisiar 

special, specification, speśīyal, 
spestfikesan 

stall, stol (a stall for selling khadt) 

standing, stendig 

state, stet 

statement, stet: ment 

station, -ery, stefan, steéanari 

stores (shop), stors m. 

stove, stav 

supervisor, supar-vaijhar 

superintendent, supri. 

surgeon, sar-jan 

suspend, sas-péd, säsped [also 
sas: pen, sisapen, which really 
means pencil] 

Switzerland, svit-jhar- lad 

table (adm.), tebal 

tank, taki 

telephone, telifon 

tender, tendar n. 
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` ticket (entry), kît f. (lottery) 
tie-clip, ta«pts 

time (leisure), ‘aim m. 
timepiece, 0 ۰ p 
town, taun 

trained, trend 

transfer, trans’ far 
treatment, trit: ment 
trustee, irüsft, pl. irtistiyo 
tube, tyüb 

tweed, tavid 

typewriter, taip raitar 


United Provinces, yundited 


provinsiyal 


university, yuntvarsilt ` ` 

up-to-date, ap: tudet 

V.P., opt ; 

vice-chancellor, vats: تیه‎ ۷ 

viceroy, vats: roy 

visitors’ book, vijhit buk 

walk out, vokdut 

waterworks, votar ' varks 

works, varkas 

wrist-watch, rist-voch, rist- vâch 

writing, réitig 

year (ti), iyar (second year 
teacher) 

Zanzibar, jagabar 





Burmese Proverbs: A Supplement to Existing 
Collections 


By KrN Maune Lat 


T? the course of his work on the new Burmese-English Dictionary 

the writer of this article had access to certain manuscripts 
compiled by various members of the Northern Burma Mission who 
were stationed at Ava and other places in Upper Burma during tbe 
early nineteenth century. The manuscripts contain a collection of 
Burmese proverbs, which were rendered into French by an unknown 
missionary. The writer sought the assistance of Mrs. A. M. Blandford, 
37 Havers Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, in deciphering and translating 
the French equivalents or translations into: English ; and reference 
has been made to these in preparing the translation—which is as 
literal as possible—and the notes as to application, etc., here given. 
Many of the proverbs are unfamiliar in modern times, and the writer’s 
views as to their application are put forward as suggestions only. 
No attempt has been made to reproduce in the translations the 
rhymes of the Burmese. The proverbs were compared with (1) those 
given in Sagabon Hnittaung, which was compiled by U Taing of the 
Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon (3rd impression, 1911), and (2) those 
given at the end of Stevenson’s edition of Judson’s Burmese-English 
Dictionary. The following proverbs (which are arranged in alphabetical 
order) do not appear in either of these collections and seem not to 
have been published before. 

The proverbs now püblished do not exhaust those contained in 
the missionary's MS. A considerable number, for which no French 
translations were given, still remains, and it is hoped to publish them 
at some future time. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to Mrs. A. M. Blandford for 
the kind assistance she has so willingly given and also to Dr. J. A. 
Stewart, Reader in Burmese, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, for criticisms and suggestions. 

The phonetic script used is that devised for Burmese by Mr. J. R. 
Firth, of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
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1. ace oce me'nyei bwe.  Wider and wider it will never end.— 
** Least said, soonest mended.” 


2. ekho Qa'lwe, the me'ne Htamané and Yagu—rice gruel—are 
huin' ya gu'. exactly the same; the difference 
is only in name. 
“Whats in a name? That 
which we call a rose 
By any other name would 
smell as sweet." 


Shakespeare. 
3. esa! koun hma cau? yin,‘ He who hesitates to expend a grain, 
ekhwe? kour de. expends a potful.—'' Penny wise, 
pound foolish." 
4. otin' ‘ye yin ge'mwe pya  Foolhardiness makes poor men 
phyi? te. beggars.— ^ Look before you leap.” 


5. otha ta? hma'e'cimyau?te; Only if you know how to put in 
o'0wa ta? hma' kho'yi position is greatness attained 
yau? tg. . (prob. — only if you know how 

to keep people in proper position 

do you attain greatness); only 

if you know how to. go do you 

f get far on your journey. 

6. o'na oi ywe!, ale nau? te. The water is clear at the edge but 
ë is muddy in the middle.—The 

country in general is quiet but 

the capital is in a state of dis- 


turbance. 
T. e‘pa nio, ‘myi ‘du mekhay When too near (the goad) the rump 
nair. Suffers.—' The fire which lights 
us at a distance wil burn us 
when near." 


8. epo ‘pya yl ‘chwe, e'the Outwardly sweet as honey, inwardly 


fan gau? ‘swe. fixed by an iron -clamp.—‘ A 
honey tongue, a heart of gall.” 

9. e‘bo mote, ‘myi 6e de. It is not the grandfather but it is 

the grandson who has died first.— 


Very often things occur contrary 
to expectations. | 


BURMESE PROVERBS : 


10. 


1l. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22, 


emu  'kaug yin, ‘thi 
hnin' si; myi mo@in' ‘nya, 
li hnin' ‘da. 


emo bin fi ĉo ‘li, oka 
mefi ga' lu mokho ne; e 
‘yo bin fi 8o ‘li, əya 
mofi' ga! lu meyo fe. 


ehme' ewe owe de. 


eyig ‘ou %o, o'yu hnin' 
tu de. 

e'yi ‘le yin o‘phya ‘thin 
phyi? te. 

9'yu ye ‘mo, she ‘guy ‘pyo; 
hma? ‘6a zəya to 'khur pa. 
olo lai?, emai? so ‘ga de. 
9'88 


owu? mofi, ‘po; 


mofi', ‘myo. 


ouy ‘boun pye”, chi? ye? 
mo ‘say Sa. 

a? toya eche? ko, shau? 
teche? lai? hnair de. 

ein ‘ni ‘jin shwe ‘yin 
motan, ‘hin gwe? shan. 


ain ME ga oa mo pau”, ein 
me ga £' mo yau?. 


‘a go lo Bo, echo tho "mig 
nau. 
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If his actions are good, he may geb 
an (official) umbrella and drum; 
if he makes a slip with his tongue, 
he may have the axe at his neck. 

Though there be a roof, if there 
are no walls, people will not take 
shelter; though there may be 
lineage, if there is no office, 
people will not respect. 

Drops like 2 fully ripe fruit.—Said 
often with reference to old people 
who die at a ripe old age. 

He who is excessively refined, 
resembles a mad man. 

If the stem of a tree falls, the 
branches become firewood. 

A fool may sometimes speak to the 
purpose. 

Giving way to them makes bad men 
insolent. 

When he has no more clothes, he 
wears silks; when he has no 
more food, he eats his seed-grain.— 
A man in desperate circumstances 
may be driven to use his last 
reserves. 

Though you may love a sly rogue, 
don’t test his sincerity. 

One cut with a chisel is worth a 
hundred pin-pricks. 

Though your neighbours may not 
be as intimate as relations, share 
your curry with them. 

No lilies will grow in a pool hardly 
worthy of the name nor will a 
house hardly worthy of the name 
attract visitors. 


. The taking of sweets after meals is 


strength-giving. 
3 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


KIN MAUNG LAT— 


. `o ywe' so ‘lauy ywe’ hnin' 


pei?, 


ou? sa go lo $o, pyinnya go 
[e', ou? sa go nau, 


. ou? sa lun Do, ma na’. 


‘oga ‘le ‘touy ‘yo, aur jo 
‘le ‘moun ‘yo. 


ka? me’ ka?, a? ko ‘u pe' 
‘thay sho Bolo. 
ko lein gi' se? shin de. 


keba ce ð ‘le, u' day 
mo ce. 


kan go youy lo', ‘shu bouy 
go me nin ne’. 


kay ‘kaug hma', phe ‘lauy 
‘pha phyi? te. 


. kei? sa' la? la? ‘pyi ge da? ; 


‘a la? hma’ ða mo hu ya. 


ku bye? ko ‘le mo ‘aug 
hnin'; lu bye” ko ‘le me 
‘pauy hniy'. 


. ke' ye' ðo khuy hnoye?; 


‘chi ‘muy ðo khuy hne ye?. 


Cover the mouth of a pot which is 
crooked with a lid which is also 
crooked.—We should meet cunning 
by cunning. “Put: an old cat 
to an old rat.” 

If you want to be wealthy, seek 
knowledge first and wealth after- 
wards. 

Pride is often a product of excessive 
wealth. 

Aung Gyaw (name of person) does 
not care for me because the season 

_for custard apples is over.— 
Cupboard love. 

Like two men making heavy weather 
of their task and carrying a 

^ needle on their shoulders. 

Make a wheel of a thorn seed.— 
“Make -mountains out of mole- 
hills." 

The world may be destroyed but 
this word wil survive.—'' The 
evil that men do lives after 
them." 

Don't tread upon & heap of thorns 
trusting your luck.—' Put your 
finger in the fire and say it was 
your fortune." 

Only with luck can a tadpole become 
a frog. 

Don't put off your work till you 
have leisure; do it as soon as 
possible.—‘‘ Procrastination is the 
thief of time.” 

Don’t take up your abode in a ruined 
cave; don’t associate with a 
wicked man. 

Praise or blame lasts only for seven 
days.—‘‘ Memory is short.” 
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35. 


36. 


3T. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


E 


42. 


ko' ko ko thin, kodin [we 
‘nan, thai] me' ‘say, ‘cay 
ga' me Ji. 


ko yei? mo kwa, the? cha? 
pa. (ko hniy me kwa, o 
yei? pa.) 
‘ca hnin' shin oyi twe' go 
cau? te. 


ci do shay ‘sa ywe', bya? 
80 828, 'pyo de. 


‘owe ðu ‘ga, ‘sha hniy'; 
‘ga me' ðu ‘ga, ‘ya hnin. 


ce? hni? kaun mi ‘Swe 
bou? ywe' tai? te. 


cay 6a osij oho de; lu 
eosin mo cho. 


ca ca ne روک‎ okhwe pa? 
mi de. 


He thinks so highly of himself that 
a pallet-bed becomes a golden 
throne; when he tries to sit, 
there is no floor to it. 

Just like the shadow following a 
person. 


One is most afraid of the animal 
that one comes across first, whether 
it be a tiger or an elephant.— 
One is more concerned with im- 
mediate danger than danger which 
is not in sight. 

He eats rice obtained from the royal 
granary (i.e. inferior rice) but 
talks like one who eats byat rice.— 
This is said of one who speaks or’ 
behaves in a manner above his 
station in life. 


The person who proposes to give a 


meal intends supplying salt as 
relish, while the person who will 
take the meal expects nothing 
less than fish curry.—Said of a 
greedy person who expects more 
than what the giver has in mind. 

Setting two cocks to fight after 
smearing them with charcoal 
powder.—The implication is 
making two friends fight, having 
persuaded each that the other is 
his enemy. 

Only sugarcane is always sweet; 
man is not always so.—Shows 
the changability of temper in 
human beings. 

If it is long in one position, the coils 
(? as of a creeper) envelop, i.e. the 
longer the delay the more involved 
does the matter become. 


36 


43, 


44. 


46. 


4T. 


49. 


50. 


B1. 


KIN MAUNG LAT— 


co' ‘can yin, ‘moun da? te; 
ho' ‘yay yir four da? te. 


kheyu' tauy thin, Semin jo 
‘ko de. 


. kheyu' be soyo ga' ‘chi yo 


lein' me. 
khan `o ‘tay ‘lay hniy', te? 


‘thay ‘la lo' ‘me. 


chi? ‘6o ðu go ou? sa mo 
sha ya. 


. che ‘le ‘jaun 6o ‘na do, che 


hni? ‘chaux pin ‘bay de. 


che 6o you? te; ‘hya ðo 
80U? te. 


ye phe nay hnin' ‘byauy 
byan yai? te. 


so ‘ga mo' sho de ‘pya mo! 
cho de. 


Those who are impolite run the 
risk of being detested; those 
who are insolent run the risk of 
being defeated. 

The snail thinks itself as big as a 
mountain; the deer relies on his 
horns, i.e. each has too great 
self-confidence. 

By what anus will the snail expel 
its excreta ? — Apparently alludes 
to & person displaying excessive 
curiosity. 

The pot for collecting the juice (of 
a toddy palm tree) is hung up 
on the tree, yet he inquires 
whether the tree is a tappable 
one.—Said of a person who asks 
foolish questions. 

Don’t have money transactions with 
the one you love.— 

“ Neither a borrower, nor a lender 
be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself 
and friend.” —Shakespeare. 

He who spares four legs fatigues 
two legs, i.e. don’t hesitate to 
use a beast of burden as such. 

If you borrow (silver) the weight is 
short; if you borrow an article 
it is torn.—Avoid borrowing. 

He beats paradoxically with the 
ribs of a freshwater herring.— 
(This fish is pounded before being 
cooked.) ‘‘It was for me, not 
you, to say that." 

As words, one spoke them; being 
honey, it is sweet, ie. I passed 
the thing off with & few pleasant 
remarks but I don't want them 
to be taken too literally. 
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52. 


53. 


55. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


so ‘ba bour shay bour go 
ci' yin, jwe bour go myin 
hnaiy i'; we bouy ga' ci 
yin, so ‘ba bour shan bouy 
go me myir hnain. 


‘sa Ba atan, ‘pe Bo olun. 


. sei? nyeiy hma' ko ‘chan 


da de. 


sheya go nain lo yin, wu? 
ka?. 


š shin che ya go thau? yir, 


shin be lau? 6i' ya’ de. 


shin ‘dein ‘myin ‘dein ke 
eig ke le”; ‘myin ‘gay 
to ywa, shin ‘gay te myo’. 


shei? pha ‘mya yin, ena 
phyi? te. 

‘zi gi' go myo, seyo oyi' 
Ja de. 

‘zi byu elo go thau? yir, 
‘ce onan? ۵0 pyar ya de. 


sho ‘ge ze, ‘mye ge; sho 
lwe Bo (t ze), ti ze. 


‘she So ‘ma ‘le ‘da Qe, be 
din So ‘ma ‘le ‘nwa pyau?, 
shau? Se ‘ma ‘le و‎ ‘thwiy 
me ‘kauy, 'saur So ‘ma ‘le 
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If you look at a heap of paddy or 
rice, you can see the heap of 
silver; if you look at a heap of 
silver you cannot see the heap 
of paddy or rice.—It is easy to 
convert produce to cash, but it 
needs skill labour in cultiva- 
tion, etc., to convert cash into 
produce. 


When you eat, let it be in modera- 
tion; when you give, let it be in 
abundance. 

When you have peace of mind, you 
have peace of body. 

If you want to win the affection of 
your teacher, serve him. 


The size of an elephant could be 
made out by seeing the marks 
of its hoofs. 


Elephant-keepers and housekeepers 
are toughs; a blind horse can 
destroy a village, a blind elephant 
a town.—They are all the sort 
of creatures better left alone. 


Frequent pinching causes 8 sore. 


He puts his anus in danger of rupture 
by swallowing a plum-seed. 

Judging by traces of gooseberries 
it can be surmised that the parrot 
has flown west. 


Be restrained in speech but let 
` your words bind you; if you 
make a rash promise, fulfil it. 

A doctor cannot sometimes save 
even his own son from death, 0 
also a fortune teller’s oxen are 
liable to be lost, a sculptor is 


63. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


T1. 


72. 


KIN MAUNG LAT—- 


‘te mopyi, boji $e ‘ma ‘le 
han ۰ 


shwe 6i? mo "paup giy 
shwe ‘haun go pyi? yiy 


‘‘hma da? te. 


. to ‘gain ‘de te? ywe', to 


khe? ‘the mo ‘na bo ya! 


ge hniy'. 


to kha kha byoma mye? si' 
‘kan lein' me. 


te kha 'kho te kha mi! de. 


tə ga' mo ‘kany yin she ga'. 


teshe lu ‘pu ‘khwe ‘yu 
dou? shaur. 


to ne' te hmyir, te la' to 
wir, to hni? to khiy. 


te yau? ‘chan ða ko bo' fa, 
$e dowa e ‘pany ‘shin ‘ye 
`jaun. 

to `yaun ma' dan jauy', 
te `o day la? te. 

to ‘ya pye hma' si? pye de, 
sə ‘ga ce hma' chi? che de. 


liable to make false cuts with 
his chisel, a harp-player is liable - 
to play badly, and a painter is 
liable to make wrong strokes with 
his brush.—‘‘ To err is human.” 

One who abandons an old friend 
before getting a new one is liable 
to make a mistake.— It is best 
to be off with the old love before 
you are on with the new.” But 
the Burmese means that you 
may fall between two stools. 

If we mount the same branch, may 
we not have to perch on the 
same twig.—lf we are born to- 
gether in the next existence, may 
we have nothing to do with each 
other. 

Sometimes even a Brahmi will go 
blind.—' Quandoque bonus dor- 
mitat Homerus." 

It is a case of a thief being caught 
at the first attempt. 

If one piece is bad, ten others will 
be bad.—“ One bad apple infects 
the rest." “ Principiis obsta.” 

A man possesses a ghost; a mad 
dog goes armed with a stick.— 
Absurdities. 

One thread a day, one spindleful a 
month, one skein a year.— Many 
a little makes a mickle.” ; 

To make a single individual happy, 
all others have to suffer. 


On account of the ladle's fault, the 
potful was of no use. - 

Wars end only when disputes end; 
one is loved only when quarrels 
Stop. 


73. 


T4. 


75. 


76. 


TT. 


78. 


T9. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


BURMESE PROVERBS : 


to ‘ya lo Bo ‘ye hia’ 3e, 
so ‘ga sho So ‘mye hla' ze. 
ta? pin ta? Bo ‘le, o ya? 
hma mo ne yir le da? te. 


ta? 6i' pyinnya mene ba. 


tay yin ‘she, lun yin ‘be. 


tha' ‘wa pyay ci’. 


‘thin mefi' yin ein go 
phye?, shan mofi' yin `0oun 
gwe? che”. 


‘thouy fi' hma' hmar de, 
say fi' hma' hma? te, ca 
myiy' hma' ta? te. 


‘du lau? tij hma' yiy lau? 
ca! de. 


‘do Ba' ‘nyein vo kha? ‘dein 
nain i'. 

ne? yauy hnip' tein de, 
tein yaur bnin' ne? te. 


nay ne? ‘mo oun' ,وک‎ ne' go 
ye ‘bu ‘ci ‘ci shaun. 


. na bay ‘mya Bo de da? te, 
fo bay ‘mya 50 ce da? te. 
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Have courage in contesting à case; | 
be firm when you speak. 


He may be a clever man but if he 


does not settle down in a place 
he is liable to be of no account. 

Show your skill when occasion 
demands. 

Enough is a medicine, too much is 
harmful.—'' Enough is as good as 
a feast." 

On getting up from your seat, 
always look round before going 
away (to see that you don’t leave 
anything behind). 

If you have no firewood, dismantle 
the house; if you have no rice, 
cook three-quarters of a pyi 
(about a quart) ? 8ed) 8 éL 
ruOpuéve ۰ 

A ruling or precedent leads one to 
a right decision; a touchstone is 
necessary to test (the purity of) 
gold; long study is necessary 
to make one proficient. 

If you aim at du you will hit yin 
(taking ‘du as a corruption of du 
in du! yin, a minaret). 

Absence of anger conquers every- 
thing. 

What seems deep is often shallow 
and what seems shallow is often 
deep.—Appearances are often 
deceptive. 

If it is cloudy in the morning, you'd 
better carry a big water-bottle 
during the day. 

Frequent illness often leads to 
death just as frequent washing 
makes (a piece of cloth) get 
crumpled. 


10 


86. 


8T. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


95. 


96. 


KIN MAUNG LAT— 


. ne win hma' ‘myin ‘than? 


lo' yau? naig ba' me ‘la. 


nau? ca' yin nau? ‘chi 
hnin' 6o ‘le. 


no o mye? nu' cai? te. 


. ‘nwa go chi? yin mokwa 


‘cauy chan ‘éwin, ‘da go 
chi? yin shoya 'gaur thay 
‘nwa go nair lo yin ne ‘pha 
`gwin. 

‘nwa no' `o oa! ‘kwe `hman 
0i' yin, [we dəgoun go yi 
‘gu ya' le ۰ 


‘nwa degauy fin epu win 
sho tolo. 


‘nwa te phe? 'kaur Bo ‘le, 
‘chaun go mo te? nain. 


ne ‘yu ‘su ‘do ‘pyo de. 


. hnou? toya sa to "lou 


pyignya ‘ko ‘ba go lai? ‘sa 
ðo, she ‘ba dou? kha' twe' 
le ¢ay'. 

pyinnya fi go nain lo ðo 
hnein' cha', `myin go nain 
lo ðo Ze? ko ‘shwe, ‘pwe go 
naiy lo ðo ‘Gain yai?. 


How could one get to the destina- 
tion if & pony is supplied only 
after sunset.—Refers to assistance 
which does not come in time. 

Latecomers wil get only cowdung 
and sand.—It is meant to en- 
courage punctuality. 

Old oxen like tender grass.—It is 
often jocularly used in respect of 
old men marrying young wives. 

If you love your cattle, graze them 
regularly and keep them in the 
cattle-pen ; if you love your son, 
keep him under a good teacher. 

If you want to have proper control 
over an ox, catch hold of its nose 
string. l 

Had I known that the pot of milk 
would be broken I would have 
devoted it beforehand to the 
Shwedagon Pagoda. 

Tt is just like a man owning only a 
single ox and having that ox 
afflicted with mulligrubs. 

A single ox, however good, will not 
do to bring (the cart) up the 
(steep) bank of the stream. 

He speaks like a mad ox pricked 
with a nail-tipped goad.—Speaks 
without thinking. 

One written word is as good as a 
hundred spoken words. 

If you practise in nine arts, you 
will undergo ten kinds of miseries. 


If you want to win over a learned 
man, humble yourself; if you 
want to be able to control a 
horse, tighten the rein; if you 
want to be able to control a pwè 


BURMESE PROVERBS : 


97. pyi? ‘si pyi? yay taur lo 
may, oca mofo''a meyo'. 


98. pin ‘yin de? okhe? ele? 
mo ‘oi nain. 


99, ‘pe yin ‘kauy de, 'taur yiy 
‘mouy de. 


100. pyi bay ‘mya روک‎ pho ‘ya 
[we ku myau? hnin’ tu. 


101. phya hma' hla' de me 
hou? pa, ca hma' ya' de 
mo hou? pa; mo phya ‘be 
hnin' bin hla' bade, mo ca 
‘be hniy' bin ya’ ba de. 

102. bela! mai? 6o ‘la, ‘mo 
mai? fo ‘la. 


103. ‘bu 'kaur hma' sin Khan, 
lin ‘kauy hma' sar ya' de. 


104. mecai? yin ‘kha, cai? hma' 
bin ‘sa. 

105. mo "kau yin ko ga' ‘Owe 
و5‎ hma', thou? ywe' pyi? 
ya! je ‘Se de. 

106. mo ‘sa ya'yin و‎ ‘fin, sa 
ya' yin shi de ‘min. 
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(i.e. dramatic performance) display 
your proficiency at singlestick. 
Fortune goes on piling up. If one 
sticks to one’s object one’s 

momentum is not reduced. 


A branch (of a tree) cannot be 
larger than the stem.—Used as 
a legal maxim; the interest can 
never amount to more than the 
principal. 

He who gives passes for a good 
fellow; he who asks for a thing 
is often hated. 


Frequent repairing makes the image 
of Buddha in the golden grotto 
resemble a monkey.—Too much 
of a thing is sometimes not good. 

Letting the hair fall in a fringe does 
not make one pretty, waiting does 
not always mean getting. There 
is beauty without fringes and 
you may get without waiting. 


Is it Bala (ie. name of a person) 
who is wicked, or is it the rain 
which is wicked *—Blame the 
right person. 

If the gourd-vine is good, a frame 
is put under it; if she gets a good 
husband, a maid comes by her 
own. 

If you don’t like it, it is bitter ; 
if you like it, you eat it. 

Whatever is bad, even if it be one’s 
own blood, will have to be expelled. 


Sidamin (i.e. cooked starch rice) or 
nothing at all—The best or 
nothing. 


42 KIN MAUNG LAT— 


107. mo ‘sa lo seyo, ‘sa lo yin 
ba ‘douy bei? 


108. ma pain ‘be mo ‘yauy 
hnip' mo nain ‘be me 
"maur hniy'. 

109. mo ‘ya ya' (? ne) za' cau 
0e ۰ 


110. moya' o mo hla' ‘bu sho 
de, 


111. ‘min kha' ‘za yau? ‘ca 
‘Kay ‘na 6i? pin, 


112. ‘min ‘ba ne gau? i', tha 


‘min ‘ba mane zau?. 

113. ‘min '$our ‘min gaur mo' 
ða ‘sa ya' de, ‘si ka? ka? 
‘pe. 


114. mo ‘ji kou? ko ‘pyo, tauy 
‘to ‘na le ba ye’. 


115. me ‘ji tehle', ‘zi tohle'. 


116. mi' ba' go nain lo yir, 
cin na. 
"mi mo the' ‘be cai? cai? 


shu, ma! no we ðu che? te! 


"hir ۰ 


117. 


118. ‘mi ‘mig ye go echi? mo 


"sa ya. 


If one does not want to eat one 
calls it the lowest part of an 
animal, but if one wants to eat, 
one says it is the best (lit. coping). 

Don’t sell anything which is not 
your own; don’t drive anything 

` over which you have no control. 

In the early days of marriage, you 
should kill the cat.—Advises young 
husbands to display some violence 
in order to cow their wives. 

If one does not win the affections of 
8 lady one says she is ugly.— 
“ Grapes are sour." 

A courtier is like a tree on the bank 
of a river. 

One may wait upon a prince but 
one can’t wait by a dish of rice. 
One eats because the food is said 
to be a dish for royalty but the 
fact remains that it is sticky and 

unpalatable. 

If you talk of tamarind and kokko 
(a kind of acacia) I am clever 
enough to understand that you 
mean. the south jungle. 

Sometimes it is the tamarind’s turn 
(to blossom and bear fruit) and 
sometimes it is the wild plum’s 
turn.—"' Turn about is fair play." 

If you want to have influence over 
your parents, be kind to them. 

Boiling hard without any fuel, like 
Manaw Wethu’s (prob. name of 
person) curry-pot. (Probably 
said of a man who is excited 
about nothing.) 

Don’t try and test what affection 
fire or an official or water has for . 
you. 
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119. ‘mi me laur yin, ein ‘mo 
gau hma tho ‘min che?. 


120. moux' ‘pe de’ phouy ‘ji 
‘cay ta? te. 


121. myi? ma myiy ‘bu, ‘mu go 
myi? thin sho $e lo: 


122. ‘mo chou? yin moei? lwe 
hniy', ne ke auy me ei? ta? 
hniy'. 

123. yau? ‘ca togun lu yi 
chuy, 'kaur giy othn? ce 
go shu?, mo lu? se ‘day ya' 
‘mye ‘lay. 

124. yau? ‘oa do' ‘phoun nya 
le? ‘youn, ‘mein ma' do' 
‘phouy sho'dour. 

125. yang nau? shə'dou pa 
‘mye ‘thour. 


126. ‘yu de' lu ‘she ji' i', mai? 
te' lu ‘she mofi'. 

127. ye `e `e 6aue chin yin, 
‘shaun kha go la ge”. 


198. ye ‘gu nya tin. 


129. ye bau? ca la?, ‘cin phyi? 
ta? i! 

130. ye mopyi' ‘Bo `o, bauy bin 
kha? te, 

131. ye hma o‘shoun, 'kour 
hma te ۰ 


You can cook on the roof of the 
house provided you do not set 
the house on fire—Do as you 
like provided you act sensibly. 

The monk who gives eatables to 
one is often mentioned as a learned 
monk. 

It is a case of a person calling the 
Mu a river because he has never 
seen. the river (i.e. the Irrawaddy). 

Don’t sleep as soon as night falls ; 
don’t sleep till the sun is high up 
in the heavens. 

A man’s glory is his genius; he 
can pluck a star from the zenith 
and never fail. 


Man’s strength lies in his right arm 
while a woman’s lies in her coil 
of hair. 

The hair-coil is by custom behind 
the hair-knot.—The wife takes 
second place to husband. 


` À lunatic can be cured but a wicked 


man. cannot. 


If you want to drink cold water, 


come during winter.—A hint that 
things must be asked for during 
the proper season. 

Swim across a river by starting at 
& point higher up (so as to make 
allowance for the current). 

Continued dropping of water makes 
2. hole in the ground. 

Empty vessels make the greatest 
sound. 

The original owner of a thing cannot 
claim any share of it if it was lost 
in the water (ie. sea, river, Or 
lake) and was subsequently re- 
covered; if, however, it was 


135. ‘fe 


KIN MAUNG LAT— 


132. ye lun hma', she cha! de. 


133. ye Si? me 'lau gin, ye 


‘haun go Gun yin pa? ta? 
te. 


134. Je' dwig to êwe, kwe ya 


to "cha. 


kala'  wi' bg? ne? 
phyay 6obe?; gu' kala! 
wi'be? nya' nar ne? 


136. fwe ban so ‘ye fe' ne 


‘Kauy de sho, ga' ‘kywe go 
"kho ‘gan ba ge. 


137. [we lin ‘ban ‘kho Bo, pe 


‘sho chu? ya' myi ‘lo. 


138. le ‘main ‘mya ze, ci ‘tha 


ge. 


139. la' yaur hnin' mye ‘gon. 


140. Le? khon? 'twig ga' ye, 


Sun lo hmau? lo 


hmau?. 


un, 


141. lin 6e ba bi sho, epyo ‘la 


lo! ‘me. 


lost on land and was subsequently 
recovered, he can claim a half 
share from the finder.—Burmese 
customary law. 

Tt is a case of a fisherman setting 
2 screen (to catch fish) after the 
waters have receded.— "Take Time 
by the forelock." 

He who throws away old water 
before getting new (ie. fresh 
water) is liable to suffer from 
thirst. 

He does one thing in one's presence 
and another thing behind one's 
back. 

For past deeds retribution may come 
to-morrow or the day after, but 
for present deeds it may come 
to-night or to-morrow morning. 

You say that the clerk Shwe Pan 
is a good lawyer. Well, let him 
steal my buffalo (and then defend 
himself). 

Must my pasoe (ie. loincloth) be 
removed because I stole the gold 
tray.—The idea is that appro- 
priate punishment should be 
awarded for a specific offence. 

Let there be many labourers, and 
keep many granaries. 

It is will-o’-the-wisp compared with 
moonlight. 

I am just like water held in the 
palm of your hand, you can either 
pour it out gently or spill it out- 
right by up-turning your hand. 

It is like asking a woman whether 
she is & spinster when she has 
already said that her husband is. 
dead. 


BURMESE PROVERBS : 
142. loy la' go opin, shin jin 
odi' lo hla' bi'. 
143. lu' sei? hnin' myau? sei? 
otu du ۰ * 


144. lu to ‘be dag hnin', we? 
‘fa "ja ‘mu ‘bo we ‘sa de. 


145. la yin taun ‘louy, shou? 
yiy mowy ‘nyiy. 


146. hla' ge jin lo', me muy 
ou? hnin' pu? othu? thu, 


147. hle o‘shin, ‘myin ete. - 


148. hle gwe? oi' shan yin 
shay myi ða, olan go mo 
‘hle ‘bu. j 


149. we? lo sə`jin hlan de. 


150. ‘wun ga molwe, ‘0a 


mome. 


151. "wur te ‘louy 'kaur, gaur 
tache? mo ‘khe ‘bu. 


152. we gag ta gei?, yei? kha 
te ۰ 


153. ‘wa o ‘si pyi ði' hne. 


154. ‘wa no ‘bin go ye `0win 
êi" hne. 
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Diligence is the stem but you still 
want prudence and heedfulness. 


Man's mind is as changeable as a 
monkey’s. Í 


A man who is worth an anna buys 
and eats eight annas’ worth of 
pork.—“ Cut your coat according 
to your cloth.” 


When advancing, an enemy is like 
& mountain; when retreating, 


like a mustard seed. 


To make herself beautiful Me Mun 
(name of person) rubs her face 
with a brick which puffs up the 
face. 

One must be careful in getting down 
from a boat, so also'in getting 
on to a horse's back. 

Would rather take the boat up- 
stream in an empty state than 
pull down the flag.—Pride of a 
formerly rich man. 

Like a pig upsetting the trough 
(after eating the contents). 

He who is not born of one is not 
looked upon as a son. 


When the digestive organs function 
well, one does not suffer from 
headache. 


When one has to buy rice one buys 
only + bushel, but when one is 
entitled to rations one’s require- 
ments amount to $ bushel. 


It is like a sheaf of bamboos getting 
untied. 

Just like putting water into an 
unholed bamboo.—A futile effort. 


46 KIN MAUNG LAT— 


155. we bu taug yau? hma' 
phyip' cau? 'mi.'Üwe mo 
kau? pa ‘bu. 


156. khwe' da? te' ‘nwa go 
faun, kan da? te' ‘nwa 
hniy' ‘nya. 


157. 1" go le? ya, pyinnya 
go le? ‘we. 


158. ðəmiy o ko dain mo tha’, | 


‘way mewa'. 


159. 0e? dana' go, ‘min hma' 
Bo Ba ‘pe nain ya i'. 

160. Qin ‘bya hma 6ei?, ‘su hma 
ei”, 

161. 0i? ko o ‘phya, ‘wa go e 


` 


yin. 

162. ði? ko nain lo yiy, ne 
‘pha. 

103. 0i? kau? ‘wa gau? ko myiy 
naiy i', lu gau? ko mo myin 
nain. 

164, 0i? ‘sein ‘wa ‘zein go ein 
'dwig Bo' ‘éwin ya i', lu 
‘sein go ein 'dwir So' me 
‘win ya. 


165. 0i? methu, hye? mo ‘na. 


166. Qi? sa pye? ka’, otc? hma' 
ða mo fe ya. 


When one goes to Webu mountain 
(i.e. Mount Vepulla believed to 
abound in precious stones) it is 
not for one to collect coal. 

In avoiding an ox which has the 
habit of goring people, one comes 
against another which kicks.— 
“Out of the frying-pan into the 
fire." 

Heedfulness is (like) the right arm, 
while knowledge is (like) the left 
arm. 

An old stag will have to go hungry 
if he does not get up and find 
food for himself.—'' The sleeping 
fox catches no poultry." 

Only a king can remit a death 
sentence.—A legal maxim. 

Though given a smooth mat to sleep 
on, he sleeps on a bed of thorns. 

Start from the top when felling 
a tree, but begin at the bottom 
when cutting down bamboos. 

If you want to have control over a 
log, have a drag-hole. 


You can see a crooked post or 
bamboo but you can’t see a 
crooked mind. 


There is no objection to bringing 
green wood and bamboos into 
the house, but there is such objec- 
tion to bringing “ green ” indi- 
viduals, i.e. strangers. 

Birds do not perch on a tree which 
has no thick branches.—A poor 
man cannot have many adherents. 


Those who break their word are 
generally short-lived. 


BURMESE PROVERBS : 


. 167. ‘6e ‘nyi khan, dawe ya'. 


168. Seda lo' ‘pe, be ‘ze Bo 
hma' a gau? 8۰ 


169. ðu ‘gan che ‘ay na. 


170. 60 ‘kho ‘kho ðo nauy ‘jwe 
ya' i, ‘mi lauj Bo nauy 
‘jwe moya'. 


171. Gudo te'ya go ‘na le i', tiji 
aur məoir'. 
172. @u' myo' ne, 6u' ‘tain che. 


173. @u' go yin phye”, ga yin 
pye’. 

174. €i da- myi? ‘ci teuy thi' 
‘shi li, kho ‘yi sin 'shai?, 
liy' nau? lai? i'. 

175. 0e ya ‘ga shin, yo ya ‘ga 
piy. 


176. ðe ða ðə de, na' de? mo 


‘Oe "bu. 


177. 02i? sa pha? ya ‘na thaun 
ba, ou? sa ya' ‘no ‘no; 
“bein ‘do pha? ya ‘na 
thauy ba, ۲ na pyau? ‘no 


M 


no. 
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He who bears patiently makes the 
other man repent eventually. 

Should anything be given with 
willingness, swallow it, even though 
it may be poison.—‘‘ Never refuse 
a good offer." 

It is & case of a blind man having 
his little toes sore. 

We can hope for the punishment of 
a thief in the next existence but 
we cannot do the same in respect 
of fire. - 

He knows what good conduct is 
but he does not act up to it. 

If you live in a country, pay the 
dues of that country.—‘‘ When in 
Rome, do as Romans do." 


In trying to ruin others, one often 
ruins oneself first. 


Neither rivers nor mountains can 
stop a woman from going after 
the man she loves. 


It was an elephant that died but 
he paid compensation as if it 
had been dirt (Pin taken as first 
syllable of Pali paysu = dirt, 
dust). 

It is true that he died but he was 
not more ill than I am. (? A 
refusal to admit superiority.) 


It does not necessarily follow that 
because one listens to a thaiksa 
-(Le. mystical writing) being read, 
one will find hidden treasure, nor 
does it follow that because one 
listens to & medical treatise being 
read, one will be able to cure a 
patient. 


48 KIN MAUNG LAT— 


178. “hin ‘kann yin so "aug If the curry be good it does not 
hnin' bin the' the’. matter even if it be served in the 
lid of the cooking pot. 


179. hay ko bo', man 6u' bo'. Assume a dignified appearance and 
leave the display of pride to 


others. : 
180. ‘haug ‘ðo `o ga', ‘hin An old cooking pot can produce 
‘gauy thwe? te. good curry. 
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coop 106. oo sgios 107. 00:80‏ 
orscBagSi809§:805 1 108. eGCobeesp6ss€ ۱ ofEDoeosS:gf 1‏ ۱ ون 
eooosq (es) once 110. egeo onyo 111. of:‏ .109 
soaus: 112. eGrokescoocbeNooo6to kpe‏ 
ao2 113. eCrobseBsesoo6Q csx0cxq00GicormSinSd1 114. of‏ 
a$oySsoragghusBsorengb‏ ی 
BorR¥EcBaqEioyEsou 117. Sood Sof esse‏ .116 
Po 118. Br1o€sieqc8aaqSooSsqo1 119. 80000 ag 6‏ 
Bd8:calEgo1 ovs —— 120. Q eooo: ۱ oso 1‏ 
Gofio 122. PSeqiSogbosBSogeSsfi0s‏ .121 
دوه modeseréosBborc5gfn 193. coxocfproba$i ogagSa$i‏ 
sag Sag SiocgSoonSsis co Ss 124. euR‏ 
GiBgo$eadoda 125. cubes Babe ۰ gA‏ 
cafo eo 127. cacao Aingia]‏ 
Ro 128. eqogz20b1 — 129. colo ono‏ 
aoi 131. esgosoejw‏ (806ددمه) egeggpearrefucoléo&‏ .130 
oj&eooooco. — 132. eqcp$gisocbqjoocOt 133. ۵6۵0800026226۱‏ 


cornes choco 134. eg mar Spore 
135. egona npo ngono os 136. eg 
foncaogesenobra Bic Bsosoloo 137. egoobo§$s3:e0051 
qafe qose ^ 138. cog&sqpseeiooooseor “139. coespest 
eom 140. opposer 141. o08 
eoo 1 səd|cooscƏooz 142. ghs gE 
143. op BoosCeqoooBobseopopf eco don 144. 0۲02۵08860020 
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9000030 D) 145. coragEsorrbadaisqSagiég’oobsn 146. 0 
BE Gody sacg Sogn 147. ccosəsoCal ۵62020200۱ 
148. comp (gcd) apSsao$aqbao$epSoorisaciBecdoge 149. ob 
cQooso6:o9oopor 150. osmog 151. o8sora}seo22€s! 
come 152. ocSao$co8cbiGogo0031 153. oboo HGS 
Ha 154. okgosvbsegorbzonghgcbi 155. coco 
JÉSionpohBicagosonolon 156. egode 
vaski 157. ABopionnomè 158. vei 
REecoiobeo1 159. sochsleRiebsgeooSoor1cus8Eqpetn 160. o28 
fpeqooSSisgeyrs861 161. o»bojeo[sosokojesees 162. aob088Ec8 
cg6isoom ^ 168. oobeoooo5io kama BGESEshuopearraAcBofGEREr 
164. oo606:0 kDS:s390p Seog منود :9۵و10 وم‎ 165. 28 
موجه ونچهه‎ 166. oogoqubooissoso5qpoooregeospr 167. aD: 
. diadeogi 168. ang jevsieaxcanreanSyisaxco Mal 169. ogoo$st 
egaogeson 170. agge iep cogan epeo 
171. ageordooqpecgoscopheiicogifydesacxtvoy — 172. ap Bes 
QNE (eq): 173. ap, Bg SqaBiclEqodi 174. Sof: 
cobb og: sso bepadi 175. eapo] 
ccSpornob 176. eoo02¢0000 00 iclose 177. Bho 
agpi $osecooto]i agra Ra Segoorddepgoxeo0260l opsoeqooogegat 
. 178. ortsearrb:0qEioccorbsgEvEcoghaogh 179. oo” Sc ooo Ru 
180. eurotecoorsPemoiorbsearrEsegdon Si 


Note.—ln checking on behalf of the author, who is now in Burma, 
the final proof of his article, it occurred to me that some explanation of 
the employment of brackets in the Burmese text might be required. 
Generally speaking, bracketed insertions are intended to assist the reader 
by giving the full forms of words appearing in contracted form in the 
original, or by correcting such mis-spellings as might prove puzzling. In 
two cases—Nos. 36 and 109—brackets enclose a word or words giving 
a variant of the proverb, known to the -author, which he thought 
' preferable, or, at least, worthy of record. 

J. A. 8. 





A Chinese Vocabulary of Cham Words and Phrases 


Transcribed, translated, and edited by E. D. Epwarps and 
C. O. BLAGDEN 


(pas list of words and phrases is part of the same volume which 

contains the Chinese-Malay vocabulary published in Vol. VI, 
Part 3, of the Bulletin, and is arranged on a similar plan. It has, 
however, offered greater difficulties than its predecessor owing to 
the fact that, as compared with Malay, Cham is an unfamiliar language ; 
and though Aymonier and Cahaton’s Dictionnaire Cam-Frangais 
(published at Paris by Ernest Leroux in 1906) is a first-class piece 
of work, it does not seem to solve all the problems involved. in this 
vocabulary. 

The Cham language is spoken by a dwindling population in Southern 
Annam and a larger group in French Cochin-China, Camboja, and 
Siam. The latter group is now completely Muslim, the former contains 
a minority of Muslims and-about twice as many adherents of a species 
of Hinduism. Sanskrit and Arabic loan-words are therefore fairly 
numerous in the dictionary, though few will be found in this vocabulary. 
Apart from such obviously foreign elements, the Cham language is a 
curious blend of Indonesian and Mon-Khmer; and scholars still 
differ as to which of these two is the fundamental and original factor. 
The difficulty is increased by the circumstance that the morphology 

` of these two families of speech is very similar, both using prefixes and 
infixes which in some cases are practically identical. This, however, 
is not a matter that need be discussed here. So far as the vocabulary 
of Cham is concerned, it is certainly noticeable that a large number 
of everyday words, such as the names of the parts of the body and 
of many common objects, are Indonesian, and the same is true of 
the numerals (up to and including a thousand). At any rate, the 
amalgamation of Indonesian and Mon-Khmer elements in the Cham 
language seems to be of very ancient date and in more recent times 
further loanwords have evidently been taken over from Khmer - 
in the region where the two languages are in contact. 

The Cham alphabet is of Indian origin, with a few additions, and 
the Cham words are given here in the romanized spelling of the above- 
mentioned dictionary, in the introduction of which the pronunciation 
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is explained. (I am informed, however, by M. Cabaton that the v 
is really pronounced like the English w.) For the rest it is only 
necessary to state here that d and b are unvoiced and p is merely & 
variant for p; the diphthongs az and au in closed syllables are pro- 
nounced ع‎ and-o respectively, and ó stands for # and o' for o» in the 
International Phonetic Alphabet; 4 is another way of writing y 
(with the usual English consonantal value) when preceded by another 
consonant, and yat represents ui (but as a rule 4 is the English w). 
The Chinese words have been romanized with their Pekinese sounds 


_in the spelling of Giles's dictionary, as was done in the case of the 


OMIM Ot Rw t2 OH 


m: a LE 
CU جر‎ & N = © 


above-mentioned “ Chinese Vocabulary of Malacca Malay Words and 
Phrases ”. 

A few words of Archaic Cham from old inscriptions and word lists 
in the Bulletin de l'Ecole Française d’ Extrême Orient have been given 
in the notes, as in some cases the words in the vocabulary approximate 
more to the older forms than to the modern ones registered in the 
dictionary. 


i RARE 
CHAM VOCABULARY 
Part I 
XK X M Astronomy 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. | Cham. 
X Bky, heaven um gt la i lanik 
= cloud 7 FI [q yeh ah yin aih añin* 
E thunder nes lang gram* 
iS rain BB ۲ hu chan hujan* 
H sun 4m 8j & yang hu jui yan hurëi* 
H moon 4 FR E yang pu lan yan bulan* 
HH star REH pu tu butuk 
38 frost ik chan [not recorded] 
JR wind EJ E ah yin ahin* 
= snow A 8 i5 pa hu chan — hujan* 
m dew HE ché lan jalledhar* 
= lightning À À Bj ché ko la éakala 
Hn mist, vapour JE: gj shé la — 
JR ie AT pa ya — ja* 
2 hail F pu [not recorded]* 


m IH m m m mn از‎ 


GRRE HERE + KW WET PB Ru 3۶ EE BÉ 
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Re 
RE 
لژ‎ < 


IH 


Du >u hth wuwmwmw m 


Meaning. 

the day is dull 

tho day is fine 

disobey Heaven, in 
defiance of Nature 

moral principles, 
divine justice 

the day grows late 

blue sky 

yellowish sky (dust 
haze) 

dark clouds, over- 
caat 

white clouds 

yellowish clouds 

reddish clouds 

black clouds 

clouds 

among the clouds 

cloud canopy 

the sun comes out 

sunset 

the days are long 

the days are short 

midday, noon 

the sun (day) is 
warm 

shadows thrown by 
the sun 

the days are cold 


moon rises 
the moon sets 


moonlight 


moon dark, i.e. 


moonless 
the stars come out 
stars fall (or set) 
stars are plentiful 


stars are few 


Sound Equivalent. 
7 6.2 8 
z 

À vH gi 


B OE ER 
DH RE % a 


SEG mp S$ 
x 


Ei s; EE Sb St لت‎ E] XD % جر‎ 
REESE ESHER X] E 
Her ۵۴ 25 ESO HE 


Pon 81 gg ۶۱ 2۶ 


la i tii 
k‘ung 
ch‘a la i 


la i hsien 


la i ta lai 
i ch‘6n lai 
ku ni lai 


i ch‘én yeh ah yin 


pu ti yeh ah yin 
ku ni yeh ah yin 
hsien yeh ah yin 
hei yeh ah yin 
yeh ah yin 

yeh ah yin nao 
yeh ah yin chà 
yang hu jui nao 
yang hu jui ta lai 
yang hu jui ao 
yang hu jui nieh 
yang hu jui wu 
yang hu jui pa ta 


yang hu jui pa 
yang hu jui 16 én 


yang pu lan nao 
yang pu lan ta lai 
yang pu lan 

yang pu lan hei 


pu tu nao 
pu tu ta lai 
pu tu lo 
pu tu ti chi 
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Cham. 
lanik lir* 
khaun* 
jha lanik* 


lanik siyo'n* 


lanik —* 
lenik hijau* 
lanik kuñik* 


aih anin hijau* 


aih anin putih* 
aih anin kuñik* 
aih ahin —* 
aih ahin —* 
aih anin* 
aih anin nau* 
aih ahin can* 
yan hurëi nau* 
yan hurëi —* 
yan huréi —* 
yan hurëi nak* 
vih huréi* 
yah hurëi 
padjak* 


* 


yan hurd: 
laan* 

yan bulan nau* 

yan bulan —* 

yan bulan 

yan bulan —* 


butuk nau* 
butuk —* 
butuk 16* 
butuk dikik* 


tT 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54. 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


175 g 
fi > 
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Meaning. 


Sound Equivalent. 


the wind is strong PJ [IÑ 3۴ 


the wind is light 


the wind blows 


the wind is rising 


a cool wind 


PJ 0 7 

BJ 4 A- 
BJ 70 Hy ak 
3 BL j p 


the breeze is pleasant fay] Dk] ## 


the great rains 
little rains 

to rain 

the rain stops 
it is raining 

it is not raining 
to snow 


the mist is much 


the mist is little 


FF I dh 
758 i 
Bi . 
BA ۱ XE 


Ke YG. 


7۵ Be BH WH 


17 yh m ۰ 


WE 
We 0B 65 À 


ah yin nung (lung) 


ah yin nai 
ah yin p‘iao 
ah yin ma lai 
18 ên ah yin 
ah yin hsien 


nung (lung) hu chan 


nai hu chan 
hu chan 

hu chan ting 
ma ta hu chan 
ha po hu chan 
hu chan shé le 
Bhé la lo 

shé la ti chi 


Cham. 
anin —* 
anin naib* 
anin bauh* 
anin mo'rai* 
anin laan* 
anin sjo'm* 
hujan —* 
hujan naih* 
hujan 
hujan — 
mo'dà hujan* 
pak hujan* 
hujan —* 
پڪ‎ 15* 
— dikik* 


2. Literally, “ fæces (or secretion) of the wind.” See also n. 9. 
3. Identification doubtful. 

4. Cf. 10, 53-9. 
5. yan = “ deity ", cf. 6, 31-42. It should not be added when 


the meaning is “ day ” but only when it is “sun”. 


For a better 


Chinese transcription of the word huré for “ day”, see 139. An 
epigraphic form is huriy. ` 
6. Cf. 5, 122-5, 142, 143. 
9. The Chinese Ej has been corrected into [M, which rightly 


appears in 23-5, 27, 29, 30, 47-52, 352. 


10. Cf. 4, 14 (and note). i 
11. Identification doubtful. It may represent salim, which also 
means “ dew". 
14. — 100. Of. 64 (and note): ya stands for ia, " water," but 
the syllable pa in 10 and 14 has not been identified. As snow and ice 
cannot have been familiar to the Chams, one may suppose that some 
kind of paraphrase was coined for the occasion. 
15. This may be meant for rabuk, “ tempest.” 
16. The identification of the second word is doubtful but seems 
probable. Cf. 126. 


17. = “ drought", which implies fine weather. Cf. 127. 


18. Identification doubtful. The first words means “ bad ”, cf. 340, 
577; and the supposed sense is “ bad (towards) heaven”. Cf. I. 
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19. The Cham equivalent given would mean a “clear sky ". 
A possible alternative for siyo'& is sjam or sio’m, which can mean 
“beautiful ” but also “ good, auspicious, lucky ”, etc. Cf. 52, 339, 576. 

20. Cf. 32, 40, 44, 98, 133 (and note), 502. : 

21, 23. hijau should mean “green”. Cf. 232, 541 (and note). 
The Chinese character stands for green, blue, black, “the colour of 
nature," a drab, neutral tint. 

21-T. The Chinese transcription inverta the Soria Cham order. 

22. Of. 1, 505, 539. 

23. Cf. 9. 

24. Cf. 2 (and note), 543. 

25. Cf. 505, 539. 

26. Of. 2 (and note), 542, 552-4. 

27. Cf. 544 (and note). 

28. Cf. 2 (and note). 

29, 31. Cf. 372. The word naw means “to go", “to walk". 
Cf. 99, 106, 112, 118, 118. 

30. Identification doubtful as regards the last word. If the order 
of the original is correct, the meaning is “ the clouds hide ” (something 
or other, presumably the sun). 

32. Cf. 20, 40, 44, 98, 133. 

33. Cf. 155, 399. There should be no yañ here. Cf.-5 (and note). 

34. Cf. 156, 400. There should be no yan here. Cf. 5 (and note). 

35. = “ midday, noon "', if yan is omitted and the order is inverted. 
Otherwise, the words mean “ the sun (is in?) the middle". Cf. 5 
(and note), 88, 104, 501. 

36. Literally, “the sun is warm”; without yan the meaning 
would be “ day ” (or ‘ days). Cf. b, 123, 135, 503. 

37. The syllable pa has not been identified. The Cham word 
for “ shadow ” is banuk, with a variant form bano’k. 

38. The yan is superfluous. Cf. 5, 51, 125, 134. 

39. .Cf. 6, 29, 31 (and note), 372. | 

40. Cf. 20, 32, 44, 98, 133 (and note), 502. 

42. Of. 544 (and note), 20, 235. 

43. Cf. 29, 31 (and note), 372. 

44. Of. 7, 20, 32, 40, 98, 133 (and note), 502. 

46. Qf. 60, 409. | 

46. Cf. 410. z 

4T.. C£. 9, 53, 105, 107, 352, 453. The doubtful word in 47, 53, 
105, 107, and 453 may be praun, “ big." 
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48. naik = “small”. Cf. 54, 108, 116, 252, 268, 452, 454. 
49, The identification of the second word is doubtful. It means 
“ to air by shaking ”, e.g. a garment. 
. Literally, “ the wind comes," cf. 373. 
. Order inverted. Cf. 9, 125, 134. 
. Literally, “ the wind is good." Cf. 19. 
. Cf. 47 (and note), 4, 10, 54-9. 
. The order is inverted. Cf. 48 (and note). 


50 


54 


54-9. Of. 4 (and note). 


57. Literally, ‘ there is rain." Cf. 402 (and note). 

58. Cf. 403 (and note). 

59. Cf. 4, 13. 

60. Cf. 18, 45, 409. 

61. Cf. 18, 46, 410, 590. 

Part I 
Hi HA FJ Geography 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 
iL large river = ting 
A stone ^E pu tou 
mk water x ye 
Be road = E ché lan 
JF well X mo 
5 wall 5 ۹ ku ping 
pk city, city wall Xt pan 
ïJ river T lung 
ü sea iu hsi 
m ditch, watercourse, E tun 
moat | i 

Ee bank, shore it ni 
Hh ground, earth, world JT #4 ta na 
+ earth, soil 3T fh ta na 
fü street 3X WE ché lan 
Bi] garden > fang 
Ak forest XX ko yu 
FF village KA ao fang 
H field aX 2 wj ao pu la 
JR spring x ya 
71 HE stone bridge RH À pu tou pang 
hH 


pond 


tano'h* 
tano'h* 
jalan* 
bo’n* 
kayäu* 


* 


apuh, apoh* 
ja* 


raban batáu* 
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Cham. 


Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 
83 ۶ waves EX T ao lang —— 
84 JH the hill is high BY Fe chi liang Go'k riyä* 
85 |] the hill is low BY yj 52 chi pieh àrh čo’k bjo'r* 
86 jl H on the bill BH + 7] chi kan tao — to’k* 
87 lp F below the hill BDF fp hi kan ni — šo'k* 
88 lj among the hills BU T+ chi wu vih &o'k* 
. 89 Hi B on this side of the By pef EE 3 chi ah lan sang س س‎ éo'k* 
hills (i.e. South) 
90 lj f over the hills (i.e. FN EX = chi li ku sang likuk — é0’k* 
North) , 
91 (lI 38 beside the hill Hp 3 chi chin — Go'k* 
92 $f زار‎ green hills Z BS 11) i ch'én chi éo’k hijau* 
93 JK PE  thewaterisdeep JF HY ya tun ja —* 
94 KË “the water is shallow J F ya pu ja —* 
95 Z7K FF the water is clear IF BE X ya ch‘éni jā jañaih 
96 JK FE the water is muddy JF iR ya hun ja — 
97 7K Ye the water flows FE ya ch'ang (chang) jā —* 
98 Z7K ¥ the water falls F Sc ya ta lai ja —* 
99 7K lH the water springs ZF | ya nao jā nau* 
(out) 
100 3K 7K ice water, frozen ار‎ IF pa ya — —* 
waters 
101 ۷۲ 3&  river-odge ES ting chin ——* 
102 L هر‎ the middle of the E Hg ting chao ——* 
river 
103 yay ə% the river is shallow f F lung pu krauh —* 
104 yy H in the river BE T lung wu vih kraun* 
105 yay WE the river is wide BH SE lung nung (lung)  krauñ —* 
106 38 ۲0 to eross the river Ma AB nao lung nau krauñ* 
107 KM] a great river 3t 8H nung (lung) lung — krauà —* 
108 JJ. Ñf a small river 75 8 nai lung krauh naih* 
109 #% HE plank bridge j] X À ko yu pang raban kayáu* 
110 3 HE new bridge 4E 3p nien pang rabah —* 
111 2 # old bridge 3 35 hou pang raban —* 
112 38 HE to cross a bridge Fal 345 nao pang nau raban* 
113 Æ Be dry road Hx BE nao ché lan jalan nau* 
114 7K PE water-way FRE ya chê lan jalan jà* 
115 Kf main road d EE ché lan nung (lung) jalan prauñ* 
116 , Be small road BET, ché lan nai jalan naib* 
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Meaning. . Sound Equivalent. - Cham. 
H enter the city 22 Ek ft Be. te ma lu ma tamó' rumo’h* 
BE leave the city Ht OC; nao pan nau —* 
Hh inside the city (or PE FE ` pan nung (lung) — — 
city-wall) : š 
Sk outside the city HF B. pan nai — 
> 


the city is square JE AANO pa na pa ———* 


62. Cf. 101, 102. 

63. Cf. 81. . ۲ 

64. Cf. 14, 80, 93-100, 114, 481, 487. 

65. Cf. 75, 113-16, 375, 376. 

67. Cf. Khmer kémpén, “ enceinte, mur,” i.e. ۰ 
68. Cf. 118-121. 

69. Identification doubtful. . 

73, 74. Epigraphic tana. Cf. 576-9. 

75. Cf. 65 (and note). 

76. = Annamese vw'o'n. 

TT. = “ tree ”, “ wood ” (the substance), not “ forest". Cf. 157, 


161, 175, 178, 185, 186, 264, 265, 295, 345. Another form is kuyau. 


78. Of. 76. 
79. Identification doubtful, but the Cham word means “field, 


garden, plantation ۰ 


80. = “water”. Cf. 64, 93-100. 

81. Order inverted. Cf. 63. ۱ 

84. The identification of the second word is doubtful. 
85. Of. 348, 414. | 

86, 87. Order inverted. 

88. Order inverted. Cf. 35, 104. 

89-91. Order inverted and words unidentified. 

92. Order inverted. Cf. 541, 21, 23 (and note). 
93-100. Cf. 64. I 

93. Cf. 407. 

94. Cf. 103, 408. 

97. The second word may perhaps be jaun, “‘ torrent." 
98. Cf. 20, 32, 40, 44, 133. But the meaning is not quite the same 


throughout. 


99. Cf. 64, 29, 31, 106, 112, 113, 118, 372. 
100. Cf. 14 (and note). 
101, 102. Order inverted. Cf. 62. 


122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 


132, 


133 
134 


103. Cf. 69, 94, 408. 
104. Cf. 35, 88, 501. 


105. Cf. 47 (and note). 
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106. Cf. 29, 31, 112, 113, 118, 372. A more precise equivalent for 
“ to cross” is tapa. 


107 


. Cf. 47 (and note). 


108. Cf. 48 (and note), 54, 116. 
109. Cf. 81, 77 (and note). 


110. Of. 150. 


111. Cf. 138, 149. 
112. Cf. the references under 106 (note). 


113. The order appears to be inverted. What is meant is “ a road 


on which one can walk” = 262. Cf the references under 106 (note). 
114. Cf. 65, 64. 
115. Cf. 47 (and note), 65, 226, 267. 


116. Cf. 48 (and note). 


117. Literally, “enter a house." An epigraphic form of tamó' is 
tama. Cf. 363. 

' 118-121. Cf. 68, 373. 

121. The last syllable may represent pak, “ four.” 


SSUR BARRE Hw 


Meaning. 
spring 
summer 
autumn 


winter 


‘dull, cloudy 


clear, blue sky 
year 
time, season 


daytime, daylight, 


day 
night š 
early, morning , 
late, evening 
cold 


Parr 1 
FF 4 F4 Time 


Sound Equivalent. 


ERAN HWS 
cH 


pu lan pu lou 
pu lan pu ch'üeh 
pu lan pu lo 

pu lan lo én 

tii 

kung 

t'un 


ko 


Cham. 
bulan —* 
bulan padjak* 
bulan —* 
bulan lean* 
lir* 
khaun* 
thun* 
kal* 


135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 


142 
143 


144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 


154 
155 
156 


e 
t> 


3 mp8 gh کت‎ ۱ Rad BSH = S= jo nt jJ # 


À | 
MH rd dr omo mom nm mmm 


È 
À 
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Aleaning. 
hot 
present, now 
noon 
ancient, old 
to-day 


to-morrow 


day before yester- 


day 
this month 
month, (month 
before last) 
this year 
next year 
year after next 
last year 
year before last 
old year 
new year 
100 years 
1,000 years 
10,000 years 4 


one year 


Sound Equivalent. 


A 


T TE 


the nights are long Z, 1 
the nights are short Z, +, 


122-5. Cf. 6 (and note). 
Literally, “ hot months." Cf. 135. 


123. 
. Literally, ‘‘ cold months." Cf. 51, 134. 
. Identification doubtful. Cf. 16. 
. Literally, ‘‘ drought.” Cf. 17. 

. Cf. 144-154. 
. From the Sanskrit kala. 
. Possibly jala, “ morning, noon," or julà, "day, morning, 


Cf. 51, 125. 
Cf. 36, 123, 503. 


pa ta 

lai 

chung 

hu: 

hu lai ni 

pu ko 

ah nao sang yang 
hu jui 

hu pu lan 

ah nao sang yang 
pu lan 

t'un ni 

t'un ah nao 

tan Ji ku 

nao t^un 

t'un san 

hou t‘un 

nien t'un 

sa la to tun 

sa la p'iao t'un 


ga to man t'un 


sa tun 
iao 


i nieh 


. $.Of. morat, “ to come," 373. Cf. 500. 
. ? Of. talaih, “ to undo, to cease.” Cf. 20, 32, 40, 44, 98, 502. 


huréi ni* 
paguh 
— — — (yan) 
huréi* 
bulan —* 
— — — (yan) 
bulan* 
thun ni* 
thun anap* 
thun likuk* 
thun amnauh* 
thun — 
thun —* 
thun —* 
sa ratuh thun* 
sa ribíu thun* 
sa tumo'n 
thun* 
Bü thun* 
* 


— nak* 


157 
158 
159 
` 160 
161 
162 
163 


164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
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138. 
139. Literally, “this day." 


Cf. 111, 149. 


593 (and note). 

141. Cf. 5 (and note); yang is superfluous here and sang is un- 
identified ; the rest appears to be amnauh, “after ” (or amnauh nau, 
“ past”). The order seems to be wrong. 


142. Cf. 6 (and note). 
143. 


Cf. 141, 147. 


144—154. Cf. 128. 
Cf. 139, 593 (and note). 
The second word is doubtfully identified. 


144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


Cf. 90. 


Probably there should be nau after amnauh. Cf. 141. 


ko yu li pang 


148. san is unexplained. 

149. Cf. 111, 138. 

150. Cf. 110. 

151-3. Cf. 568-570. 

154. Of. 558. 

155. Of. 33, 399. 

156. Cf. 34, 400. 

Part IV 
4 À P Flowers and Trees 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 

AE À ZR Chinese rosewood $ X 3⁄4 H 
1b flower fay 
¥ fui N 
ff bamboo KI 
X wood, tree # X 
Zinger 3» 
PM garlio Bj E F 
Ei" leeks E m ER 
2 onions pap ۶ HE 
3t brinjal, egg-plant fJ FE 
HH. beans, poas A BY 
HK Tice + 9 
f 7K «perfume, sent ZF Æ BA 
3 wheat K 


Cf. 5, 31, 32, 34, 36—42, 141, 144, 


brah* 
jā gahliu* 
[not recorded] 


171 
172 
173 
174 


175 
176 
177 
178 
179 


180 
181 


182 
183 
184 
185 


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 


194 
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Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 

= fragranoe + Bñ 
x grass 3 
CI banana ET 
Hf + mandarin orange Y; Ht 

(Citrus nobilis) 
De FE FE jackfruit tree (Arto- dj HY ۲ 1 

big carpus integrifolia) 

BR Z coconut * 3x 
3 root im 
B tree He x 
HÎ و‎ pme FF 
YE sk ùh lit. fierce fre où — XX F 
7% Indian name for 3 4A 

cotton or some of 

its tissues 
KAG me $MM 
JE # red pepper Tk XK XK FF 
BA AR pepper FT +, 
BEAK sepan (sappan) He 24 ARD 

wood 
fb K ebony Hk HO d 
ÉL JR red creepers (?) f ck AN 
ij RE cardamom, nutmegs Ê BA FA 
HE HE ntm #4 
B AE BE rose water FAR ` 
ÉI BE. cabbage دز‎ B 
JF 26 mustard-plant & Bl 2 Ë 
MEE) tumipa and similar 2 IR, X 

š roots ` 

UO fennel, aniseed [3 m 


` 157. Cf. 161. The specific name has not been identified. 
158. The word for “flower” should be bund 
corresponding to the Malay bunga. 


variant forms), 
469, 548. 
160. 


161, 175, , 178, 185, 186, 295, 300. f 
163. Literally, “ white onion.” Cf. 165 (lasun, from the TE 
. laguna). 


. ko lou 


lo 
p'én pu ti 
ku kuai 


pa na ko yu 


ku nung (lung) 
mai 

ko yu 

lou 

mi y& 

ché na 


haing lang ko lou 
po lai mi lao 
ah nieh 


ko yusa pang, 


ko yu ha tang 
haien chê ne 
po (pai) la chia 
chê na 

pu lu 

tan sa pu ti 

i ch‘én pu ti 
ma féng fang 


ko lou 


“ wood ” (the substance), “ tree” (not bamboo). 


Cham. 
gahlkut 
ro'k 
phun putéi* 
kryaió* 


kayáu panat* 


i‏ اي 
amraik*‏ 
kayau —*‏ 


kayäu hatam* 


— # 


' (which has many 
Cf. 468, 


Cf. TT, 
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164. This transcription perhaps represents an old form of the 
modern rabäu, a species of pumpkin, Cucurbita melopepo Linn, 
(Cucurbitaceæ). Cf. Malay labu, Sanskrit alabu. 

167. Cf. Malay pétai, a tree with fruit like bean pods. 

168. = “ rice with the husk off but-uncooked ", cf. 491, 509, and 
261. For '' boiled rice ", see 489. 

169. Cf. 64 and 171, 179, 182, 194. Gahläu is an “ eaglewood ”’ 
obtained from several species of Aquilaria, especially secundaria, 
D.C., and malaccensis, D.C. 

171. Cf. 169 (and note). 

178. phun = “ trunk, tree ۰ 

l74. The equivalent given is the specific name, but the ku in the 
Chinese transcription is unexplained. 

175. Cf. 77 (and note), 157, 160, 161, 178, 185, 186, 264, 265, 295, 
345. The specific name comes from the Sanskrit panasa. 

I 176. This seems to be wrong. “ Coconut" is bauh laŭ (pronounced 
lo-u). . 

178. Cf. the references in 175 (note). 

179. Cf. 169 (and note), 171, 182, 194. 

180. Cf. 499, which gives the correct meaning. 

182. The order is evidently inverted as the meaning is clearly 
“ perfume for the body ". Cf. 171, 179, 194 and 421, 423. 

183. The last two syllables may represent mo'ra, mo'rah, mo’riah, 
ce red.” 

184. From the Sanskrit marica. In modern Cham amraik means 
“ red pepper”. Ordinary pepper is amraik kali. 

185. Evidently the same word as the Malay sépang, but does 
not appear to be in the Cham dictionary. 

186. Literally, “ black wood." Cf. 160 (note), 161, 300. 

187. Cf. 542, 189 (and note). The order is inverted. 

188. Evidently the same as the Malay kapulaga, képulaga, pélaga, 
“ cardamom,” but this form is not in the Cham dictionary. 

189. Perhaps this represents ¢anak, tanap, ¢ano’p, “ faggot.” 
A faggot of rattans is ¿anak haués. 

191, 192. The last two syllables in each of these entries mean 

“white”. Cf. ۰ 

194. ct. the references in 169 (aoo But if this is a plant name 

it has not been found in the Cham dictionary. 


VOL. X. PART 1. 5 


195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 


203 © 


204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 


215 
216 
217 
218 
219 


220 
221 
222 
223 
224 


225 
226 
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ko lai 

li méng 
li man 
ah hsieh 
la mo 
pi pieh 
ah sou 
pu pei 


miao 

lao 

ko tung 
ta pai (po) 
kung an 
ah ta 

mén nu 

i kan 

ohé ta 


ku an hsia 


chén po tiao 
ko pu ti 


i ku an hsia 
tu chi lu ma 
ah 


pa 
ta hsia 


ah na ah hsieh 


Part V, 
Ey Mk EH Birds and Beasts 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent 

fü dragon 76 À 

Æ tiger # = 

pig elephant FL E 

BH horse En] FF 

Æ OX, cow m xx 

ES sheep H 51 

X dog F i8 

# pig RH 

Ha # 

B rat, mouse = 

E as É 3 

har p^ 

8 goose BE 

RE duck Ej £ 

$Ü chioken, fowl px 

lm K + 

Æ ÊÊ parrot Au 

FL 4 ^ peacock xh dk Ei 

BL phonic TE 

E ÊÊ eastern egret (Egretta. £$ AN AY 
modesta) 

FL 46 Æ peacock tail — ki 38 ]H 

FÊ 4 4 rhinoceros horn RE ZŠ 1 Wk 

Ñ megpio ۳ 

ff ber E 

Ki Y hornless river-deer x 
(Hydropotes inermis) 

Ay FR (? colt) pony Bj #4 mj EN 

Ba donkey ES] 

EÀ mule pu 

Hj # ride an elephant 25 M ۶ 

"CF $ dismount from an x À A ie 
elephant 

XG + lon tE 

% $ male elephant, FF À ۶ 


tusker 


Cham. 
garai* 
rimauh 
limo'n* 
asaih* 


lamau* 


tapai 
kanan* 
ada* 
mo’nuk* 
ikan* 

jata* 
amrak* 

óim —* 
kauk putih* 


ikü amrak 
duké rumo’h* 
{not recorded] 


* 


ano’k asaih* 
* 


[not recorded] 
dik limo'n* 


trun di limo’n 


sin* 


nung (lung) li man limo'n prauñ* 


230 


233 


236 
237 
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Meaning. 
female elephant 
ivory 
gelding 
mare 


colt 


? grey horse 
white horse 
reddish horse 
black horse 
HS grey-brown horse 
fü cow-horn 
crane, wild swan 
tortoise ; 
turtle 
tortoise-shell 
parrot 
turtle-dove 
snake 
a species of fallow- 


marine 


Set SM SHARAD TRH FH 
4o HH a hama ARAN 


deer 


ZS J fü species of fish (un- 


| identified) 
و‎ bg: crab 
HE WT jely-fish 


Sound Equivalent. 


xod; = 3 


NE X SEALS FUE 
SH od SEES suBEG 
BOE 

ë 


i 


nai li man 

pe la li man 

ta ti ah hsieh 

nai ah hsieh 

nung (lung) ah 
hsieh 

i ch‘ên ah haieh 

pu ti ah hsieh 

ch‘ih ah hsieh 

hei ah haieh 

pi le ah hsieh 

tu chi la mo 

kung an la i 


k'o nan 


pén niu ku lo 
na fan 

&h pi érh 

hu la 


lu sa 


ikan yu 


ab liang 
pu lo 


195. For no'garai, from the Sanskrit nàgaràja. 


197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
202. 
205. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 


Cf. 494. 


Cf. 496. 
Cf. 497. 
Cf. 483. 
Cf. 492. - 
= 557. 


212. Cf. 215. In 212 the first syllable ku is out of place. 


Cf. Bahnar ko’téng. 


Epigraphic liman. Cf. 223, 224, 226-8. 
Cf. 220, 229-236, 302, 304-6. 
Epigraphic lumvau. Cf. 495, 555. 
Actually, “ goat." Cf. 493. 


Cham. 
Jimo'n binai* 
bala limo’n* 
asaih —* 
asaih binai* 


asaih — 


asaih hijau* 
asaih putib* 
asaih tjak* 
asaih —* 
asaih parjak* 
duké lamau* 
kañan lanik* 


— kura* 
[not recorded] 
ulà 
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213. čim = bird". The unidentified remainder may perhaps 
represent putau (or po tau), “ emperor " or “ king ” (310), in the sense 
of “ royal ”. ۳ 

214. Literally, “ white egret.” Cf. 543, 233. 

210. Of. 212. 

216. Another form of the word for “ horn?” is daké, and for 
“ rhinoceros ” ramo’h. (The specific term for its horn is, however, 
basan.) Cf. 237. š 
. 219. Perhaps this is rasa, which, however, is the Sambur deer 
(= 244). 

220. Literally, “child of horse”; this must mean “foal” or 
“colt”, not " pony ". Cf. 198, 334. ۰ 

221. Of. Khmer léa ? j 

223. dik = “ mount, ride ”. 

225. From the Sanskrit sinha. 

226. = “ big elephant". Owing to the inadequate Chinese 
transcription the identification of the adjective is doubtful, The 
Chinese order may be right, as praun does in some cases precede the 
substantive it qualifies, but in others it follows it. Cf. 261, 267, 311, 
354, 446-8, 455. 

227. binai = “ female". Cf. 230. 

228. = “elephant tusk ". Cf. 285, 301. 

229. Cf. 198. The spécifie (which should follow) has not been 
traced. The dictionary has pasih in the sense of “ gelded ۰ 

230. Cf. 227. — : 

231. On the analogy of 47 (and other instances given in the 
note) the word which should follow asath means “ big” and is in- 
appropriate here. Cf. 226 (and note). 

232. — '' green horse ", which is clearly wrong. There are several 
words for “ grey " in Cham. 

233. Cf. 214, ۰ 

234. That is, a bay (horse). The adjective has the form tia in 
Annamese. i 

235. Cf. 544. 

236. = “ silver horse ۰ 

237. Cf. 199, 216 (and note). 

238. Cf. 207, 1. But this combination is not recorded in the 
dictionary. 

240. The first word is apparently, identical with the Malay pényu, 
“turtle”; the second is registered as a Cham word meaning 


248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 


265 
266 
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“ tortoise ۰ 


shell ۰ 


244. = “ stag ", Cervus (rusa) Aristotelis, Cuv. 
245. The name is applied to several species, including Carcharias 
hemiodon, a small shark. 


"ror F4 Buildings 


Part VI 


pu lo chan 


lung (nung) sang 
nao pa kuan ya 


, pang lung (nung) 


pang nai 
sang 

pang 

mo lang 
ché nang 

lo sang 

la yang 

lo sang 

pu tou sang 
pu la sang 
nao ché Jan 


i na sang 


KL AR SE 35 ko yu pu têng 


sang 
ah lung ko yu 


Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 
ds BË kingdom of Champa 2۳ $ Yk 
Ë E . rooms xA 
f ERO post, post station il BE À fF 
fü F4 ` yamen,” office # FE 
۲۱ کر‎ des 37 
5E house 3k 
P gate, door | H 
AA î windows X BB 
BÀ D$ bedroom 3: جر‎ 
FH DP kitchen HX 
Bj Z stair, ladder EH 3E 
JA Dj grass hut ay ۴ 
HB tied house 7 7 = 
EE sy + J 3& 
f TH market-street [3 BE 
Bi HE rooftree of house — FH & 

Fe FE — "house-pillars ” 
NI HE deck Bj 3۴ HE X 
EE raise the beam [ofa PF 7] — ¥ Æ kan tao i na sang 
new house with cere- 
monial], upper beam 
248 
island. Cf. 247. 
249. = “room of a house ".. Cf. 253. 
250. Cf. 262, 370-2 2 
251 


. Literally, “large gate (or door)." Of. 254, 226, 267. 


The dictionary has bawn kura in the sense of “ tortoise- 


Cham. 
palau éam* 
ruh san* 


x 


ban prauà* 

ban naih* 

Ben 

ban 

mo'ran 

Canan” 

٭ — 

lafian 

san ro'k* 

san batäu* 

san brah* 

jalan nau* 

ind’ san* 

kayáu ۵ 
san* 

— kayau* 


— — ind’ sah* 


. Literally, the “ Cham island", though Champa is not an 


252. = “ small gate ", perhaps, on account of the antithesis with 
the preceding. (But ban (not ban) means “race, family " from the 


267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 


274 
275 


276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
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Sanskrit varsa, which is an alternative meaning of the Chinese 
characters for “ door", would be out of place in this section. 

256. Also canén, šano’h, çano’n. It means “bed”. Cf. 279. 

257. The order seems to be inverted. Cf. 486, 253? The word 
for “ kitchen ” is not recorded in the dictionary. Cf. 259. 

259. Cf. 172. 

260. Literally, “ stone house." Of. 520. 

261. Cf. 168. 

262. Literally, “road for going (or walking)" = 113, cf. 106 
(note). 

263. Literally, “ mother of the house.” Cf. 323. ۰ 

264. Literally, “ wood raising the house," i.e. the posts that support 
it above ground level. 

265. This entry seems really to belong to Part VII. Cf. 267. 

266. Cf. 86 and 263; ind’ san means the beam supporting the 
roof ridge, but indu is also a word for beam. 


Part VII 
IB Jp PS Implements, etc. 
Meaning. — . Sound Equivalent. Cham. 
KÄL large boat m ۴ ah lung (nung) ahauk prauù* 
/ ÉL small boat Bj 75 ah nai ahauk naih 
3 pK  nuptial-bed xk =< ao chino tioy —* 
Fd oup X mo — 
2 drum Hk d n sa kén érh sagar* 
#E paper fE Hd 5d pa ah érh baar* 
AE TH reed instruments — 7 3X BY pu ao ti —— 
(pipes and flutes) 
TR ink-slab: AW s. pu ti tou — — 
a pen Æ FH D mu ko êrh pakaidi 
(= pakëi)* 
m ink Bm mo mo'p 
Hi table iz chi kik* 
+ ۰ chair zk chiao &o’v* 
K bed XR ` ché nang éanañ* 
Be cup, bowl 3k ko wan khgo'n 
1x saucer E] tsan ëjo’n 
$8 saucepan X mo — š 
J] knife, sword HE chuang thaun* 


303 


305 
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, Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Cham. 
$8 spear 35 hà sau* 
ZF HE ivory comb Em AH ti hsi pa Ja tasi bala* 
^4 + fine comb JE yu 3k Bú, ti hsi ko êrh tasi — 
hà fan ij 8 ta ti tadik 
K fire HE ah pei apuëi 
3 helmet dh 5h ku ku — c 
FA ‘armour 47 Bj à SX 80 ah ko t'ieh ——— 
= bow س‎ IER ina pa na ind’ pano'h* 
Si arrow fil d ER BGs ah ne ko shu êrh ano'É kasur* 
fk umbrejla 7 ۲ pu san pathan* 
EF needle 3 bsing = 
ZK FÊ wooden comb JE 75 76 X ti hsi ko yu tasi kaylu* 
ZX PE seat of authority F; XE shih pan saban* 
f بل‎ throne we ود‎ dB po tao shih pan > aban putau* 
+k RE pillow and mat iA man liu (lu) — 
PE HE lantern A 5 pa ah pei baar apyèi* 
Ey 2 fj ebony chopsticks $Z HE X MG di^ tokoyuhatang — kayšu 

hatam* 
& À BF ivory chopsticks Se A Bi 3⁄2 NE to pa la li man — bala limo'n* 
HS SE saddle ` FEM YH an ah bsieh an asaih* 
YE Êk traces, crupper K #4 ma na — 
Be M the seat of a saddle 3 [ij Ht JE an ah hsieh tso — an asaih* 
# JF bridle, reins Ap S ko ling ah hsieh kleń asaih* 
BE whip # 2۱ BJ BH hao wai ah hsieh  havëi asaih* 
SH YF (copper or bronze) Yk Hi HR 55 po sa kén érh sagar —* 
drum 
HE موس‎ RE js aed ion — 
Hi $8 lit. rain-basket (or 8i ۸5 T wh hu chan ku ku — hujan* 
cage) ` 


267. Identification doubtful, as the Chinese transcription ah is 
a poor representation of ahauk. As to praun, cf. 226 (and note). But 
the nath of 268 supports the identification. 

269. cio'v = “mat”. Cf. 278. 

270. Cf. 282. 

271. Cf. 307. 

272. Cf. 299. 

275. If this identification is correct, the Chinese transcription 
is not very good. 


72 


296. 
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. “ Bench that can serve as a table (1) ; chair (?) " (A. & C.). 
. Cf. 269 (note). 

. Of. 256. 

. Cf. 270. 

. = “ knife, dagger ". But the identification is doubtful. 

. Annamese sdo, lance." But the identification is doubtful. 
. Cf. 228, 301. 

. Possibly the second part represents kya, ‘‘ to comb." 

. Cf. 309 ? 

. Literally, “ mother of the arrow." Cf. 323. 

. Literally, “ child of the bow." Cf. 334, 220. ` 

. Also bathan, bithan, “ umbrella, parasol.” 

295. 


Cf. 285, 286, 77 (and note). 
A raised platform in a house, covered with a mat, and used 


for the reception of persons Eng: 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 
301. 


Cf. 310. 

? 4% FH ? quilts and mats — bedding. 
Cf. 272, 288. 

Cf. 160 (note), 161, 186 (and note). 

Cf. 228, 285. 


302-6. Cf. 198 (and note). 


304. Cf. 302, 392 (and note). 
305. Identification doubtful: kleù limo'n means “ shackles of an 
elephant ”. 
306. havë is a generic name for various species of rattans or canes. 
307. Of. 271. 
308. = “gong”. The equivalent of po in 307 and 308 has not 
been found. 
309. Cf. 289, 46. 
Panr VIII 
À 5 PY Relationships 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. À Cham. 
310 3 Hf emperor we W po tao putau* 
311 Bj E ruler, king ` JE Z] ۴ ti kuo lung taku praun* 
312 KY F _ heir-epparent E hsia çah* 
313 XA (Your) Excellency, JE D ti kuo taku* 


lit. great man 


314 


315 
316 


317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 


328 
329 
330 
331 


332 


333 


334 
335 
336 
337 
338 


339 
340 


341 
342 


eke SAS Se Dm 


# ¥ SHR Gh nM hy atinim m FEHB 


X m aA 


Eb NE AE E YF FE 
BR >> E> N 4 


Meaning. 
head-man, chief 
interpreter 
inner, or metro- 

politan, officials 
officials 
people 
old man 
old woman 
father’s mother 
father 
mother 
elder brother 
younger brother 
girl, daughter 
uncle (father’s 


younger brother) 
aunt (wife of above) 


son-in-law 
nephew 
maternal grand- 
father 
maternal grand- 


mother 


Sound Equivalent. 


FX FF 


ir BE 


EERE erag 
* MHS x c 
HE OR 


tk 


a term by which the £ Bp Af 
parents of a married > 
couple address each 
other, lit. related families 


child, son 
woman 
family, household 


slaves 


old man 


good man 


bad man 


goldsmith 
silversmith 


۳1 

BB BE 

R MB 
BJ f S£ B 
f RAE 


£ OB BR 
t OB 2 


RE 
PIT 


sa nung (lung) 
p'ai 
ya ta lin 


ti kuo lang 
wêng 

pu t'ao 

pu lin 
pieh 

ah ma 
ina 

ghê ai 

ah ti 

ku mei 


nieh la kai 


nieh ku mei 
ma tou ku mei 


ku man 


po mi 


nieh mi 


wei lang hao 


ah na 

lang ai 

sang wei (wo) lang 

ah ti kai la 

wei (wo) lang tu 
hsia 
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Cham. 


amo’* 
ind’* 

saai* 

aděj* ` 
kuméi* 
mjo' lakéi* 


mjo' kuméi 
mo’teu kumëi* 


kamyo'n* 


u 


ano'k* 


urah san* 


uran tuhà 


wei (wo) lang hsien uran sjam* 


wei (wo) lang ch‘a 


ma chiang 
pi Ja chiang 


uran jha 
(or jhak)* 
(takran) mo’h* 
(takra) 
parjak* . 


350 


351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 


-1 
Hw 


Meaning. 
iron-worker 
tin(pewter)-smith 
carpenter 


thief 
giant, lit. tall man 


dwarf, lit. short 
man 

a fat man 

a thin man 


a blind man 
a madman 
2nd brother 
eldest brother 
4th brother 
3rd brother 
5th brother 
6th brother 
7th brother 
J. BÊ 8th brother 
JL Bp th brother 


+ FF 10th brother 


SMUE Ne Be SS ME AER 
mimi mmc mbH NAN YN D> HA 


Sound Equivalent. 
Al Ir. 

KE 

۸5 X Iz 


£ Bp f 
{ê BB 3F 


tê BB EU bú 


X 
| = 
Si 3۶ ۵ AP MAMA Ka Wa EN 


FH x 


E d 


SRE RH RHR SS 
EI FF PKS 
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Cham. 
li chiang (takran) —* 
hsieh chiang (takrah) —* 
ko yu chiang (takran) 
۱ kayäu* 


wei (wo) lang chieh uran klaik* 

wei (wo) lang lung uran glaun* 
(nung) 

wei (wo) lang pieh uran bio'r* 
érh 

wei (wo) lang lu ma uran lumo’k* 

wei (wo) lang li uran livan* 
wang 

wei (wo) lang pu ta ural —*' 

wei (wo) lang ah yin urat añin* 


tso shé ai saai dpa* 
lung (nung) shé ai saai praun* 
pa shé ai sasi pak 
lou shé ai sasi kläu 

li ma shé ai sasi limó 
nan shé ai saai nam 

ti chu shé ai نموه‎ tijuh 


ta la pan ghé ai saai dalapan 
sa la pan shé ai saai salapan 


sa pu lu shé ai sasi sapluh 


310. Also po tau. It was a title applied to the former Cham kings. 
311. Literally, “ great lord." Cf. 313, 226 (and note). 
912. = Persian shah, applied in Cham to princes, high dignitaries, 


and divinities. 


313. A title, one of the French equivalents being ‘‘ Monseigneur ”’, 


Le. “lord ", etc. 


315. Cf. 582, 590 ? It seems very doubtful. 

316. Perhaps ya + dalam, i.e. “ those (who are) within ۰ 

317. Apparently the order of the words is inverted and the literal 
translation would then be “ men of the great man” (or “lord ”), 
if lang is written here for the usual wet lang (= uran). Cf. 313, and 333, 


336 (and note), 338-340. 
322. Epigraphic ama. 
323. Epigraphic ina. 
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324. Cf. 353-362. 

325. Epigraphic adsy. 

326. = “ woman, girl, wife ". Cf. 328, 329. 

327. mio’ (also mio’k, midk, miér) = “uncle, or aunt, younger 
than the father or mother" ; lak& = ‘ male ". 

328. Cf. 326. 

329. = “‘daughter-in-law’’. Cf. 326. The Chinese version is 
wrong. 

330. Epigraphic kumwan. : 

333. = “a person of the family ", of either sex. Cf. 336-340, 
346—352. hauv = “ family ” (Chinese Fî hôu). urañ is pronounced 
Oran. 

334. Also applied to the young of animals. Cf. 220. 

336. = '' people of the house". The order.is inverted. Cf. 253, 
338-340, 346-352, 574, 581, 584. 

339. Cf. 19 (note). 

340. Cf. 18, 577, 593. : 

341-5. Identification doubtful as not agreeing well with the 
Chinese transcription. It seems more probable that instead of the 
Cham takrañ this is merely the Chinese chiang, “ craftsman.” 

341. Cf. 510 (and note). 

342. Cf. 511 (and note). 

343. Cf. 523. 

344. Cf. 014, 522. 

345. Cf. 77 (and note). 

946. klask = “ to steal ”. 

347. Literally, “tall man," if the adjective is rightly identified. 
But it may be prauñ. Cf. 226 (and note). 

348. Cf. 85, 414. 

349- Also lamo'k, lamo’k, and limo’k. 

350. Also lavan and lavo’n. 

351. The unidentified word seems to be akin to the Malay buta, 
“blind,” but is not in the Cham dictionary. 

352. Cf. 9 (and note). The expression for “ madman ” is not in 
the Cham dictionary. The Chinese character should be ۰ 

353-362. saat means “elder brother", cf. 324. There is also a 
form at. For the numerals, cf. 559-567. 

354. Cf. 226 (and note). 


363 


364 
365 
366 
` 367 
368 


369 
370 


371 


` 372 


373 
374 
375 


376 


377 
378 
379 


380 
381 
382 
383 
384 


385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 


16 


FRERE ES 
he BO dm ES i 


SRW was 


3 


= 
B 
bn 


T W (2) descend theim- fy far # 3k E 


Æ 
À 
#9 45 


RE AK 
RD 77 
Br B 
25 À 
BS x 


EX HB 
VE, RE Jf 
7j th 
A 
EE 
T 
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Part IX 


A HE gH Human Affairs 


city 

arrauge in order ED FE RK têng pa sa mu 

walk slowly FM 4 5d, Fb A Bd nao ta érh wu ta 
érh 

walk quickly HÛ + 2 Bey nao pu ta la 

to go ۳ nao 

to come. | À (= 3k) ma lai 

kneel th W k'uai tun 

(?) ascend the im. [i] tak B $E nao sa chó lan 


perial highway 


perial highway 
left HE 
right » 
to bow, lit. bend jJ] % d 
body 
rio ^ 8 
k'o.t'ou (kowtow) PF Wi] 4. 
return thanks f À IE 


rise from the knees Hš BE 3] À 
10,000 years. (Long 48 f£ £ 
live the emperor.) 
official gifts BJ OH SE 
to eat a feast A HB SH 
regional productions AX $k 
outside (and) inside 2 ZE À 
banquet HB By FA 
inferior grade or JÁ, HE 
qualifications 


Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 
` present tribute 22 HK کر‎ MO NE ta ma lu ma tao 
ma 
bend the head, bow jÜ $k El fj pa ku ah ko 
gift, bestow ۳ E ah lin 
in front of, before B fi] 3& ah nao sang ` 
behind, after H dk 3 li ku sang 


HÈ enter the imperial 22 far 4 Wk UE SH ta ma lu ma po tao 


ti lun sa ché lan 


yao 
na 


ta an 0 


ta kuo 

80 ah ko 
ma an chéng 
tu pa ta an 


man man t'un 


ah lin pu t'ieh 
pa péng k‘o nao 
pu t‘ieh 

pu t'ieh pa 
péng ah nao 

pa lo 


Cham. 
tamd’ 
tauk mo’h* 
pekuk akauk* 
alin* 


rumo'h 


“anap san* 


likuk san* 

tamó' rumo’h 
putau* 

tapak samu* 

ngu udar 
udar* 

nau padrah 

nau 

mo'rai* 

khyai trun 


nau jalan çah* 


trun jalan çah* 


jav (= iou) 


nyak* 
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Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Cham. 
391 3% BE (2 brocaded satin + GE pu t'ieh f pataih* 
392 ]:4 | seat, throne, sit AB | tso — 
393 ps stand 35 téng do’n* 
304 & laugh BE pén == 
395 H ask pi ta tafia* 
396 7 answer Ae lai shald’y* 
397 FE above, ascend + 7] kan tao = 
398 F below, descend + fr Ü {J ting, kan (1) ni —* 
or ff ni] 

399 JE long 2 ao —* 
400 4g short t, nieh nak 
401 9 ery Hm cho čauk* 
402 Æ there is, to have BRE ma ta mo'da* 
403 E there is not, with- I QË ha po pak* 

out 
404 JZ 3% ZK to come on the left AM AA BE H& JI] yenghujuitupieh —* 

i side E K ma lai | 

405 ۶ sad, anxious, grieve WL yu | = 
406 Jj 3# ZK to come on the right A AH St Bt Æ yanghujuimama —* 

side 3 lai 
407 Z deep 8t tun — 
408 ۵ shallow F pu — 
409 £ many, much H lo lo* 
410 ^» few, little ۳ E ti chi dikik* 
411 fü DR careful, cautious ia 5E nn hsien wei (wo) lang uran sjam* 
412 JE {f straightforward, 3È FE BP ch'a wei (wo) lang uran jak* 

upright 
413 B high K ch‘ung —* 
414 IE. low yi 5d, pieh érh bjo'r* 
45 À rejoice, happy, joy %8 hsien Bjam* 
416 ZE to live, born RGB pu tun ti — 
417 Z. to die MK ma ta mo’tai* 


418 FA BE (1) to be dismissed JE Yk SH han po tao = 


363. Literally, “ enter house, deposit (?) gold ” ; tauk is explained 
as meaning (inter alia) the French “ placer, poser ". Cf. 117. 
= 864. Cf. 381, 419, 422. 

365. Cf. 385. 

366, 367. Cf. 89, 90. 
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368. Literally, “ enter the palace i house) of the king.” Cf. 117, 
310 (and notes). 

369. These words apparently mean “correct " and “equal”. 
But samu can mean “ together ", as that meaning is registered under 
its variant form hamu, e.g. nau hain “ go together.” Another form 
of tapak i8 tupak. 

370. Or adar. 

370-2. Cf. 250, 262. 

373. Epigraphic marat. Cf. 404, 406. 

375, 376. C£. 65, 75, 113-16. For gah, cf. 312, but the identification 
is doubtful. 

378. Short for hanuak, a variant of hanyo’k. 

379. The unidentified so (lsp in 381) may possibly be ‘aul, 
* baisser, diminuer de niveau," but the Cham dictionary only gives 
as example the lowering of the level of water. Cf. 383. 

380. There are also the variant forms taguk, tagok, and tagauk. 

381. For the first syllable, cf. 379 ; for the rest, cf. 364, 419, 422. 

383. Cf. 379, and perhaps 369 ; one meaning of tapak is “ vertical ۰ 

384. Of. 144—154, 570. 

385. Of. 365, 387. 

386. Of. 389 and perhaps 484. 

387, 388. Cf. 391 (and note). 

389. Cf. 386 (and note). 

391. Cf. 455, 459-462, 468, 469. Perhaps the Chinese means 
“ ornamented satins ۰ 

392. This may be the Chinese tso or the Annamese toa, twa. Cf. 304. 

393. i.e. “ to stand ۰ 

395. Identification doubtful on account of the transcription. 

396. Identification doubtful. An “ answer ” is éhlo’i. 

397. Cf. 86. 

398. Cf. 87. 

399. Cf. 33, 155. 

400. Cf. 34, 156. 

401. = “ to weep, to lament ", 

402. Also means “to be” ; file the PHAI ada. An epigraphic 
form is mada. Cf, 57. 

403. Epigraphic upak. Cf. 58. 

404, 406. These phrases seem to mean “to come”, with some 
reference to the position of the sun. Cf. 5, 373. 

407. Cf. 93. 


€ 


l telligent ” and the like. 


A 
bo 
rar 


< 8 Oh O سود‎ bd xg Ed up 


i» 


435 
436 


438 
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408. 
409. 
410. 


411. 


Cf. 94, 103. 
Cf. 60. 
Cf. 61, 590. 


= 339, though the sense given in 411 is different (and not 
recorded in the Cham dictionary). Cf. 17 (note). f 
412. Identification doubtful. The meaning of jak is is “ wise, in- 


and 412 had been interchanged. 


413. Possibly glaun. 
414. 


Cf. 8b, 348. 


415. Cf. 17, 339 (and notes). 
The last Chinese character should have 


417. Epigraphie matai. 
been +< t'ai, not K ta. 


Tt seems as if the Cham equivalents of 411 


418. This rather suggests haïy putau (or po tau), “to escort the 


king," but the first word does not agree with the transcription. 


= 2۳ (6 WE 15 SH E q E 


we 


Meaning. 
head 
eye 
body 
headache 
the body aches 


Part X 


$ HE PY The Body 


Sound Equivalent. 


BJ تا‎ 


5 ۲ 2۷ ٩۶ gem بت بت‎ m m 
bat Tk KE RE NF US 


ah ko 

ma ta 

hsing lang 

ah ko ché na 
hsing lang ché na 
ti ah 

i tung 

pe pa 

ti la 


Cham. 
akauk* 
mo’ta* 

—* 
akauk jano’k* 


— jano’k* 


tañon 

takai* 

tagéi 

kain (= ka-in) 
[not recorded] 
buk 

ralau 

la* 


446 


452 
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Cham: 
arau — —* 
huláu takai* 
bulañ tanon* 
nor* 


Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 

FE wash the face RE Wk ¥ 247 2 yao ma ta to نما‎ 
Eig toes 3Y FF E Ê ta kai bu lu 
=F pf handkerchief FT 3 iE ta an hu lo 
E skin X nang 
Ww bone B lu 
fir blood *X chia 

419. Cf. 364, 381, 422. 

420. Epigraphic mata. 

421. Cf. 182, 423. Possibly for çarirak, sarirak, “ body ” (Sanskrit 

éarira). 


422. Cf. 364, 381. 


423. Cf. 421. The order in 422, 423 seems doubtful but possible. 


432. Epigraphic kakai. Cf. 440. 
438. Conjectural identification. 


439. The rest of this phrase is not clear. Cf. 420 ? 


440. Order inverted. Cf. 432. 


441. Order inverted. hula (also halañ) is described as a scarf of 
light texture. The Chinese character shou, * hand," may be an error 
for shou, “ head”: head-kerchief. But cf. 431. 


442. Identification doubtful. 


Part XI 
Xx BR FF Clothing 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 
K = clothes p 


[E] fF crossed revers on #B FE 


robe (lit. circular 


collar) 


HF [RISK black or dark blue zx BR > 8 


ditto 


À [B] ffi white ditto + 8 88 FF 


E 4h 2 a long white robo 28 7 AY 

Tf #2 a black or dark blue 3E Je BE 
long robe 

Rt £ AB long clothes 708 m x 

48 dX AR short clothes i8 Hd U, 


&o 


&o (nung) lung 


i oh'én nung (lung) 


80 


pu tiao nung (lung) 


&O pu ti 
ao i ch‘ên 


ao ah ta 


ao ab nieh 


Cham. 
av (= 80) 


av prauñ* 


av prauñ 
hijau* 
av praun 
putih* 
av putih* 
av hijau* 


av atah* 


av anaih* 


p 


468 
469 


471 
472 
473 
414 
475 
476 


477 
478 
479 
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Meaning. 
À WA large hat 
ay pH small hat 
BE F [H] crossed revers of 
FA (?) satin . 
. Al [B] ff crossed revers of 
cotton 
$b # official hat (Ming) 
7 belt 
E3 open-work silk 
t thin silk, damask 
5 thin silk 
ý ` gauze 
Er Th red oloth 
À f white cloth 
7 cloth, linen 
FH Afi black or dark blue 
cloth 
À Ai » coarse yellow cloth 
FF FF 2h foreign cloth 
Vt TE $W foreign brocades 


` EE light blue cloth ‘ 
E boots 
HE Rp ? oiled boots 
*t shoes 
RE p$ curtain, screen 
f = sh white handkerchief 
4E Æ HH flowered handker- 
chief 
Hà $t black boots 
H SX white boots 
$i X5  ? a kind of double- 
breasted long robe 


Sound Equivalent.. 
3 FF tuan nung (lung) 
$a. J . tuan nai 
AR $h PA FE Pu tieh ao nung 
(lung) 
Yh AB ( FH) PE pi hsiang (? teu) ao 
F nung (lung) . 
Æ mh t'u chin 
jz m 3 - 24 pa ah ko yang 
A SE FE pu t‘ieh lo 
RHE pu t'ieb ling 
FE H pu t'ieh chien 
A Ew pu t'ieh sha 
$A WY RR H) hsien pi hsiang 
(1 tsu) 
ZR BS Wh FH G FEL) pu ti pi bsiang 
(t tsu) 
Wp FH D pi hsiang (? tau) 
Ze Bk ملد‎ FH (? FH) i ch‘én pi hsiang 
(t ten) 
Mr X. ah AH CURED ko yu pi hsiang 
(t tsu) 
RE 27 N pu t'ieh pu ah 
Sk A hj pa t'ieh pu ah 
PRU FE (? FD) Iu (ü) pi hsiang 
(t tsu) 
m t'u 
A3 t'a t'u 
HK sa 
+ # pu ning 
EF k‘an pu té 
€ AR ñ k‘an pu ti 
# Bi Æ i ch'én t'u 
7 BJ 6 pu ti tu 
۷۳ TE ao chéng 


Cham. 
dyo’n prauñ* 
dyo’n naib* 
av praun 

pataih* 


av praun —* 


* 


pha kain 

(= ka-in)* 
pataih la&u* 
pataih —* 


— kayäu* 


pataih bunó'* 
pataih bund’* 


x 


[not recorded] 
[not recorded] 
panin* 

khan putih* 
khan —* 


— hijau* 
— putih* 


ay —* 


446-8. Of. 226 (and note). But the identification here is doubtful. 
447. hijau means “ green ”, of. 92, 466, 541. 
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447, 448. Order inverted.. 

448, 449. Cf. 543. 

450. Of. 447 (and note). 

451. The meaning given in the ‘Chan dictionary for atah include 

“ distant ”, “ distance ”, “ long ", and “ length", but only the first 
two are Teed by ی‎ 

452. Literally, "small garment.” For the shorter form mai, 
cf. 48 (and note). 

453, 454. Also dyan, both meaning "hat". The identification 
of the word for "large" is doubtful. Cf. 47 (and note), 226 (and 
note). For “small”, cf. 48 (and note). 

455, 456. patath means “ silk texture". Cf. 391, 446 (and note), 
459-462, 468, 469. 

407. This may perhaps stand for duon kan, “ hat worn by Anriamese 
mandarins.” 

458. = “ cord (for) the waist ”. 

459. — “silk texture ". Without the word pataih, laii 1 may 
also mean “ cotton cloth ". Cf. 455 (and note). 

460. Cf. note 455 supra. The second word seems to be merely 
the Chinese ling. 

462. The second word here is also apparently Chinese. 

463, 464. Order inverted. 

463. Of. 542. 

464. Cf. 543. 

466, 467. Order inverted. 

466. Cf. 541. 

467. Cf. 1611 

468, 469. bund’ = “flower”, and hence “spot”, “ pattern ”. 
Cf. 158 (and note). 

470. Order inverted. CE. 547. 

474. = “ curtain " 

475, m 6. Tdentifontion doubtful; khan means “cloth (in 
general) ”, “ clothes ", and in particles the skirt worn by both sexes 
(in Malay, sarong). "The Malay kain also has these several senses. 
There seems to be some confusion here as regards the word for “ white ” 
cf. 543. Probably the transcriptions in Chinese characters of 475 
and 476 have been interchanged. > > ` 

477. Cf. 447 (and note), 471, 472. 

478. Cf. 548. E 

479. Cf. 445-452, 455, 456. < 5 


492 
493 
494 
496 
498 


499 


502 


504 
505 


506 
507 
508 
509 
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A 
oo 
m 


Š wo RE 22 = 8 ER 


ta pai 

ya ché 

ta pai mi t'un 
lo mén nu 


pa péng 


mi t'un ya ché 


lo 

ya chu 

shéng 

hua la sai (88) 


shé la 

pu la 

lo i kan 

lo pi pieh 
lo pu pei 
lo la mo 
lo kung an 
lo ah ta 


ta pai hua la sai 


(sé) 


mi ya 


83 


Chan. 

tapai* 
jā čaiy* 
minum tapai* 
ralau mo'nuk* 
pak bo'n* 
minum ja 

baiy* 
ralau 
ia —* 


gjo'* 


` hyak lasti* 


sari. 

brah* 

raleu ikan* 

ralau pabaiy* 

ralau pabnëi* 

ralau lamau* 

ralau kanan* 

ralau adá* 

tapai hyak 
lasči* 


mo’ño’k* 


ma lai hua la sai (88) hyak laséi —* 


wu hna la sai (86) 
ta lai hua la sai (sê) 


pa ta lo 
pu tun lo 


ku ni ta pai 


tu pei ta pai 
pu ti ta pai 


Part XII 
_ fk FE F4 Food and Drink 

Meaning Sound Equivalent 
spirit, wine 3y fü 
tes 3d 
drink wino H AK 5 
chicken Ht PB 
not eat AM 
drink tea 3 # HH 
meat E 
vinegar M Ty 
sauce Æ 
eat food (ie. boiled ZE Dj 3 

rice) 
salt Wx 8 
rice ZR W 
fish and meat XE tk F 
mutton, lamb HE xl 
pork AH 
beef HE oH x 
gooso-flesh EBRE 
duck-meat SE pay 1⁄2 
wine and food 37 (ñ 4b v 3E 
oil, grease X 
breakfast E 26 dt» xk 
Jonch 3 db BE 
dinner # HEE E 
cooked meat NS FEE 
raw meat THE HE 
«yelow wine” th JB 47 ff 

(millet-spirit) 
ardent spirits Ji Æ 47 8 
white wine A tt 3T 4 
thin wine ° FFA 


rice [lit. white rice] 27. AR BA 


ta pai ta pa 
pu ti pu la 


hyek lasëi vih* 
hyak lasëi —* 
ralau padjak* 
ralau —* 


- tapai kufifk* 


tapai — 
tapai putib* 
tapai — 


` brah putib* 
. À fermented drink made from rice. Cf. 482, 498, 505-8. 
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482. Order inverted. Cf. 505-8. 

483. = “flesh of fowl". Order inverted. Cf. 437, 486, and 209. 

484. Of. 386, 389. 

485. Cf. 481, 482. 

486. Cf. 437, 483, 492-7, 503, 504. 

487. Cf. 64, and for the second part cf. Malay chuka, “ vinegar," 
a word of Indian origin. 

488. Identification doubtful. The Cham word represents a kind 
of paste, not sauce. Alternatively the alleged Cham word may be 
merely chtang, the Chinese word for sauce. 

489. Literally, “ eat boiled rice." Cf. 498, 500-2. ۱ 

491. Cf. 168. 

492. Cf. 210. 

493. Cf. 200. 

494. Cf. 202. 

495. Of. 199, 555. 

496. Cf. 207. 

497. Cf. 208. 

498. Of. 480, 489. 

499. Cf. 180. 

500. Order inverted. Cf. 489, 132. 

501. Order inverted. Cf. 35, 88, 104, 489. 

502. Order inverted. Cf. 489, 133. 

503-9. Order inverted. . 

503. Literally, “ hot meat.” Cf. 36, 123, 135. 

504. The word for “ raw ” is not recorded in the dictionary. 

505-8. Of. 480, 498. 

505. Cf. 480 (and note), 22, 25, 539 (and note). 

507. Cf. 543. I 

509. Cf. 168 (and note), 491, 543. 


Part XIII 


B À FH Treasures 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Cham. 
510 & gold ^B ma mo'h* 
511 $ silver p. RJ pi le parjak* 
512 $R BF silver pot wh DE He SE pila sa lung (nung) halauà parjak 
513 $H (tung) brass, copper, 35K tung — 


bronze 
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Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Cham. 
514 $E (hs) tin, pewter IK hsieh — 
516 3b FH] amber RE AY mu ti mo’téi* 
616 3$ ¥ oornelian W = po chao [not recorded] 
517 ZK f, crystal, quartz $E pai [not recorded] 
518 132 ¥ pearl xm mo ti mo'ti* 
519 4x Hz gold (metal) pot BK ma sa lung (nung) halauñ mo’h 
520 FH coral FE pu tou ti ——* 
521 $B HE pewter pot ROP FE hsieh sa lung (nung) halaun —* 
522 2۶ a — tea-pot F RHA ya chê sa lung halaun jā čaiy* 

(nung) 

523 $ iron Fi li — 
524 W Jî precious stones Xm mu ti mo’tti* 


510. Epigraphic mah. Cf. 341, 363, 519, 525, 551, 553. 


511. Epigraphic pirak. Cf. 236, 342. 
512. Order inverted. Cf. 519, 521, 522. 


513. Probably the Chinese tung, “ brass" ; but there is a Cham 


equivalent for “ brass ”’, dau bait, of Annamese origin. 
514. Perhaps the Chinese Ast, “tin.” Cf. 344, 521. 


515. This appears to be the same word as 518, 524. It includes 
“pearls, precious stones, jewels, gems, and bezoar stones” and is 


said to be derived from the Hindustani mot?, Sanskrit mutya. 


518. Cf. 515 (and note). 
519. Order inverted. 


520. The first two syllables probably represent batdu, “ stone.” 


Cf. 260. 
521. Order inverted. Cf. 512, 514, 519, 522, and 344. 
522. Order inverted. Cf. 481. 
523. Cf. 343. 
524. Of. 515, 518. 


Part XIV 
3c Ht PH Literature and History 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 
525 4 FE lit. gold-leaf JA E px BEG pata ma su la 
; dé X — despatch 
526 JE Ae present a document J BE BA pa su la 


or memorial 


Cham. 


surak — mo’h* 


ba surak* 


527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 


533 


534 
535 


536 
537 
538 


oo 
e 
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Meaning. Sound Tavolo Cham. 
راز‎ Bp ^ imperial deorees WK HÎ pasula ` — surak 
Ab FR signature pp BEA ah su la — surak* 
$54 collate BRS chien su la — surak 
Fil fd ^ credentials a seal JẸ BE DH lung (nung) sula  — surak 
XC HE official despatches $k D] C su la surak* 
48 XJ] BE receive imperial BE HE $N ام‎ NE su pan na pa ma —— 

decrees 
Ê read FF Be DB ` pai su la baš (= bai) 

۱ et surak 
Sf write Hk BE 1] tun su la — surak 
4, 5E — personal name and £ BE RE m wo (wei) lang su la, — —* 

` style 

"A lysing songs CE ah tso adauh 
+} 80 to seal 2 BE nhi féng su la — surak* 
A Ej] affix official seal 47 3 Wk ta an su la ——* 


525. The first two syllables may perhaps represent the Sanskrit 
patta, tablet, copper plate for inscribing royal grants or orders." 
Cf. 510, 531. 

526. Literally, “ bring a document.” Cf. 531. 

528. Perhaps a character has been omitted and ah stands for 
ahan, “name.” Cf. 585. 

530. The order may be inverted and the a word may 
be praun, “ great.” Cf. 47 (note). 

531. surak is registered in the dictionary as a verb, but is evidently 
also a substantive as appears plainly in most of the items of this 
Section. Its variants, çarak, sarak, and harak, also play several parts. 
Cf. 600. | 

535. The order is evidently inverted and it seems that this 
must stand for surak uran, which would mean “a person's 
document ”. 

537. The first syllable may possibly be bhin, “ mark, spot." 

538. This might possibly stand for surak tanén (cf. 431), which 
could mean “handwritten document” or perhaps “signature”. 
There is no authority for this in the dictionary, however, and it does 
not agree with the Chinese. | MSS 


541 


543 


556 
557 
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Part XY 
AE (? BR) & FA Colours 

Meaning. Sound Equivalent, 
» yellow ih Ut ku ni 
BÉ Fî wax (i.e. light) yellow Au yc t'a ku ni 
T black, dark blue d B i ch‘ên 
XL red . ák hsien 
۳ white 2 A pu ti 
FA (hei) black m | hei 
i green Jk ne À yeh la mo 
X purple L3 ° . lan 
É light blue ik lu (lû 
dt flower pay ah 
He plain, unadorned, $Ë lai 

white 5 . 
RFF skyblue uj BE gc B le ii ch‘én 
4r BE golden 38 5h Ve ma ku ni 
À KD deep red | 5 à - nung (lung) hsien 
BE AL pink (peach-red) p RR ma hsien 
FE Xp scarlet (lit. flower. pif $R ah hsien 
BH # black (ie. dark) BÀ 2 mj X hei yeh la mo 

green 
# Ê leek-white FI Hj R-AK BJ ah la hsün pu ti 


RS EF $k parrot green 2 2۰ _ chête 


539. Cf. 22, 25, 505. 
540. The syllable ta has not been iaga, 


Cham. 
kuñik* 


* 


hijau* 


* 


putih 


* 


aih lamau* 


[not recorded] 


hijau lapik* 
kuñik mo'h* 


aih lamau —* 


putih lasun* 
jata* 


541. Cf. 21, 23.(and note). Alternative forms are hajau, hajav, and 
hujau. The dictionary also gives a reference to hijau but there is no 


separate entry of this form. 
542. Cf. 26, 552-4. 
543. Cf. 192, 193 (and note), 448, 449. 


` 544. This seems to be the same as the Chinese word. Cf. 27, 235. 


545. Literally, “ cow's dung." Cf. 199, 495, 555. 
547. Cf. 470. 
548. Cf. 158 (and note), 468, 469. 


550, 551. If used attributively the order would probably be the 


reverse of the Chinese. 


"v 


558 
559 
560 
561 
562 
563 
564 
565 
566 
567 
568 
: 569 
570 
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550. Cf. 21, 23 (and note). It is doubtful whether hijau ever means 
“ blue ”. : I 

661. Cf. 539 (and note). kañik, a variant form of kuñik, means 
both “ yellow” and “turmeric”; kañik mo’h is a golden coloured 
kind, Curcuma pallida. Cf. 510. 

5524. Cf. 26, 542. 


554. This may be a sentence = “the flower is red”. Cf. 158 
(and note), 548. : 

555. Cf. 545 (and note), 644. 

556. Cf. 165, 543. 

557. = “parrot”. Cf. 211. 

Parr XVI 
Æ: H PY Numerals 
Meaning. Sound Equivaleni. Cham. 

— one H هه‎ ۱ g&* 
T two E tso dgà* 
= three ie] loa kléu* 
pa four BE pa pak 
E five 3e pk li ma limd* 
7S six Ww nan nam 
+ seven E ۳ ti chu tijuh 
A eight "IT ta Jo pan dalapan 
با‎ nine He nj AZ && la pan salapan 
+ ten #F + # sa pu lu 82 pluh 
— Tj one hundred 53 ow x sa la to sa ratuh* 
— Ê ` one thousand uum sa la piao sa ribău 
— # ten thousand 1۳ m E ra la man aa tamo’n* 

558. Cf. 154. 


559-566. Cf. 353, 355-362. 
560. Epigraphie tluv, kw. 
562. Epigraphie lima. 
568-570. Cf. 151-3. 

570. Cf. 384. 


571 
572 


573 
574 


575 
576 
577 


578 


579 


585 


2B X H According to TE 
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Part XVII 
3¥ JH PH Current Phrases 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. P Cham. 
f 3E FJ Frequently come JH BH & FS XK yang hu jui ma lai yan hurši marai 
1& and disturb... +z + # pu to pu ta — — 
4% =F Hh Each defends his JE 2 XE 7\ AB pa pu lo pa tao ——— 


>> territory 
fk. AE H£ Don't cause trouble $8 J FE XK cho (chui) ti ko lai jyai — 
A R ER The people are in £ Bp ik # wo (wei) lang tu ta uraà — — 
EE. difficulty x f ; ché tang 
JE X sa ti pa ta mo t‘on -— — — 
(? AR) justice ARE: Í 


jh Jy ذ‎ The place is peaceful FT fy B&B ta na hsien tano’h sio’m* 
8 
Hi Ay AR The place is not FT 8$ À te na ch'a tano’h jba* 
SR if peaceful T 
Xj ££ The Court (ie. Em- iW Uk dT EU IF po potanaya wan pu pod tana 
peror) is pleased 556 7 8 pu tuen ray& yo'n 
tavo'n* 
BN FE H The Emperor is dis yk yk jT # JF popotanayak‘én pu pon tena 
pleased É D mu érh .; Tay& gumur* 
4 HE Bj Don’t move £ BS sx cho (chui) ma kai jyai mo’gši 
fk BE Md Don’t curse people $H + Æ £Æ BË cho (chui) pu kai jgai pakai 
SEEN wo (wei) lang f uten* 
47 BF BE Don't talk H Nu cho (chui) pai “jyi puad 
: (= puéi)* 
4K 9X BE) Don’t cough 8 + J cho (chui) pu tu  jyai batuk 
(? D) 
fk Ri HP Where do you come My Hh 4E $h HE halo palo wo (wei) — — —* 
H A from? RE lang 


fiy HE Hi What is your sur- fe JE P By hai chi ah nan ` hagaik añan* 
BR name ? 


RE Ds May I ask where Je 22 4B M XJ to wêng tao ha lo pu — — —- —* 
fE HR you live? ES lo 

` H fE S ۱ 

£ ¿b $F How old are you? Fy ib B Fp wéng hai tuan tun — — — —* 
B c» 


3 ZE 3E I live here WE 39) AR Bb ¥ AB halo pu lo wêng مها‎ — — — —* 
HE f ; í 
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Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Cham. 
589 $R ¥ f] Don’t make a dis- $8 39 Fš ۲ cho (chui) sao ma — juai — — 
turbance hain 
590 ^b BE BA Talk less Ke ۳ i pai ti chi puaë (= puéi) 
591 fF KH ñf Don’t talk nonsense HE 2p X FA tui pang yu pai | — — —* 
592 {fr f$ Wr Whenever you Fi 42 x nao li ao ——— 
3: hear... 
593 BH FE B: The imperial law is FE Ay ^T A 3k ko t'a pu nei oh | — — —* 
JE Fi] ¥ very severe ۱ ۱ 
594 3i ^F #E Keep the law XE A AS PY f ko t'a pu nei heion — — —* 
E 
595 Bf FE pÜ Court ceremonial زا‎ 3H + HB po tao puhsien | — — —* 
Ak and decorum 
596 Ax ME K Respect and obey [j YE YR «3 — nao po po pu tao ————* 
i the laws of Heaven 
597 jB 5 WE In cases of emer- ff] Æ 246 YE Uk nao ma lai po po Sadat 
& HL R gency; in crises Í e 
698 HF E IE Barncetly investi- DE YE HT کر پر‎ po po tana ye to —— —— 
® gate honest and Ak 
false (the facts) 
599 J Æ E Don’t be rebellious ff E cho (chui) pai juai baë 
fl + 
600 25 WJ Sü Write (imperial fi] BE mH nao su la —— 
Ath orders to him ‘ 
601 4 7٩ 2 1۶ there be any REAR K pu ho pu chi mha 
oe eror... 


571. Cf. 5, 373. The remainder has not been identified. 

572. Unexplained ; but perhaps cf. 584, 586, 587. 

576. Literally, “ the country is good.” Cf. 19, 52, 339. 

577. Literally, “ the country is bad.” Cf. 18, 340. 

578, 679. The first four words of each of these sentences are 
epigraphic forms (given under pu in the dictionary). The modern . 
forms are pô for pon and tano’h for tana (cf. 73, 74 and note); there 
is also an alternative riya for raya (cf. 598). The literal meaning of 
the whole is ‘ sovereign lord of the great earth (or land)”’, i.e. H.M. 
the King. In 578 the Chinese syllable pu is not represented i in our 
Cham rendering. It may be that the order of the sounds was confused 
by the Chinese recorder, for a fuller form of tavo'n is tabuo'n. 
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581. Cf. 336, 338-340, 346-352, 574, 584. 

582. Cf. 590, 591. 

584. The words are probably halëä, “ what,” palë, “ country, 
village ”, and ura, “ man ” ; but the order seems to be wrong. Cf. 586. 

585. = “ what name?” I 

586. Cf. 584 and 588. 

587. The last two syllables probably represent dum thun, “ how 
many years." 

588. The Cham-rendering implies a question (cf. 584 and 586) 
and therefore does not agree with the Chinese sentence. Cf. 584. 

590. = “ speak little ". Cf. 582, 410. 

591. The first syllable may be a variant transcription of juat, 
“do not," and the last is presumably for pyad, “ speak ” (cf. 582). 
But the rest is unexplained unless it represents baño’k, ‘ much." 

593. This seems to represent Katha pu (or po) ni jha (or jhak), 
“ the words (or sentences) of this sovereign are bad (or cruel). Cf. 578 
(and note), 139, 144, 340. | 

594. Like the preceding except for the substitution of stam or 
stom, ‘ good," for jha, “ bad." Cf. 339. 

595. This seems to represent putau, “ king ” (or “ emperor ”, 
cf. 310), pu, “lord ” (cf. 578, 579, note), and sio'm, “ good," which 
does not fit the Chinese very well. 

596. This seems to mean “ go (to) H.M. the King". Cf. 372, 578 
(and note), 595. | 

597. This seems to mean “ go (and) come to H.M.” Cf. 372, 373, 
578 (and note). 

598. This looks like 578 and 579 (q.v.), but the final syllable 
is unexplained. Alternatively ta na ya may represent taña, “ to 
question " (cf. 395). 

600. = “go (and) write" (2), which, however, does not quite 
represent the Chinese. Cf. 372, 525-534, 531 (and note). 


Note.—The collection of vocabularies, from which the present one and 
the Chinese-Malay one published in Vol. VI, part 3, of the Bulletin were 
copied, was described in T’oung Pao, Série II, Vol. IX (1908), pp. 689-95, 
by Sir Denison Ross, who had discovered it in the Morrison Collection 
at University College, London. Besides the two vocabularies above 
mentioned it includes eight others, namely of Korean, Japanese, Persian, 
Turkish, Siamese, Po-y, Annamese and Luchuan. In the same article 
Sir Denison Ross makes mention of other, somewhat different, collections 
of vocabularies in Chinese characters which are preserved at Paris, St. 
Petersburg, Berlin and the British Museum, London. 


Sogdian Loan-words in New Persian 
By W. B. HENNING 


|: is well known what an extraordinary power of absorbing foreign 

words Persian possesses. In addition to the innumerable Arabic 
words which since the creation of the New Persian literary language 
have formed an integral part of Persian speech, we have a fair number 
of Aramaic words} on the one hand, and of Eastern Iranian words ' 
on the other; in later times, there is also considerable borrowing 
from Turkish. It is, I think, proper to regard Eastern Iranian words 
in Persian as “ loan-words ” in the same way as, say, Arabic or Aramaic 
words; for no Eastern Iranian language is amongst the constituent 
dialects of Modern Persian, which can perhaps best be defined as the 
descendant of the current language of culture and commerce which 
developed in Persia during the Sasanian era. 

So far, little attention has been paid to the Eastern Iranian words 
in Persian. Horn, in his excellent paper on the New Persian literary 
language,? quoted examples such as Balay3an, Hilmand, fus “ mane”, 
fay, fuy “idol”, malay “ locust ”, bilist “ span ”, loyidan “ to milk ", 
etc., words whose phonetic habitus does not agree with the normal 
Persian development. To-day we are in a much more fortunate 
position since the Sogdian language bas gradually become known 
to us: seen from Persia, Sogdian was by far the most important 
Eastern Iranian language, a language of culture, literature, and 
commerce, whose territory bordered on the area of Persian speech 
and extended towards the frontiers of China. Moreover, if we consider 
the important róle which the Sogdian mother-country, Bukhara and 
Samarkand, played in the development of early Persian literature, 
we must expect a considerable number of Sogdian words to have 
entered the Persian language. It may be true that several amongst 
the words which I am going to mention might have been borrowed 
also from some Eastern: Iranian language other than Sogdian ; 


1 Bee Nôüldeke, Pers. Stud., ii, pp. 34 seqq. Several additions to his collection are 
possible now, e.g. کان‎ * natura ", Asadi, p. 5, Sams-i Fakhri, p. 7 (i, 40 LS ibid., 
p. 4 =i, 10, is of course wrong), from Syriac lus kyäna ; Ur “square ", from 
Syr. lao, = yovla, ete. 


3 Die Neupersische Schrifteprache (Grdr. Ir. Phil), pp. 8, 14 seq., 57, 69. 
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however, the historical and cultural preponderance of Sogdian makes 
it a priori more likely that Sogdian was the lending language. 

It is not intended to discuss at length those Persian words which 
have already been recognized as Sogdian loan-words, e.g. fay, fuy 
“idol ”," or faypür (also baybür and fayfür) ' Chinese emperor گر‎ 


or those Indian and Chinese words which have passed into Persian 


through the medium of Sogdian, e.g. but ‘‘ Buddha, idol ” from Sogdian 


pwt- farxär “ Vihara” from Sogdian fry’r 4 (beside which we have 
Pers. bahar), or e tim “ Karavanserai, Bazaar ” from Sogdian tym = 


Chinese Ji tien “inn, shop "'.5 

With & number of words which are homophones in Sogdian and 
Persian it is difficult to say whether they have been borrowed either 
from Persian or Sogdian, or whether they are common inheritance 
in both languages. The following examples may be given here :— 

(1) خذول‎ xaduk (xuoük) “ disappointment, grief, anger ”, Vullers, 
i p. 663; Sams Fakhri? p. 72; 'Abd-ul Qadir Baydadi,’ nr. 823, 
and nr. 824 = Asadi, p. 69, verse by ‘Unguri with J ) ist “ depressed, 
disappointed ". Sogdian y8wk, Man. xôwk, see BBB., p. 92. If the 
word, which is rare in both languages, had been borrowed by Persian, 


one would rather expect *J J£ or J s. 
(2) Jy nauk “ point, nib” (Firdausi, verse by Bü Sukür in Asadi, 
p. 72; still to-day freely used, also in modern dialects, from Pers., 


1 Beo Gauthiot, JA., 1911, ii, p. 58. 

3 See Gauthiot, ibid., p. 53. Originally Sogdian Baypür was taken from Parthian 
baypuhr (Manich. Parth. bgpwhr), with the usual replacement of short vowel + hr 
by long vowel + r, cf. BBB. (= Manich. Bet. und Beichtbuch), p. 78, of. also mir 
from mihr, ibid., p. 85, daristan from sahristan, ibid., p. 93, eto. Schaeder's assumption 
that the Sogdian word was borrowed from Saka (OLZ., 1938, p. 598) is not in accord 
with our present knowledge of Saka phonology; bagapuéra- would result in Saka 
“baavirä (or still shorter), cf. baravirüá from bara-pudra- (Bailey, BSOS., IX, p. 77; 
cf. Sogd. Brpé-, Parth. brbwhr). 

۶ See Gauthiot, ibid., p. 58; Bailey, BSOS., VI, pp. 279 sqq. 

* Bee Gauthiot, ibid., pp. 63 seqq. On the insertion of rsee BBB., p. 88, BSOS., IX, 
p. 570; it is frequent in Saka. I do not see any difficulty in deriving Bogd. fry'r 
directly from vihára. I reject, therefore, the derivation from Av. pouru.xva Ora which 
has been proposed by Benveniste, BSL., xxviii (1928), pp. 7 seq.; one would expect 
Sogdian *purywas or *puru yas. 

۶ See F. W. K. Müller, S.T., i, p. 104 n.; Müller-Lentz, S.T., ii, p. 524, n. 2. Müller 
referred to the passage in Yaqut, Geogr. Dict., i, p..909, quoted’ by Salemann, Sams-i 
Fakhri, p. 160, cf. ibid., p. 93. "er Asadi, p. 94. Tüeroas also a diminutivo, ftmes, 
see Vullers, i, pp. 493 seq. 


* Ed. Salemann; abbr. SF. 
? Shahname Glossary, ed. Salemann ; abbr. AQ. 


nod 


e 
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cf. e.g. Morgenstierne, IIFL., i, pp. 276, 402) = Sogdian muk, see 
BBB., p. 61. Possibly connected with Saka niha, nauha, cf. Bailey, 
BSOS., VII, p. 130; Konow, NTS., xi, p. 58. 

(3) ZO or Lis tart(-u-)mart “raided, topsy-turvy, ` 
disordered ” (e.g. Asadi, p. 31; SF., pp. 13, 2819, 567) = Sogdian 
trtmri, BBB., p. 84. For the formation the synonym Pers. تارمار‎ 
tdr(-u-)mar is of interest. 

(4) e 8itày “ erect ”, also “long” and “top of a mountain”, 
Asadi, p. 58; SF., p. 66; AQ., nr. 1444 and 1445 (verse by 
Minochihri. With the frequent change of final postsonantio y to x 
we have iw silex (SF. p. 24), which according to Wolff's Firdausi 
Dict. occurs once in the Shahname. The better form is sitéy = Sogdian 
'styy, (e)stéy “erect”? (Dhyana, 84, 137). Should sey belong to 
Vstä, its Sogdian origin would be assured (Sogd. adjectival suffix 
-'yy, Gauthiot-Benveniste, Gramm., ii, p. 95). It is, however, at least 
equally likely that the word is derived from the root (s)tatg “ to be 
pointed ”,' etc. (cf. Duchesne-Guillemin, BSOS., IX, p. 865, on Av. 
sitja), so. that it would be closely related to Pers. tēy, etc. In that 
case the two forms could belong to the heritage common to both 
languages. This may be true also for the following word. 

(5) Ë Ly ray “plain, slope, hillside” (frequent) = Sogdian ry 
(e.g. S.T., i, 33, 21 = rómos medwés). Of. Saka rraa- “ desert ”, 
Bailey, BSOS., VIII, p. 135; Konow, NTS., xi, p. 73. The meaning 
“ desert ” is corroborated by the Sogd. adjective r’yyh “ wild, desert و"‎ 
SCE., 39, 300; ry “deserted, bare”, SCE., 315. Pashto raya, 
quoted .by Konow, has probably been taken from Persian. We have 
to assume Olran. *rága-, possibly connected with Avestan ravah- 
“open space, freedom ", also “ plain ” (as in ravastarat-), if from 
*ragvah-.—Cf. also Morgenstierne, NTS., v, p. 49, on Bal. and Oss. ray. 

(6) آرمان‎ arman “ trouble, grief” (cf. Asadi, pp. 288, 98) probably = 
Sogdian (pw) rm"n “ (without) trouble ”,t Vim. 3. Prothetio vowels 
are common in Sogdian. 

(7) 3 غوا‎ yok “ frog ” is not rare (e.g. Asadi, pp. 3815, 6815: 19, 20, 21) — 
Sogdian ywk (pl. ywkt Frg. iii, 16, 19; left untranslated by Reichelt). 
From Persian, yók has entered modern dialects, e.g. Ormuri and 
Parachi, see Morgenstierne, ILFL., i, pp. 255, 395. 


1 Chinese: “without losing (from memory)," see F. Weller, Asia Major, x, 
pp. 318 seq. 
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(8) j< čayz, another word for “ frog ” (Asadi, p. 38; SF., 727, 
747; AQ., nr. 744) = Sogdian čyz-, see Benveniste, BSOS., IX, 
p. 515, n. 1, who quotes Yaghnobi čayz (Pers. Jayz, Jayaz, &wyr, ete., 
are misspellings). ae 

(9) > čuyd “owl” (old and . frequent, common to-day but 
pronounced jwyd) = Sogdian éywt-, SCE., 148. For readers not 
acquainted with Sogdian orthography it may be pointed out that the 
spelling éywt- proves the existence of a word éuyd and suggests a 
coexisting dialectical pronunciation é“yiid, see BSOS., IX, pp. 548 seq. 
The latter may account for Persian &uyü “ owl” (loss of final post- 
sonantic d ?), see Asadi, pp. 22, 25, and 112 with the following verse 
by BüSukür :— 

Agar baz-iy andar Suyu kam nigar, 
Vagar baše suy? battàn ma-par.1 

(10) by 5 zevar “ornament” = Sogdian zywr (BBB., p. 140; 
cf. Benveniste, JA., 1936, ii, p. 234). 

(11) diis sangsür “stoning” (SF., p. 39 = viii, 40; sangsar 
“stony terrain" is to be kept apart) = Sogdian (Chr.) enqs'r bw- 
“to be stoned ” (S.T., ii. The second part of the compound could 
be regarded as the Sogdian postposition -sär (-sä in Chr.), cf. OPers. 
uemagà-patiy. 


J 


(12) کر ود‎ karve “ hollow, decayed teeth " (Asadi, p. 115; also s کر‎ ` 


karv, SF., p. 113; cf. Vullers, ii, pp. 824 seq.) = Sogdian: krw-ònt k 
“ having hollow or defective teeth ", SCE., 83; also krw’, Dhyana, 66, 
“hollow space" or “ gap", see Benveniste, JA., 1933, i, p. 219; 
F. Weller, Mon. Serica, ii, p. 386. The semantic difference (cavity : gap) 
is perhaps not very considerable. The meaning does not suit Av. kaurva- 
very well, which is usually explained from Skt. -kulva, -külva “ calvus ” 
(but “ short” acc. to Bailey, BSOS., VI, pp. 598 seq.; JRAS., 1939, 
p. 117); but the possibility of a connexion (bald : deficient : having 
deficient teeth) should not be lost sight of. The specialized meaning 
of the Persian word perhaps makes a borrowing more likely. 

(13) c > ¿aryušt “a winepress", Asadi, p. ll.(verse by 
Rudagi), 54 (Farrukhi), 107°, etc. = Sogdian órywit, S.T., i, 1919 


1 Asadi at least clearly understood &uyü as “ owl”, although he gives the same 
verse with JG ¿ukuk or čuguk “a bird ” (p. 70), elsewhere explained as “ aparow dá 
(cf. SF., p. 76). Again, AQ., nr. 765, explains Ğuyi in the same verse as ‘ hi parce 
Acc. to dictionaries Suyu, Cuyük, duyuk, Sukuk, čuguk, čukūk, čugūk are ° t sparrow ” 
(whilst čakūk, čagūk, cakav, dakavak, čakāve are “ lark "). 
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(the equation has also been noticed by Benveniste, BSOS., IX, p. 515, 
n. l. The work is done by crushing the grapes with the feet: that 
explains the synonym sipar (SF., p. 36 = vii, T), from / spar 
“ trample”. Persian origin of éaryuët would be assured, if the word 
were connected with čary “ wheel, spinning-wheel, sphere, sky, bow, 
collar". However, that is unlikely, although the dictionaries amongst 
other wrong forms (e.g. )رخس‎ have also dary as * winepress " (e.g. 
BQ. ; indeed, the author of BQ. uses čary in this meaning for the explana- 
tion of sipar) ; for the metathesis of (hr) xr into rx occurs, as a rule, at 
the end of a word only (fahre against cary ; exception: parhiz-). 


Possibly éarxuët is connected with Pahlavi sp; ** winepress ", 
P.T., ii, p. 69u., if to be read karxos (karhöš), as Nyberg * proposes ; 
apart from the finals, the relation of the two words would be similar 
to that found in Persian kargas : Sogdian éarkas “ vulture” (ef. 
BSOS., VIII, p. 584). 

However, besides more or less doubtful cases of this kind, there 
is à sufficiently large number of genuine Sogdian loan-words in Persian 
to warrant the title of this paper. It will be useful to mention the 
more important phonetic rules: Sogdian B (= Man. and Chr. B and f) 
is always rendered by رف‎ which has the double function of f and 8 
(= ف‎ in some ancient Persian MSS., in Choresmian, etc.).—Sogdian à 
(Buddh. and Man.) = Chr. d [i.e. 8] and t fie. 0] regularly appears ` 
as JL It seems that in most Sogdian dialects Old Iranian d (8) and 0 
had merged into one sound which was very near to | in the West (as 
shown by Persian loan-words as well as by the Sogdian system of 
writing: letter ë = Aramaic I), whilst it was pronounced more like d 
in some Eastern dialects (for the Uyyur employed the Sogdian letter 8 
for their d). On the other hand, the distinction between à and 0 
was preserved in Christian Sogdian, exactly as in Yaghnobi (d resp. t/s) 
or Choresmian.3—$Sogdian y (= Man. and Chr. y and x) is represented 
by £ y as a rule, rarely by ¢ x. It must be borne in mind that two 
. letters, Gimel and Heth, are responsible for the Sogdian letter y; 


1 Texte Mazd. Kal., p.76. In the passage in question Nyberg inadvertently trans- 
lates angür ( grapes”) as “ figs” and razan (“ vineyards ") as “ orchards " (p. 51). 

3 A Persian word for “ vulture ” of possibly Eastern Iranian origin is zayan (for 
*zyan) : Saka uysgana “ vulture” (of. Bailey, BSOS., IX, p. 71; Konow, NTS. xi, 
p. 42). 
3 This should be regarded as an intentional simplification of the very complicated 
problem. 2 

4 See BBB., pp. 52 seq. 
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this is fully proved by the sequence of letters in the Uyyur alphabet 
(Le. the nearly intact Sogdian alphabet) where y (q) appears twice: 
av y(g) 0 2 y(q) y kd mnsb(p)érétl ([š] m q).*—Sogdian -yt-, pro- 
nounced -yd-, and -Bt-; pronounced -fd-, are correctly rendered by غد‎ 
and 45 respectively. For the Sogdian nominal ending -e from -ak 
(spelt “kw, -’k, -k, ^w, ^y, y, etc.) we have 4 — -e (-a, -à) in loan- 
words, i.e. the Sogdian ending is spelt in exactly the same way as the 
etymologically identical Persian ending. However, from this way of 
speling we can draw the inference that the Sogdian ending had & 
short vowel, cf. BSOS., IX, p. 561, n. 1. 

It does not seem that the borrowing was restricted to any particular 
group of words, so that it has been found impossible to arrange the 
material in order of subjects. It is fitting to begin with jlél ¿yaz 
“ beginning " = Sogdian "y'z (frequent). The word is isolated in 
Persian (&yäzidan is of course denominative), but well represented 


in Sogdian: verb Gyaz-, dyait- “ to begin ", frayaz-, impf. frayaz- 


“to begin ”, etc. ; 

pasak “ a coronet (of flowers)”, Asadi, p. 64; SF. p. 70.‏ سال 
From Avestan pusd-, MPers. pusag (Arm. psak) we should expect‏ 
Persian *puse. The ending and the loss of u prove Sogdian origin :‏ 
Csprymyn’k) ‘ps kh, Vim. 88, (Bw8’ndé) psk, HR., ii, 981; cf. also‏ 
pasak(té), the name of the fourth Sogdian month, ZDMG., 90, p. 12,‏ 
n. 1; Orientalia, viii, p. 94.‏ 
A pil “heel” (Asadi, p. 83; SF., p. 89; Vullers, i, pp. 255, 369)‏ : | 
is an Eastern Iranian word on account of its 1 from d (Sogdian 28-‏ 
BBB., p. 54; genuine Persian pai). This is also true of Ja mul “ wine”,‏ 
from Sogdian madu > mud? (cf. mwðy nom., against mw acc.,‏ 
in the Ancient Letters, iv, 5, 6; myw, S.T., i, 86, 1, error for mdw 2),‏ 
compared with Persian mai. Again, we have JU nal “ reed, reed-pen,‏ 
the thin thread of wood in the middle of the reed ” (e.g. Asadi, p. 78 ;‏ 
SF., p. 85: AQ. pp. 224 seq.; Vullers, ii, p. 1282, nal 5) besides‏ 


* Thus in an Uyyur manuscript from Qoëo, see von LeCoq, Türk. Man., iii, p. 22. 
Cf. also Rahmeti, Uygur alfabesi, in Muallim M. Cerdetin Hayati, Eserleri ve kütüphanesi, 
Istanbul, 1937. I 

. > Cf. also Pashto pal, Morgenstierne, EVP., p. 56. For another explanation of 
Persian pil see Horn, op. cit., p. 171. | 

۶ For the umlaut of. e.g. Choreem. wud “ wife” from Sogd. wau, mid “ here ” 
from Sogd. mabi, the above-mentioned Pers. pil from Bogd. pa8i. Sogd. mus- may 
help to explain thé first vowel of Chinese p‘u-t‘ao, see Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 225; 
cf. also Oss. mud. : 


N 
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nai and nat “reed, flute ".! In this group belongs also بالك‎ palik 
* leather shoes ” (Asadi, p. 72, verse by Rudagi; cf. BQ. s.vv. palik 
and balik), obviously derived from Sogdian p'8- “ foot”, cf. Srwk-p’ 8y 
“ wooden shoes ”, SCE., 152.2 

po r&b “desire” (4Q., nr. 1141), usually coupled with kam, 
eso or Spo réé(-u-)käm (Asadi, p. 41), is easily recognized as 
Sogdian ré£ “ ie lust” (common). In Sogdian we have also 
the verb réz- “ to like ”, eto. 

کاسموی kas “pig” is ibs ordinary Sogdian k’s. In Persian‏ کاس 
kāsmūi “ bristles ” is well attested (Asadi, pp. 42, 119; SF., p. 138,‏ 
his verse, p. 139, quoted by AQ., nr. 1984), it seems that the simple‏ 
word kās was never used. The lexicographers, of course, could not‏ 
fail to detect in kāsmūi a word for “ pig ", and unhesitatingly entered‏ 
has “pig” into their dictionaries. Even Firdausi is suspected of‏ 
having employed kas as “ pig ”, see AQ., nr. 1983, but cf. Wolff ۰‏ 
It will be observed that Firdansi as a rule, avoids the Eastern Iranian‏ 
loan-words, although most of them are ascribed to him by his lexico-‏ 
grapher ‘Abd-ul Qadir.‏ 

a acc. to BQ. “ a soup, eae with (hard-boiled)‏ ,#09 فرخوال 
chopped egg”, recalls Sogdian fryw’k, which is derived from fraxwag-‏ 
to cut into pieces ”. Indeed, in a Middle Persian-Sogdian vocabulary‏ * 
we have. the gloss: MPers. ‘škng = Sogd. frxw'k (see BBB., p. 59).‏ 
MPers. ‘ing, iškanag, of course from Skastan “ to break ”, is to be‏ 
explained by Persian iškane “ the bread which is put into tis bouillon‏ 
in pieces ” (BQ.), now also used for various kinds of soup or bouillon.‏ 
The original meaning of Sogd. fraxwak and MPers. 1#kanag, accordingly,‏ 
was “ something which is cut or broken into small pieces and put into‏ 
the soup ". I‏ 

OÙ yolin “ a jug with a wide mouth ” (Asadi, pp. 109, 947,.1108, 
etc.) can hardly be separated from Sogdian yw’ ° * vessel ۳ oe 
277), Chr. Sogd. ywdy as a dry measure (Sáros or xá8os), S.T., 
439, 10 

X palindin “ door-frame ”, also “ lintel " (Asadi, p. 109; 
SF. p. 105). The ‘vowels are given as palandin or pilandin, but palindin 
would be more correct. In the dictionaries we find also baland, biland 


1 Of. Morgenstierne, ZIFL., ii, pp. 232, 531, on Yidgha nol, and Wakhi ndlëik. 
Kabuli Pers. nal “ tube, pipe ” is borr. Fom Hind. (Skt. nala, nada, of. nàli, eto.), 
according to Bogdanov, Stray Notes, p. 97. Cf. also Morgenstierne, EVP., p. 53. 

2 Cf. Morgenstierne's explanation of Pashto abl, EVP., p. 56. . 
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(for palind) with the same meaning, see Vullers, i, pp. 260, 261, 371. 
There can be hardly any doubt that this word has been taken from 
Sogdian pôynd = ۵ “ threshold ", see BBB., p. 131, cf. also 
Shughni 7 (etc.), Lentz, Pamirdial., i, p- 186; Morgenstierne, 
ITFL., ii, p.300. From *patt-antd, cf. Av. gidya-, Lat. antae. 

O nus “ ambitus oris ” (Asadi, p. 45; AQ., p. 223; ŠP., p.907; 
: Vullers, ii, p. 1310) has probably been borrowed from Sogdian ms 
“nose”. The Sogdian word, it seems, was pronounced nos or with 
a nasalized vowel, ngs, as is suggested by the Buddhist Sogdian form, 
nns = nans (see BBB., p. 79). 

patféz “ mouth, muzzle, beak ” gives the correct reading of‏ شفوز 
Sogdian ptf'wz “ beak” (hitherto read piP’ wn), in Brzptf'wz'y “ with‏ 
a long beak ”, SCE., 170. The Persian word is used of wild animals,‏ 
I Horn erroneously‏ ز dogs, birds, also of men, see Asadi, pp. 31 (MS.‏ 
SF. p. 51 (ix, 23). ‘Abd-ul Qadir, nr. 305, who quotes.‏ ;39 )353 
a verse by Firdausi (see Wolff, p. 116), offers the wrong reading 342:‏ 
M bun-i poz, which is probably correct as far‏ وز and the etymology‏ 
as connexion with Persian pòz, poze " ambitus oris, upper lip, beak,‏ 
etc.” is concerned. Amongst’ the numerous wrong readings which‏ 
he gives, 3 TUS tumfüz, or better tamfüz (BQ.), is noteworthy ; the‏ 
existence of this form is supported by Pashto tambüza “ muzzle ",‏ 
cf. Morgenstierne, EVP., pp. 62 seq. The vocalization butfüz (i.e.‏ 
putfüūz) is hardly correct. © ` |‏ 

žayār “ cry ”, ete. (SF., p. 36 = vii, 19), has no cognates in‏ ژغار 
Persian. We may assume a Sogdian noun *Zyar from the base which‏ 
we have in Sogdian Zyer- “ to call". Benveniste, BSOS., IX, p. 515,‏ 
baryi‏ ر n. 1, has drawn attention to the relation between Persian d‏ 
and Sogdian pray(y) “ recompensation, wages ” (cf. also BBB., p. 131).1‏ 

eio سر‎ sar&k “ chief” (Asadi, p. 69, verse by "Unsuri) is a Sogdian | 
loan-word, as shown by the form of the suffix, therefore — Sogd. 
sré'yk, SCE., 199. If it were Persian, as Horn, op. cit., p. 177, seems 
to have thought, we should expect *sarzi. 

Jam “ colour ”, only as second part of compounds, can hardly .‏ فام 
be explained otherwise than as loan-word from Sogdian B'm “ (lustre,)‏ 


1 An interesting Persian word of Eastern Ir. origin is فرغول‎ faryol “ delay ” (Asadi, 

p. 87; SF. p. 86 = xvi, 35), cf. Parthian frgwi-, frayb4. “ to delay ", Mir. Man., 

` Hi, p. 899. For -# > -L, besides Sariqoli, etc., of. Parthian 'zgwl-, izyol- “ exaudire ”, 
gee Ghilain, Langue Parthe, p. 60, and Persian tspaydl, Morgenstierne, NTS., v, p. 64. 
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colour ’’, also “ dawn " (as in Chr. b’msnyq) ; there is even a denomina- 
tive verb B'm- °“ to shine (of colours) ", Dhyana, 153. The etymologically 
identical Persian word is, of course, bam “dawn”. Sogdian B'm 
also occurs at the end of Bahuvrihi compounds, e.g. zyrnB’m “ of 
golden hue” (Dhyana, 216), n'krtyB'm'y “ of silver colour " (Dhyana, 
262), 'ryw'nB'm'y “purple” (Dhyana, 362), etc.; cf. also Av. 
vispó .bama-. d 

fadrang “a mallet for beating clothes, a wooden beam used‏ فدرتف 
as door-bar " (Asadi, p. 74; SF., p. 79; Vullers, ii, p. 640) furnishes‏ 
the noun Sogd. *Bir()nk, hitherto unattested, from Sogd. Btryné-‏ 
“to subjugate” (etc.), see BBB., p. 60.* The original meaning of‏ 
*Btr(’)nk would be something like “‘ presser " or “ subjugator ". From‏ 
the same root, *trk-, trnk- “to press", cL asl. üdrang (or äôrang)‏ 
depression ” is derived, cf. Asadi, p. 76; SF., p. 83 (xv, 146), which,‏ “ 
too, may have been, borrowed from Sogdian (*"ir()nk = *’ntr(’)nk,‏ 
cf. mnir'ys).?‏ 

If Sogdian (Chr.) dspriry = Saspardare “ sudarium, handkerchief” 
(see BBB., p. 74 n.) had been borrowed by Persian, one would expect 
لسر دره*‎ laspardare. Such a word, but with a different ending -ak, 
therefore درل‎ oed, can perhaps be restored in a verse by Rudagi 
(see Asadi, p. 69, and annot. w, z) : 

lab-rà bi-laspardarak be-kun pak az mai 
(ed. das, var. Jo; MS. twice do other dictionaries 
درل‎ e). 

j faf “ sordidness, impurity, filth ” (once used by Firdausi, see 
Wolff) and aj’ f% (thus SF., p. 126, rhyming with firih, BQ., eto. ; 
probably wrong for fate or fife) “ sordid, filthy, detestable” are 
exact renderings of Sogdian رمق‎ 'B£- (Vim., 143), "Byz-, Chr. bš-, 
by£-, Man. 'Bj-, Bj-; Byj- “ evil, sin ”, a frequent word with numerous 
derivatives. Some of them also have entered Persian: BQ. has the 
following series: faiak, fatakin, fatagin, fatyand, fafyanda, fg, 

1 Cf. F. Weller, Mon. Serica, iii, p. 80. 

2 Benveniste, BSOS., IX, p. 515, n. 1, overlooks that Pers. turunfidan had been 
referred to, BBB., p. 60, by quoting Tomaschek’s paper. 

۲ 3 MPers. and Parth. ’ndrat, nydrzt, eto. (Parth. pres. ’ndrynj-, etc.), also belong 
here rather than to drang (of. ZII., ix, p. 217; Ghilain, Langue Parthe, pp. 51, 79). 
It is, however, difficult to explain MPers. éring, ériyt, éranz- (see ZII., ix, p. 199) 


as ätrnka-, air yta, üirné-. There may have been confusion of the bases drang and 
ir(n)k. Herzfeld, Altpers. Inschr., pp. 188 seqq., on "ndrzt, ete., is not convincing. 
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Jaëgand, faiganda, most of them? probably due to the imagination 
of the lexicographers. Apart from j$ and 048 (Asadi, p. 117), اک‎ 5 is 
best attested, see Asadi, pp. 103 and 1912 6417, SF., p. 107 (xviii, 129: 
fa£akan), and compare Sogdian Byzkn’k “ mean ”, SCE., 11, 16, 72. 
The genuine Persian equivalent, it may be recalled, is s> baze “sin ”, 
see Bailey, BSOS., VII, p. 85.3 

43, yafe (frequent) besides “ futile, nonsense " is also ‘lost, gone 
astray "; this is the meaning also of Sogdian y B°k = yafe, SCE., 28, 
cf. y'B'y, SCE., 300; fem. gy Bih, VJ., 1413; Chr. y'b-, B 49, 14.3 
One might consider 49l as a loan-word, ogl yãve as the proper Persian 
form. 

4 T namine (numüne), well known as “ example ", also occurs as 
“useless, ugly, despicable ’’, cf. Asadi, p. 108 ; SF., p. 134 (xx, 188) ; 
AQ., nrr. 2607/8; Vullers, ii, p. 1352. The latter seems to be con- 
nected with the Sogdian group nm- “ignominious, contemptible ”, 
nmy’k “insult ”, ete., cf. Müller-Lentz, S.T., ii, p. 589,4 and BBB., 
pp. 59, 75. One might even consider namine to be a slightly corrupt 
representative of Sogdian nmy’wn’y, namyóne, SCE., 411, cf. 128, 
164; Chr. nmywnqy', S.T., ii. 

42- y.) rabüxe “ pleasure, lust; lustful ” (Asadi, p. 24; Vullers, ii, ` 
p.21; var. lect. 4» رز‎ 4» 5) can perhaps be compared with Sogdian 
rp wy, Dhuta, 74, 'rpwy, Dhyana, 6, “ pénétrant ” according to Ben- 
veniste, JA., 1933, i, p. 214, cf. F. Weller, Mon. Ser., ii, p. 362. 

SX balad, بلاده‎ balade, and بلایه‎ balaye are given as “ contemptible, 
corrupted, depraved, perverted ", see Vullers, i, p. 256. Although 
balaye seems to be well attested (Kisa’i is credited with this spelling, 
Asadi, p. 118; it is employed by SF., p. 731), nevertheless it must 
be wrong; for balade is the correct rendering of Sogdian ’p8’ty, p9'ty 
(VJ., 946; SCE. ; Chr. pd'ty, pd'tqr- “ à8wos ”) “ unjust, unlawful ”, 
also “ perverted ". From the point of view of etymology, balade is 


1 fad-ügin is, of course, Persian composition. A£5 (etc.), at least with the meaning 
“filthy”, might be due to misreading of فرغند‎ (eto.). 

3 Saka baódamggüre (E, xiv, 70) is hardly a verb, as suggested by Leumann, but 
compares with Sogdian fedangare “ sinner ” (cf. BBB., p. 63). 

3 Possibly connected with y’8- “to drive” or “to travel” (Vim., 85; cf. F. 
Weller, Asia Major, x, p. 358), which, however, could also be taken as yaf- or 
yàf- from yam-, cf. Parthian waf- “ to spit" from wam-. 

4 8.7. nmy'q; the following word should be read nm'ég'n “ veneration ", of. Kara 
Balgasun, 21, 22. T. 
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nearly the same as Persian bi-dad.1 Persian Yb, فلاده‎ falad(e) “ useless, 
nonsense ” (Asadi, p. 35 ; SF., p. 31 = vii, 17; Vullers, ii, p. 687) 
might be a different word. 

éfude, aïfude, aifada 3 “ frivolous” has probably been taken‏ اشده 
from Sogdian "y Btk “ adulterous ” (fem. "y Bith, SCE., 434), cf. "y np-‏ 
“to commit adultery ”, etc. (SCE., 130; Chr. 'ymp-, S.T., i),‏ 
cf. Bailey, BSOS., VI, p. 594% The Sogdian word, originally pro-‏ 
nounced dyaBdak, became later on 2600 (cf. Man. 'yt- = &- from‏ 
äyata-, BBB., pp. 94 seq.), borrowed as éfde: the group of consonants‏ 
-fd-, alien to Persian speech, necessitated the introduction of a short‏ 
vowel, hence éf“de, etc. (Asadi, p. 27 ; SF., p. 122).‏ 

Besides éf“de, several other participle-adjectives have been accepted 
by Persian from Sogdian, whilst the number of borrowed finite verbs 
is very small, A Sogdian Past Participle can be recognized, e.g. in 
Persian آرغده‎ druyde “ greedy, ferocious” (AQ., nrr. 196/7 ; Vullers, 1, 
pp. 27/8, 81, wrong spellings: Gluyde, aryude) = Sogdian *aruyde 
* greedy ", BBB., p. 71.4 The differentiation of the Persian word, 
äruyde “ferocious” but Grayde “ greedy”, appears to be artificial; 
most likely it is due to expressions such as &er-i Gruyde “ a greedy 
` lion ” (who well can be expected to become rather ‘‘ iratus, iracundus, 
furens, litigiosus, agitatus’’). 

dsuyde “ half-burnt fire-wood ” (Asadi, p. 26; Vullers, i,‏ اسغده 
betrays‏ (اسفره pp. 36, 98, misspellings: «ul, raul, sal,‏ 
its Sogdian origin when compared with the genuine Persian word‏ 
siixte “burnt”; "swytk happens to be unattested, but we have‏ 
"g'wys- “to burn", Vim., 117.‏ 

dsayde (or a(s)sayde) “prepared, disposed", etc., can,‏ آسفده 
be either Sogdian ansayde ‘set up, prepared” (later *a(s)sayde, .‏ 


1 I must apologize for dragging in an explanation of Persian bidar " awake ” 
which, I believe, has not yet been considered : bidar (with unusual metathesis) from. . 
*birad = MPers. wiyräd (wiyrät). 

2 Vowels acc. to dictionaries; edi | has long been recognized as a misspelling. 

3 It seems hard to separate Sogd. "y'Bs-, Dhyana, 241 (L’ "y Bst D’ ZY "ywit = 
“ sans erreur sans confusion”), "y' Bik, R., ii, 69, 22, and Dhyana, 158, 234, “ false, 
wrong,” corresponding to Skt. mithyà, see Benveniste, JA., 1933, i, pp. 226 seq. ; 
F. Weller, Mon. Ser., iii, pp. 82, 98. Perhaps "y'np- “ to pervert”, "y'Be- “to be 
perverted, to be wrong ”, "y'Btk “ perverted, perverse, wrong n - 

4 I feel that my interpretation of Sogdian "r'ys- (Dhyana, 186, etc.) as * to desire ” 
is corroborated by the analysis of the Chinese text given by F. Weller, Mon. Ser., iii, 
pp. 88 seq. Saka rrauja, E, xxiii, 163, if “ desire " (Leumann), might be connected 
with Sogd. aruyd- (or with MPers. ruzd 1). 
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possibly *äsayde, cf. ns : nns, ys- : yns) 1 or a dialectical Sogdian form 
*äsayde, with the normal Sogdian exchange of the preverbs 6- and 
ham-. The former solution seems preferable in view of the Persian 
spellings (see Vullers, i, 36, 97 ; also denom. asaydidan; «Ax, ibid., 
ii, p. 298, is rather suspect) and the occurrence of Sogd. ’ns’é- in at 
least two dialects (also Man.; for Buddh. ney kw, ’ns’é-, ’ns’ys-, 
"ns'k-, ete., see Benveniste, JA., 1933, i, p. 223). | 

pasayde “disposed, prepared, experienced” belongs to‏ سغده 
the same Sogdian group, probably — Sogd. patsayde (padsayde)‏ 
ordered, ready, adorned ” (frequent). The proper Persian equivalent‏ “ 
to pasayde (e.g. Asadi, p. 35%; Vullers, i, pp. 242, 361, also denom.‏ 
OR = pasaydidan) is päsäyt. The development pats- (pads-) >‏ 
pas- is probably due to Persian.‏ 

Closely, connected with pasayde is Dos pase&idan “to prepare, 
esp. for a journey” (common), most likely a Sogdian causative 
*pts’yë-, patsēč- from *patisdéaya-. Needless to mention that سجیدن‎ 
has arisen from an erroneous analysis of the wrong pronunciation 
brséé-, and does in fact not exist. There is also a noun pasé? “ prepared- 
ness". The inherited Persian form would be *pasdz-, from MPers. 
passaz-. 

ce linf- “ to pull out, to extract ” is clearly Sogdian Syné-, 9n]-, 
SCE., 246. Asadi, p. 18, rightly explains linj- by the parallel Persian 
verb G-hiytan. Cf. ŠP., p. 22 (iv, 69), and AQ., nr. 2262 (= Asadi) ; 
lanj-, linj- “ to stride” is to be kept apart. 

= زندواف ,زندلاف OLA,‏ ,زنددان ,زندوان رزدخوان رزدباف 
zand-baf, -x*àn, wan, -dàn, rûn, -laf, -vaf are said to mean “ Zoroas-‏ 

° trian” and “ nightingale” (cf. Vullers, ii, p. 151). Whilst zand-dan 
"knowing the Zend", zand-y*an “ reading the Zend", etc., are 
perfectly comprehensible compounds as far as the meaning “‘ Zoroas- 
trian "' is concerned, one wonders why these words should be used also 
for “ nightingale ”. Moreover, there can be hardly any doubt that 
most of these forms are simply due to tashif: amongst them زندواف‎ 
(زنده‌واف)‎ zand(a)vüf is probably the best attested spelling (Asadi, 
p. 58, verse by “Unguri, as “nightingale”, not “ Zoroastrian "); 


1 See BBB., p. 104. Benveniste’s explanation of Chr. ys-d’r-, JA:, 1936, i, p. 224, 
is based on the wrong reading x# which F. W. K. Müller gave in his first transcription 
for Matthew, 10, 17. Immediately afterwards he corrected his initial error in 
the publication of the text (8.T., i, 6, 9, py% = 84). 
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next comes Ali j zandbaf,) SF., p. 68 (xiv, 4). It is easy to explain 
zandvaf from Sogdian *zntw’B, lit. “ song-sayer ”. In Sogdian zand 
(< Av. -zanti-) is “ song, singing ”, cf. znt, DN., 80; zntyh, ibid., 42 ; 
znih, SCE., 122 ; cf. Vim., 77, and particularly zntw’th ’mry’ “ singing 
bird ", SCE., 179.2 In -vaf from Sogdian -w'f- we have the present 
stem of the ordinary Sogdian verb for ‘ to say ۰ 

Sogdian origin, I believe, is assured for the Persian verb All 
alfaydan, pres. الفنج‎ alfanj- “ to acquire, gain, earn, collect, save ”. 
The unusual final of the infinitive -ydan has produced a variety of 
corrupt forms: ,الفختن ,الفخدن رالفقدن‎ GEL Amongst these, 
alfaxtan alone can be accepted as a form which is properly adapted 
_ to the Persian tongue; indeed, it seems clear that the present stem 
alfanj- is but a Persian derivation from alfaytan (not from alfaydan), 
cf. farhaxtam : farhanj-. That alone would sufficiently ensure the 
authenticity of alfaytan, even if we did not know that already Rudagi 
employed this form (Asadi, p. 12, rhyming with layt); alfanf- is 
frequently used by BüSukür, see Asadi, 1716, 271, 401? (= AQ. 
nr. 1142). All the same, alfaydan, as the lectio difficilior, is undoubtedly 
the original form; it is employed by BüSukür (Asadi, 271, 4522), 
again by Rudagi (Asadi, 935), by the author of the old Quran Com- 
mentary (see E. G. Browne, JRAS., 1894, p. 443), etc. When we 
substitute the Sogdian consonants -88- for -If-, according to the rules 
given above, we should expect Sogdian **58aydi, spelt *()6B’yt or 
(’)8Byt. Such a word, it is true, does not actually occur, but can be 
inferred from &ĝ’yš- “to collect, acquire ”, VJ., 241, 243 (0f'yi- : 
رون‎ = Byá- : Byt-). In a hitherto unpublished Middle Persian- 
Sogdian vocabulary Man. Sogd. óB8xš- translates MPers. "ndwé-, just 
as alfaydan is explained by Asadi as Persian andóxtan. 

The number of Sogdian loan-words in Persian could of course easily 


1 Probably an adaptation of zandvaf, Bo as to mean “ weaving the Zend ۰ 

3 By mistake these words have hitherto been read nni-. 

* The translation offered by Gauthiot (on the passages) and Benveniste, Gramm., ii, 
p. 200, is incorrect. 8faxé- possibly from Av. 6wari-, cf. especially the meaning 
of Av. fwaxšah-. For Sogd. -88- from Av. bw, cf. e.g. Sogd. 288 pôByr : Avestan 
Gwdsa-, see BBB., pp. 59 seq. To the examples for Olran. *ni@vira- (cf. also Ghilain, 


Langue Parthe, p. 74), Pahlavi ?»00) nawb'l- = niüvür- "to hurry " (frequent) 


and Parthian Insor. nytpr- (Paikuli, nr. 682, p. 221; ibid., ny'pk- : nyw'pk- = Man. 
ny'bg, BSOS., TX, p. 86) should be added. Man. MPers. ni ywür- is, of course, a developed 
form of nitvar-. i 
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be increased. It was, however, intended to give a few typical examples 
only, not a full list of all more or less certain cases. A careful study 
of the vocabulary of the more ancient Persian books and particularly 
an addition to our still scanty knowledge of Sogdian would enable us 
better to determine the influence which Sogdian has exercised upon 
the Persian literary language. 





Various Eras and Calendars used in the Countries 
of Islam 
(Continued: from Vol. IX, 4, p. 999.) 1 


By S. H. TAQIZADEH 


N the first part of this article we have discussed seven different 
eras or (to be strictly correct) different kinds of time-reckoning 
with or without & common era. We are now going to deal with the 
fourteen remaining sections of our list. But before proceeding to the 
discussion of the next number, I want to insert here a small note 
relating to No. 3, i.e. the Kharaji era in Egypt, as a complement to 
what has already been said in the preceding number of this Bulletin 
(BSOS., pp. 914-15). 

Professor A. S. Tritton called my attention to a few Kharaji 
dates occurring in an Arabic manuscript in the British Museum 
(Or. 1338). On examining these dates, which belong to the fifth and 
early sixth centuries A.H., I find some interesting points which supple- 
ment our knowledge about that era as used in that country in the 
time of the Fatimid caliphs. This anonymous book is a history of 
the Monophysite patriarchs of Alexandria, from St. Mark to Matthew 
the 87th patriarch who died 31st December, 1408, and it must have 
been composed by an unknown author soon after the latter date.* 
Some of the Kh. dates in this book are given with their corresponding 
dates of the Diocletian era (era of the Martyrs). These are as follows :— 


Kh. Mart. Kh. Mart. 
463 — 790 (fol. 268b) | 482 = 809 (fol. 281a) 
475 = 802 (fol. 274b) | 511 = 838 (fol. 289a) 


Moreover, the date of the death of the Fatimid Caliph al-Musta‘li, 
which happened in the month of Safar, a.m. 495 (Hila) = December, 
A.D. 1101, is given as 491 Kh. (fol. 2845). 





1 An erratum which may cause confusion has slipped into the last page of the 
first part of this article (BSOS., IX, 4, p. 922) in the postscript note, where an un- 
necesgary bracket is opened in the 8th line of the said note and is closed at the end 
of the note. 

2 The book seems to be an abridgment of the famous history of the patriarchs of 
Alexandria by Severus (Ibn al-Muqaffa‘) with continuation to the time of the author. 
Jt ends on fol. 345 and is followed by a few pages on the same subject by a later 
author, who begins with the life of the 103rd patriarch enthroned in the year 1672-3 

and concludes with the death of the latter’s successor (the 104th patriarch) in 1725-6. 
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The first date (463) implies & divergence of about three years 
between the Hilal and Kharáj dates, the second a difference of about 
3 years and 4 months, the third about 3 years and 7 months, the 
fourth about 4 years and 5} months, and the fifth (the date of the 
death of the Caliph) 3 years and 10 months. 

These dates, if accurate, prove: (1) that contrary to the version 
of al-Qalqashandi and the printed text of Maqrizi’s book, the “ sliding "' 
in A.H. 501 (if it ever took place) was not from 499 to 501 but from 
-497 to 501, as a variant of Maqrizi has it (see BSOS., IX, p. 914 and 
footnote 1); and (2) that the said “ sliding ”, if it was really effected, 
did not affect the popular reckoning which apparently did not take 
that operation (the forward shifting of the solar date) into account, 
but that it was only a matter for the official reckoning and remained 
limited to the official circles. It appears also that since the ‘institution 
of the Kharajt year by al-'Aziz in a.m. 366 no “ sliding " was effected 
till a.m. 501. The “ sliding ” was apparently considered as the abolition 
of the Kharajt system, as may be deduced from a statement by Ginzel 
(i, 265), whose source of information is unknown. It may even be 
supposed that the institution of the Kharaji year meant the abolition 
of the “ sliding ” rather than its introduction. 

I must also add that, as according to what now is proved by the 
above-mentioned facts, no “sliding” had ever taken place between 
A.H. 366 and 501, Neugebauer’s table for the Kharaji years must be 
correct and the question as to its helpfulness (BSOS., IX, 4, p. 914, n. 2) 
must be withdrawn. 


8 


The Jalalt (or Maliki) Era.—The inconvenience of the Arabian 
novilunar year for practical purposes in the life of the individual and 
still more in the social life was by no means unnoticed by the Muslims 
who used that system of the time-reckoning not only for religious 
purposes but also for their civil business and in daily life. Particularly 
in the affairs of the State and most of all in the financial matters of 
the government this defect always caused much difficulty. On the 
other hand, the adoption of the Persian year with the Persian (Yazde- 
gerdian) era, besides possibly offending the Muslim sentiment, would 
not have brought complete stability into the calendar, because the 


1 According to Nuwairi (Nikäyat, Cairo ed. i, P. 164) the operation of “ sliding ” 
8 
was practised in the early times of Islam .(صد رالاسلام)‎ 
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Persian year being a vague year its beginning (with which the collection 
of the taxes and the payment, of the pensions, etc., were connected) 
was itself retrogressing in the tropic year. Therefore this system of 
computation of time, which seems to have been more or less in use 
in Persia by the people in the time of the early Abbasid Caliphs, also 
needed periodieal correction if the time of the tax-collection had to 
be kept fixed so as to correspond always to the periods of the natural 
seasons of the tropic year. But as the necessary correction which, 
according to the report of the early Muslim astronomers, consisted 
of the adjustment of the Persian year by the intercalation of one month 
each 120 years and by which method, in the Sassanian period, the 
sald year was periodically brought into harmony with the tropic 
year (or rather with the Julian year), was neglected after the Arabian 
conquest (and even at least about half a century before that event),! 
the instability of the New Year was the subject of continuous complaints 
of the Persian landlords and farmers as well as all other taxpayers. 

Different methods for remedying these deficiencies were proposed, 
one after the other, and some were tried. The adjustment of the 
Arabian lunar year through the intercalation of an extra month each 
two or three years with a view to harmonizing it with the natural 
solar year, as the Babylonians did, being considered contrary to the 
precepts of the religion, other ways such as the system of the Kharaji 
year (Nos. 2-3) and the calendar reform of al-Mu'tadid (vide infra) 
were applied but without the desired result. The periodic shifting 
in the Kharàj: year (sliding) each thirty-three or thirty-four years 
was liable to be forgotten and neglected, as we have seen. The reform of 
Mu'tadid, with its four-yearly bissextile day adopted after the Julian 
model, was, on the other hand, not acceptable to the Zoroastrians, 
who never admitted any change in the names of the days of the 
month, nor was it popular with the masses of the Muslim Persians 
as it, being used with the Hijra era and Kharajt year, added another 
complication to the already difficult system of time-reckoning and 
moreover changed the place of the greatest national feast, ie. the 
New Year (Naurüz). 

The Seljügian empire with its extensive dominion, consolidated 


1 It is even doubtful whether this old Persian usage of intercalation which was 
certainly effected always in the religious (and not in the civil) year ever affected 
the matters relating to taxation, etc. as well. 

2 The intercalation was considered to be the same as the nasi’ which is condemned 
in religion (Qur’an ix, 37). 
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power, comparatively tolerable order, peace and prosperity, settled 


state and stable government, as well as a quite good administrative ' 


‘organization, was at the zenith of its greatness in the time of Malikshah 
(reigned a.H. 465-485) and his wise and experienced minister, Nizam 
al-mulk. It was natural that the men responsible for the administration 
of this great empire should feel the inconvenience of reckoning by 
the lunar year as a serious handicap to the correct management 
of the finances and the keeping of the.public accounts in good order. 
Therefore, by consulting the learned astronomers, they found that no 
radical and efficient remedy for the difficulty encountered by them 
on account of this deficiency of the system of time-reckoning was 
possible so long as they did not separate the two systems of computation 
(the lunar and solar year) completely from each other by using each 
of them with a different era. At the same time the astronomers advised 
them of the necessity of basing their solar calendar on a strictly 
accurate measure of the length of the tropic year if they wished to 
prevent the year from receding against the natural seasons. Therefore 


the king decided to institute a new era with a new calendar and he 


appointed a committee for the study of the question. 

The era (Jalal or Malik) began with the vernal equinox in the 
year A.H. 471 (15th March, A.D. 1079). The Jalali year was made the 
strictly astronomical tropic year according to the measure fixed by 
the observation then held to be the most correct one. It is said that 

‘eight astronomers forming the committee helped in the calendar 
: reform. Their names found in some later sources, however, seem to 
have beer given not very accurately. For instance, ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
al-Khazini (or al-Khäzin), whose name is included in the list of the 
members of the said committee, could hardly have taken part in the 
` deliberations of that body unless he had had a very long life and had 
joined the elder astronomers in his early career. His astronomical 
. tables entitled az-Zīj al-mu'tabar as-Sanjari must have been.composed 
more than sixty years after the institution of the era, if the chronological 
table of the Seljüq rulers and of the events of their time given there 
was authentic. ‘Umar Khayyam, the famous mathematician and 


poet, was actually a, member of the committee though having died in : 


526 or at any rate not before A.H. 518; he also must have been very 
young in the early years of Malikshah's reign. Another astronomer 
mentioned in the older sources, Abü'l-Muzaffar Asfizari by name, 
too, cannot have been an old man at that time, as we find him in 
Nishàpür in A.H. 506 (i.e. thirty-nine years later) again in company 
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of Khayyam (see Chahàr Maqäla of Nizamî ‘Aridi, GMS., xi, p. 63). 
The part of Khayyam in this reform is somewhat exaggerated in 
modern times owing to the giving of too much prominence to the com- 
poser of the widely known and popular quatrains, and even some- 
times going so far as to credit him with the initiation of the reform. 

The date of the reform of the calendar (which must not be con- 
founded with the beginning of the era) and the institution of the system 
of fixing the leap years have botle been the subject of much controversy 
and of a great many conjectures by modern authors. The Oriental 
sources are not in agreement about the date. Ulugh Bey in his Zij 
composed about A.D. 1437 gives two different dates, namely the 
10th Ramadan, 471, and 5th Shaban, A.B. 468. Kházini in his above- 
mentioned Zij (Vatican MS., fol. 15 and 122) gives the date of the 


“ issuing of the royal order—, hL] ^ صد ور‎ ” as the 8th Rajab, 


467, which date corresponds to the Persian New Year's Day (or the day 
preceding it). Ibn al-Athir in his general history also gives the same 
year. Since the two last-named sources are older than other books 
referring to the date of this reform, we may reasonably accept their 
record and assume that in the year 467, the third year of the reign 
of Malikshah, he issued an order, on the Persian New Year then 
falling on 27th February, A.D. 1075, to reform the calendar so that 
the Naurüz might fall henceforth on the vernal equinox and not in 
winter. This order must have been carried out either immediately 
or from the next year (468) on. The latter date agrees with one of 
Ulugh Bey’s dates.? 

Perhaps the best way of interpreting these different versions and 
of establishing a harmony between them would be to suppose that 
Malikshah and his advisers, in celebrating the Persian New Year in 
A.H. 467 (A.D. 1075), as usual, felt the inconvenience of celebrating 
this feast in winter, to which season, as we have seen, it had receded, 
and therefore they issued an order to the effect that the astronomers 
should be invited to deliberate and recommend a reform by which 


1 Abū al-Fida’ has also the same date for the calendar reform. 

2 [t is, of course, also possible that the decree came into force (ie. the actual 
use of the new calendar began) only in A.H. 471, the beginning of the Maliki era. Also 
it is not impossible to suppose that Ulugh Bey found in his source the two dates given 
without any qualification, though both referred to the one and the same year, the one 
(471) being the Hilàli (lunar) and the other the Kharaji date of the same year, but 
taking both of the dates as of different lunar years he worked out the month and 
day of the equinox for the lunar year 468 (which month and day were not given in 
the said source) adding the words “ 5th Sha'bàn " to the date of the year. 
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‘the next Naurüz might be celebrated in the spring. It may be that 
the King, as we are told by the old authors, at the same time also 
expressed a desire for a new observation of the stars (especially the 
planets) to be undertaken. The result of the consultation was the 
.famous reform which was applied to the next year, when the New Year 
was made to correspond not to the 26th February but to the 15th March, 
1076 (the day of the vernal equinox). After the reform of the year 
it was realized that the adoption of & new era for the use of the new 
calendar was also necessary if the disharmony between the Arabian 
Hijra lunar years and the reformed new solar year was to be avoided 
in future. Then the astronomers advised the King to institute an 
era bearing his name, and accordingly the vernal equinox or the Jalalian 
New Year falling in the year A.H. 471 was chosen for the beginning of 
the Malki era. The epoch was Friday, the 15th March, a.D. 1079; 
and the 19th Farvardin, A.v. 448. As to the Arabian date, though all 
reports agree in that it was a Friday, some of our sources give it as ` 
the 10th Ramadan and some others as the 9th day of the same month. 
But none of these dates agree with the said day of the week (Friday). 
The last new moon (or the conjunction of the moon and.sun) preceding 
this date was, according to the calculation based on Schram's Mond- 
phasentafel, at 6 hours a.m. Greenwich time (in Isfahan at about 
9 h. 24 min. a.m.) Wednesday the 6th March (1079), and therefore 
the earliest possible visibility of the moon would have been on 
the evening of the next day (Thursday). Consequently the Ist day ' 
of Ramadan (as well as the 8th of that month) would be a Friday. 
At any rate, the date 10th is absolutely impossible, and the 9th is 
hardly possible unless we assume that the new moon in Persia was a 
- few hours before the time given above and that on that occasion the 
interval happened to be the minimum possible between the new 
moon and the first visibility of the crescent. I am, however, not able 
to confirm either of these possibilities. 

There exists, however, no doubt as to the first year of the era 
which began, as already stated, in A.H. 471, yet it is curious that a 
contemporary astronomer, Muhammad ibn Ayyüb al-Hésib at-Tabari, 
who, already in A.Y. 438 (a.m. 461-2 or A.D. 1069-1070), was engaged 

1 Ibn al-Athir reports this expressly also as an event happened in A.H. 467. This 
-author states also that the work in the observatory, for which a large amount of 
money was spent, began by the famous astronomers in A.H. 467 and has continued 


till the death of the Sultan in A.E. 480. 
2 Just as Mutawakkil and Mu‘tadid tried to deal with both inconveniences, though 


by other means. 
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in astronomical works, undertook the observation of the stars in 
Amul (Mazandaran) in A.Y. 452 or A.E. 476 (i.e. only four years after 
the institution of the era) and must have written his Zij shortly after 
Malikshah’s death," puts in the said Zij (Cambridge O, 1, 10, fol. 195) 
the beginning of the Maliki era in a.y. 447, i.e. in the year which 
ended twenty days before the real beginning of the said era.? 

As to the system of the new calendar, there has been much mis- 
_ understanding on the part of the Oriental as well as Occidental authors 
on this matter. The Jalalian year being tropic and beginning always 
on the vernal equinox, the commencement of the year was to be 
found out every year by calculation. The astronomical beginning 
was always the exact point of time when the sun (in reality the earth) 
reached the equinoctial point of the ecliptic which in astronomy is 
conventionally called “ the first point of Aries”. The New Year's Day, 
however, was always the day at the midday of which the sun was 
. already in Aries, or in other words the day on which the equinox 
occurred before its noon and after that of the preceding day. It 
follows that each time the equinox happened after noon (provided 
that it had occurred before noon in the preceding year)? that day 
was a leap day and the year just coming to a close a leap year (of 
366 days). Therefore no rule for the periodical readjustment of the 
year by the intercalation of a supplementary day was necessary 
nor was it provided. The same system is adopted now in Iran and 
consequently the question of finding the leap years according to a 
conventional rule never arises (see above, No. 5). The result of the 
, process described above in the Jalalian years was that while normally 
each fourth year was a leap year, this fell, from time to time, in the 
fifth instead of the fourth. But the precise time of this quinquennial 
or five-yearly intercalation was never fixed, by a regular rule, by the 
reformers. It was left absolutely dependent on the result of the 
astronomical calculation each year. Some rule for this periodical 
shifting of the bissextile year could be, of course, worked out if the 
exact length of the tropic year, in the opinion of the reformers, was 


1 All these dates are found in the said Zij. 

2 This astronomer may have not had a clear idea of that recent innovation of his 
time as is shown by his giving the day ‘corresponding to the autumnal equinox in 
A.H. 476 asthe day Ashtäd (the 26th) of the Maliki month Mihr and the 1st day of 
Jumādā I, whereas the equinox day and the first of Jumada corresponded in that 
year to the day Ashtäd of the Persian (Yazdegerdian) Mihr and not to that of the 
MalikrMihr. The day was the 6th Mihr (Khordäd) of the Maliki calendar. 

:3. Or, in other words, the equinox took place after noon but before 5.49 p.m. 
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known or according to any other length adopted after this or that Z15 
(astronomical tables). The later Oriental astronomers, though they 
expressly stated that the only way of finding out whether a leap year 
is to be a quadrennial or quinquennial is the deductive method 


ol a. V, expressed at the same time the opinion that the 


quinquennial ones would follow at times the sixth and at other times 
the seventh quadrennial without giving any regular sequence for the 
alternative courses. Some others put the alternative periods as 
7 and 8 which means periods of 33 and 37 years for the quinquennial 
' leap years. Also some of those authors tried to work out a formula 
for the sequence of the 29 and 33 yearly periods, each of course 
according to his own opinion of the length of the year. It would 
take us too far afield to discuss the details of all those conjectures 
or theories. These are to be found fully in my Essay on the 
Iranian Calendar in Persian (pp. 168-174 and 298-300). In this 
article the mention of those formulas will suffice. Much more 
space would be needed to mention all the theories proposed by the 
modern European authors on this question. Having misunderstood 
the statements of the Oriental astronomers as to the alternative 
periods of the recurrence of the quinquennial leap years, these authors 
tried to discover (not only to work out) the supposed original system 
of these periods which they presumed was laid down by the founders 
of the Jalalian calendar. Goluis, Bailly, Weidler, Montucla, Ideler, 
Sédillot, Matzka, Ginzel, and Suter have discussed the question, and 
many of them have proposed formulas based, in fact, on their own 
‘calculation according to the modern opinion of the length of the tropic 
year. Some of them have.even credited the founder of the Jalalian ` 
calendar with such an ingenious system as to make the divergence | 
between the Jalälian and real tropic year possible only one day in 
each 10,000, or each 28,000, or even each 400,000 years. These theories 
are also described in my above-mentioned ۰ 
The truth is that not only the men responsible for the institu- 
tion of the Jalalian calendar did not establish any rule for the 
four-yearly or five-yearly leap years, but that even their opinion 
of the length of the tropic year is not known to us to make it 
possible to base on it a formula by working it out. We may 
assume that the length of the year in the opinion of Malikshah’s 
astronomers did not differ much from that given by their younger 
contemporary Khàzint in his above-mentioned Z3j. According to 
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this astronomer, who was. engaged in the observation of the stars 
in A.E. 609, i.e. thirty-seven years after the institution of the Jalälian 
era, the length of the solar year was 365° 14 24" 20°” 36"^ 47”, 
which in terms of time would come to 365 d. 5 h. 45 min. and little more 
than 44 seconds. But it is curious that Khazini gives a formula for 
the leap years according to which the complete cycle was 220 years, and 
to find out whether a given Jalalian year was a leap or common year 
(kabisa, or basia) one has to add 172 to the number borne by the 
Jalili date in question, then to multiply the total by 53 and to divide 
the product by 220. If the remainder after the division was less 
than 53 the year was a leap year, and if it was more than that number 
it was a common year. Then he states that out of 220 years 53. were 
leap years, of which 8 were quinquennial and 45 quadrennial." This 
cycle, however, does not agree with the above-mentioned measure 
of the length of the year given by that author.? Other rules for 
the same matter (i.e. to find whether a coming leap year should 
be the fourth or the fifth year after the last bissextile year) 
given by some other Oriental astrongmers (no doubt according to 
their own opinion of the length of the year) are: (1) a 1,440 yearly 
cycle in which 305 quadrennial and 44 quinquennial leap years 
occurred, and of the latter 41 were 33 yearly and 3 only 29 
yearly, ie. the seventh leap year coming after six four-yearly ones * ; 
(2) a cycle of 491 years with fourteen successive 33 yearly and one 
(the last) 29 yearly quinquennial leap years‘; (3) a 258 yearly 

1 The author apparently considers the first year of the Jalàlian era as the 173rd 
year of the cycle which must, in his opinion, have begun in a year when the entry 
of the sun in Aries had happened (perhaps in Isfahan) just at noon or a very short 
time (say two or three minutes) before it. 

3 A 220 yearly cycle with 53 leap years implies a length, for the solar year, of 
365 d. 5 h. 46 min.‘ and little more than 54-5 seconds, whereas with the length 
adopted by Khazini (vide supra) the formula would be much nearer to perfection if 
a cycle of 429 years had been adopted which contained sixteen 25 yearly and one 
29 yearly quinquennial and 86 quadrennial leap years. In this case the excess 
would have amounted to less than half a minute in a whole cycle (of course without 
taking into consideration the gradual shortening of the tropic year proved by modern 
astronomy). 

3 Miram Chalabi (d. A.D. 1625) in his book Dastir al-‘amal fi tashih al-Jadwal 
(Berlin MS., Wetzstein, ii, 1140). This calculation is apparently based on the length 
of the year according to Z$ + khan of Nasir ad-din Tüsï (365 d. 6 h. 49 min.), 
and curiously enough not on that given by Zij + Ulugh Beg (Gürkäni) of which his 
(Chalabi’s).grandfather was the co-author and he himself the commentator (365 d. 
6 h. 49 min. 15 sec. and a fraction of the second). š 

4 Sharh i Si-Fasl, a commentary by an anonymous author to the Persian treatise 


Si-Fasl on the calendriography by the famous Nasir ad-din Tusi. The commentary 
was composed in A.H. 824 (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 7700). 
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cycle with 50 leap years, of which 42 were quadrennial and 8 quin- 
quennial, without a precise order being given for them 1; (4) a cycle 
of 3,989 years composed of 121 sub-cycles of which 120 were 33 yearly 
(i.e. with seven quadrennial leap years and-the last one quinquennial), 
and one or the last, 29 yearly (ie. with six successive quadrennial 
- and one quinquennial).? 

Nasir ad-din Tüsi in his famous 227 à Ilkhānī, composed in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, simply gives a table for the 
leap years in the first 300 years of the Jalalian era worked out according 
to his own opinion of the length of'the solar year (365 d. 5 h. 
49 min.) This confirms the opinion expressed above, namely 
that no regular and established rule for ascertaining the quinquennial 
leap years had existed, as otherwise that illustrious savant would have 
known of it. In the said table the quinquennial leap years are: 31st, 
64th, 97th, 130th, 167th, 192nd, 225th, 258th, and 291st (MS. Paris, 
ancien fonds, 163). A certain Hasan ibn Husain ibn Shahanshih 
of Simnän, in a commentary he wrote in A.D. 1393-4 to the same Zij 
(Brit. Mus. Add. 11636), completed the said table down to A.D. 1521 ۰ 
(443 Jalälian era). There the quinquennial leap years after the 300th 
Jalàlian year are given a8: the 320th, 353xd, 386th, and 419th.3 

I need hardly repeat that all the above-mentioned conjectural 
theories, worked out according to this or that opinion on the length 
of the tropic year, have nothing to do with the original scheme of 
‘the founders of the Jalalian era and calendar. These not only did not 
formulate any rule for the leap years but they may even have paid no 
attention to the periodical recurrence of the quinquennial intercalations. 
It is very curious that Qutb ad-din ash-Shirazi, the famous man of 
science in his at-Tuhfat ash-shahiyya (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 7477, 
fol. 146a), composed about a.D. 1276 (a.m. 675), criticizes ‘Umar 
Khayyam for “ his blunder"' concerning the leap years “ when he 
(Khayyam) stated in his Zij (4255 ١il «2 53) that all inter- 
calations were in the fourth years’’, or in other words the leap years 
were always quadrennial. | 

It must also be said that even with the modern measure of the 

1 Zij à Ashrafi, composed about a.D. 1303 (Paris, suppl. Pers. 1488). 

3 Rabi‘al-mumajjimin, also a commentary to Si-Fasl mentioned above. 

3 Ulugh Bey, on the other hand, gives in his Zij a table containing the number 
of days plus the fraction of a day elapsed since the beginning of the Jalali era up to 
‘the end of each Jalälian year from the Ist to the 1,000th year, by adding always for 


each year 365 d. 5 h. 49 min. 15 sec., the length of the year according to his own 
observation. - 
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length of the tropic year it is not possible to formulate a simple rule, 
applicable for a long period of time, for the intercalation of the 
bissextile day, because the said length is continually decreasing at 
a rate of 0-00000614 day each century. It would perhaps be useful 
to add that according to calculation based on Schram’s Zodiakaltafel, 
the vernal equinox took place in Isfahan in A.D. 467 (the probable . 
date of the calendar reform) on 24 Rajab 7 h. 12 min. a.m. apparent 
time (15th March, A.D. 1075), and in a.m. 471 (the year in 
which the era began) on 9 Ramadan 6 h. 9 min. a.m. (apparent time). 
Therefore the year beginning with the former was a leap year because 
the next vernal equinox must have fallen in that town at about 1 p.m., 
but the year beginning with the latter equinox (in 471), in spite of its 
being the fourth after the last leap year, must have been a common 
year as it ended a little before midday. Thus the first leap year of the 
Jalälian era was the second year of the era and at the same time 
a quinquennial bissextile as this is confirmed by the old authors. 

As to the length of the months again there was no unanimity. 
While most people 1 counted twelve months each of thirty days with 
five (and in the leap years six) supplementary days added to the 
12th month, some astronomers ? adopted for the length of each month 
the period of time during which the sun remained in the corresponding 
zodiacal sign. Thus the first and second months corresponding to 
Aries and Taurus were each 31 days long, the 3rd month 
corresponding to Gemini 32 days, etc. There are also differences 
as to the names of the Jalalian months. Most of the sources agree 
that the names were the same as those of the Persian (Yazdegerdian) 
months, as is confirmed by the use of the same by the famous Persian 
poet Sa‘di about two centuries later? Nevertheless some authors 
speak of the introduction of the new names for the Jalalian months 
and even the days of the month of which a list is given by them.* 

' 


9 
The Era Khàni (i) or the Era of Chingiz Khän.—The use of this 
era in the Arabic or Persian books has more than once come to the 
notice of the present writer, but unfortunately no note has been 
made of those cases except one from a book on astronomy composed 
1 eg. Khazini. 
? According to Qutb ad-din. 


3 He speaks in his Gulistän of the Jalalian month Ardibihisht. 
4 These names are to be found in Si fasl of Nasir ad-din Tüsi and elsewhere. 
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in A.H. 764 (A.D. 1362-3) for (or dedicated to) the Emperor of China 
of the Yuan dynasty (Mongol) whose name as well as the Mongolian 
names and the Chinese titles of his ancestors up to Chingiz are given 
in Arabic spelling. According to this he was the great-great-grandson 
of Tüli the son of Chingiz. The book is curiously enough in Arabic 
and the author, a certain Abi Muhammad ‘Ata ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn KhYaja Ghazi of Samarqand often uses in this 
book (Paris Arab. 6040) an era which he calls Khani with the, Persian 
month names. For instance, he makes the date of the composition 
of the book 4.H. 764 correspond to the year 157 of this Khani era. 
This era is, no doubt, counted from A.D. 1206 (4.H. 603) when Temüchin, 
after defeating the Näimäns and uniting all the peoples of Mongolia 
. under his rule, proclaimed himself king and assumed the title of 
Chingiz Khàn. In the same book one meets here and there with 
such expressions as “ the month Bahman of Khani”’ era or the Khàni 
Farvardin, etc. . 

I find also in a calendar for the Persian year beginning on the 
2nd Sha‘ban, A.K. 1005 (21st March n.s., A.D. 1597), a mention of this 
era. This calendar is appended by Mulla Muzaffar of Gunabad, the 
famous court astronomer of Shah ‘Abbas I, to his book Sharh 4 Bist 
Bab, composed also in A.H. 1005. The said year is there called the 
year 394 after the accession of Chingiz Khan to the throne ? (Teheran 
edition, “A.E. 1271, p. 173). 
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The famous Khàni (ü) Era of Ghàzàn.—This is the better 
known of the two eras under this name. According to the famous 
historian Hamdallah Mustawfi of Qszvin in his Tartkh + guzida 
(GMS., xiv, 1, p. 595), it was founded on 12 Rajab, a.m. 701 (13th 
March, a.D. 1302). The same date is given by the same author also 
in his versified general history Zafar-mama (Brit. Mus. Or. 2833). 
But it is curious that in his other work entitled Nuzhat al-qulüb 
` composed in AH. 730 (Brit. Mus. Add. 16736, fol. 30a) he gives 
the day as 13 Rajab. ‘Ali Yazdi in the introduction to his Zafar- 
nama (which introduction he entitles Tarikh 4 Jahangir), in the 
course of the history of the reign of Ghazan states that the Khani 

1 It is unnecessary for me to try to give the spelling of these names in Roman 
letters. 


2 This date, if it is correct, makes the accession of Chingiz fall in 1203, i.e. the first 
stage of the consolidation of power by Chingiz after his decisive defeat of the Kerayits. 
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era which was used by the servants of the state was founded in his 
(Ghazan’s) time in a.m. 701 in Pars yi (the year of the cheetah). 
The position of the year in the Turkish duodenary animal cycle leaves 
no doubt as to the correctness of the date. Abu’l-Fadl ‘Allami 
in his d’in i Akbar: also gives the date of the composition of the 
book as corresponding to the year a.n. 1002, a.x. 963, 016 of the Jalalian 
era and 293 of the Khan era. This correspondence again implies 
that the, beginning of the era was A.H. 701. The Khani dates given 
in the Persian astrological calendars published every year in Persia 
also agree perfectly with the same epoch for this era. For instance, 
one of these calendars which was for the year beginning with the 
vernal equinox of the year A.D. 1935 gives the corresponding dates 
according to other eras and among them 857 Jalali and 634 Khani. 
This would again make the first year of the Khani era correspond 
to the year 224 Jalali and a.u. 701. 

However, there is another version which contrary to all above- 
mentioned testimonies seems to put the beginning of the era in A.H. 700. 
This is given, curiously enough, by no less an authority than Vassaf, 
the famous historian of the Mongol court in Persia, who was himself 
a contemporary of Ghüzàn and a witness of his reforms and who 
presented to Ghäzän the first three volumes of his comprehensive 
work (the history) in 1303, i.e. only one year after the institution of 
the era. In some passages of the same book this author makes the 
first Khani year correspond to the year 692 Kharaji and the third 
Khan: year to 694 Kharaji (Tartkh 4 Vassaf, Bombay ed., pp. 404 
and 435). This correspondence would have agreed with the statements 
of the other authors if Vagsäf meant by the Kharäji date that which 
was used in Persia where the Kharaji year 692 began, as a matter 
of fact, in Rajab, AH. 701. But as the author in a passage of the 
same book (p. 404) expressly makes the 694th Khar&ji and the third 
Khani year begin with the Jalali Naurüz (New Year) or the vernal 
equinox falling on 22nd Rajab, a.m. 702, this shows that he meant 
the Kharaji date as reckoned in Baghdad, which, as we have seen 
(No. 2), was one year behind the more widely used computation, 
i.e. the Kharaji years as reckoned in Persia. Consequently the 
beginning of the Khani era would be according to Vassaf-on the 
lst Rajab, a.m. 700. 

It must, however, be said that the different passages in Vassaf’s 


1 The Chinese year of the tiger (or cheetah) began on the 30th January, 1302, 
and 29th Jumada i, A.H. 701. 
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book relating to this matter are not very clear and that they are 
sometimes inconsistent with each other. Therefore, I think we can 
continue to take the well-known epoch, namely A.H. 701, as the begin- 
ning of the era. Moreover, this date is more suitable for the institution 
of the era than 700, because in the month Rajab of the latter year 
Ghazan was still on his way back from Syria and was not yet settled 
` again in his residence. 

Mullà Muzaffar, on the other hand, in his above-mentioned calendar 
(8ee above, No. 9) made for the solar year beginning on the 21st March, 
A.D. 1597, makes the said year correspond (roughly) to the Khàni 
year 295. This would imply that the beginning of the era was in 
A.H. 702 ! 


11 


The Ilàhi Era of Akbar.—We do not need to describe fully this 
era of which full details are to be found in 4’in i Akbari of Abū "l-Fadl 
‘Allami (English translation by Jarret, vol. ii, p. 30). This author 
tells the story of the institution of this era. It suffices here to give the 
main points :— 

The era was instituted by Akbar, the famous Moghul Emperor 
of India, in the year A.H. 992 (A.D. 1584) * or in the 29th year of the 
same era. It was made to begin not from the date of the institution 
but retrospectively from the first New Year (the vernal equinox) 
after the accession of that Emperor (in fact twenty-five days after 
the accession)? in A.D. 1556. The years were tropic like the تلقلول‎ . 
years but without putting the five supplementary days at the end 


1 While he always makes the Ist year of the Khani era correspond to the 692nd 
Kharaji year, he gives in another passage (p. 435) the 3rd Khani year as corresponding 
to 704 Kharaji. In another place, as it is stated above, he gives the beginning of the 
year 004 Kharäji, which is according to him the same as the third year Khäni, as 
22nd Rajab, a.m. 702 (p. 404), and this implies the correspondence of 692 Kharaji 
and the. first Khani year with the novilunar year A.g. 700. He speaks also of the 
time between the death of Arghün (d. 7 Rabi‘ i, A.H. 690) and the accession of his 
successor as the year 082 Kharaji (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 23517, fol. 206a), and of 
the Kharaji 6 (no doubt 686) as the early days of the reign of Ghazàn, who came to the 
throne towards the end of A.K. 694. Both these correspondences agree only with the 
Baghdadian reckoning of the Kharaji era in which only eight years divergence existed 
between the Kharaji and Hilals Hijra dates as against the nine years difference in 
Persia. 

1 Only two years after the Gregorian calendar reform. 

3 Akbar came to the throne on the 3rd Rabi‘ ii, A.B. 963, and the equinox was 
on the 28th of the same month. ‘Allami curiously enough makes an error in giving 
the beginning of the second year of the ahi era as MESSIS to the 27th Rabi' ii, 
whereas it must be the 9th Jumüdà i. 
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of the year. The months were solar and astronomic. According 
to Bendrey (Tartkh-i-Ilahi, 1933, p. 18), this era was in use till the 
accession of Shah Jahan in 1628 (see also Ginzel, i, p. 395). 


Tue FOREIGN Eras USED BY MUSLIMS OR MENTIONED IN THE Books 
OF THE MUHAMMADAN WRITERS 


12 


The Christian era with the Gregorian calendar was adopted in 
Turkey in 1926. The month names are Syrian with the exception 
of March, May, and August for which European names are in use. 


13 


The Mundane era or the era of the creation —This era is mentioned 
in the books of the Muslim historians and astronomers and is discussed 
by Birüni (Chronology, p. 15 seq.) and many others. They speak 
of the difference of opinion between the Jews and Christians about 
the beginning of the era. 
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The era of the Deluge.— This era was not only mentioned in all 
Oriental books on chronology but was also used by some astronomers 
in time reckoning. As to the beginning of the era opinions in Arabic 
and Persian books are widely divided. The following are some of 
the different calculations * which have come to my notice and which 
by no means form an exhaustive list :— 

(a) Abū Ma‘shar of Balkh, the famous astronomer of the ninth 
century, who is said to have based his tables of astronomy (Zīj) 
on the era of the Deluge, in a treatise on the conjunction of the superior 


planets, etc., entitled JI حداث‎ Yi de دلالات الاشخاص العلو & الدالة‎ 


és KSLA الکون والفساد من جهة حلهاعند طوالع الموادی‎ ied 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 3577), puts (fol. 39a) the interval between the 
Deluge and the conjunction which happened just before the birth 


1 i.e. counting 29, 30, 31, or 32 days. 4 

* Though the caloulations are different from each other the results of some of 
them agree approximately. 

3 In a marginal note it is stated that the treatise is the same as Kitab al-qiránat 
and that the book is ascribed by some authors to Abü Ma'shar and by some others to 
Ibn al-Báziyür. a 
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of Muhammad as 3,671 years. This means that the Deluge 
had taken place in or about 3,101 ۰ 

(b) Hamza of Isfahan in his Annals (ed. Berlin, p. 11) quotes 
the same Abū Ma'shar (mentioned above) as giving the interval 
between the Deluge and the beginning of the era of Yazdegerd 
(16th June, 632) as 3,735 years and 322 days! This would bring 
the Deluge back to about 3,104 B.c. : 

(c) According to Mas'üdi in his at-Tanbi w'al-ishraf (BGA., viii, 
p. 198), some people believed the interval between the Deluge and 
Alexander (Sel. era) to be 2,925 years. This makes the Deluge fall 
in 3,237 s.c. | 

(d) Sajzi (Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Jalil), who flourished 
in the second half of the tenth century, in his book entitled Munta- 
khab! Kitab al-mawalid (Brit. Mus. Or. 1346, fol. 81a), states that the 
fourth millennium (of the Deluge) ended in 4.y. 266, which means 
that the Deluge had taken place in 3,103 B.c.* 

(e) According to Birüni (Chronology, p. 25), the same Abi Ma‘shar 
(mentioned under a) has given the interval between the Deluge and 
the beginning of the Seleucidian era (312 s.c.) as 2,790 rectified 
years (i.e. with the intercalation of about one day each four years) 
7 months and 26 days. This comes to about 3,102 tropic or 3,104 
vague years 3 aa m 

(f) Again according to Birüni (op. cit., pp. 24-5), “ the astronomers 
have found as a result of their calculations that the Deluge happened 
2,604 years before the era of Nabonassar ” (beg. 747 5.0.). Consequently 
it must have taken place in 3,351 B.c. 

(g) Birüni ascribes (op. cit., p. 23) to the Jews the belief that from 
the Deluge to the Seleucidian era (Tarikh al-Iskandar) 2,792 years * 
have elapsed, which would bring the former to 3,103 or 3,104. This 


1 The text is not in good order and apparently one or two lines are omitted where 
the date is confused with the date of the departure of Mutawakkil for Damascus. 
The source of Hamza’s statement was most probably the famous book of Abū Ma‘shar 
entitled Kitab al-ulüf w’al-adwar of which an abridged copy is contained in a volume 
in Brit. Mus. (Or. 3577) where in fol. 4a the same statement occurs. 

2 A.Y. means the era of Yazdegerd. 

3 The same number is also the result of the calculation given by Abii al-Fadl in 
Ain i Akbari, where he puts the composition of the book in 4696 after the date of 
the Deluge as given by Abū Ma‘shar (Engl. translation by Jarrett, Calcutta, 1891, 
vol. ii, p. 22). 

4 In al-Qànün al-Mas'üdi of the same author (Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 1997, fol. 27a) 
the number is 1793 given in words. Possibly the word alf (thousand) is a miswriting 
for alfa (two thousand). 
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last number agrees with the version (b) as well as with the version 
of Hamdallah Mustawfi, who in his Tarskh i guzida (GMV., xiv, 1, 
p. 10) makes the year a.y. 698, the date of the composition of the 
book, correspond to 4,433 after the Deluge “according to the 
astronomers ". 

(h) Also the same author (ibid. and Qànün, 27a) attributes to 
the Christians the belief that 2,938 years have elapsed from the Deluge 
to the Sel. era. Thus the former must have, according to them, 
occurred in 3,249 B.C. 

(+) According to Küshy&r (ibn Labban (?) Bashahri Jil), the 
famous astronomer of Gilan, who flourished in the second half of the 
tenth and the early years of the eleventh century, in his book Mujmal 
al-usül (Brit. Mus. Add. 7490, fol. 295), the beginning of adwär (the 
astrological cycles relating to the zodiacal signs and planets)* was 
276 years š before the Deluge and the end of these, when a complete 
course came to an end, was in A.v. 321. The course (12 x 360) needing 
4,320 years must have begun in 3,368 8.0. to end in A.D. 952 or A.Y. 321. 
Deducting 276 from 3,368 the remainder will be the epoch of the 
Deluge, i.e. 3,092 B.c. 

(j) Ideler, in his Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie (Berlin, 1820, vol. ii, pp. 625-7), quotes the Arabic text 
of a passage from the Zij of Küshyàr (manuscript of Berlin) which 
deals with the era of the Deluge and gives the intervals between the 
Deluge and other eras. In the case of the Seleucidian era the interval 
is given as 2,792 years, which means that the Deluge was in 3,103 B.c. 
Ideler, however, basing his calculation on the interval between the 
Deluge and the era of Nabonassar given there as 860,172 days, puts 
the Deluge on 18th February, 3,102 8.0. Abū Ma'shar in Kitab al- 
adwür (see p. 122, n. 1) puts it on 29th February. 

(k) Safadi in his al-Wafs bil-wafayat (J.A., 10th serie, tome xvii, 
1911, pp. 270-2) counts the interval between the Deluge and the 
era of Bukhtanassar (meaning Nabonassar) 2,400 [solar] years and 


1 According to Küshiyär the cycles began when there was 8 conjunction [of Saturn 
and Jupiter] and Saturn was in Crab. Therefore the first cycle of 360 years was the 
cycle of the Crab and Saturn and the second cycle also of the same length was the cycle 
of Leo and Jupiter and so forth. Thus every cycle was succeeded by that of the next 
sign and the next planet, and one whole course of the cycles concluded when the 
turn came again to Crab. Each cycle was under the influence of the planet and sign 
dominant in that period as is stated. 

* According to Abi Ma‘shar in his above-mentioned book on the effect of the 
conjunctions this was 287 years before the Deluge. Birüni gives the interval as 
229 years and 108 days (Chronology, p. 24). 
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11 months. Adding 747 years (the difference between the latter era 
and the Christian era) to this number we get 3147, B.C. as the date 
of the Deluge.1 

(1) In an anonymous Persian book on astronomy (Berlin MS. 
Orient. 4? 848), composed apparently in the second half of the eleventh 
century (probably in 1074) and which I believe to be a copy of Rawdat 
` al-munajjimin, the famous work of Shahmardan ibn abi 'l-Khair of 
Ray, the author of another work entitled Nuzhat nama à ‘Alī, 
the interval between the Deluge and the era of Yazdegerd is given 
as 3,705 years and 322 days. This makes the former correspond to 
3074, B.c. 

(m) Finally, Sharaf ad-din ‘Ali Yazdi, in the introduction to his 
book Zafar nama, which introduction he calls Tarikh + Jahangir 
(Brit. Mus. Or. 6538, fol. lla), states that “ the astronomers have 
an era reckoned from the Deluge and in our days in the year 188 ۰ 
4,021 years have elapsed from the Deluge ". Consequently the Deluge 
according to this author must have taken place in 2,602 s.c. 

All these thirteen versions do not seem, however, to be of 
independent origin and different from each other. The versions 
(a), (b), (d) (e), (g), (g) may be considered as traceable to a common 


origin. 


15 


The era of Alexander (Tarikh al-Iskandar).—This era is the well- 
known Seleucidian era which has also been given many other names’ 
by the different peoples who used it. It was called the “ years of the 
Kingdom of the Greeks ” or the “ years of the reign of the Greeks " 
or the “ era of the Hellenes '',? “ the era of contracts ’’,3 “ the era of ` 
the Seigneur ",* the “era of the Chaldaeans ”,5 the “era of the 
astronomers of Babylon ",* the “ Syro-Macedonian era "," the “ era 


1 The author adding 436 (solar) years and a fraction of a year, which is the interval 
between the Nabonassarian and Seleucidian eras, to the above-mentioned number 
(2,400) concludes that the interval between the latter era and the Deluge was 2,032 ! 
This number is apparently reached by converting the solar years into lunar years 
and dividing the real product (2,836) by 30 (1!) and adding the quotient to the dividend. 

? By the Jews in the books of Maccabees and Josephus. 

* Also by the Jews. 

1 By the people of Tyre. 

5 By Ptolemy in his Almagestes (ix, 7, and xi, 7), for the dates of three observations 

of the planets. ۰ i 
| * By Mani in Sh&purakan (see below). ۱ 
7 By later Greeks, e.g. Paschal Chronicle. 
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of the Macedonians ”,1 the “ era of Seleucus ”,? the “era of the Greeks” 
(Tarikh al-yünänigyin) (i.e. the Syrian Greeks), and the “era of 
the two-horned one” (T'artkh à Dhi 'l-qarnain).* This era was used 
in Babylonia in the astronomical tablets since the third century B.C., 
the oldest date of this kind known being from a.s. 23 (beg. 289 B.c.), 
and in many parts of Western Asia. Besides being used by the Jews 
in the Maccabees where we find dates according to this era relating 
to times as far back as the beginning of the second quarter of the: 
second century B.o. It was used also on the coins of many countries 
and towns, from Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia in the West to India 
in the Hast. Leaving aside the controversial dates of some of the 
Phœnician coins supposed to be from the year a.s. 5, dates according 
to this era appear on the coins of the Seleucid kings since 
201 3.c., on the Parthian coins as early as 188 B.c., and on a coin 
of one of the Græco-Bactrian rulers, corresponding to 165 ۶ 
However, with the falling away of some Syrian towns from the 
Seleucidian Empire, dating according to this era ceases, each of 
them instituting then a new era beginning apparently with the date 
of its freedom. But the use of the Sel. era continued in the Syrian 
churches, and with the Syrian Christians it was, till modern times, 
almost the only method of dating. Jt was used by them in their 
writings as early as the first half of the fourth century.” 

The epoch of the era seems to be connected with the death of 
Alexander IV (Aegus) which probably happened in 311 B.c. Therefore, 
the beginning of the era was for the Macedonians the first day of the 
Macedonian year during which that event (the death of Aegus) 
happened, namely the first day of the month Dios which fell in the 

1 By the Syrian writers. 2 Also by the Syrians. 

3 By the Syrian and Arabian writers. 

* By the Arab authors, Muslims, and Christians. Agapius uses this expression 
exclusively. 

* All these dates on the coins are believed to be Bel. because they are fitting 
according to that era, though the name of the era does not appear in the legends. 

* It was in current use, at least in the beginning of the present century, with the 
Nestorians as well with some Jewish communities in the East, such as those in South 
Arabia. 

? e.g. Aphraates uses it in his Demonstrations written between A.D. 337 and 346. 
With regard to the details relating to the Sel. era, cf. G. F. Hill, The Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia; Percy Gardner, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins—the Seleucid Kings of Syria; also The Parthian Coinage and The Coins of the 
Greek and Scythic Kings of Buctria and India by the same author, Ginzel, i, 136, 


263, 305; ii, 59; iti, 40-2; Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans u. seine Nachbarländer, 
passim; Bouché Leclercq, Histoire des Seleucides, ii, 516; and Pauly’s Realencyclo- 


padie (Aera). 
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autumn of the year 312 8.c.1 But for the Babylonian astronomers, 
who used this era, it began with the commencement of the Babylonian 
year ۶ during which Aegus died, i.e. with the lst day of the Babylonian 
month Nisin, which fell on 2nd April, 311 B.o. With the Jews it 
seems that the era began with their (religious) New Year or the Jewish 
- Nisan in 311 8.0. (also in the spring), and curiously enough the epoch 
of the Sel. era used for the dates of the observations of the planets 
given by Ptolemy. according to the “ years of the Chaldaeans ” is 
9th November, 311 2.c., i.e. the 1st Toth or the beginning of Egyptian 
year which followed that during which Aegus died. With the Syrian 
Christians of the Roman. Empire the year began with Tishrinl 
(October) and therefore the Sel. era with them was of the Syro- 
Macedonian form (ie. beginning with Oct., 312)? but the Syrian 
Christians of the East and particularly those of the Persian Æmpire 
in the times before the fourth century (and perhaps some even during: 
the fourth and fifth centuries) reckoned by a lunar year beginning 
in the spring, and consequently their era (the Sel.) must, like that of : 
the Babylonian astronomers, have begun in the spring of 311 B.c. 
but not necessarily exactly at the same time. Their year, though 
beginning with their month Nisan and near the vernal equinox, seems 
to be not identical with the Bab. year. I am, however, unable to 
discover to what kind of calendar it belonged,‘ as the week days 


1 The Macedonian year was lunisolar and therefore its beginning has oscillated 
around the autumnal equinox. Some time after the conquest of Syria by the Romans 
the Macedonian months were made to correspond to the Julian months (Hyperberetaios 
= October and so forth) and the year became solar, beginning for the Syrians in 
general with the 1st October, but for some Western Syrians who followed the Greek 
indictions (after these had come into use in the Orient since the fourth century), 
with the 1st September. : 

2 The Babylonian New Year's Day oscillated in the post-Seleucidian period between 
21st March and 22nd April. : 

3 The Oriental authors give not only the number of the days elapsed between 
the epoch of “ the era of Alexander ” and that of Hijra as well as that of Yazdegerdian 
era, but they state also that the former fell on a Monday. Both of these data agree 
only with the lst October (Julian), 312 s.c. But it must be borne in mind that the 
said number and the week day are only reached by backward calculation based on 
the presupposed date of the era and not on tradition. | 

4 If Kugener’s reading of the indiction number relating to the date of the ordina- 
tion of Severus, the Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac text of the book 
of Michael the Syrian should prove to be correct, we have here another instance of 
the reckoning of the Sel. era from 311 8.0. Kugener in his Extraits relatifes à Sévère, 
vii, 9 (Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 2, p. 314), gives the French translation of an extract 
from the list of the Jacobite bishops in the Syriac book on general history by the said 
Michael (late twelfth contury). In that passage the date of the ordination of Severus 
is given as Tishri ii, 823 (Sel.), indiction vi. The same occurs also in another anonymous 
Syriac note (p. 317 of the same volume, Notice I). The indiction number points to 
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which are given in some of the acts of Oriental martyrs, together 
with the day number of the month, agrees neither with the Syro- 
Macedonian nor with the Babylonian month. 

The name of Alexander was probably given to this era, as is already 
mentioned, on account of its epoch being the year of-the death of 
Alexander “ Aegus ”. But the designation of the Seleucidian era by 
this name (“the era of Alexander ") seems to be of Syrian and late 
Greek origin t and the Muslim authors have most probably adopted 
it from the Syrians. So far as I know there is no evidence of any use 
of this denomination in pre-Islamic Persia. We may even assume 
that this name was unknown there in Sassanian times. Mani, in his 
book, Shapiirakan, calls this era “the era of the astronomers of 
Babylon" (Birüni, Chronology, pp. 118 and 206). Although the era 
was, as has already been said, used in the Seleucidian and Parthian 
periods on the coins of those dynasties, as well as on those of some 
other minor dynasties, we have no proof that such a name (Alexander) 
was ever used to designate it. This point may have a bearing on the 
much discussed question of the traditional date of Zoroaster. According 
to the national tradition which can hardly have originated as late 
as the Islamic age, the date of Zoroaster (his birth or his mission 
or the conversion of Vishtaspa to the new faith) was 258 years before 
Alexander’s conquest of Persia and the death of Dara (Darius). This 
date has, I believe, nothing to do with the Seleucidian era. The 
chronology of the Kings of Iran in Bundahishn also implies 258 years 
from, Zoroaster to the death of Dara (though the beginning of this 
period is given there as the coming of the religion in the thirtieth 


the year A.D. 512 and this implies that the era used began in 311 B.o. and excludes 312. 
In the second note (same page) the date of the ordination is given as 8th November, 820, 
" which is the year 509 of our Lord,” and this reduction again means the same 
beginning for the Sel. era. It is, however, curious that the indiction number in the 
French translation of Chabot in the Revue de l’orient chrétien, 1899, p. 446, from which 
Kugener professes to have taken the above-mentioned passage, as well as in the original 
Syriac text edited by Chabot (Chronique de Michel le Syrien, tome iii, fasc. iii, Paris, 
1910, p. 752), and in the French translation (the same volume, p. 448), is x and not vi, 
though this number (x) is not fitting in any of the years after 601-2 and before 516-17. 
(I learn from & Syriac scholar that Chabot’s translation is & slip on his part due to 
his misreading of the Greek word number used in the Syriac text.) According to 
Comte de Mas-Latrie in his T'résor de Chronologie, col. 36, the Syrian Catholics use, 
even now, the era of Alexander as reckoned from 311 B.c. 

1 It was used by Aphraates of the fourth century (Patrologia Syriaca, ed. Graffin, 
vol. i, col. 723-4, 942, 1043; vol. ii, col. 150), and in the proceedings of the 
Chalcedonian Council in the middle of the fifth century, where it is said “in the 
year 036 after Alexander . . ." (Mansi, Sacor. concil. collect., iv, 956), and also in 
the Acta of Martyrs as well as by Agathias (second half of the sixth century). 
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year of Vishtaspa’s reign). Taking this number as the interval between 
the conversion of Vishtäspa (which was the real starting-point for 
the success of the mission just as the Hijra was for the Muhammadan 
faith in spite of its being posterior by many years to the first revelation) 
the year 588 s.c. would be the 42nd year of the life of Zoroaster and 
consequently his birth would fall in 630-29. This date is not only 
exactly 300 years before the death of Darius III, which number 
agrees with the other tradition preserved in the Pahlavi books of Zàd 
Spram and Arda Viraz,1 but it conforms also with another tradition 
coming from a quite different source, namely “ the book of Scholia "' 
of Bar Qénai, a Syriac work probably of the seventh century, where 
Zoroaster’s date is given as 628 years and 7 months B.c.,? i.e. roughly 
629 Years (see Pognon, Inscriptions Mandaïtes . . ., Appendix I, 
p. 165). There is also another point to be raised in support of the 
authenticity of the tradition and its being old and relating to the 
well-known Alexander the Great and his conquest of Persia. Ardashir, 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, has, according to Mas‘udi? 
and Birini,* falsified the history of Persia by causing the time which 
elapsed between Alexander the Great and his own accession to the 
throne of Iran to be officially put as 266 years (or according to another 
version 260). This was, it is related, with a view to shortening the 
space of time between himself and Zoroaster. As the eschatological 
belief in the millennial calamities was generally established,® he feared 
the end of the millennium (the 10th), and hence the calamity for his 
country and his dynasty would fall not far from his time if the real 
interval between Alexander and himself were to be taken into calcula- 
tion. This means that the interval between Alexander and Zoroaster 
(with whom the millennium began) having been rendered indisputable 
by the force of tradition, the only cut possible was in the period after 
Alexander by ignoring a great part of the period of the unpopular 
Arsacid rule, so that the beginning of his (Ardashir’s) reign should 


t Though these two sources speak of the religion as flourishing for 300 years till 
Alexander’s conquest of Persia, this does not prevent us from supposing that the 
period was counted from the birth of Zoroaster just as in common language one may 
hear it often said to-day that the Christian faith is now 1,939 years old. 

3 In fact the astronomical year 629 8.0. is the historical 630. The date also fits 
with the story about the age of the famous Cypress of Kashmar which is said to havo 
been 1,450 years old when it was cut down in 861 by order of the Abbasid Caliph 
Mutawakkil The planting of the tree by Zoroaster or Gushtäsp would thus fall in 
589 3.0. 

3 BGA., viii, p. 98. * al-Qànün al-Mas'üdi. 

5 See the letter of Tanasar ed. Minovi 44, Mas‘udi (op. cit., p. 99), and Miskóye 
(G.MS., vii, p. 125). š 
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fall roughly in the 524th or the 518th year of the Zoroaster's 
millennium (the 10th). He nearly halved the length of the period 
of 549 years from the death of Alexander to his own time (323 B.c.— 
A,D. 226), or, to make it more exact, perhaps between Alexander’s 
death and the beginning of his reign as a local prince in Pars. Is it 
not obvious that if there was not such an indisputable tradition in 
the way, the pre-Alexandrian period would be much more suitable 
for the operation of falsification than the period after Alexander ? 
Moreover, how could Ardashir pretend that only 266 years had elapsed 
since Alexander if an era under the very name of Alexander was in 
current use or known among the Persians outside Babylonia and its 
astronomers or the Syrian subjects of Persia, and if everybody knew 
that the year of Ardashir’s accession was the 537th of the so-called 
“era of Alexander”? That the above-mentioned number (266) 
was contained in the official history of Persia and was given in Khwadhäi 
namak is proved beyond doubt by many proofs which cannot be 
discussed here. 

However, the Muhammadan historians who adopted the designation 
of Tarikh al-Iskander (the era of Alexander) were misled by the same 
name and thought it had begun with Alexander the Great (either with 
his succession to the throne of his father or with his invasion of Persia). 
Therefore they took the old Persian tradition relating to the interval 
between Zoroaster and Alexander as meaning that Zoroaster lived 
258 years before the ‘ era of Alexander" which under the influence 
of Syrian writers was in current use with them for the solar years. 
Accordingly by adding always 258 to any Seleucidian date in their 
own time they worked out the time elapsed between Zoroaster and 
that date. This explains all the errors of Birüni in his first book, the 
work of his early career, al-Athär al-bäqiya (pp. 14, 119, and 213), 
where he worked out the interval between the first man and Zoroaster 
and between the latter and Yazdegerd I, as well as the time of Abū 
Zakariyyä at-Tammami, all according to the above-mentioned 
erroneous basis, namely the interpretation of the word Alexander by 
the era of this name, i.e. Seleucidian era." He discovered his mistake 
later, however, and corrected it fully in his a/-Qanün al-Mas‘üdi, 
where he gives a fairly correct history of Alexander’s life and puts 


1 Birüni had at the time of the composition of that book no clear idea as to the 
time of Alexander the Great or the real meaning of the “ era of Alexander”. He 
takes the latter as beginning from the 26th year of Alexander’s life (p. 28) and at the 
same time gives the interval between the accession of Cyrus and that of Alexander 
as 222 years (p. 18), which is correct. 
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Zoroaster 276 years before the “ era of Alexander ” (the Seleucidian). 
Apparently he wrote also a treaty of apology for his great mistake of 


early life on this matter, as the title الاسکدر‎ zx فی الاعتذ ارعا سق لی ف‎ 
given in the list of his works composed by himself suggests (see 
Sachau’s introduction to the edition of chronology, p. xxxxiii). 

The fact that Birüni's earlier book (Chronology) was available 
to everybody in Sachau’s edition while the Qänün, composed about 
twenty years later, is not yet published and hence not accessible except 
in the manuscripts in few public libraries, is responsible for Birüni's 
erroneous statements becoming the basis for the discussion, by many 
scholars, of the tradition relating to the date of Zoroaster." It is 
curious that even Abi Ma'shar Balkhi, the famous astronomer, 
apparently knowing that the conquest of Persia by Alexander was 
eighteen years earlier than the so-called era of Alexander, was still 
under the impression that the 258 years interval between Zoroaster 
and Alexander referred to the said era and not to the reign of the 
Macedonian conqueror in Persia and therefore put Zoroaster 240 years 
before Alexander.? 

The principal historical question of the date of Zoroaster and of 
choosing between the traditional date and an earlier one based on 
philological grounds, namely the antiquity of the Gatha dialect, and 
on the statements of the classical authors, is, however, outside the 
subject of this article as well as of my province. 


16 

The era of Sufr or the Spanish era.—This era began with the 
Ist January, 38 8.0. This is believed to be the date of the conquest 
of Spain by Augustus. It was used in Muhammadan Spain and North 
Africa and is sometimes called by the Muslim authors the year of 
Majüs or the Magians. This expression occurs in an Arabic book of 
astronomy composed about a.D. 1020 by a certain Muhammad ibn 
Rahiq ibn ‘Abd al-Karim (Berlin Lbg. 108). 


17 
The Diocletian era or the era of Martyrs (Tartkh ash-shuhada 
or Tarikh al-agbat), beginning with the 29th August, a.D. 284. This 
era was used in Egypt and especially in the Arabic books of the 
Monophysite Christians. 


1 e.g. Herzfeld in Pavry memorial volume, and A MI., ii, pp. 414. 
* al-mudhäkarät li Shädhän ibn Bahr, Cambridge Gg. 3, 19, fol. 4a. 
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Tux PARTICULAR CALENDARS 
18 


. The Mu‘tadidi Calendar.—As is already stated, the Abbasid Caliph 
Mutawakkil attempted to change the position of the Persian Naurtiz 
in the tropic year by postponing it to 17th June and stabilizing it 
there. This was to relieve the people from paying the land taxes 
in April, in which month the Persian New Year fell at that time, 
instead of in summer when the crops were collected. The life of the 
Caliph, however, came to an end before the new calendar had been 
solidly established and found currency. The idea was revived about 
forty years later by the Caliph Mu‘tadid, who in A.E. 282 reformed 
the Persian calendar and postponed the Naufüz from 12th April, 
on which day it fell at that time, to 11th June and made it stable 
there by introducing into the Persian year the Julian system of four- 
yearly intercalation of one day. The names of the months and their 
length remained as they were. Only the supplementary days at the 
end of the eighth month (Âbän) were made, once each four years, 
aix instead of five. This new calendar was in use for a long time and 
perhaps till the Jalalian reform. The first Naurüz of this new calendar 
was où the 13th Rabi‘ al-akhar,! 282. 

The reform of Mu‘tadid of the Persian year was imitated by the 
ruler of Khvárizm, Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Iraq ibn Mangur, in 
A.D. 959 (A.E. 347) when he reformed, in the same way, the Khv&rizmian 
calendar (see Birüni, Chronology, p. 241). He stabilized the 
Khvürimzian New Year on the 2nd day of April? Full details 
about the calendar of Mu'tadid are to be found in the Essay 
mentioned above. 


19 


In the Naurüz-mama, a Persian treatise attributed to “Umar 
Khayyam, the author speaks (ed. Minovi, p. 12) of a calendar reform 
(Kabisa or intercalation) introduced by the famous Saffarid Prince of 
` Sistän Khalaf ibn Ahmad and states that up to his (the author's) 
time again a difference of sixteen days has grown up. This means 


1 As Safadi correctly gives it and not on the 12th Rabi‘ al-awwal as Birünl and 
some others have it. - 

2 This is the correct date as it is given in the at-tafhim by Biruni and not the 
3rd April as given by the same author in the Chronology. 
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that the year was not well stabilized by the said reform. As the reign 
of Khalaf in Sistàn ended in a.m. 393, the reform must have been 
effected in the second half of the tenth Christian century. 


20 


The financial year of Persia before the last reform in 1925 (see 
No. 5) was & solar year used with the duodenary animal cycle of the 
Turko-Chinese system and with the corresponding date of the lunar 
Hijri year." The month names were those of the zodiacal signs. The 
year began on the vernal equinox. In Afghanistan the month names 
are still those of the constellations, though the era used is the solar 
Hijri. | . 

Y * * * * * 

The Sogdian and Kh"àrizmian calendar, each of them with special 
month names but both with the Persian year except for the difference 
of the position of the epagomenæ, were also used by the Muslims of 
Transoxiana and Khvàrizm in the first centuries of Islam. However, 
the system being exactly the same as that of the Persian calendar, 
these two calendars can be considered as coming under Nos. 6 and 7 
as far as it concerns the time before the stabilization of the Kh*arizmian 
calendar mentioned above. 

There are some other eras mentioned or discussed in the chrono- 
logica] books of Muslims such as the era of Nabonassar, the era of 
Philip of Macedonia, the era of Augustus, and that of Antoninus. 
However, these eras are never or very seldom used for dating by the 
Muslim authors and therefore they are not included in the list of the 
eras discussed in this article. 


1 In the last years before its abolition (I believe since 1911) it was also often used 
with the solar Hijra dates. 





The Average Man in Early Islam 


By A. S. Trrrron 


ITERATURE is full of the saints of Islam, like the man who was 

80 oppressed by the seriousness of life that he always looked 

as if he wére coming from the funeral of a near relative, and another 

who fainted when he saw a bedouin smearing his camel with hot tar, 

because it reminded him of hell. It is a mistake to think that all 
Muslims lived up to this standard. 

Even the pious “Umar lost. his temper at a formula consecrated by 
religion. In reply to a question a man said, “ God knows best” ; 
the caliph told him to say either “I know ” or “I do not know”. 
Tales told of society in Medina show that amusements tolerated there 
fell far short of the standard of decency demanded by religion. 

There was a class of men who told edifying stories to instruct 
the faithful. One of them said that those, who fasted for three successive 
monthé, would have in heaven houses one thousand parasangs long, 
broad and high, with doors ten parasangs square. “A poor house 
for January,” ejaculated one of the audience. Another of these 
preachers said, “ The name of the wolf that ate Joseph was so and so.” 
It was objected that no wolf ate Joseph so he corrected himself, 
“The name of the wolf that did not eat Joseph was so and so." 3 
This tale throws a sidelight on the popular knowledge of the Qur’an. 
À man was eating by the roadside when a friend rebuked him for such 
indecorum. He asked his mentor if he would be ashamed of cattle 
seeing him eat in his own courtyard, and then began to pray, preach, 
and tell edifying stories. A crowd soon gathered and he said, “ It is 
recorded that no one, who can touch the tip of his nose with his tongue, 
will go to hell.” The audience all put out their tongues. When the 
crowd had dispersed, he said to his friend, “ Did I not tell you that 
they were cattle ?" 4 A man with some reputation as a theologian 
saw men hurrying to the mosque so as not to be late for prayer and 
said, ‘‘ Look at these asses and cattle! What did that Arab do to 
men ?" 5 Al-Farazdak could call the prophet, “ That man of Quraish.” ê 

A quotation from the Qur'àn or a saying of the prophet is always 
an orngment to polite conversation; such quotation could serve 

1 Bukhari 65 (2), 47. 3 Aghäni (ed. 3) 3, 160. 


3 ‘Uyün al-Akhbàr 2, 48. 4 Aghäni (ed. 2) 12, 4. 
5 Fark bain al-Firak 158. * Aghani (ed. 2) 19, 39. 
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impolite ends. A poet boasted that he was the son and grandson of 
poets, hinting at the tradition that Joseph was a prophet and the 
son and grandson of prophets. He was answered in irony with, 
“ Evidently you are of those from whom God has removed all dirt 
and cleansed thoroughly”; a slight adaptation of Sūra 33, 33. 
A man was invited to eat and was then asked what he thought of 
the food; he replied, “ It was made before God gave his revelation 
to the bee" (Siira 16, 70).2 The food was not sweet enough. One 
man said of another that if he had been among the children of Israel | 
when the verse, “ Moses told his people that God bade them slaughter 
a cow ” (Sūra 2, 63), was revealed, he would have been the only one 
they could kill3 This was not the only time this man showed his 
skill in quotation. A man named Moses had been appointed to make 
a prisoner pay a fine and had tortured him to death. When asked | 
if he knew anything of the victim, this man said, ‘‘ Moses struck him 
and finished him." Moses was annoyed and threatened him so he 
quoted afresh, “ Will you kill me as you killed a man yesterday 1 ” 
(Süra 28, 14.18).4 The same man, when told that he was a laughing- 
stock, was ready, “ Those who do wrong laugh at those who believe ” 
(Süra 83, 29).5 Two poets quarrelled, one said, ‘‘ You are not he whom 
the women saw, admired, and cut their hands ” (Süra 12, 31), meaning 
Joseph. The other retorted, “ Nor are you he, of whom Jethro's 
daughter said, ‘ Father, hire him, he is the best of those you hired, 
the strong, the faithful?” (Sūra 28, 26). When men quarrelled and 
each hinted that the other's mother was no better than she should be, 
the Mother of the Book, which probably means the first chapter of 
the Qur'àn, was often dragged in. The practices of religion did not 
escape ridicule. Referring to the prostrations one said, “ We depress 
our nobler and exalt our baser parts." 7 A Christian turned Muslim 
and was made vizier. A man went to call on him and was told by the 
servants that their master was at prayer. So he went away to return 
later and found the convert still at his devotions. ‘‘ It is excusable ; 
novelties are amusing." 8 The prophet had recommended funerals 
to move quickly. As one passed swiftly, a bystander said, “ Do they 
think they have stolen the body and fear pursuers who will take it 
from them ?” ۶ A like temper is shown in the saying, “ Beating the 


' 1 Aghäni (ed. 3) 3, 175, of. Bukhari 60, 8. Aghàni (ed. 2) 17, 92. 


3 Y&küt, Irshad 7, ۰ ٩ Yàküt, Irshad 7, 66. 
5 Ibid., 7, 64. | * `Aghani (ed. 3) 1, 140.3, 212.4, 221. 
? *Uyün al-Akhbar 1, 324. * Yäküt, Irshad 7, 65. 


° Aghani (ed. 3) 3, 161. 
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camel driver is a regular ceremony of the pilgrimage.” 1 It is believed 
that at the day of judgment unbelievers will be choked in their own 
sweat. ‘Amr, the conqueror of Egypt, told the caliph, “ Last night 
T saw the resurrection in a dream, the scales were set, and men gathered 
for the reckoning. You were there, the sweat reached to your mouth, 
and the books of your sins were in front-of you like mountains.” 
The caliph asked him if he had seen there any of the money from 
Egypt. The sting was that ‘Amr had grown fabulously rich on the 
spoils of his conquest.? 

A poet got drunk and was flogged. He asked the caliph, the strict 
Mansiir, to arrange that he might get drunk without having to suffer 
the penalty. The caliph said that this was impossible as it was a 
penalty imposed by God. However, he wrote to the governor of Medina, 
“ If anyone reports this man for drunkenness, give the informer one 
hundred lashes.” So men said, “ Who will buy eighty with a 
hundred ?"? Eighty lashes is the punishment for drunkenness. 
One, who was known as somewhat of a freethinker, sent a thousand 
dinars to a friend with this note, “ I send you this money and buy 
your religion. Keep the cash and send me a transfer in writing.” 
The friend wrote back, “I have kept the money and sell you my 
religion except the belief in one God, for which you have no use.” * 
Sometimes very free interpretations were put on the teachings of 
religion. A traveller in Syria tells how he saw a respectable man 
steal a pomegranate from a passing porter and hide it in his sleeve. 
` He could hardly believe his eyes but later he saw him give it to a 
beggar. He asked for an explanation of the strange act and the man 
said that the theft was one bad act and would be counted as one 
whereas the giving of alms would be counted as ten good acts.5 The 
talk chanced to turn on a man with an ugly name so one of the 
company at once said, “ That is not one of the names taught to 
Adam.” * Valuable presente had been given to an emir, a tent worth 
ten thousand dirhams and a silk-lined cloak worth twenty thousand 
dinars. A cynic-remarked that the tent of Islam was not worth a 
thousand dirhams nor a cloak lined with down from angels’ wings 
worth twenty dinars.” The tent of Islam is a name for Basra and also 
a periphrase for Islam. 


` 1 ‘Uyan al- Akhbar 1, 320. : ۶ Tbid., 1, 318. 
3 Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shi‘r 176. 4 ‘Tyan al- Akhbar 1, 318. 
5 Jühiz, Hayawän 3, 5. 5 Aghän (ed. 2) 17, 92. 


7 Ibid., 17, 100. 
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Religious books are full of tales of men who saw the prophet in 
dreams and had their difficulties solved by him. Here is a parody 
of these tales. A poet looked very mournful and in answer to sympathy 
explained that his donkey was dead and had appeared to him in a 
dream. He had asked why it had died and it answered in verse. 


Sir, it was a she ass at the gate of the man from Ispahan, 

She enslaved me with a finger and arts which made me sad. 

The day we started she enslaved me with her lovely teeth, 

With capricious wiles that stripped off my flesh and left me thin. 
Her cheek is smooth like that of shaifaran. 

I died. Had I lived my anguish had been long. 


They asked the poet the meaning of the mysterious shaifarün 
and he said, “ How do I know ? Ask the donkey, it is his secret." 1 
The same man said on hearing a song, ““ This is more beautiful than the 
chapter Resurrection from the Qur’ãn.” ® Another poet happened 
to recite his works while a crowd listened to a reading of the Qur'àn ; 
he exclaimed, “ Why this crowd! What I have to say is better than 
that." 3 A man was sitting with some figs in front of him when he 
saw & bedouin coming to beg so he hid them under his cloak. He asked 
the beggar if he knew any of the Qur’an; the man at once recited, 
“ By the olives and Mt. Sinai" (Sūra 95, 1). The man asked, “ Where 
are the figs ? " the rest of the quotation. The answer was, “ Under 
your cloak.” * A man recited the verse, “ Thieves, male and female, 
cut off their hands ” (Sūra 5, 42), but finished with, “ God is merciful 
and compassionate.” Al-Farazdak said that it was not fitting for 
the verse to end in that way. Someone told him that the verse ended, 
“Strong and wise." “That is fitting " was his comment.’ 

A man boasted that he was the first in Basra to be disrespectful 
to his parents for, when his father said to him, “ God has joined 
obedience to him with obedience to me when he said, ‘ Thank me and 
your parents '" (Süra 31, 13), the boy answered, “ He has guarded 
me against you but not you against me when he said, ‘ Do not kill 
your children from fear of poverty '" (Süra 17, 33).5 Manners were 
not as refined as they might have been. A guest dining with the 
caliph got a mouthful of vinegar to the amusement of his host who 
laughed outright. The guest said, Do not blame me, it has wiped 


1 Aghani (ed. 3) 3, 231. 2 Ibid., 3, 211. 
2 Aghani (ed. 2) 13, 74, cf. also (ed. 3) 3, 916 : 4, 34; 6, 161. 
* Ghazali, Ibyā 3, 176. 5 Aghäni (ed. 2) 19, 36. 


5 Yakut, Irshad 7, 69. 
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out the sweetness of faith from my heart.” 1 A public entertainer 
boasted that he was the son of the woman who had stirred up strife 
between the wives of the prophet. When men made fun of him for 
such boasting he asked who could make a like claim for, if the Mothers 
of the Faithful had not believed her, they would not have hated each 
other. These jests must not be taken too seriously but they show 
that the fear of the day of judgment did not always press heavily 
on the Muslims. A man lost his camel and said, “ If I do not find it, 
I will never pray again." He found it and said, “ God knew that I was 
in earnest," 3 Al-~Hajjaj could say, “ Would that God, if he created us 
for the next world, had made us independent of this by freeing us 
from care about food and drink, clothing and marriage; or that he, 
when he put'us in this world, had made us independent of the next 
and delivered us from anxiety about what will save us from his wrath." * 
Perhaps he was less serious when he said, “‘ Obedience to me is & more 
exacting duty than obedience to God for he says, “ Obey God as far 
as you can,” admitting exceptions ; yet he says, “ Hear and obey " 
(Büra 64, 16), admitting no exceptions. So if I tell a man to go through 
a door and he will not, I can kill him.” 5 

Some heretics dared to criticize the prophet. One found fault with 
him for having too many wives and held that a famous ascetic of his 
day, Abū Dharr, was more religious than he.f Another blamed him. 
for taking ransom for the prisoners captured at the Battle of Badr.’ 
Some held that men might become superior to archangels or the 
prophet; others argued that the words of the Qur'àn already quoted, 
“ Kill a cow," referred to his favourite wife. Theological discussion 
gave room for plain speaking. A man affirmed that if God made a 
promise or uttered a threat he fulfilled both and so drew upon himself 
the retort, “ You are a Persian, not in tongue but in heart. Do you 
not know that the Arabs count the fulfilment of a promise and the 
non-fulfilment of a threat noble deeds 1 " ° Another asked his opponent, 
** Do you think that God in his goodness, mercy, and justice has laid 
on us tasks which we cannot perform and then will punish us?" 
The reply was, “‘ By God, he has done so and we cannot say a word." 10 
A believer in the freedom of the will asked a Magian why he did not 
turn Muslim, “I shall when God wills." “ He does will but Satan 


1 Yakit, Irshad 7, ۰ ۶ Aghäni (ed. 3) 7, 90. 

3 Kali, Amali 1, 199. 4 Jahiz, Bayan 1, 217. 

5 Jahiz, Hayawin 3, 5. ° Makrizi, Khifat 2, 347. 
7 Ibid., 2, 353. * Tbid., 2, 352. 


° ‘Uyan al-Akhbàr 2, 142. 10 Ibid., Jahiz, Hayawin 3, 3. 
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prevents you.” “ I side with the stronger." 1 A Shi‘ite and a Murjite 
had an argument and agreed to let the first comer arbitrate between 
them. The first comer was a notorious humorist yet they laid their 
difference before him. He refused to decide as his top half was Shr‘ite 
and his lower Murjite.* Theological strife was often bitter; two 
brothers would not speak because they belonged to different schools 
of thought. Bishr al-Marisi had a big following and was hated as 
the incarnation of heresy. This tale is told of him. A youth died and 
soon after appeared to a friend in a dream. His hair had turned white. 
Bishr had been buried in the cemetery in which he lay and when the 
heretic was put into the ground hell gave such a groan that the hair 
of all who were buried there turned white. Two men holding different 
views on theology were friends and at last one asked the other’s 
daughter in marriage. ‘‘ But," said the father, “ she is a believer." 
That was the end of the friendship.* 

Some went beyond words to actions. There were three brothers ; 
one performed the pilgrimage for the uncle of the prophet who fell 
at the Battle of Uhud as he had been killed before he could carry out 
this duty ; the second offered sacrifices for the first two caliphs because 
they had omitted to do so; and the third abstained from fasting 
for ‘Aisha because she had fasted on a feast day. He argued that if 
you can fast vicariously you can also feast vicariously.” Someone 
announced that it was his custom to say two prayers together (instead 
of saying each at its proper time); one of his hearers interrupted . 
with the words, “‘ by omitting both." 5 A servant had difficulty in 
making his master get up for the morning prayer and after one or 
two attempts he said, “ Time is short, rise, pray, and then rest.” 
His master said, “ I can rest now if you will let me alone." ? In Mecca 
the governor was leading the prayer and recited, “ Why do I not 
worship him who created me?” (Süra 36, 21). A humorist said, 
“I do not know." Most of the congregation laughed and cut short 
the prayer. The governor finished his prayer and then sent for the 
interrupter. “ Won't you stop this tomfoolery !" “I thought you 
wanted to worship God and when you asked a question J assumed 
that you were in doubt, so I strengthened your faith." 5 Before 
prayer washing of the hands and feet is necessary and the prophet 


1 *Uyüs al-Akhbăr 2, 142. 2 Aghani (ed. 3) 4, 270. 
3 Sam‘ani, Ansāb, f. 624 r. 4 Ash‘ari, Makalat 112. 
5 *Uyün al- Akhbar 2, 55. ° Yàküt, Irshad 7, 64. 


? Fark bain al-Firak 158. *. Aghàni (ed. 3) 4, 281. 
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said, “ My people will be shining, wearing bracelets and anklets as the 
mark of their ablutions.” A man performed his ablutions but did not 
wash his right foot as he wished to be shining with only three circlets.! 
Three white stockings were believed to be the mark of a fine horse. 
Once at prayer time a blind poet kept his seat when the rest of the 
company rose to get ready for worship. They strewed dust on his 
clothes and when they came back from their devotions it was still 
there, showing that he had not gone through the prescribed forms.* 
A friend suggested to this man that as they were both regarded as 
infidels they ought to go on pilgrimage. They started from Baghdad 
but got no further than Kufa where they tired of the journey, 80 
they stayed there and when the time came, cut their hair to make 
it appear that they had shaved their heads in Mecca, joined the 
returning pilgrim caravan, and went back to Baghdad to be saluted 
as pilgrims. It is only fair to say that the tale is told of another 
also, so it may be an invention. 

As a battle was about to begin the question was asked, “ What do 
you think of the Qur'ün and action in accord with its precepts ? "' 
The circumstances may excuse the reply of the opposing faction, 
“We put it at the bottom of the bag.” 4 ‘Abdullah b. Ruwaha, the 
Companion who was killed at Mu’ta, was asked by a woman to recite 
the Qurün; he repeated three verses of religious poetry and the . 
woman was satisñed.5 During the pilgrimage it is forbidden to take 
life. A pilgrim threw a stick at a jerboa and killed it; when the camel 
driver remonstrated, he explained that there was no harm in throwing 
the stick, which was all he had intended, the killing was an accident." 

A member of the prophet’s family twice had words with one of 
their clients. The descendant of the prophet said, “Do you oppose 
me when you are bound to say, 'God bless Muhammad and his 
family ?'" The client replied, “ But I add, ‘the pure the good ' 
and that excludes you." On the second occasion the descendant of 
the prophet said, ‘‘ You are wicked." 

* That does not contradict the word of the prophet, ‘ The client 
of a family is one of them.’ ” 

“ You are only adopted." 

“ My wickedness proves my descent." 7 


1 Ibid. (ed. 2) 17, 92. 1 Ibid. (ed. 3) 3, 186. 

3 Ibid. (ed. 3) 3, 186, cf. (ed 2) 12, 87. 4 Agháni (ed. 2) 20, 110. 
5 Ibn Kayyim, Ijtima‘ al-Juyush al-Islámiya 40. : 
° *Uydn al-Akhbàr 1, 320. 7 Yàküt, Irshad 7, 67 f. 
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A merchant associated with loose-living poets and, when drunk, 
acted and talked as they did ; when sober he feared the consequences, 
One day he was tired and hot after seeing a friend off on the pilgrimage 
so one of the poets offered him a meal on condition that he abused 
the angels. He refused. Another offered him a better meal if he would 
: abuse the prophets. Again he refused. Yet another made a still 
more enticing offer if he would first say a long prayer. With an oath 
he refused to say any prayer just to get food, for prayer is offered 
to God only. Their next proposal, to say no prayers that day, was 
rejected as impious. Finally they let him eat and drink without 
conditions; he got drunk and in that state did all that the several 
poets had asked of him. The same group held a convivial gathering 
which lasted several days and during which they said no prayers. 
They remembered the omission and appointed a girl singer to lead 
the service. The caliph, Walid b. Yazid, also made a slave girl lead 
the prayers.? 

During the first three centuries not all Muslims were saints. 
Religion sat lightly on some. The worst offenders were confined to 
small groups yet there was an audience which took a horrified delight 
in their doings. 


1 Aghani (ed. 2) 12,95. . 3 Aghàni (ed. 2) 12, 100. 
3 Aghäni (od. 3) 7, 47. 
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1. Davani’s 'Anp-NAMA 

/ 95 well-known Turkish scholar Kilisli Raf‘at, to whom we owe 

the publication of Kashghari’s monumental Diwan lughat 
al-Turk, was fortunate in discovering a short but important work in 
Persian, which throws an unexpected light on the military and civil 
organization of the Aq-qoyunlu state in the reign of Uzun Hasan 
(a.D. 1466-1478). The original of the ‘drd-nama (‘‘ Account of the 
Parade") forms one of the twenty-one items of MS. 1438 of the 
Hamidiya Library in Stambul which contains the complete works 
(kulhyät) of Jalal al-din Muhammad b. As‘ad Davani (a.m. 830-908/ 
A.D. 1427-1502)? This learned theologian, poet, and moralist is 
particularly known in the west by his Akhlag-i Jalali*® compiled at 
the request of Sultan-Khalil, who was governor of Fars on behalf 
of his father Uzun-Hasan.! The 'Ard-nàma is a further proof of 


1 Published by Kilisli Raf‘at in Mili tatabbu‘lar mejmu'ast, jild ii, say 5, Istanbul, 
1331 (A.D. 1913), pp. 273—305 (corrections, pp. 385-6). 

* He was a native of Davan, a village lying 2} farsakhs to the north of Küzarün, 
see Hasan-i Fasa', Färs-näma-yi Nagiri, part ii, 25. He taught at the Madrasa-yi 
Dar al-aytam of Shiraz and was qädi of the province of Fars. 

> Translated a century ago by W. T. Thomson under the title of Practical philosophy 
of the Muhammadan people, Oriental Translation Fund, London, 1839. The work is 
based on Nasir al-din Tusi's AkAlág-i Nàgiri, cf. Rieu, ii, 443. 

“ The Akhlāg has no date. In the Conclusion, ed. Lucknow, 1875, pp. 334-5, 
the author says with regard to 8. Khalil: nihāl-i amal-i ahLi Fars rà ki az athar-i 
khushk-sal-t fitna (NB) khüshida bid az fayd-i amfár-i ra'fat-& Sultan . . . abt ba-jüy 
baz amad. The allusions to “ troubles ” quelled by S. Khalil may have in view Oghurlu- 
Muhammad's revolt (A.D. 1474), but it may as well refer to the last times of the Qara- 
qoyunlu rule (before a.D 1467). 
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Davani’s connection with the said Prince: it is an account of a parade 
held by Sultan-Khalil near Band-i Mir in Fars," of which the author 
was an eye-witness. The domination of the Aq-qoyunlu Turcomans, 
as we now see,? was a period of great moment in the history of the 
Middle East. In many respects the Safavids merely continued the 
policy of their predecessors. It is a little known fact that, even in 
the important field of finance, Uzun-Hasan’s institutions survived 
for a long time after his death. The sources on the Aq-qoyunlu 
‘dynasty are numerous and varied, but, as usual in Oriental histories, 
give no systematic account of matters constitutional and economic 
which would particularly interest us. In this respect Davani’s ‘Ard- 
nama, in spite of its restricted, provincial scope, possesses a genuine 
documentary value. It gives a complete list of civil and military 
officers in Fars, with the addition of some welcome statistical data, 
and forms a kind of Almanac of Fars for the year 881/1476. 

Davani’s Persian is highly turgid and it will be quite sufficient 
for our purpose to give but an abridgment of it. Great care has been 
taken not to omit any single fact, and here and there Davani’s 
metaphors have been maintained, especially if they were found to 
contain an allusion or to give a shade of meaning. 

As much as I could, I have endeavoured in my commentary to 
disentangle the tribal and family relations which are the only guiding 
threads through the chaos of the later period of the Turcoman dominion. 


2. SULTAN KHALIL AQ-QOYUNLU 
For a better understanding of the text we shall have to give a 
brief survey of Prince Sultän-Khalil’s career. 
The mother of Uzun-Hasan’s eldest son Oghurlu-Muhammad was 


1 In the plain crossed by the Kur river, a short distance to the south of the ruins 
of Persepolis. 

3 See Minorsky, Uzun Hasan in EI., and La Perse au XVe siècle entre l'Empire 
Ottoman et Venise, Paris, 1933 ; Hinz, Irans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaate, Berlin, 1936. 

3 Lubb al-tavarikh, Br. Mus. Or. 140, f. 63v: tā ghäyat (i.e. down to the time 
of Shih Tahmäsp) ‘amal-1 à (i.e. U.-Hasan) dar tetifá-ys mal va hugüg-1 divans ganiln-ast. 
Sharaf-nàma, ii, 120: dar akhdh-i mali ra'áya qānūnī nihada ki bil-fil dar ‘Irag-va- 
Fars-va-Azarbayjan saläjin ba-an günün-nàma ‘amal mikunand. See also Tadhkirat 
al-mulük, f. lOlr. s 

t Of particular importance for our purpose is the Tärikh-i Amini, Paris, Bib. Nat., 
ancien fonds persan, No. 101, which is the special history of the reigns of Sultàn- 
Khalil and Ya'qüb (quoted: T.A.). In his [rans Aufstieg Hinz utilized the Leningrad 
copy of vol. ix of Hasan-i Rumlu's Ahsan aLtavarikh which seems to contain many 
new facts on the Áq-qoyunlu. Mir Yahya’s Lubb al-tavarikh, Br. Mus. Or. 140, and 
Ghaff&ri's Jahān-ārā, Br. Mus. Or. 141, seem to epitomize the same source (Rümlü, 
vol ix ?). Their accounts are very valuable for the period after Ya‘qib’s death. 
Other references will be found in the text. 
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a Kurdish umm-walad. Sultän-Khalil, slightly younger than O.- 
Muhammad, was born from the principal wife, the energetio Saljüq- 
shah begum who enjoyed the prestige of Turkish origin. 

In 1474-5, Contarini (p. 173) was told that Sultàn-Khalil was 
about, 35 years old. As according to the Jahaün-ara, Uzun-Hasan’s 
birth date is 828/1425,? S.-Khalil must have been born to him when 
he was about sixteen years old (towards A.D. 1441). In itself the 
fact is not impossible, but much more of a puzzle is the difference of 
age of Saljüq-shah's children. At the time to which Contarini (ibid.) 
refers, her second son Ya‘qüb was “ about fifteen", and her third 
son only “ about seven". A twenty years’ gap between the births 
of the elder sons is difficult to admit, especially in the East.* Davani 
says that S.-Khalil was born in the beginning of his father's career,* 
and further speaks of “ the tender youth ” of the Prince, p. [280]. 
Even if this last definition refers to the time when S.-Khalil's sons 
were born, this would be hardly compatible with Contarini's state- 
ment, for at least Sultän-‘Ali would have been born at a time when 
S.-Khalil was over twenty-seven, an age of maturity in the East. 
There is no means yet of getting over this difficulty, but as a mere 
surmise one might wonder whether in Contarini's text “ thirty-five "' 
has not been wrongly put in instead of, say, '' twenty-five " ? 

After the destruction of his enemies, the Qara-qoyunlu Jahan- 
shah (1467) and the Timürid Abū Sa‘id (1469), Uzun-Hasan sent his 
eldest son to repel Aba Yüsuf b. Jahan-shah who was raiding Fars. 
Oghurlu-Muhammad killed the offender on 22nd October, 1469. 
When, however, the moment for the distribution of governorships 
came," O.-Muhammad was sent to Isfahan, while Fars, a more important 
province, was entrusted to his brother Suljan-Khalil.* This was 

1 Ibn Iyàs, Cairo, 1311, ii, 160; C. Zeno, 36; Contarini, 173. [Venetian travellers 
are here quoted in English translation, Hakluyt Society, 1873.] 

2 Perhaps even over the princess of Trebizond Despina Caterina who in later 
years (after 1471) lived separated from her husband in Kharput, cf. C. Zeno (Ramusio), 
42, Angiolello (Ramusio ?), 73-4. 

3 Contarini, 133, 173, gives only his personal impressions when he says (towards 
9/1474) that U.-Hasan “ appeared to me to be about 70 years of age ”. 
4 Chardin, vi, 29: Les femmes cessent aussi fort vite d’enfanter en Orient, savoir 
vingt-sept ou de trente ans. 
و"‎ exploits began towards 1461 ! 
-i Jalali Davani also speaks of §.-Khalil’s “ being in the flower of 
pra, p. 141, and vide infra, pp. 149 and 171. 
fol. 192r., note in the margin. 
or of Fars on behalf of U.-Hasan was ‘Omar-beg Mausillu. 


, Lubb al-tacarikh, f. 63v. down. More details on the earlier 
are found in Feridün-bey's Collection of state papers. 
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surely the origin of O.-Muhammad's estrangément and he waited for 
an opportunity of redress.!' During the summer of A.D. 1474, having 
had a false report of his father's death, he occupied Shiraz.? From his 
camp near Sultaniya, Uzun-Hasan by forced marches dashed to 
Färs, and on hearing of his father’s approach, O.-Muhammad fled 
to Baghdad and to Turkey.4 On 30th October, 1474, A. Contarini 
coming from Tabriz met the royal party and his colleague Barbaro 
in Isfahan, on their way back from the south. Sultan Khalil kept his 
governorship, but, when his father was lying on his death-bed, Saljüq- 
shah begum sent him “categoric orders" (qadaghan-t tamam) to 
come to Tabriz. Uzun-Hasan died on 6th January, 1478. Khalil 
sent executioners to kill his half-brother Maqsüd 5 who was kept in 
chains on a charge of having conspired with O.-Muhammad (Contarini, 
p. 173). After this fratricide, the new king, fearing that his mother 


In a letter to the Sultan, i, 267, U. Hasan writes that his beloved (a‘azz) son Khalil 
Sultan, at the head of 3,000 men, had a skirmish with the Qaraqoyunlu amir Qasim- 
parvanachi previously to Jahän-shäh’s defeat. He further writes, ibid., i, 267, that his 
eldest (arshad) son [O.]-Muhammad captured Jahän-shäâh’s son Hasan ‘Ali near 
Hamadàn and was sent to Shiraz. In a subsequent letter, ibid., i, 279-281, it is 
announced that ‘Adud al-saltana Abul-Fath Sultan Khalil had accompanied to 
Herat Muhammad Yadigar appointed to succeed Husayn Bayqar&; that Shams 
al-saltana val-din [Oghurlu]-Muhammad had been appointed to Mazandaran and 
that the amir-i a/zam Nasir al-din ‘Omar-beg had been sent to Shiraz in order to 
organize the administration (yasamishi) of Fars. This letter must have been written 
before the final distribution of the fiefs. 

1 Most probably Saljüq-shäh begum’s intrigues in favour of her progeny were 
responsible for the split in U.-Hasan’s family. This would be the explanation of a 
rapprochement between O.-Muhammad and Maqsud. 

2 He appears to have made certain appointments in Fars.- The author of the 
T.A., f. 59r., says that, at the suggestion of his uncle, Jalal al-din Isma‘il $a‘idi, 
O.-Muhammad nominated in Shiräz Amir Mas'üd-shüh to the imárai-i divàn-3 Oghüri, 
vide infra, p. 163. 

* G. Barbaro, 64; A. Contarini, 126, says that a partisan of O..Muhammad, named 
Zagarli (*Jagirli 2), was ravaging the countryside of Tabriz; C. Zeno (retold by 
Ramusio), 36, Angiolello (compiled from Barbaro and others), 95. 

4 O.-Muhammad was killed while trying to recapture the kingdom by force of 
arms (from the direction of Arzinjan ?). The news of his death was brought to Tabriz 
immediately before Uzun-Hasan’s death, Jahán-àrá, f. 192r. However, according to 
the Sharaf-nàma, ii, 120, a great battle was fought in 879/1474-5 in Bayburt between 
the Ottomans and the Áq-qoyunlu. The latter were defeated but O. Muh 
who was in the Ottoman army, was killed. 

5 He and Shah Isma‘il’s mother were children of the Princess of Trebi 
Caterina. Under the tutorship of Amir Khalil Dana (vide infra, p. 17 
governor of Baghdad, in which city the author of the T.A. saw 
Both he and his tutor were accused of collusion with O.-Muk 
f. 192a). Yet in August, 1474, Contarini, p. 126, speaks of the 
in Tabriz, where he was to take the government “ on acco, 
by Zagaxli" ! Perhaps Maqsüd's guilt was proved only lat, 












~ 
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would interfere in affairs as during his father’s life-time, sent her 
away to Diyarbakr, in company with his younger brother Ya'qüb. 
He appointed his son ALVAND to be his successor in Fars, and the 
young prince, with a large staff, arrived in Shiraz on the day of ‘Arafa 
(9 Dhul-Hijja 882/14 March 1478).1 

Among the other appointments made, Khalil sent to Sava his 
cousin Murad b. Jahángir-mirza,? who soon revolted against him 
and was supported by some disbanded Qara-qoyunlu clansmen. 
Near Sultaniya Murad defeated the troops which Khalil dispatched 
against him under the command of Mansür beg Porn&k. Finally 
Khalil dispersed Muräd’s levies and had him beheaded (at Firüzküh). 
Murad’s brother Ibrahim, who had moved from Kuhbinan and Sirjan 
(Kerman) with the intention of seizing Fars, was first beaten off and 
then captured near Gulpayagan.® 

Ya'qüb had arrived in Diyarbakr while the passes were still covered 
with snow and at the beginning of the hot season set out for the 
summer quarters. Meanwhile Saljüq-shäh begum, who had stayed 
behind, put in her appearance in the region of Diyarbakr and, being 
incensed at her ostracism, started intriguing against Khalil. She held 
conferences (kängäsh) with the amirs and sounded the dispositions 
of the tribesmen, under the pretext that her eldest son had not secured 
the sympathies of his subjects.4 Finally the false news was brought 
that Khalil had been done away with by Murad b. Jahangir, and 
Ya'qüb with his staff rapidly moved to Mish, travelling over the 
difficult mountain paths (4-yoli ‘‘ dog-path "). In spite of the further 
and more exact news about the situation, Ya‘qüb’s partisans resumed 
the march towards Tabriz. Khalil, who had just triumphed over 
Ibrahim, hurriedly returned to his capital. Although no reasonable 
pretext existed for a clash between the brothers, whose mother was 
on the spot, the two armies came to blows on 15th July, 1478, in the 
neighbourhood of Khoy and in the affray Khalil was hacked to pieces. 

Khalil’s son ‘ALA AL-DIN ‘ALI, though still a child, fled from 
Khoy to Shiraz, but his small party 5 was defeated by the governor 

1 Read 882, instead of 883 in T.4., f. bor. This prince is not to be confused with 
Alvand b. Yüsuf, who reigned a.p. 1499-1504. 

3 Brother of Qasim, on whom see my previous article, A sogürghàl, BSOS., IX, 4. 

3 T.A., f. 02r. 

* T.A., f. 64. It is possible that Khalil’s attempt to reorganize the provincial 
taxation, ibid., 55r., had provoked some dissatisfaction. At all events, the insurgent 
prince Ibrahim b. Jahangir was said to be a partisan of Ya'qüb, ibid., f. 60r. 


5 T.A., f. 79v, states that, when Prince ‘Ali heard of his father’s death, “ in spite 
of the terror and bewilderment, he set his mind on the thought of domination; he 
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of Isfahan Hajji-beg: the prince fled to Qazvin, while his mother? 
fell into the enemies’ hands. The other son of Khalil, ALVAND, 
submitted: to his uncle, who confirmed his governorship in Fars, but 
before the winter of 1478 news came of his demise. ‘Ali-beg finally 
joined Ya‘qib and in 894/1489 was appointed amir-i kabir of the 
Supreme Divàn. He was commissioned to restore the castle of Ghazan- 
khan in Üjän® In the autumn of 1490, ‘Ali-beg went to Tabriz to 
ascertain whether cholera was stil raging there. This was on the 
eve of his uncle's death which took place on 24th December of the 
same year. Ya'qüb's infant son B&ysunghur was put on the throne 
by his tutor Süfi Khalil Müsilü, and this amir, known for his brutal 
manners, hastened to murder ‘Ali, evidently as a potential rival to 
his pupil.5 

Davani’s text contains no indication of the year in which the review 
took place. Happily Prince ‘Ali’s inscription at Persepolis, made, as 
Davani certifies, a few days before the review, is still extant and 
bears the date of 881/1476 (vide infra, p. 178), which is supported by 
the following considerations. At the time of the review the royal 
calligrapher was nine years old, and when his father was killed in 
883, the Prince, according to the T.A., was still an “ unreasonable 
child ” (#sfls ghafil). Consequently the review could have taken place 
only a short time before 883. It is absolutely certain that the troops 
paraded in the autumn when the leaves of the trees were “ jaundice- 
stricken " (yaragän), but Davàni adds that it was ‘ in the blessed 
month", which epithet is usually given to Ramadan. However, 
in 881 Ramadan fell on 18th December, 1476-17th January, 1477, 
which season, even in the south of Persia, would hardly be reckoned 
to autumn, to say nothing of the fact that the month of fasting is ill 
suited for any such display as musters.® 

We learn from Davani that the prince had just returned from the 
summer quarters at Ming-bulaq. Neither this Turkish name, meaning 
collected the most valuable treasures and with his mother and & few grown-ups and 
infants (buzurg and küchik: chand) lacking in agreement, set out for ‘Iräq.” At the 
time the Prince waa eleven years old. 

1 She was & Kurdish lady of Chamishgazak, vide infra, p. 172. 

2 The Jahan-ara says that Ya'qub Alvand-rà Gram sakht, which sounds ominous ! 

3 T.A., fols. 79v., 80r., 82r., 176v., 177v. 

4 His approaching end is hinted at in the T.A., f. 197r.: Amir-zàda ‘Ali, ki ajal 
d-rà gariban-va-baghal girifta ba magtal mirasánid. 

5 Lubb al-tavàrikh, f. 65r. 

® Cf. also what Barbaro says about the season of reviews, vide infra, p. 167. In 


Sultan Muhammad Ils letter, see Feridunbey, i, 272, the month of Sha'bàn is called 
mubarak but in our cage Sha‘bän would make still more difficulty. 
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` “A Thousand Springs", nor its possible Persian equivalent Hazar 
Chashma, are otherwise known. Davani says that the troops had 
not been reviewed for a long time and that they had travelled much. 
Oghurlu-Muhammad’s revolt happened in the summer of 1474 and 
we do not know of any movements of the Fars troops between 1474 
and 1476. In the beginning of a.m. 881 U.-Hasan led an expedition 
to Georgia from which he returned in the course of the same year." 
Any considerable participation in it of the troops of Fars is improbable, 
for the author of the Jahan-ära says with pride that his grandfather, 
who had accompanied U.-Hasan, was the first to recite the khutba 
in Tiflis on the day of the Islamic festival (^d, i.e. on 17th January, 
1477), and we know that at about the same time a review of the Fars 
troops was held at the Band-i Mir. After his return from Georgia 
U.-Hasan fell ill and died on 6th January, 1478. The T.A., f. 42v., 
says that at the time of his father's illness §.-Khalil was quietly living 
in Shiraz (dar Shiraz farigh nishasta bud). However, §.-Khalil was 
the only grown up prince and it would have been quite natural if, 
during his father’s absence, he had to maintain order in the rear of 
the expeditionary force. This may be the explanation of the move- 
ments of the army to which Davani refers. 


3. ABRIDGED TRANSLATION OF THE ‘ARD-NAMA 
(a) Introduction 


]878[ ولذکر dol eal SS digo We‏ بالتقدیم 

The discourse opens with a long-winded commentary on Qor'àn, 
xxi, 105: “ And We have written in the Psalms, after reminder : 
‘Inherit the earth shall My servants the Righteous," to prove that 
the prerequisite of Kingship is Worthiness. [274] The sapling of a 
lance (nihàl-i rimh) bears fruit only when it is watered by the Shari‘at ? ; 
the throne of Caliphate [sic] is occupied (only) by a king who seeks 


1 Ming-bulaq must have lain outside Fars. It does not figure in the Index of 
the excellent Fars-nama-yi Nàsiri. One would look for it in the north-west of Persia, 
perhaps in the region of Qaraghän (between Qazvin and Hamadan), where there 
is a Qirkh-bulakh “ Forty springs”. The numbers 1,000 and 40 are equally sacra- 
- mental. Daväni calls Persepolis Hazar Sutin, while in Lari, f. 229r., it goes by the 
name of Chihil-manär (in Niebuhr, Chihileutün). A mountain Chihil-chashma, known 
for ita excellent pastures, lies in Kurdistan to the north-west of Senne, but too far 
from Fars 1 

3 Tubb al-tavartkh, f. 64a. The year 881 corresponds to the period from 20th June, 
1476, to 14th April, 1477. 

3 In Arabic shari'a means “a road to the watering place ”. 
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the favour of beggars. [275] This rule finds its confirmation in the 
history of the ancient house (didman-i qadim) of SULTAN-ABUL- 
NASR HASAN-BEG BAHADUR KHAN, the Envoy of the Ninth 
Century 1 :— 


حضرت خلافت دستکاه بادشاه دين oly‏ خسرو جچشید اشہاه 
امريد من illl LU‏ على الاعداء الغازى فى سبیل الله Anl dl‏ 
لاعلاء کل الله میموث المائة التاسمة النموت بالمكارم النبيلة 
الواسمة اعظم اکاسرة زمان pols El‏ $ دوران #ملاذ خواقین 
اوان خليفة الرحمن صاحب الزمان الساطان ابو النصر حسن 
بيك poly‏ خان خلد الله تسالی «ظلال خلافته de‏ مشارق اهل 
oki‏ ما تقد اللوان 


A long praise follows in which the sovereign's attention to the ۰ 
desires of poor “dervishes” is particularly stressed: in this way 
the power of his house has finally reached its hypsoma (burj-t sharaf). 
[276] Every unfortunate (mudbir) who, like a bat (khuffüsh-vàr), 
opposed this dynasty had to creep into his hole before the rays of 
its sword.? Every one whose fortune was growing senile (kuhna-daulat) 


1 The author refers to the theory according to which each hundred years of Hijra 
produces a special “ Restorer of Religion ". It is based on the hadith supposed to 
emanate from the Prophet: سنه من‎ afl ليذه الامة علی راس کل‎ tae dis الله‎ ol 
دینها‎ lg .دد‎ Cf. alSuyüt, alJümi' al-saghir, Cairo, i, 182. My learned friend 
M. Qazvini has drawn my attention to a passage in Khwänsäri, Raudát al-jannat, 
Tehran, p. 551 (Brit. Mus. pagination, p. 276), where the theory is explained with 
reference to the shi‘a theologian Kulini Khwänsäri says that the dootors applied it 
“each to the pillar (al-ga’im) of his own sect", while he suggests a more general 
application to rulers (älu’l-amr), collectors of hadiths, preachers, etc. The title of 
“ Restorer of the religion of the beginning of the century (ra's al-ms’a) ” ill suited 
U.-Hasan, born in 828 and dead in 873. Consequently Daväni uses a more neutral 
term, “The Envoy of the ninth century." The author of the T.A. is more astute 
in finding an allusion to the Aq-qoyunlu “advent” in 872/1467 in the Qor'àn, 
xxx, 3 (sürat al-Rüm), where the numerical value of the word [ g>] cH is 872. 


۶ This is an allusion to the defeat of the Qara-qoyunlu king Jabàn-sh&h (12 Rabi‘ 
872/10 November 1467), of whom Münejjim-basbI, iii, 153, writes that he “ passed 
his nights until dawn in straying, and during the day slept like the dogs; therefore 
he was surnamed ‘ the Bat’ (Pers. shabpara, Turk. yarasa) ۰ 
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reached his sunset as soon as he rose against the king. Whoever freed 
his head from the collar of obedience to this Caliph of God (an khaltfa-yt 
khuda) was cursed like Iblis.2 As the duration of an ancestral kingdom 
is secured by descendants, a dutiful son (khalaf-i sidq) was born to | 
the king in the beginning of his career (dar bad’-t tabashir-t talt‘a-yi 
kämränt)$ The Prince’s pedigree goes back to Jamshid* [277]. 
Follows a long panegyric of ABUL-FATH * SULTAN-KHALIL, of 
his valour, justice, etc. Under his rule the dread of punishments is 
such that wine is the only waylayer, while it attacks Men’s Intellect, 
and no one bends the bow of mischief except the brow of moon-like 
beauties.5 [278-9] Continuation of bombastic epithets and similes. 
[280] Since Solomon, no one has ruled over Solomon's kingdom * 
with such glory as Sultan-Khalil.* In spite of the tender youth of 
the royal scion (taravat-i mahala javanit) God granted him two noble 
and scholarly sons, [281] called respectively “ALI and ALVAND, 
as indicated by the following circumlocution : 


یک به برکت سمی خود از مناقب dle‏ علویه واصل lig‏ بلند 
ودیکری le Deo‏ قدر ورفمت مر تب d‏ چون کوه ال ند 


After these praises the author, in compliance with Sultàn-Khalil's 
order, passes on to his main object, namely the description of the 
wonders which he personally witnessed on the day of the army’s 
review [282]. 


1 The author hints at the capture of the Timürid Abü-Se'id (16 Rajab 873/ 
30 January 1469). 

3 Too vague for identification. As the author does not speak clearly of the 
destruction of his opponent, he may have in view the clash between the Ottoman 
Sultan Muhammad II and Uzun-Hasan, but the result was inglorious for the 
Aq-qoyunlu (12 August, 1473). 

3 Vide supra, p. 143. 

* This evidently means that as a pure Turk, both on his father's and his mother's 
side, he was a descendant of Tür, son of Faridun. In popular opinion these princes 
were connected with the Pishd&diyans (Jamahid, etc.). . 

5 See p. [278], paenultima : fath-+ Abul-Fath, cf. p. 144. 

5 A long series of similar hyperboles may be a hint at the prinee's propensity 
to & merry existence, among beauties, singers, and musicians, but vide infra, p. 171. 

7 ie. Fars, as the province where Jamshid’s throne (takht-+ J.) stood, Jamshid 
being identified with Solomon, vide infra, p. 150. M. Qazvini in his recent work, 
Mamdühin-i Shaykh Sa'di in Sa'di-nàma, Tehran, 1317, pp. 77-9, has quoted a number 
of passages showing that “ Heir to Solomon's kingdom ” (warith-t mulk-i Sulayman) 
was an official title of the Salghurid atabeks of Fars (A.p. 1148-1287). Similarly in 
our text S. Khalil is usually called Hadrai-+.Suljani-yi Sulayman-makani “ H.H. 
the locum tenens of Solomon ". 

* Daulal-i Khalili, Khwin-i Khalili. 
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[°83] 0 ) On Autumn, Season of the Reviews (‘ard) of the Victorious Army 


A long praise of Autumn which has transformed the tattered 
garments of the trees into (bright) peacocks’ feathers. [284] The 
trees, pleased that the heat is over, have taken off their garments 
and given them as a present for good tidings! to the harbinger of 
Winter. 

When the King of the Fourth Clime (i.e. the Sun) moved from the 
North to the winter quarter (gishlaqg) of the South, Sultan-Khalil 
. moved from the summer quarters of Ming-bulag (“ Thousand springs ’’) 
towards Solomon’s Kingdom. [285] As for a long time no review 
had been held of the troops, which measured the longitude and the 
latitude of the Earth, the Prince decided that at this occasion the 
army should be summoned to a parade (tst'rad). The august yarliq 
was sent to all parts that the amirs of the qoshun ? and the boy-nokars 
OLS Sy ثررامی‌اء قوشون و‎ with the whole. of the troops, should return 
from the provinces (az ulkd-t mamaltk) and with all their paraphernalia 
and arms (asbab-va-aslaha) appear at the place called Band-i Amir, 
on و‎ specially fixed day, similar to the Day of Judgment (dar yaum-1 
mau‘üd ki numidar+ yaum-i mashhiid bid, cf. Qor’an, xi, 105). 

By virtue of the saying that RELIGION AND KINGSHIP ARE 
TWINS, it occurred to the king that the spiritual army of inmates 
of colleges and khänagähs and wearers of turbans should appear on 
the muster ground, namely the great sayyids, great doctors (ulama), 
shaykhs, and zealots (arbäb-1 quib) proud of their poverty, so that 
their blessings should reach the army. The Venerable SADR 
MAULANA ‘ALA AL-DIN ‘ALI BAYHAQI was directed to act 
as their convener and to summon them from all parts. [286] They ` 
were to come with the symbols (athar) of the imams and great shaykhs, 
such as standards, drums, etc. 

When the august parasol reached Istakhr of Fars, Sultan Khalil 
spent one day at that place of astonishing vestiges admiring the 
wonderful images (¢amathil). Some chronicles say that in the times 
of Iranian kings (mulük- ‘ajam) this place was called “ Thousand 
Columns ”. It was built in the time of Jamshid, who, according. 
to some historians, is Solomon.‘ It is reported that, having completed 


z Mushiulug < Persian muzhda + Turk. suffix -lig. 

a Rather “ of the qoshuma °, vide infra, p. 164. 

3 From Turkish boy “ sept, family”, vide infra, p. 166. 

* Already Istekhri, BGA., i, 123,, E this identification which he attributes 
to “ commoners who do not verify (facts) ۰ 
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the construction, Jamshid ordered his subjects to gather at the foot 
of the mountain on New Year’s Day. He had caused a golden throne, 
studded with shining jewels, to be placed on the columns (bar an 
sutünhä), and sat on it in state. At sunrise he ordered the throne to 
be turned towards the Sun, and the eyes of the onlookers were dazzled 
by the brilliancy. Saying that they beheld two suns, one in the sky 
and the other on earth, they knelt down. Jamshid blessed them and 
said that God had pardoned them. He told them to purify themselves 
on that day, and thenceforth he was surnamed Jamshid, his name 
being Jam and shid meaning “ Sun ”. 

Briefly, when this place became lit up with the light of the Sun 

of the victorious banner and with the Little Moon (mahcha “silver 
knob ”) 1 of the felicitous standard (sanjaq), the memory of Jamshid 
became eclipsed. The figures (on the rocks) [287] stood bewildered, 
perhaps even vanished from their places, and the images (nuqüsh), 
overcome in the presence of such company, entered the walls, perhaps 
disappeared from them altogether. No (ney, ney), on the contrary, 
the images must have recovered a new life from the advent of the 
king ! 
. The king considered some poetry which the late martyr Prince 
SULTAN IBRAHIM 2 had written in his own writing on some parts 
of the ruins (dar ba‘dt [sic] agtar-i an maudi‘) and gave orders to the 
“light of the pupil of Sultanate and Caliphate” Prince ABUL- 
MA‘ALI SULTAN ‘ALI-MIRZA [288], great expert at calligraphy, 
to write a few lines of appropriate poetry opposite that writing (of 
Sultan Ibrahim), and the Prince wrote the following verses of 'Ali? 
b. Abi Talib :— 


Abus كانت‎ ua SA o 
Lil حتى سقاها بکأس الوت‎ 
cus من مدائن فی الافاق قد‎ f 
آمست خرآبا ودار الوت اهلیا‎ 


1 A knob in the shape of the full moon, at the top of the shaft. 
3 Padshah-zida-yi sa‘id-+ shahid-+ maghfür-i mabrür. I fail to understand why 
the Timürid Ibrahim was a “ martyr ", vide infra, p. 171. 
3 The author gives ‘All a long series of epithets such as vals-yi abrar valiyy-+ 
mukhtar qasim al-jannat-wal-nàr amir al-mu’minin ya‘süb al-muslimin, eto. 
(For note 4 see p. 152.) 
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and a quotation from Nizàmi [289] ! beginning : 
وفا کرد که بأ ما کند‎ SL دنا که عنا کند‎ = 


To this was added the writer's august name (ism-i humäyün), the date, 
and a verse improvised by the SADR and indicating the age of the 
(young) Prince : 


یی از elle‏ حقست این که ç‏ ساله ام مینویسم چنین 
Tt is one of the manifestations of God's grace that, being (only)‏ * 
nine years old, I write like this.”‏ 


(c) Description of the Band-+ Mir 

On the following day, when the king of Eastern Race (i.e. the 
Sun) moved towards the wide plain of the Green Vault, and the rays, 
like châ’üshes, cleared the stars on the king’s passage, the march 
was resumed towards the weir (gantara “ bridge”) of Band-i Mir, 
which is one of the wonders of the world. Its construction is reported 
to be by 'ADUD AL-DAULA DAYLAMI,? who in his time fortified 
the religion of the Master of the Prophets, protected sayyids and 
scholars, built numerous monuments and [280] left many praise- 
worthy institutions (rusüm). Historians wrote about him that a 
mountain amid a sea and a sea amid mountains testify to his power, 
meaning by this the Castle of Sar-band and the Lake of Istakhr. 

On reaching this stage Sultàn Khalil came down to the western 
side (of the weir). Meanwhile a party of 4,000 sayyids, qàdis, imams, 
mollas (mavalt), shaykhs, distinguished persons, darvishes, etc., also 
arrived there. 

The Sultan ordered the supreme amir AMIR HUSAYN-BEG 
TAV ÀJI (vide infra, 10.), great expert in military organization (lashkar- 
dart) and in the profession of tavàji (tavajtgart), to bring down the 
army into the plain beyond the Band-i Mir in the direction of the 
town (of Shiraz) and told the Sadr to quarter in his yurt (“ allotment, 
camp ”) the noble visitors from the provinces, according to their rank. 
Their camp was pitched on the fringe of the plain near the mountains 

‘ Niebuhr, vide infra, p. 177, gives the following variants: instead of funiyai, 


buntyat, and instead of dara, dana (not very clearly written). Both are right and 
correspond to the printed text of the Diwan, Bulag, 1251, p. 70. The poem begins: 
ان السلامة فپا ترك ما فيا‎ cle اللفس تبکی على الدنبا و قد‎ 
Our quotation corresponds to verses 4 and ۰ 
1 Makhzan al-asrdr, Maqāla iii: dar havadtth-i dunya. 
۶ The famous Büyid king who ruled a.p. 943-983. 
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and, on account of the thronging of so many saintly persons, looked 
like the mansion of ‘Arafat and the plain of Resurrection (‘arsa-yi 
‘arasat), while the ears of the heavenly dwellers were filled with the 
rolling of kettle drums (kis) and the roars of calls: Allahu-akbar 
and La ilaha da lah. As the Sultan was ever striving to elevate the 
sayyids and ‘ulamä, he gave orders that, being privileged in honour, 
they should occupy a privileged position on the parade ground and 
that no one should mix with them. 
(d) Beginning of the Review 

At sunrise of Thursday of the Blessed month (yaum-i khamis-i 
mah-i mubarak) [291] the Sultan sat on the gem-studded throne, on 
the southern balcony (manzar-t qibl:) of the Sar-band castle, while 
the courtiers (khavdss-t khadain), such as Inàqsand cha’ishes, surrounded 
him. Before them were placed gold and silver bowls and ewers (akvab- 
va-abärig) and the servants stood, each at his place, in an attitude of 
submission. 

The Supreme Amir MUHRDAR-BEG (vide infra, 23.), keeper of 
the Solomonian signet ring, and His Excellency Amir HIDAYAT- 
ULLAH (vide infra, 24.), who enjoys the king’s favour, stood on 
duty before the King like two twins, girt with the sashes of their 
golden swords (kamar-i shemshir-i tala hama’il karda); as to the 
other companions and musicians, some were standing and some 
moving about (nudamä va ahl-i tarab, ba'di vagif va ba'ds ‘akif). On 
the eastern balcony (manzar) sat in proper order the musicians with 
their musical instruments. ; 

The SADR (vide supra, p. 150, vide infra, 36.), mounted on a 
horse, remained below, so as to introduce (‘ard) the dignitaries 
according to their rank. He ordered his staff (muläzimän) to call them 
all (in ta'ifa) and their multitude appeared in wonderful array. The 
sayyids, ‘ulama, and imams, with banners and drums of the sacred 
Imam-zida Sayyid Ahmad b. Imam Misa al-Ridà, issued from 
Muhammad and ‘Ali, : 


با اعلام وطبول حضرت مقدسه امام زاده معصوم غره بيت 
الصطفی والرتضی السید اد ان الا مام موسی الرضا de‏ ابائه 
الکرام و عليه التحنية و السلام 


1 Read : Ahmad b. Mūsā al-Kazim (d. A.H. 183), brother of ‘Alial-Rid& (d. A.H. 203). 
On the discovery of Sayyid Ahmad's intact body in the seventh/thirteenth century 
see Fara-ndma-yi Nügiri, ii, 154. His tomb is situated in the ward of Bagh-i Murgh. 
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marched at the head of a corps of dignitaries, local inhabitants, 
notables, and nobles (ayan va aha va amathil va a‘ali) and were 
followed by the khalifas (khulafa) of the Kabiriya and Murshidiya 
orders wearing, as is their habit, motley head-dress (mulamma bar sar) 
and. torn khirqas. With them went a multitude of memorizers and 
readers of the Qor’än, mu'adhdhins, banner-bearers, and trumpeters 
(naqqarachi). [292] Behind them came the Ahmadi dervishes’ known 
by the name of muvallihdn, with tüqs (“yak teils"), the Ahmadi 
banner, tambourines (daff), and flutes, as is their custom. As they. 
crossed the bridge, they stood on the other side of the weir, so (closely) 
that their rear ranks joined the front ranks (chandān-ki avakhir- 
tava’ if bà ava’ilashan mulhagg gasht),! and in the same order they 
returned. On coming in front (muvajaha) of the Sultan, they recited 
prayers and offered thanks to him, while the Sultan, with smiles, 
addressed to each one appropriate acknowledgments. I, says the 
author, was overawed (dihshat) with the sight of royal splendour and, 
in my poetical vein, compared the parade to the Day of Judgment ; 
God having bestowed on our Sultan signs of His mercy, this bridge 
must be al-Sirät al-mustagim thrown over the water symbolizing 
Mercy and Kindness. 


(e) Second Day of Review 


[298] On the morning of Friday, S. Khalil sat as before on the 
balcony and the order was given for the troops to pass in detachments 
(goshün-qoshün) before the Sovereign’s eye. The tavajis shouted 
(sada dar-dädand) in the royal camp and delivered the call (jar rasani- 
dand). The amirs and the troops, in perfect array and equipment, 
marched to the parade ground, in the formation of the right and 
left wings and the centre (sagh-va-sol-va-manqalay). 

(A) On the right wing was the royal prince (1) SULTAN ‘ALI 
MIRZA, the Pearl of the Shell of the Imperial Power (asdäf-1 jahanbant), 
young in years but old in knowledge. He led an army of young lions, 
all plated in iron (gharg-i ahan), from the tops of the riders down to 
the hooves of their steeds, with the white banner (ra’yat-+ bayda) 
ahead, which is the distinctive sign (sht‘ar) of the Bayanduri family 
(khanadan).? 

1 ie. they were lined up very closely. 

2 The author does not say whether there were any figures on the banner. The 

detail of the white banner is very interesting but still insufficient for deciding whether 


the White Sheep tribe was called after their banner, or the latter was white as an 
echo of the tribal name. 
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Having come in sight of the Sultan, he dismounted from his 
piebald (ablag) charger, knelt down on a rug (zilticha) spread for him 
on the roadside, recited prayers and praises and, following the custom 
of parades, presented (pishkash) to S. Khalil an excellent horse with 
gem-studded saddle. The Prince praised God and bestowed upon the 
young prince all kinds of royal favours. 

[294] After them came the cavalcade (kaukaba) of the Supreme 

(a/zam) Amir and honoured No'in (2) AMIR MANSUR PORNAK 
- who rendered victorious (mansür) every army at whose head he 
stood, and was celebrated for his valour. He led a gorgeous force 
(lashkar) more numerous than the stars. He dismounted, kissed the 
ground, and having advanced slowly and humbly presented an 
excellent horse (bara). : 

After him came, with his regiment, the Supreme Amir (3) MANSUR 
SUHRAB-BEG, who with his high birth combines a special relation- 
ship (garabat) with the Sultän who has married his sister ( farida'1-ki 
dar vishàh-4 nasab tau'am- ü-st dar 'igd-5 ‘agd-1 mikäh-i hadrat-ast).1 
He also presented a white (2) 2 horse and prayed for the king. The 
Sultàn praised him and displayed to him his kingly favour. 

Then (4) AMIR NUR 'ALI-BEG, at the head of a large army 
(sipaht garan). 

Then (b) SULTAN AHMAD JAVALAN who, while spinning round 
(javalän) on the battle-field, keeps to himself the polo-ball of valour. 

Then (6) SIDI ‘ALI-BEG and (7) SHAH-‘ALI-BEG PORNAK. 

Then the other noble ('als-miqdár) amirs came in detachments, 
and so the review of the right wing was completed, its total strength 
‘as registered in the tavaji book (daftar-i tavaji) being 9,154 men, of 
whom 2,392 were püshan-dàr (“men in armour’’),? 3,752 tirkash- 
band (“ wearers of quivers”, ie. archers), and 3,900 qullughchi 
(“ servants ”). 

(B) After them came up those of the left wing, under the leadership 
of [291] His Highness (hadrat-1 buland-martabat) the Supreme No’in, 
the Supreme Amir, scion of the Bayanduri tree (8) AMIR MAHMUD- 
BEG, paternal uncle of His Majesty the Refuge of the Caliphate, 
Second Alexander, Lord of the Time (i.e. Uzun-Hasan) (dar shajara 
Sharaf- ‘umtimat-i  hadrat-i khilafat-panahi-yi raf at-dastagahi-yi 
Iskandar-i thani-yi sahtb-zamant därad). He came with his son 

1 But vide infra, p. 172. 


' % Because compared with the khing-i charkh, i.e. ithe sun. 
* Vide infra, p. 164. 
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(9) MIR SHAH-‘ALI-BEG, scion of the race of Sultanate and Caliphate, 
and was accompanied by numerous troops. When they had approached, 
Amir Shah-‘Ali-beg knelt down and performed the ceremonies of parade. 

Then came the scion of the royal house (10) AMIR HUSAYN- 
BEG BAYANDUR with his detachment. At the indicated place 
he put the forehead of sincerity on the ground of attachment and 
presented a horse. 

Then came the Supreme Amir, the Senior (agdam) No'in (11) ABA 
BAKR-BEG, who owing to the protection 1 of his patron [the Caliph 
Abū Bakr-i] Siddîq (az mashrab-1 'adhb-s Siddiq-i sahtb-taufiq) was 
appointed amir-divän, which amounts to vice-royalty (khiafat4 
saltanat) and was exalted over the other amirs. This Rustam-like 
warrior led a detachment of Turkish horsemen. 

Then the illustrious Amir and felicitous (Kamkar) No’in (12) AMIR 
BAHLUL-BEG came like a (live) mountain, with a large force [297]. 

After him came the felicitous No’in (13) AMIR SIDI-QASIM- 
BEG leading, in an incomparable order (üyin), a regiment (fauj) 
of heroes (bahadur), clad in armour, like fishes in scales. 

Then came the illustrious Amir (14) ‘ALI-BEG A‘MALU 
(*Aghmalu ?) 3 with his warriors wearing a perfect equipment (yardq). 

Then came the Supreme Amir (15) SHAH-QULI ‘AYN AL- 
MULK with a great army and, after him, the other amirs of the 
left wing. 

Their number, as registered in the august day-book (rüenamcha-ys 
humäyün), was 7,370, and the nokars [among them] were 5,802. 
Out of this number, 1,931 wore armour (püshan-dàr), the rest being 
&rchers and 1,718 servants. : 

(C) After this the troops of the centre (mangalay) marched to the 
parade ground. They were led by “the Opening Chapter of the 
Scripture of Victory, Blossom of the Rose-garden of Grandeur” 
(16) SULTAN NUR AL-DIN ALVAND-MIRZA [298], who looked 
like a mountain of iron, at the head of his men similar to fire concealed 
under iron, and had before him the white Bayandur banner. He 
knelt down and presented his father with a swift-as-a-thunderbolt 
horse and with regard to him S. Khalil displayed all kinds of favours. 

After him came the illustrious Amir (17) MANSUR-BEG AFSHAR 
with a numerous detachment of daring lion-fighters, kissed the ground 
and was kindly greeted by the king. 


1 Literally “ owing to the pleasant fountain head of the Siddiq ۰ 
3 Cf. a family name (of Turcoman origin) in Transcaucasia: Aghamalu, Aghamalov 
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Then came the two high Amirs (18) HAMZA-BEK and (19) 
MANSUR-BEG AFSHAR (1).: 

[299] Then the felicitous Amir (20) AMIR SUHRAB-BEG whose 
renown has eclipsed that of Rustam. 

Then the illustrious amirs: (21) AMIR AHMAD-BEG and 
(22) PIR MIHMAD (>L), and the other amirs, each in his turn. 

The total of the centre was 5,662 men, out of which 3,944 nokars, 
namely 932 men in armour and 3,014 archers, and 1,716 servants. 

(D) After this came the inàqs and courtiers led by the great 
Amir (23) ISMA‘IL MUHRDAR (“the Keeper of the Seal”) who 
was accompanied by a numberless force (lashkar) of warriors and 
heroes (bahàdur). He presented a horse the likes of which have not 
been seen since they tied Pegasus (star) in the stables of the Milky 
Way (tà janah al-faras dar äsmän bar akhwur- Majarra basta-and).? 

Then the two great Amirs (amirayn-i kabirayn) (24) AMIR 
HIDÁYATULLAH-BEG and (25) AMIR ‘INAYATULLAH-BEG ; 
since the two Farqadän stars have occupied the place in the sky 
no such brothers have sat on the throne of glory (jah va hishmat), 
and since the Gemini have begun to take lessons from the wise Mercury, 
no couple of youths possessing such parts and literary gifts (isti dad 
va sukhan-dänt) has been seen. 

[800] Then came the Supreme Amir and Shahriyar (?), Refuge of 
the men of the Sword and of the Pen (26) AKHI SHIHAB AL-DIN 
SHAHRIYAR, known down to the far horizons by his cleverness 
and generosity, followed by a numerous escort (jam‘t kathw va jamma 
ghafir) : 110? horsemen, of whom men in armour were 30, archers 50, 
and servants 40. 

Then (27) AMIR SHAYKH AHMAD MAMASH-BEG, (28) ‘ALI- 
AQA-BEG, (29) MUHAMMAD (2), (30 VALAD (t) (31) PIR 
‘AZIZ-BEG SHIRACHI, (32) QARA MUHAMMAD SHIRACHI, 
(33) HAMZA JALIGH *-OGHLI-BEG, (34) HUSAYN, (35) children 
of NIZAM-BEG,® and the other īnāqs and courtiers (makhsüsan) 
came with the usual ceremony (dastür-i ma‘hid). Their number, as 


1 The name of the second amir may be a false repetition of the preceding item. 

3 The Milky Way (majarra) in Persian is called kah-kashan '' the Straw-carriers ۰ 
Janah al-faras is properly speaking only one (y) of the four bright stars in Pegasus, 
see Lane, Arabic Dictionary, i, 409. 

3 The total is 120. 

* This surname is apparently Turkish chalig “ agile, wayward, restive " (Budagov). 
The word is used in Persian, Vullers, i, 557: chaligh ‘‘ equus refractarius ۰ 

5 There is surely some disorder in this enumeration of the lesser nobles. 
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registered in the tavaji book, was 6,714. The warriors (diltran- jangi) 
were 3,716, of whom 583 wore armour, 2,928 were archers, and 3,098 
servants 1 [901]. 

(E) After them came the venerable le (86) SADR (sadr-1 ‘ali-qadr), 
with some of whose titles the beginning (sadr) of the present report 
has been adorned. He was accompanied by the dignitaries (a‘yan) 
of the state and presented his staff (mulaziman): 100 sipahî archers 
and 100 servants. As the custom was, he offered a steed such that 
a glance would be unable to overtake the dust raised by its hooves 
when it was galloping (jahän-navardi-ki ba-vagt-t püya ba-yak nazar 
ba-gird-t gard-$ Gn natavan rasid). 

After him came the Supreme Maulana, impersonation of various 
sciences and virtues (jümi-; fanün-i fad@il va makarim) (37) 
MAULANA KAMAL AL-DIN ‘ABD AI-RAZZAQ TABIB, who in 
the restoring of health possessed the (miraculous) breath of Jesus and 
enjoyed the happiness of the King’s confidence (yumn-i qabil). He 
brought to the parade ground fifty archers and servants. 

(E) Then came the vazirs and s&hibs (savahib) with their nokars 
and troops (naväkir-va-‘asäkir). 

First came the Asaf of the Time, scion of heroes and dignitaries 
(38) SHAH ‘IMAD AL-DIN SALMAN, who, on account of his 
nobility, held an exceptional position among the amirs and possessed. 
a mind like unto the Sun whose rays dispel the darkness of the Night 


He was accompanied by a‏ :(کالشمس dw‏ اهب الدحور gh‏ \ مع النور) 
retinue T of 180, of whom 140 were archers, and the rest‏ 
servants. He presented the customary offering (pishkash).‏ 

After him came the (39) Sahib-divan KHWAJA KAMAL AL- 
DIN ‘ALÎ who showed the “luminous hand [of Moses]” in the 
collecting of revenues and in the handling of various financial matters 
(tahsil-i madakhil va-dabt-t abvab al-mal), and was placed in charge 
of the most important affairs. He was accompanied by 44 archers 
and 58 servants. : 

Then came the Supreme Sahib (40) KHWAJA MU'IZZ AL-DIN 
MUHAMMAD FASTH, a marvel in exactitude of accounts (rast- 
qalami) and absence of greed, [802] accompanied by 68 archers and 
22 servants. 

After him came the scion of the tree of nobility (41) SHAH 
SHARAF AL-DIN MAHMUD JAN, who adorned the robe of honour 


1 The remaining 105 were probably civil servants t 
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of his birth with the embroidery (firaz) of knowledge, in his youth 
studied the minutim of sciences, and especially put up his tent in 
the garden of mathematics (riyad-i riyadiyat) which is the plaisaunce 
of the sages. He was accompanied by 68 men, of whom 50 were archers 
and 18 servants. 

After him came the Supreme Sahib, issued from the greatest vazirs 
among the nations, (42) MIR ‘ALA AL-DIN MUTAHHAR, in whose 
hands are the keys of the state interests (maqalid-i masalih-t mamlakat). 
He was accompanied by 60 men, of whom 20 were archers and 40 
servants. 

Then came (43) CHALABI SAYF AL-DIN MANTASHA who 
had risen from the hearth (düdmän) of science and learning and, at 
the time, was the darügha of Käzarün, with 240 men, of whom 38 
men in armour, 40 archers, and 156 servants. 

Then came the Supreme and Noblest (ansab) Amir and Sahib 
(44) AMIR KAMAL AL-DIN YAHYA, with 48 men, of whom 26 
archers and 22 servants. He was followed by the scribes and secretaries 
(ntvisandagan va ahl-i qalam), 360 men. 

(G) After this the Sultan considered the nokars of the private 
household (naukarān-i khassa “ life-guards ”). 

Of bóy-nokars رو از بوی نوکران)‎ 1 8,280 appeared before S. Khalil, 
namely 810 clad in armour and the rest archers :— 


of yasivuls . : š : ; . 188 
of bukävuls  . š T š ۱ . 244 
falconers (qtishcht) . š ; š ; 86 
panther keepers (pārschī) . : : : 28 
footmen (ptyadagan 1) : . 1 . 378 
messengers (‘azab) . . ; : . 184 
musicians (nagqärachi) š ; ; , 50 
stirrup holders (rikäbdär) . : ۱ ; 34 
postmen (yämchī) : : ‘ : 

torchbearers (mash'aldar) . š š . 26 
runners (fuy&j) 2 : . ; ; 

kitchen staff . ; : . ‘ : 82 
farrashes . 2 ۱ ۲ š . 110 
stable attendants. : ۲ š . 168 
herdsmen (shaban ?) and keepers of lions . 46 


1 Vide supra, p. 150. 
۶ Under the Qäjärs (and probably earlier), recruited among Gipsies. 
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library staff (‘amala-yi kutubkhäna-yi huma- 


yin) . ; | : š 58 
[808] entertainers (ahlê tia) . : š 98 
announcers (ja@rcht) and quruqchist . ۱ 56 
artificers (ganna) . : ; š | 86 
cup bearers (ayägch) š ; š 36 

(H) Also appeared on the parade re — 

Kurdish amirs . . š ; . 340 
Shil ? chiefs (qa’idan-4 Shab) . 1 350 


Guards (mustahfiz) of fortresses and kichay 494 


1,184 

Briefly, from the moment when the Midday King, from the eastern 
border set forth towards the parade ground of the plain stretching 
over the Earth, down to the time when of the luminous army there 
remained on the horizon only the kafta’il of the afterglow’s rear 
QE شفق بر سطح افق‎ A عساکر انوا جز کفتاؤل‎ NT ,راز‎ regiment 
after regiment, like the flight of days and nights, were following each 
other in order, and yet even one-half of them had not passed. 

The Prince decided on that night to keep company with his wakeful 
fortune and not to go to sleep until the remaining (bagayä) troops 
had been reviewed. He ordered torches and candles to be lit, in order 
that their glow and the glitter of arms and armour should make the 
earth brighter than the Heavens, and so the army came in detachments 
to the parade ground and performed the customary ceremonies. 
When finally vestiges of sleep appeared in the eyes of the heavenly 
bodies and the Sentinel of Time struck the drum of the celestial vault, 
the parade was over, and then the sentry of the Sultan flung the roll 
of the royal kettle-drum towards the firmament and the Sultan, having 
performed his morning prayer, weighed his eyes down with the kohl 
of sleep : 

Khud andar khwab-u pàs-i mamlakat-u-takht 
Havala karda bar bidàri-yi bakht. 


(f) The Army draws a Yasal along the Sultan’s Path 


On the following day when the Sun put on its bright armour [304] 
and the White-Sheep (Aq-qoyunlu)? army of luminous rays (anvar-1 

1 Jarchi is not so much a herald as a messenger transmitting orders to the army; 
the qurugohts are the attendants responsible for the privacy of the king and the harem. 

3 Vide infra, p. 166. 

3 Spelt Ag-goylu, which is also a possible form. 
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hava) gathered round it, S. Khalil gave the order that all those who 
had taken part in the muster, namely the sayyids, qadis, shaykhs, 
mullàs, noblemen, commoners (ahālī), and the rest of the army should 
mount in full order and form a yäsäl 1 (yasal kashida), each detach- 
ment occupying the place indicated by the tavaji to enable the king 
to see them once more. 

The staff of the Sadr's divan (mulaziman-i divan-t sadarat) gave 
intelligence to the wearers of turbans and the tavajis shouted (jar) 
the order to the army. Every one rose from his place and mounted. 
The knobs (munjug) of the banners were raised to the highest stars 
and the roar of kettle-drums (kis) and small drums (kövärgä) deafened 
the ear of the dwellers in the skies. 

The Prince put on a Davidian coat of mail (dira Davida) 3 
his polished helmet eclipsed the daylight; he raised to the stars his 
fiery spear and mounted on his swift-footed sorrel (yigram). With 
some of the highest nobles (khullas-i ayan) he moved round (javalän) 
inside the open space (maydän), while the whole of the army formed 
a circle (dara) round the royal centre. 

The moon-like knob of the parasol was lifted up to Saturn and 
the royal standard (sanjaq) fluttered higher than the Heaven. Clouds 
of dust stopped the sun rays and, were it not for the flashing of spears 
and swords, the sight of the sharpest eyes would have been 
obscured. 

[305] The Kayänian banner (dérafsh-i kayana), which poisons the 
sight of the enemies, was shining in the darkness like the Water of 
Life. On the day when the marvels of the Earth eclipsed those of 
Heaven the dwellers of the skies (i.e. stars), thronging as spectators 
at the windows of the celestial sphere, formed conjunctions with one 
another (sãkinān-i aflak az darichahà-yi darajüt-i falak ba-rasm-i 
nazaragi izdihäm numida ba yak-digar mugürin shuda-and). This 
metaphor, adds the author, must have been inspired by the angel 
Surüsh, for, truly, such subtlety has never been found in the odes of 
the Poeta. 


1 In the verses which follow it is explained that the army hama paff kashida 
“formed a row ", or more exactly a circle, ns explained lower down. Such is also 
the description of yäsûl by Barbaro, vide infra, p. 167. 

2 Qor'ün, xxi, 80: David is said to have invented coats of mail to replace plate 
armour. Cf. xxxiv, 10. 

3 The word must be Turkish, see Radloff, iii, 338: yaran, yàgrán, yigrän “ fuchs- 
farben ". In Russian 15۲06115 

4 Vide supra, note 1. 
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(g) Prayer for the King 
[In Arabic]: O God, render eternal the shade of his justice and . 
peace over the face of the two hemispheres and make immortal the 
lights of his Sultanate and Caliphate [sic] over all the Muslims. Let 
his banners be raised above the Green Tent of the Heavens, let his 
orders run in all the lands of the Grey Earth,—for the sake of 
Muhammad, the best of the best of men, of his family and of his 
companions, whose eyes witness and directly contemplate [the Real 
Truth]. 


بحق okel Ge af‏ الانسان واله و le a?‏ الشپود والمیان 


4. S.-KEHaLIL’S PROVINCIAL ARMY 


We shall now see what general conclusions Davani’s text enables 
us to form with regard to the military and civil organization of the 
Aq-qoyunlu. 

Among the military officials, royal princes! naturally occupied 

a privileged position in the parade. —. 
The generals (amirs) may have been divided into several classes : 
Davani calls some of them ‘“‘ supreme amirs"' (amir-i azam), some 
others “ great amirs ” (amir-i kabir), and some others simply amirs. 
In some cases the title of no’in* is appended to the amirs’ names.? 
Further qualificatives, “‘ illustrious (namdar), felicitous (kamkar),”’ etc., 
must be Davani’s own embellishments, except one, viz. ‘ senior 
amîr ” (11), belonging to a dignitary called Amir-divan. His position 
is compared to viceroyalty, or maybe to the lieutenancy of the Sultan, 
i.e. of the Prince Khalil. It is noteworthy that the Amir-divan appeared 
on the parade ground as a member of the military administration. 
His dîvan had nothing to do with the Sadr’s divan, vide p. [804], or 
with the divan presided over by the financial controller (32). From 
the T.A., f. 177r., we learn that Prince ‘Ali became amir-i kabir-i 
divàn under his uncle Ya‘qüb, though it is quite possible that in 
this latter case a central divan is meant,* while Amir Aba-Bakr was 


1 (1), (8), (16), but not (10). 

* From Mong. noyan “ master, lord” ; in this form the term amir-nüyàn “ a full 
general °’ survived in Persia til 1920. In a letter addressed by Qasim b. Jahangir 
to Sultan Bayazid (a.p. 1481-1512), among the latter's titles figures nü'in-i buzurgrär, 
cf. Feridun-bey, i, 209. 

2 (8), (12), (13). 

4 Lubb al-tavàrikh, f. 65a, top: Mirza ‘Alt... amir-+ divàn-i padishah bud. 
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the head of the provincial divin of Fars. The office of Amir-divàn, 
of which we know nothing else, may have been a creation of Turcoman 
times (1). 

The officers called tavaji? formed a kind of G.H.Q. Their chief 
was the '' scion of the royal house " Amir Husayn-beg Bayandur (10), 
an expert in military organization and in tavajigart. We hear (p. [290]) 
that he was ordered to quarter the army on the plain of Band-i Mir. 
Whenever a command was given, the tavajis had to shout (jar) it 
to the troops (text, pp. [294], [804]), and they also indicated the places 
to be occupied by each detachment. The strength and composition 
of the troops were registered in a special register kept by the tavajis 
(daftar-s tavajt). The author of the T.A., f. 177v., calls the rank of 
tavaji “a high station” (mansab-i raft‘) and mentions a special 
diwàn-i tavajî (‘ General Staff " 1). When in the winter of 1478 Sultan 
Ya'qüb was crossing the mountains south of Bitlis, the tavajis made 
arrangements for the clearing of snow-drifts (ibid., 53r.). 

In one of his similes Davani, vide supra, p. 160, makes use of the 
term kaftavul (read kefte’ül), which he applies to the afterglow 
closing the passage of the Sun’s luminous cavalcade. The author 
purposely introduces ‘‘ Turanian " words into his panegyric of the 
Aq-qoyunlu,? but it is curious that a Mongol term, which did not 
survive in literary Mongolian, was still understood, if not used in 
Persia as late as 1476. At Chengiz-khan’s headquarters, day-guards 
were called turghag (plur. turgha'ut) and the night-guards kebte ül 
(plur. kebte’tit). The latter term is a derivation of Mongol kebte- “ to 
he down". A purely Turkish parallel of kebte’iil is yatagh “ a lying, 
reclining guard". ` 


1 The author of the T.A., f. 59v., refers to the imärat-1 divan-+ Oghiri to which 
Amir Mas'üd-sh&h Lirävi was appointed in Shiraz by Prince Oghirli-Muhammad 
b. Uzun-Hasan. [The reading Oghuzi does not seem possible in this case, for the 
author, fol. 5r., spells Oghuz راوغوز‎ as also does Rashid al-din, ed. Bérézine, i, 4.] 

* As lengths in Turkish words are only matres lectionis, it is possible to read the 
word tdvdji, and even tévdji. The word seems to have had two parallel forms, a hard 
one and a soft one, favaji/täväji. The upshot of the long discussion concerning the 
meaning of this term is found in J. Deny’s notice in J.4s., July, 1932, pp. 160-1. 
The author compares it with Mong. dagudakéi “ a public crier". As a further illustration 
of this interpretation, may be quoted Mirkhond’s Raudat al-safa on Chengiz-khan’s 
yasa, see Notices et Extraits, v, 223. The importance of the office in Timurid times 
appears from the Zafar-näma, i, 216: tavàjigari ki tali-yi mangab-i saltanat-ast. 

3 Mushtulug, munjug, sanjaq, kôvärgä, yarlig, tig. Many words of this description 
are collected in a poem of Pür-bahä Jami, cf. Hammer, Gesch. d. Goldenen Horde, 
480-2 (quite inadequate translation). Pür-bahà lived under il-Khan Arghun. 

4 Barthold, Turkestan, 383, and Pelliot, 7"oung Pao, 1930, p. 31. 
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The army was divided into goshuns, vide supra, p. 150. This 
Mongolian word (khoshun) in later times became a synonym of 
“army ", but under the Timurids (fourteenth to fifteenth centuries) 
qoshun was a small subdivision of troops, comprising from 50 to 
100 men. In our text the numeric value of a goshun cannot be defined. 
Apparently the goshuns comprised various elements and were distin- 
guished from the purely clannish organization of boy-s (Gy), vide 
infra, p. 165. 

The rank and file in Sultan Khalil’s army were of three classes :— 

(1) püshan-dàr or püshan-püsh, i.e. “clad in armour, men in 
armour ”.? The word pushan does not seem to be otherwise known. 
Some misspelling of jaushan حوشن‎ “ coat of mail ” as بوشن‎ is possible, 
but perhaps the term püshan (from püshidan “ to put on") had a 
wider meaning and comprised all kinds of armour and also quilted 
garments such as C. Zeno describes, vide infra, p. 167. This traveller's 
report is particularly interesting as a confirmation of the multifarious 
equipment of Aq-qoyunlu troops. 

(2) The archers (trkash-band)? formed the majority of the 
army. : 

(3) It is difficult to say whether the servants (qullughcht) were on 
foot or mounted. C. Zeno, wide infra, p. 167, speaks of mounted 
“ attendants ”, but this may refer to the troops specially mobilized 
for a remote expedition to Asia Minor. On a famous dish of Seljuk 
times, representing operations against a fortress, men on foot are 
running among the horsemen. 

The first two categories of fighters were called nokar,* as opposed 
to the quilughchis. A special class of nokars were the boy-nokars. 
As in this compound word boy is the Turkish term for “a branch, 
sept, family ",5 we may suppose that these fighters belonged to the 
Bayandur division, Uzun-Hasan's own clan. In our text, p. [285], 
the boy-nokars are mentioned apart from the goshtin commanded by 
the amirs, and on the parade ground they formed a separate group. 

The provincial army, divided, after the Turkish custom, into a 


1 Barthold, Ulughbek + yego vremta, 1918, p. 24. 

2 I avoid the term “ man at arms ” on account of its European associations. 

* “ Those binding quivers,” of. Mongol gorchi (“ archer’), also derived from gor 
“a quiver ۰ 

t From Mong. nókór, plur. nókód “friends, companions”, see Vladimirteov, 
Dokladi Akad. Nauk, 1929, pp. 287-8. The true Persian pronunciation is noukar. 

5 Cf. the well-known Turkish term boy-begi °“ chief of a boy ۰ 
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centre and two wings, was 23,076 strong, of whom 15,742 were fighters, 
namely :— 


Men in 

armour Archers Servants Totals 
Right wing ; 2,392 3,752 3,900 *10,044 
Left wing ; 1,931 3,721 (1) 1,718 7,370 
Centre . : 932 3,014 1,716 5,662 

5,255 10,487 7,334 23,076 


In this table the total of the right wing has been corrected from 
Davani’s 9,154 to *10,044; in the left wing, the number of archers 
has been obtained by deducting the number of the two other categories 
from the total. Finally, our text adds that, out of the totals of the 
centre and left wing, respectively, 3,944 and 5,802 were nokars. 
Tn fact, the men in armour and archers of the centre were 932 + 3,014 
= 3946; and for the left wing the total (1,931 + 3,721 = 5,632) 
but slightly differs from the author’s total (5,802). Consequently, 
we may take the number of the nokars of the right wing as being 
2,392 + 3,752 = 6,144. 

To the contingent of the standing army must be added the fighters 
quoted under the tnags and the bôy-nokars. The Inãqs were the Prince’s 
companions and with their men must have taken part in battles. 
Probably their comparative nobility accounts for a larger proportion 
of servants in their detachments (slightly under 50 per cent, as against 
slightly over 30 per cent in the bulk of the army).* The boy-nokars, 
as it seems, formed a kind of Prince's body-guard. 


1۳208 ۰ . . 583 2,928 3,098  *6,609? 
boy-nokars . . 810 2,420 blank * 3,230 


1,393 5,348 3,098 9,839 


All told, the total of the army would rise to 32,915, the number 
of the fighters being 22,482, or even 23,660 if we include the categories 
mentioned under (G). 

It is difficult to decide the ethnical composition of the army. 
The boy-nokars undoubtedly were Turcomans. So probably was the 


1 Respectively called mangalay (Mong. “ forehead, front"), sagh, and sol (Turk. 
4€ right > and €t left 2?) 

2 In the army mobilized in 1472 (vide infra, C. Zeno) the “ masters" formed 
40 per cent and the “ servants " 60 per cent. š 

3 Instead of Davinfs 6,714. 

4 Tt is only logical that, being nokars, they had no “ servants ” among them. 
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bulk of the fighters, although the presence among them of other 
elements is certain. Sultan Khalil’s father-in-law, Amir Suhr&b, 
_ who was the ruler of the Chamishgazak Kurds, most probably led his 
own tribesmen. Especially the servants must have been recruited 
among the ra‘iyat. Daväni mentions separately 340 Kurdish amirs. 
and 350 Shül chiefs. The latter were an Iranian tribe which in the 
tenth century A.D. was living in Luristan." In the beginning of the 
twelfth century the Kurdish and other tribes coming from Syria 
pushed the Shüls eastwards to the region of Fahliyän (north-west of 
Shiraz). Finally the Shüls became scattered or assimilated and at 
present their territory is occupied by the Mamasseni Lurs. The 
reference to Shüls as late as 1476 is very curious. Possibly, the Kurdish 
amirs, mentioned jointly with them, belonged also to some tribes 
established in Küh-Gilü, ie. the territory situated to the south of 
the Bakhtiyari country and belonging to Fars. 

We must exclude from the army the attendants (mulāzimān) 
of the civil dignitaries, enumerated under (E) and (F). These 1,152 
men (68 men in armour, 563 archers, and 521 servants) were probably 
guards whose function was to enhance the prestige of the departments 
and to reinforce the Law at such occasions as the levying of taxes, etc. 


5. THE AQ-QOYUNLU FORCES 


Can Davani’s statistics be taken as accurate? As he says, they 
are based on the official tavaji rolls. Davani omits the strength of 
separate units led by the amirs, and under his poetical pen anything 
approaching a thousand is qualified as ‘‘ numberless like the stars ” 
Some exaggeration is possible even in the official source. Juvayni, i, 
23-4, speaking of pre-Mongol armies, says: “ when the moment comes 

` for paying salary and fees (rustim) their numbers exceed hundreds 
and thousands, and when one has got to figs an enemy, their ranks 
are depleted from side to side and no one enters te arena of champion- 
ship. . . Every chief in order to increase the allowances says: 
‘ [have so many men by name,’ and when the review comes, substitutes 
one for the other, that the number should be correct.” Such practices 
existed down to the twentieth century and we must bear them in 
mind in studying our text.* 


1 Ibn Baftüta, ii, 88, calls them “an Iranian tribe (min al-a/ajim) living in the 
desert ", see Minorsky, Shülistän, in EI. In 661/1263 the Salghurid princess Tarkän- 
khatiin, with the help of the Shül and Turcoman amirs, deposed the atabek of Fars, 
Muzaffar al-din, of. Rashid al-din and Vass&f quoted by M. Qazvini, op. cit., 24, 28. 

۶ Chardin, v, 315: in 1666 ‘Abbas II held a general review of his troops “ mais 
il reconnut que les mémes armes, les mémes chevaux, et les mémes hommes aussi 
repassaient dix à douze fois devant lui ". 
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Anyway, for the purpose of comparison we are fortunate in 
possessing the data collected by such shrewd observers as the Venetian 
ambassadors who visited the Aq-qoyunlu court. 

In the first place we shall mention the passage in C. Zeno which 
refers to the army collected by U.-Hasan in 1472 (?) at the moment 
-when a raiding party was about to set out for Asia Minor. The “ king's 
warriors" were 100,000 horse. “Some were covered with strong, 
thick hides, able to save the wearer from any heavy blow. Others 
were clothed in fine silk with doublets quilted 1 so thickly that they 
could not be pierced by arrows. Others had gilt cuirasses and coats 
of mail with so many weapons of offence and defence that it was a 
marvel to behold how well and skilfully they bore themselves in arms. 
Their servants? also were excellently mounted with cuirasses of 
polished iron and in place of bucklers which our people use, they have 
round shields . . . and make use of the keenest scimitars in battle ; 
the masters made a total of 40,000 men, all brave soldiers, and their 
servants 60,000, and finer cavalry were never seen in any army.” 

Barbaro, who in the early summer of 1474 accompanied Uzun- 
Hasan to the summer quarters near Sultäniya, writes 3: “ At this 
time were the musters taken, as well of the people as of the cattle, 
in this wise. There was a very great plain (campagna) environed with 
horses, so ordered that each of them touched the other’s head, and 
the men upon them were partly armed, and partly unarmed, com- 
prehending about thirty miles in circuit, within which order they all 
stood from the morning until sunset. Then passed one surveying 
and making a reckoning of them, not taking any man’s name or the 
marks of the horse in writing, as we use in these parts, but [he] only 
called for the captains’ names, and considered the number whether 
it were in order, and then passed on. Wherefore I took my servant 
with me, and passed through them apace reckoning with beans what 
numbers I found, using for every fifty to let a bean fall into my pocket. 
And when the musters were past, I made my reckoning and found 
the numbers and qualities of those things to be, after the order that 
I shall describe unto you :— 

of pavilions [tents] . 6,000 

of camels . . 30,000 

of carriage [pack] mules 5,000 

of carriage [pack] horses 5,000 

of asses P i . 2,000 

and horses of service . 20,000 
of which there were 2,000 covered with certain armure of iron made 
in little squares and wrought with gold and silver, tacked together 
with small mail which hanged down in manner to the ground, and 


1 In Persian qazh-ágand, see Hudüd al-‘dlam, 871. 

* Called als qullughchi in Davänrs text. 

3 Hakluyt Society, vol. 49, 1873, pp. 65-8. I have modernized the spelling of the 
sixteenth century translation. . 

4 This is the ceremony of yasal, see DavänTs text p. [804]. 
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under the gold it had a fringe. The rest- were covered with some 

leather after our manner, some with si and some with quilted work 

80 thick that an arrow could not have passed through it. The horsemen's 

armour is of the same sort before rehearsed." Those armours of iron 

that I first mentioned are made in Besthene, which in our tongue 

signifies ‘ the five towns '.? ; 
“ After this I numbered— 


good mules : ç : £ ۱ . 2,000 
small cattle in herds . à . x . 20,000 
t cattle m herds . " ; s: . 2,000 
eopards to hunt withal . š š š 100 
falcons gentle and bastard . š z š 200 
yy hounds š š š . Q . 3,000 
ounds . š n ۳ i 6 . 1,000 
goshawks . š s š : ۳ . 50 
soldiers for the sword à š . 16,000 
slaves, herdsmen, carriers, etc., with swords. 2,000 
archers . Ç ۳ E ۲ . . 1,000 
* So that in all there might be about— 
ood horsemen . ç 5 7 s . 25,000 
ootmen of villains and bows š š - 8,000 
women of the best and middle class . . 10,000 
women servants 5,000 


children of both kinds of 12 years and under 6,000 
other children about that age : i -- 6,000 

“ Among the horsemen, there were about 1,000 spears, targettes 
(shields) 5,000, archers 10,000. The rest, some with one weapon, and 
some with another." 

The army was accompanied by numerous shoemakers, smiths, 
saddlers, fletchers, victuallers, and even apothecaries! Barbaro gives 
a most picturesque description of the ordu “ army, horde " on march 
by daytime and at night. 

On 2nd June, 1475, Uzun-Hasan with the two Venetian ambassadors 
returned to Tabriz from his expedition to the south, and soon left 
for the neighbouring summer quarters. On 26th June Contarini, 
who was about to return to Europe, was invited to see the parade of 
“a great many foot-soldiers". These men who “had come with 
the Shah” (ie. from Fars) “might have amounted to 10,000”, 
but it was said that ‘ great numbers also remained behind ".3 Contarini 
adds: “inquiring of various persons and, among others, of Messer 
Giosafé Barbaro, to ascertain the number of horse-soldiers there 


1 Vide supra, C. Zeno. 

* Besh-kand ? According to Barbaro it is “ of 2 miles in compass and stands on 
a hill where no man dwells but the craftsmen of that science ". Does he refer to the 
famous village in Daghestan called in Turkish Kubechi and in Persian Zirihgarén, 
both meaning “ makers of mail", cf. Mas'üdi, Murüj, ii, 39. This isolated group of 
people inhabits four villages: Kubachi, Sulel.qal'a, Amüzg&, and Shira, of. Dorn, 
Mélanges asiatiques, vi, 1873, pp. 717-740. However, the important Kubaohi could 
easily have been taken for a double village (‘ upper ” and “ lower ” K. ?). 

* Contarini, 137. Urun-Hasan was probably making some preparations for the 
expedition he was to lead to Georgia in the following year (A.D. 1476, vide supra, p. 147). 
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may have been with His Majesty, I heard that there were upwards 
of 20,000, or taking the good and bad together, upwards of 25,000,” 
ibid., 187. 

Barbaro, who accompanied Uzun-Hasan to Georgia, repeats, 
ibid., p. 90: “ He had im all as far as I could esteem between 20,000 
and 24,000 good horsemen ; and the rest that came for the furniture 
of the camp were about 6,000 men.” 

In spite of some reservations and obscure points," the total of 
Uzun-Hasan’s army may be taken as 25,000 horse and 10,000 foot. 
But this may have been the “standing army . . . which he always 
kept as a guard about his person ", and to which C. Zeno, p. 37, gives 
the curious name of “ porta ’’.? 

The local troops of Fars, as enumerated in Davani, nearly equalled 
the king’s (own?) army. The other Governors, those of Baghdad 
and Diyarbakr, to say nothing of Kerman, Isfahan, Qazvin, ete., 
certainly had much more reduced contingents, but we may easily 
assume that the whole of the Aq-qoyunlu force comprising both 
cavalry (Turkish and Kurdish ?) and infantry (local elements) con- 
siderably exceeded 100,000, as attested by C. Zeno. 

From what Zeno further says, p. 20, it appears that the raiding 
party sent to Anatolia consisted of 40,000 men and to defeat it the 
Ottomans had to dispatch 60,000. In 1473 Sultan Mehmed II started 
against Uzun-Hasan, at the head of an army 100,000 strong. In the 
first battle on the Upper Euphrates, the Ottoman losses were 12,000, 
but in the subsequent battle the Ottoman artillery put to flight the 
Aq-qoyunlu, of whom 3,000 were captured and executed, in lots of 
forty at each of the stages on the return journey to Constantinople. 
The main body of Uzun-Hasan’s forces escaped practically unscathed 
and no alteration of frontiers resulted from the clash.? Although we 
do not know the exact numbers opposed by the Aq-qoyunlu to the 
Ottomans on that occasion, the impression is that, even after the 
unsuccessful raid into Anatolia, the mobile character of the Turcoman 
cavalry enabled Uzun-Hasan to concentrate in the west very con- 
siderable forces, hardly less than 100,000. . 


6. CIVIL ORGANIZATION IN FARS 


The civil dignitaries who paraded before S.-Khalil held the following 
ranks :— 


1 How many foot-soldiers on 2nd June, 1475, stayed behind ? Were the foot- 
soldiers the same as the quilughchi in Dav&ni's document ? What exactly was the 
“ porta ” of Urun-Hasan’s army: the whole ordu, or only some special body-guard ? 
vide infra. 

3 Evidently translated from some such Oriental term, as Persian dar-$ khana, 
Turkish gapu, or even Mongol gahulgha. Zeno says that U.-Hasan took his “ porta "' 
against Oghurlu-Muhammad. 

* Minorsky, La Perse au XVe siècle, Paris, 1932, pp. 13-14. 
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(a) The SADR (36), as the accredited representative of Islamio 
law, stood at the top of the provincial organization. His title maulana 
points to his religious qualifications. He was the convener of the . 
shaykhs, sayyids, and other saintly persons who appeared on the 
parade ground, and he officially introduced them to his master. On 
the second day of the review he himself, accompanied by his staff, 
led a deputation of dignitaries.  . 

(b) The VAZIR (38), who is likened to Solomon's minister Asaf, 
most probably directed the whole of the civil administration and 
provincial policy. The holder of the office (as also 41.) is curiously 
enough given the title of shah (also in T.A., f. 80r.),1 which in this 
case has hardly anything to do with the süfi usage (“‘ Shah Ni‘matullah 
Vali’, etc.). Here it may stand for something like “ His Excellency ۰ 

„As the Turcoman rulers called themselves sultan (in imitation of 
Sultan Mahmüd Ghaznavi, the Seljuks, etc.) or padshah,? the more 
simple shah may have been degraded so as to be applied to the principal 
official who had to do with the local Iranian population.’ 

(c) The SAHIB-DIVAN (39) was in charge of revenue, and the holder 
of the office has the old Iranian title “ khwäja ", which since Seljuk 
times (khwajagün) was a high title of respect for the Iranian members 
of the administration. The other sahibs (41-44) were probably 
under the orders of the S&hib-divàn, and references to their mastery 
in mathematics, etc., must hint at their special occupation with 
accountancy (40), secretarial work (44), etc. 

(d) The Prince's DOCTOR, though not belonging to the administra- 
tive staff, occupied a high position immediately after the Sadr. His 
title maulana points to his religious qualifications as well. 1 

(e) The MUHRDAR, Keeper of the Private Seal, belonged to the 
inner circle of the Prince’s surrounding, as shown by his place in front 
of the latter, vide text, p. [291]. He also led a deputation of courtiers. _ 

(f) The Turkish» term INAQ varied in meaning locally, but in 
Davani’s text it is used in its original connotation corresponding to 
Arabic nadim “a companion". Nizam al-Mulk’s Siyäsat-näma, 
ed. Schefer, 1, 82, has a chapter on the requirements of candidates for 


1 On the contrary, under 7, Shah-‘Alé is merely a name. 

3 On the restoration of the ancient title shahinshah by the Iranian Büyids see 
my Domination des Dailamites, 1932. 

* On the Safavid use of sulfan for “ a captain ” see my “ A Soyürghäl ”, etc., in 
BSOS, ix/4. 

* It is characteristic that the only non-Iranian (?) member of the civil staff (43) 
called chálübi and not khwija. 
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this high distinction. Among the inàqs is specially mentioned Amir 
Hidayatullah (24) whose place was equal to that of the Muhrdar. 
His position was due to the special favour of the Prince, for which 
Davani uses the word qabil (“ acceptance ’’), cf. also under (37). 

(g) Among the lower ranks are mentioned the YASAVULS and 
BUKA’ULS. The former functioned as “ ushers ", the latter were 
supposed to be the “ tasters °” (Persian chdshnigir),? but, as “ con- 
fidential servants ’’, they were probably used for all kinds of missions. 
When Sultan Ya‘qüb decided on such a momentous measure as the 
repeal of soyürghals, buka&'üls carrying the august orders were sent 
to all the provices of “Iraq and Fars, see T.A., 65v. and 165. Apart 
from these two categories, CHA’ USHES are also mentioned as stationed 
near the in&qs (text, p. [291]). From a hint (ibid., p. [289]) it is to be 
gathered that their duty was to clear the way for their master. 

(h) The business of all kinds of servants is evident from their 
designations. The magnificence of the provincial court of the Governor, 
nay Viceroy, of Fars appears from the large staff of scribes (300) and 
a still more amazing variety of twenty classes of officers, entertainers, 
and servants, down to herdsmen and keepers of lions. Of great interest 
is the fact that intellectual interests were not neglected at the court 
of Shiraz, which possessed a library staff of fifty.? 

Although the provincial court obviously imitated the institutions 
and titles of Uzun-Hasan’s own court, the latter must have included 
numerous additional officers. According to the author of a general 
history called Ahsan al-tavarikh written in 1212/1797 (Br. Mus., 
Or. 1649, Rieu, iii, 886), his ancestor Shams al-din ‘Abdullah Khaki 
Shirazi (d. in Tabriz in 4.m. 902/1496—7) had served under the 
Aq-qoyunlus in the capacity of a bakhsht. According to his origin, 
the Shirazi in question would have been expected to belong to the 
civil administration. However, it is possible that the author uses 
this term in its Indian sense to explain some less known Persian rank 
(tavaji 1).* 


1 The title is connected with Mongolian yasa “ statute, law ۰ 

3 See Budagov, A Comp. Dict. of T'urco-T'atar Dialects (in Russian), SPb., 1869, i, 262. 

3 Davani, in his AkAlag-i Jalali, p. 15, says in praise of 8.-Khalil that in spite 
of being in the flower of his youth ('unfuvan-i javani) he is “ absorbed” (masrif) 
in the books containing “scientific truths, philological rarities . . . and stories of 
righteous kings ۰ ; 

* In Indis the bakhshis were chiefly concerned with appointments and promotions 
in the army, see W. Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, 1903, p. 37. At the 
time of the composition of his work, the author of Or. 1649 was living in Indis. 
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7. Wxo’s Wao 


Except for the princes, we still know very little about the dramatis 
personae in the turbulent days of the Aq-qoyunlu. We shall now try 
to disclose the identity of some of the dignitaries who paraded before 
Sultan Khalil in 1476. This analysis will enable us to discuss some 
unusual names and titles, and in the last instance, to ascertain the 
respective positions of the various ethnical elements in the Aq-qoyunlu 
administration. The latter was clearly divided into a military caste, 
consisting of Turcomans, with an admixture of Iranian tribesmen, 
and a civil staff recruited among the old families of Persian officials. 

The numbers refer to the running numeration introduced in 
paragraph (e) of the ‘Ard-nama. 

(1) On the Prince SULTAN ‘ALI-MIRZA see Introduction, p. 145. 

(2) AMIR MANSUR PORNAK. The Turcoman tribe Pornäk 1 
is very often mentioned in the fifteenth to sixteenth centuries. The 
pronunciation of the name is attested by the village of Pornäk existing 
on the right bank of the Araxes in the former khanate of Maki. After 
S.-Khalil's accession to the throne, Amir Mansür lost a battle to Prince 
Murad b. Jahangir of Sava. When Prince Alvand, son of S.-Khalil, 
died at Shiraz, Sultan Ya'qüb appointed as darügha of Fars Sufi- 
Khalil beg Mausillu (1).? As the latter oppressed the population and 
conceived a plan “to conquer India", he had to be recalled and 
Muzaffar al-din Mangür Pornàk was sent to Shiraz as vali and governor, 
vide T.A., f. 106r. Amir Mansür appears to have been succeeded by 
his son Qasim, who, according to Lari’s M.A., f. 229b, caused the 
death of Sayyid Sadr al-din Shirazi by sending his myrmidons to his 
house. This event took place on 4th April, 1498, see Fürs-näma-yi 
Nastri, ii, 135, cf. A soyürghal, p. 953. Qasim was destituted by 

` Sultan Murad on 7 Safar 907/23 July, 1501. 

(3) AMTR MANSÜR SUHRAB-BEG was the chief of the Chamish- 
gazak Kurds. The circumlocution in our text would suggest that he 
was the brother of S.-Khalils wife, but the T.A., f. T4v., calls 
him her father. In the battle in which S.-Khalil lost his life, Suhrab 
happened to be in Ya'qüb's army but, on account of his family con- 
nections, tried to commit treason. The rulers of Chamishgazak 
belonged to the Malkishi family, which was said to be either of ‘Abbasid 


t The name may have been derived from Persian e, “young man ". In Turkish 
pornak, bürnák, etc., does not seem to have a meaning. 

3 The name of this tribe is differently spelt موصلو‎ (Mausil-Iu), «موسی لو‎ Cf. T.A. 
fol. 64r., etc., unless there is some confusion between several tribes of similar names. 
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or of Seljuk origin." Our Suhräb-beg must be identical with Suhrab-beg 
b. Shaykh Hasan referred to in the Chamishgazak pedigree of the 
Sharaf-nama, i, 164. 


(4) NUR ‘ALI-BEG ? in question is apparently the descendant 
of a side branch of the royal clan of Bayandur :— 





Qara ‘Othman 
| 
B | 
‘Al Kür Muhammad 
Uzun: Hasan Dana Khalil? 
| 


le RES PURE Rs 
Nir ‘Ali Ibrahim Güzäl-Ahmad Ya‘gib-Jan 


Both Nir ‘Ali and his adventurous brother Ibrahim, better known 
under the name of AYBA-SULTAN, { took an active part in the troubles 
which followed Sultan Ya'qüb's death (896/1490). When in 897/1492 

.Ayba-Sultàn put on the throne Rustam b. Maqsüd b. Uzun-Hasan, 
Nir ‘Ali killed Sulaymàn-Bizhan, the best of the Aq-qoyunlu generals 
who had supported Baysunqur b. Sultan Ya‘qib,® but immediately 
after Nir ‘Ali revolted against Rustam. After the accession of Gävdä- 
Ahmad b. Oghurlu Muhammad (902/1496), Ayba first joined him and 
then took up arms against him and killed him on 18 Rabi‘ II 903/ 
4 December 1497, after which Nir ‘Ali put on the throne Muhammadi 
b. Yüsuf, whereas Ayba proclaimed Murad b. Ya'qüb, but quarrelled 
with the latter's supporters and locked his master up in the castle of 
Rüyin-diz. Meanwhile Alvand b. Yüsuf arrived from Diyärbakr and 
Ayba joined him, cf. Jahàn-àra, f. 66v. Ayba was finally killed in 
the battle which Alvand fought with his brother Muhammadi (Shavval 
904/May 1499). Ayba’s brothers freed Murad and supported him 
against Muhammadi, who was killed in 905/1499. By the peace 
treaty concluded in 906/1500, the kingdom was divided: Alvand 
got Diyärbakr and Azarbayjan, and Murad Fars and ‘Iraq. The 
family of Dana-Khalil still continued to occupy the chronicles: in 


1 Issued from the Erzerum branch of the Seljuks ? 

2 His personal name was Budàq, cf. Lari, f. 230v. 

3 The Habib al-siyar spells Dana-Khalil, and the surname may be derived from 
Turkish dana “a calf". Such names are frequent in Turkish. On D.-Khalil vide 
supra, p. 144. 

4 The Lubb al-tavürikh, f. 66v., speaks in high terms of his valour and calls him 
sahib-shan padshah-nishan “ marked with the seal of royalty ". On Ayba-Sultün's 
campaign in Gilàn in 898/1493 vide ibidem, f. 65b. 

5 Amir Sulayman had previously executed an uncle of Nur ‘Ali, Habib al-siyar, 
iv, 333. 
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907/1501 Murad killed Yar ‘Ali b. Nür ‘Ali and appointed Ya'qüb- 
Jan b. Dana Khalil governor of Fars, whence he was soon ousted by 
a rival, Jahan-ara, f. 196r. 

(8) AMIR MAHMUD BEG is perhaps identical with Uzun- 
Hasan’s uncle, of whose previous career we know that having separated 
from Uzun-Hasan, he liberated Hasan-‘Ali Qara-qoyunlu from the 
fortress where he was imprisoned by his father Jahan-shah ; see Hinz, 
Irans Aufstieg, 134. As this event had happened circa 861/1457, 
Mahmiid must have been old in 881. It is noteworthy that our text 
mentions the ‘‘ kneeling down ” only of his son Shah-‘Ali-beg. 

(10) It is not clear whether the head tavaji HUSAYN-BEG 
BAYANDUR is identical with Jalal al-din Husayn-‘Ali-beg who, 
under Sultan Ya‘qüb, became parvänachi and finally amir of the 
dwan-t tavaji, T.A., f. 177v. 

(11) ABA-BAKR BEG (a usual form of Abü-Bakr in post-Mongol 
time), perhaps the same as Bakr-beg Müsilu (Mausillü ?), who after 
S.-Khalil's accession was governor of Rayy and conquered the fortress 
of Firüzküh. : 

(16) On ALVAND-MIRZA vide supra, p. 146. 

(17-19) The AFSHAR tribe, as we see, was established in Fars 
long before the Safavids. MANSUR BEG AFSHAR had his quarters 
in Kuh-Gilü. In 903/1498 he helped Muhammadi b. Yisuf to the 
throne and, as a compensation, was given the governorship of Fars. 

(22) The strange name Mihmad is attested several times. Among 
the amirs whom Sultan-Khalil sent to Fars in the suite of his son 
Alvand-mirzà the 7.A., f. 56r., mentions Mihmad (?)-beg Khäzin 
(* Treasurer ") Hamza-Hajjili, and Mihmäd t b. Alp&'üt. The latter 
was one of the Qara-qoyunlu tribe but remained faithful to his master, 
for after S.-Khali's death Sultan Ya'qüb had him executed, ibid., 
f. 79r. The name Mihinad looks like an Arabic form of intensive 
adjectives, such as mafrah “ cheerful", migwal “ talkative ", etec., 
cf. Wright, Grammar, 1933, i, 138B. It is possible that ə\ is a vulgar 
spelling for Arabic اد*‎ which would be considered as an intensive 
equivalent of hamid, hammüd (rather than muhammad). Such a 
form, if ever attested, would be useful for the explanation of the 
still enigmatic Ottoman form Mehmed (< * Mihmád ?), for Muhammad, 
known even in Byzantine sources. Phrantzes calls the Conqueror of 


1 In both cases M.mi.mad must be a misspelling; on f. 6lv. Afihmäd is clearly 
read, as in the 'Ard-nàma. 
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Constantinople Meeuérns (reserving Mwdueð to the Prophet), 
cf. Der Islam, vii, 1917, p. 345; vin, 1918, p. 108. 

(26) The term akhi, applied to (the) Shahriyär Shihab al-din 
Shahriyàr and usually connected with futuvva associations, geldom 
occurs at the Turcoman epoch. J. Deny derives it from Turkish aq? 
* strong ” (and not from Arabic akht “ my brother"): The surname 
Shahriyür, repeated as a kind of title, is mysterious. It is true that 
in Sa‘di’s well-known ode dedicated to the Mongol governor of Fars 
Ankiyünü (towards 667/1269) the latter is addressed as ni’tn-1 a'zam 
shahriyär, with hardly any other sense but "ruler of the country ", 
but such an interpretation does not apply to our Shihab al-din. This 
amir, apparently interested in letters, might have been of Persian 
origin and even descended from some local dynasty.* 

(27) The name AHMAD MAMASH is uncommon. One of the 
main divisions of the Kurdish Bilbàs tribe, to the south-west of the 
lake of Urmiya, is called Mamash.? 

(29-81) Though printed in this way, the name may be restored 
as “Muhammad, son (valad) of Pir-‘Aziz-beg Shirachi”’. This title 
is derived: from shira which (a) in Persian means “ a juice, a syrup, 
and more usually a special intoxicating preparation", while (b) in 
Eastern. Turkish it means “a square table” or “table cloth", cf. 
Babur-näma, ed. Ilminsky, p. 235. It is very probable that in the 
present case shirachi was the dignitary looking after the king's refresh- 
ment table. At the Safavid court there was a special department called 
shira-khüna, distinct from the sharbat-khana ( department of light 
drinks ’’). 

With the civil staff we at once come back “ from Taran to Iran ”. 
The line is very clearly drawn. 

(36) MAULANA ‘ALA AL-DIN BAYHAQI, as his nisba shows, 
was an originary of Bayhaq,! well known in the annals of Persian 

1 JAs, xvi, 1920, p. 183; cf. Taeschner, Futuwwa Studien in Islamica, v, 294, 
where akhi is quoted with a secondary (?) meaning of “ generous n 

2 The name Shahriy&r was particularly popular in Mazandaran, cf. Justi, I ranisches 
Namenbuch, 174-5. A Shabriyär district irrigated by the Karaj -rud belongs to Tehran 
(Rayy), Nuzhat al-qulub, 220. Khondamir, Habilal-siyar, ii, 124, calls the contemporary 
ruler of Sistan ehahriyar. Chardin, vi, 79, says that in common parlance shahriyar was 
used for kalantar “mayor of a town ". 

3 See Minorsky, Sawdj-bulak (i.e. S&'uj-buleg) in EI. 

4 ie. the district of Sabzavar. Cf. Hudud al-‘Alam, fol. 19b, “ Sabzavar, a small 
borough on the road to Rayy and the chief place of the district Béh (= Béhak > 
Beyhaq).” I am obliged for this shrewd correction to my friend ‘Abbas Eghbül For 


the long lista of statesmen, native of Bayhaq, see the Tärikh-i Bayhag, recently printed 
in Tehran, 1317 (1938). 
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letters. After his accession S.-Khalil sent him as his ambassador to 
Constantinople, T.A., f. 56r. 

(38 SHAH ‘IMAD AL-DIN SALMAN DAYLAMI became 
vazir in §.-Khalil’s divan. He was sent to Isfahan to put the affairs 
in order and eclipsed the local governor Hajji-beg. b. Shaykh Hasan- 
beg (a cousin of Uzun-Hasan). The latter took offence at this procedure 
and, after S.-Khalil's death, executed Salman, T.A., 56r., 80v. 

(41) After S.-Khahl's accession, SHAH SHARAF AL-DIN 
MAHMUD-JAN DAYLAMI was entrusted with the collection of 
taxes and arrears (dabt-i amvāl-va-jihāt-i bagiya) of Fars, T.A., f. 56r. 
Under Ya'qüb he became vazir and mushrif of the divan, ibid., f. 163r. 
In 894/1489 he, accompanied by his brother Imàm al-din Shaykh 
‘Ali, was sent by the omnipotent QADI ‘ISA SADR on a mission to 
Isfahin and Fars, in order to prepare a reform in taxation. The 
intention was to return to the early Islamic institutions and to abrogate 
any traces of Chengizid imposts and innovations, such as tamgha 
and soyürghäl, ibid., 159r.-171r. The action taken by the envoys of 
Qadî ‘Îsã provoked great indignation among the interested circles and 
resulted in the arrest of Shaykh ‘Ali by the governor of Fars, Mansür 
Pornak (vide supra, p. 172), and finally his execution. 

(43) The name of the governor of Käzarün, CHALABI SAYF 
AL-DIN MANTASHA, strikes the ear by its peculiarity. Mantashà 
(Mäntäshä) was the name of a Kurdish amir who, after the fall of the 
Seljuks, founded a principality in Asia Minor. Whatever the number 
of Kurds who accompanied him to Caria, they must have been 
submerged in the Turcoman element. The principality known under 
the name of Menteshe was incorporated in the Ottoman Empire 
A.D. 1424, Wittek, p. 99, and it is quite possible that our amir was 
a descendant of some member of the ruling house who had to emigrate. 
This would also account for the title chäläbi unknown in Persia,? 
but, in Asia Minor, applied to princes, spiritual leaders, etc. 


1 Qàdi ‘Isa himself was hanged by the brutal Sifi-Khalil on 13 Rabi‘ 1/24 Jan. 
1491, at Ordübäd, see Jahan-ard. 

۶ See Babinger, Afentesche, in EI., and P. Wittek, Das Fürstentum. Mentesche 
Istanbul, 1934, pp. 50-1. To the examples quoted in the latter work may be added, 
the name of Bar-beg Sh&d Mantash whose fortress (lying in Transcaucasia, perhaps 
in the region of Erivan) was besieged by Shah Isma‘il, see Habib al-siyar, iv, 337. 
Cf. also Sharaf-nama, i, 221 on the amirs of Killis issued from Mantasha (this passage 
may give a clue to the origin of the princes of Caria !). 

* Qasim al-anvar uses it in one of his odes, but the latter is in Turkish : Chalabi, 
bizi unutma. In the T.A., fol. 61v. and 73r., Chalabi is used as a personal name. In 
spite of a long discussion by Russian Orientalists, the origin of the term chálábi is 
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8. LATER ISLAMIC INSCRIPTIONS AT PERSEPOLIS 


. The. inscriptions mentioned by Davàni, vide supra, p. 151, have 
survived down to. our time. They were copied and reproduced by 
Carsten Niebuhr} and translated, with many improvements, by 
Silvestre de Sacy.? Since then, no one seems to have taken any notice 
of these. inscriptions, overshadowed as they are by the Achaemenid 
and Sasanian records. On the other hand, Niebuhr may have obtained 
his copies through some local scholars and a further confusion may 
have resulted in the process of redrawing.? 

Davani says that Sultan Khalil’s attention was first drawn to 
the inscriptions of the “late martyr lbrühim-mirzà ". The Timürid 
in question is Shahrukh’s son, born on 26 Shavval 796/25 May 1397.4 
In 817/1414 Ibrahim was-appointéd governor of Fara and died of 
illness ('arida ?) on 4 Shavval 838/3 May 1438, after which the governor- 
ship regularly passed to his son ‘Abdullah. . 

His first inscription (Niebuhr D) is a quotation from Sa‘di: Ki-ra 
dani az Khusruvan-i ‘Ajam, ete.,° and is signed by the Prince himself 
(dated 826/1423). Inscription E, dated Shavval 826/September 1423, 
records the arrival of Ibráhim-mirzà's camp “ at this spot ” (i.e. Perse- 
polis) and is signed by Kamal al-din Inäq, one of the Prince’s “ com- 
panions ", vide supra, p. 170. A third inscription by Ibrahim-mirza 
has crept into Niebuhr’s ۰ 

This latter begins with the formula Allah bagi. The verses quoted 
by Davàni are introduced by the words attributing them to ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib, karrama ’llahu vajhahu (a typically sunnite formula). 
The verses are followed by the signature: “ written by ‘Ali b. Sultan 
Khalil b. Sultan Hasan in the year tis‘-wa-sitin-wa-thamani-mi'a,” 
i.e. 869/1464-5, a date entirely impossible, antedating the occupation 
of Fars by Uzun-Hasan. 

Follows another : Huwa al-bagi wa kullu shay’in halik, accompanied 
by a mutilated statement in Persian : “ This is the writing (khati-ast t) 
of the smallest beggar ibn-Husayn, slave (ghulam) of His Highness 
Prince of the World Mirza ‘Ali, A.H. 881." The date (A.D. 1476) must 
be correct but the object of the endorsement is not clear. 


still obscure: some connect it with Semitic salam (Arab. sanam “ idol”), some with 
Turkish chalab * God ". Cf. Barthold, Celebi, in EI. Already Chardin, viii, 70, 
knew the derivation from chalap. 
1 Reisebeschreibung, Kopenhagen, 1778, ii, table xxvii. 
3 In his celebrated Mémoires sur diverses antiquités de la Perse, Paris, 1793, 
pp. 125-166: Í 
3 Muhammad Nasir Furşat’s Athăr-i ‘ajam, Bombay, 1314, pp. 166-7, is dis- 
appointing: his copy is incomplete and seems to follow Niebuhr. With regard to 
‘Adud al-daula’s Kufio inscription Furgat writes: fagir dar kitabi digar ki faransavi 
bud va mutarjimi barayam. tarjuma numüd . . . didam, etc. The book referred to 
may have been a French translation of Niebuhr's work or 8. de Sacy’s Mémoires. 
. * Zafar-nàma, i, 710. 
^5- Habib al-siyar; iii, 191, 202. 
6 Bastin, Bab I :-Padshah-i Ram va danishmand. 
vou. X. PART ۰ 12 
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After this comes an Arabic verse (by Mutanabbi)! : 


A و‎ £ 
این الاكاسرة المبابرة الاولى کنزوا الکنوز فا بقين و باقوا‎ 
signed by Ibrahim Sulfän and dated 826/1423, which evidently 
continues D. 

Inscription C has two distorted lines in Persian, after which come 
the quotation from Nizämrs Makhzan al-asrür as given in Davani. 
The signature is: “ written by ‘Ali b. Sultan Khalil b. Sultan Hasan, 
God exalt his dignity, in 881." At the end stands the verse which, 
according to Davani, was improvised by the Sadr ‘Ala al-din Bayhaqi, 
but the second hemistich is altered : 

که بر سنك Oe‏ ودم OF‏ 

Taking stock of these facts we must conclude that :— 

(1) The date 881/1476 twice repeated must be the real date of 
"Ali-mirzà's inscription and consequently of the parade described by 
Davàni. 

(2) The date AH. 869 is a mere misreading. Niebuhr himself 
could not possibly have made such a mistake in copying Arabic words 
fully spelt, and we have to suppose that the inscription was tampered 
with by some copyist who quoted it from memory. This impression 
is corroborated by the alteration in the Sadr’s verse, probably due to 
a Persian, for the metre has not been disturbed. Probably the sense 
of the original hint (“I am nine years old") had been lost before 
Niebuhr’s time (1764), whereas the verse, as quoted by Davani, is 
confirmed by the latter’s contemporary Muslih al-din Lari, who 
particularly insists on the young Prince’s proficiency in calligraphy : 
Dar sighr-i sinn naut minivisht ki latafat-i an munavvir-i anzar va 
müjtb-, hatrat-i ilu l-abşar bid. 

(3) The addition made by Prince 'Ali's ghulām in 881 is perhaps 
a mere sgrafito. Or it may be the signature of the engraver who 
carved out the Prince’s tracing.’ 

P.S.—Professor Herzfeld writes to me (8th March, 1939) that he 
possesses a whole set of the later inscriptions at Persepolis (squeezes, 
drawings, or photographs), and hopes to publish them some day. He 
explains to me that the inscriptions referred to in Niebuhr are found 
in the taëara : B, C, and D in the southern hall; E in the central hall, 


1 Sharh tibyan diwûn al-Mwutanabbi, Cairo, 1287, i, 496. 

3 Mirüt al-advar, Br. Mus. Add. 7650, f. 229r. A similar flattering record of the 
young Prince's skill is found in the Tadhkira of Qüdi Ahmad Qumi (end of the 
sixteenth century), who quotes the distich (nuh sMa-am) as in Davani, and confirms 
the date 881. I owe this reference to Mra. C. Edwards, the owner of a copy of this 
very rare Tadhkira. (On a second copy found in Hyderabad, Deccan, see now Armaghdn, 
1318, Nos. 5-6, p. 344.) - 

* Niebuhr distinguishes between the ancient inscriptions which are cut'in the 
stone (gehauen) and the modern ones which are in relief (erhoben). 


A Jewish Source on Damascus just after the 
Ottoman Conquest 


By BERNARD Lewis 


[5 the year 5282 (A.D. 1521-2) an Italian Jew made a pilgrimage 

to Palestine, of which he left a brief record in Hebrew. Until 
the present -year, no manuscript of this work was known, and even 
the author’s name had not come down to us. The text was preserved 
in an old Italian collection of Palestine Itineraries, published in 
Leghorn in 1785, under the name of Shibhhé Yérüshalayim, by one 
Jacob Bárükh b. Moshe Hayyim, and several times reprinted since. 
The editor informs us that he found the work in an old manuscript, 
and that though the author's name was not marked, he was obviously 
a man of great learning. Nothing beyond this was known of the anony- 
mous traveller. It had been suggested, without much evidence, that 
the traveller's name was Bárükh, and that he was the Rabbi Barükh 
with whom the theologian R. Tam b. Yahya corresponded." The 
latest reprint of this text is that of Mr. J. Hisenstein, in his Corpus 
of Jewish Travellers? 

In the present year a new edition ? of this work has been published 
by Mr. Isaac Ben-Zevi, who has had the good fortune to find an early 
—probably an autograph—manuscript. 

Mt. Ben-Zevi’s text is in every way fuller and better than the 
Leghorn edition, and is presumably the original and correct one. 
Although the manuscript. does not bear the author's name, there is 
no reason to doubt Mr. Ben-Zevi's attribution of the work to Rabbi 
Moses Bassola of Ancona, by a line of reasoning which cannot be 
reproduced here, and for which I refer the reader to Mr. Ben-Zevi's 
introduction. By kind permission of Mr. Ben-Zevi, I am basing my 
translation on his text, marking in the notes the principal divergencies 
of the earlier edition (E). 

Rabbi Moses Bassola (d. 1560) was a well-known Italian Rabbi 
and Kabbalist, who officiated in the communities of Pesaro and 
Ancona, and made two journeys to Palestine, of which the first is 
described in our text. It was during the second that his death occurred. 
Although he was a Rabbi and a scholar of some reputation, he seems 

1 Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela. Ed. Asher. New York, 11, pp. 270-1. 

2 Ozar Massaoth. New York, 1926, p. 130. 

3 A pilgrimage to Palestine by Rabbi Moshe Bassola of Ancona. Transcribed and 


published by Isaac, Ben-Zevi. Jerusalem, 1938. (Library of Palestinology, xi.) On 
the English title-page the year is wrongly given as 1542. 
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to have had a great interest in commercial matters, and makes acute 
observations on the commercial and financial situation in the various 
places he visited. Although he stayed in Safed at a moment when that 
town was the centre of a veritable efflorescence of Jewish learning, 
he makes no mention of this, but gives instead an interesting deserip- 
tion of the economic life of the place. 

The author went from Venice to Sidon by boat, via Corfu, Tripoli, 
and Beirut, and then proceeded by land to Palestine. After touring 
the country, and visiting Damascus, he returned via Safed to Beirut, 
and there took ship once more for Venice. 

I have thought it worth while to translate the passage dealing 
with Damascus, which offers a good deal of information on commercial 
conditions which is not to be found in the other sources, and which 
might otherwise remain inaccessible to many students. Rabbi Moses 
visited Damascus very soon after the Ottoman conquest, when the 
economic advantages of inclusion in a great and fairly stable empire 
were beginning to make themselves felt. 

There are no other Jewish travel-records of this period available. 
We have, however, two descriptions of the city during the last years of 
the fifteenth century in two Jewish itineraries. The first, that of an 
Meshullam de Volterra, has been translated by E. Adler, and need 
not be reproduced here. The other, that of an anonymous Venetian 
Rabbi who toured Palestine in 1495, may be quoted briefly, as it is ` 
not included in Adler's collection. He says :— 

“Damascus is a great city, and its streets are wide. There are 
P many houses and courtyards with fountains. There are three (Jewish) 
communities, for the country is great and vast. Between them there 
are some 500 families, some of them dealers in clothes and other 
things, some of them artisans. Some also lend on good security at 
24 per cent, others discount notes at 18 per cent. In short there is 
much profit there according to what I heard... ."? 

There are also a number of French itineraries, of which the following 
are referred to in the notes. 

Affagart; G., Relation de Terre Sainte (1533-4), ed. J. Chavanon. 
‘Paris, 1902. . 

D'Arvieux, Laurent, Mémoires, vol. ii. Paris, 1736. 

Belen, P., Les Observations. Paris, 1588. 

Thévenot, Relation d'un Voyage fait en Levant. Paris, 1665. 


- 1 Jewish Travellers. London, 1930, pp. 198-9. 
2 Eisenstein, p. 126. 
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From the Jordan to Damascus is level land, a plain? of great 
length and breadth. There are four Khans,? i.e. places where caravans 
pass the night. They are like closed-in courtyards and are at intervals 
of six miles? A toll * of 15 dirhams is collected on three bridges, and 
of 10 dirhams per person on two others. 

On Friday, 19th Shébhat (= 17.1.1522), after midday I arrived 
safely in Damascus. Damascus is a great town, twice the size of 
Bologna.’ It is surrounded by walls and fortifications of great strength 
and by a moat. There is also a very strong citadel. There are many 
beautiful markets, those where trade 7 is carried on being covered on 
top. Damascus has a large population and much commerce. In it 
are to be found all kinds of trades and crafts, to an even greater 
extent than in Venice. In particular silk manufacture and trade 
are on a large scale. 

Women also earn a lot, and in general whoever wishes to exert 
' himself in trade can keep his family in plenty, even if he has but 
little capital, for there is profit in everything. Some set up clothes’ 
shops with only 100 ducats.® The Venetian merchants give them 
clothes to sell at a fixed price, any excess being for themselves. Some 
set up with their assistance a haberdashery !? or a perfumery. Others 
take things from shops and peddle them in the town, for every day 
the traffic and the crowd are greater than at the great fair of Italy. 
And so whoever has a little capital and is a respectable person can get 
credit 13 from the Muslims and the Venetians, and earn money in what- 


1 “Campagna.” Here and elsewhere Italian words are used in Hebrew tran- 
scription. 

? gr. 

* From Safed to Damascus is roughly 60 English miles. 

* "EP. A Hebrew transcription of an Arabio word I have not been able to identify. 
In an earlier passage (p. 38 of Ben-Zevi's edition) Rabbi Moses says: “ There (on the 
bridge of Nahr-al-Kalb) they collect 10 dirhams from every Jew. They call this 
duty "l'Bj? and it is collected on roads in many places in Palestine." This would appear 
to be one of the many Mukis, or uncanonical taxes levied by Muslim authorities. It 
is perhaps connected with the Arabic root kafara, to be an infidel. 

5 “ Damas est bien aussi grand comme Rouen ou Thoulouse ” (A ffagart, p. 218). 

* Fossa. 

? Traffico. 

8 "This tallies with other accounts of the prosperity of Damascus at this period: 
For & detailed survey of Damascus agriculture and industry some years before the 
Ottoman conquest see Nuzhat al-Anäm fi Mahasin agh-Shüm, by ‘Abdallah b. 
Muhammad al-Badri. Cairo, 1841. 

* Venétian ducats were in general circulation in Ottoman Asia at that date. 
(E. Combe. L' Egypte Ottomane. Cairo, 1933, p. 83.) 

19 “ Merceria.” E. reads Medicinia. 

ut Botteghe.” 12 “ Credito.” 
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ever he applies himself to. The wealthy acquire large stocks when 
things are cheap, and put them in storage * until prices rise. There are 
some who lend to the Venetians, and collect at least 2 per cent per 
month, and in times of scarcity rather more. Some give securities, 
and to some money may be lent without security, as to the Samaritans. 
One can lend also at a fixed rate of 18 per cent or at least 15 per cent 
through the Karaite known as Mu'allim Sédàqà 2 and through other 
reliable persons. The wise man has eyes in his head. 

The land is blessed with an abundance of food and fruits and all 
kinds of royal dishes, and a man may find every kind of pleasure in 
it. The cost of living is roughly as in Venice. The houses are beautiful 
inside, with gardens and fountains and in the market also there are 
fountains in plenty. There are two rivers, side by side, outside the town. 
They are Amana and Pharpar. At a certain place outside the town 
there is a house in which is buried Gehazi? Lepers are kept there, 
and they are regarded by the Muslims as holy, as are also madmen. 
Near this house, on the river-bank, is a long tomb, which some say 
is that of Naaman. In the middle of the town, near the place for 
merchandise,‘ there is a mosque 5 which is a marvellous building. The 
inner court is twice as wide as San Marco. The paving blocks are all of 
shining marble, and around it are colonnades with huge pillars, some 
of them gilded Only Muslims may enter, but there are four gates 
through which one can see. 

The Jews 9 there consist of about 500 families. They have three 
synagogues, well built and beautiful, one of Sefardim," one of native 


1 “ Maggazins.” ۲ 

2 This person is mentioned earlier by R. Moses as having built a house in Safed, 
p. 45. Afu‘allim is a title frequently used with reference to Jews and Christians. 

? Kings ii, 5. 

4 Presumably the ۰ 

5 * House of Rimmon ” (Kings ii, 6, 18). 

* Apart from the curious community of Jawbar (v. infra), the Jews of Damasous 
do not receive very much attention from the western travellers. Thévenot (p. 434) 
notes that “ quinze pas plus outre (la citadelle) est le lieu où l'on bat la monnoye 
dans lequel les Juifs travaillent ". Belon (p. 334) observes that “ Il y a grand nombre 
de Juifs en Damas, et sont enfermez à part, comme en Avigon ". Neither of these facts 
is mentioned by our traveller, though both are probably true. The existence of a 
separate Jewish quarter in Damascus at that date is obviously unquestionable. 
Belon also tells (p. 335) a curious story of'a rebellious Pasha who oppressed the Jews, 
and whose defeat by the Turks is commemorated by a Jewish festival. This must be a 


reference to the episode of Ahmad Pasha in Cairo, mistakenly applied by Belon to : 


Damasous. Affagart (p. 217) was provided by the Venetians with a Jewish guide in 
Damascus—“ et jaczoyt ce qu'il fust juif, toutesfoiz il' les nous monstra fidelement.” 


7 Spanish Jews. 
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Jews, and one of Sicilians.* In each there is a Häkhäm, who reads a 
little Maimonides to them every morning after prayers. Rabbi Isaac 
Habhér is the Hakham of the Sicilians, and he is a well-known physician. 
Rabbi Isaac Mas'üd is Hakham of the Sefardim, and Rabbi Shém-Tóbh 
Al-Furani of the native Jews. There is no study of the Talmud there, 
but only primary teaching, each teacher taking thirty or forty pupils. 
There is also another synagogue at the end of the town called 
*Unb. A mile from Damascus there is also a place called Jawbar, 
where there is a community of native Jews, about sixty families. 
There is a very beautiful synagogue, the like of which I have never seen. 
It is built in colonnades, with six columng on the right and seven on the 
left. Above the synagogue there is a beautiful cave in which they say 
Elijah the Prophet hid. They say that the synagogue dates from the 
time of Elisha. There is a stone upon which they say he anointed 
Hazael4 {Later Rabbi Eliezer b. ‘Arakh 5 renovated it. It is indeed 
a fearful place. According to what many people told me, no enemy 
has ever dominated it, and many miracles were performed there. In 
times of stress Jews always gather in it and nobody harms them.* 


1 “ Moreschi.” Sometimes DANY NDI Mozarabes, Jews of Arabic language and 
culture. For a long time there were grave conflicts between the Spanish and the native 
Jews (Rozanes. S. Yisrael bë Thügarmä. I, Tel-Aviv, 1930, p. 182): 

2 At this period colonies of Italian Jews were formed in many places in Syria 
and Egypt. 

3 Ben-Zevi identifies this with the synagogue called ‘Anbiya, in Hatwgh al-Basha. 

* Kings ii, 7. 

5 A celebrated Rabbi of the first century a.p. A pupil of R. Yohanan b. Zakkai. 

* The village of Jawbar is about a mile north-east of Damascus. There is still a 
synagogue there which is held in peculiar reverence by the Damascene Jews, although it 
is considered dangerous to visit it owing to the fanaticism of the Muslim inhabitants, A 
synagogue of Gobar is mentioned in the Talmud (Bérakhoth, ITI) N21 “2T NNW 
and is identified by Sambari (Neubauer I, 152-8) with that under consideration. 
Sambari corroborates our traveller's remarks regarding the Synagogue and its founders 
and gives a list of Jewish scholara and notables, who were natives of Jawbar. On 
other Jewish sources see Zunz in Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela. Ed. Asher. N.Y., II, 
p. 118. It is interesting to compare our traveller's account with those of two French 
visitors, whose remarks are here reproduced in full. 

Thévenot, p. 437. Il faut encor aller à un village appellé Iobar, distant de la ville 
de demy lieu’ & qui n’est habité que de Iuifs, il-y-8 une Synagogue, au bout de 
laquelle se voit une grotte à costé droiv de quatre pas en quarré, pour y entrer il faut 
descendre par un trou sept degrez taillez sur le roc, on dit que c’est le lieu où se cacha 
le Prophète Helie, fuyant le poursuite de la Reyne Iesabel, on y voit encor le trou 
par où les corbeaux luy porterent des vivres durant quarante jours. Il y a dans cette 
grotte trois petites armoires servans à mettre trois lampes entretenues. 

D'Arvieuz, IT, 401-2. Le village appellé Jubar est à une demie lieue de Damas, 
il n'est habité que par des Juifs sans mélange d'auoune autre Nation. Ils y font voir 
une Grotte ot ils disent que le Prophete Elie se cacha, lorsqu'il fuyoit la persecution 
de Jezebel. L’entrée de cette Grotte est un trou médiocre, par lequel on descend sept 
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Now a governor! has come again to Damascus, and he rules the 
country justly. The same is the case in Jerusalem and Safed, and 
the previous functionaries have been removed because of their evil 
deeds. 

I stayed in Damascus for half of Shébhat, and for the whole of 
Adar 1 and 11, until Wednesday, 5th Nisan, 5282 (2.4.1522), waiting 
for the ship Castatta.* It did not come, however, nor was any news 
received of the ship Delamora.* In view of this, I would have chosen 
to go through Turkey, had not most of my Jewish friends advised mé 
not to do 80, as the journey was dangerous and would take a long time 
and the expense was great. They all told me to wait until the galley 4 
was due, for it was better to wait in peace and quiet until the coming 
of the galley, and then to travel safely. So I took their advice, and 
agreed to celebrate Passover in Palestine. Ileft Damascus on the above 
mentioned date, and kept Sabbath by the Jordan fords, as the 
muleteers 5 wished to halt there on Friday. 


marches taillés dans le roc, qui conduisent dans une Grotte d'environ quatre ou dix 
pieds en quarré. Il y & trois petits enforcemens comme des armoires ouvertes, ou les 
Juifs entretiennent trois lampes allumées. Il y a un autre trou, par où les corbeaux lui 
apportèrent à manger pendant quarante jours qu’il y demeura. Les Juifs ont leur 
synagogue auprès de cette Grotte. Ils ont eu assez d'esprit pour persuader aux Turcs 
superstitieux qu'ils mourroient s'ils entreprenoient de s'établir dans ce Village, et par 
ce mensonge ils ont privé leur Grotte de l'honneur qu'ils n'auroient pas manqué de lui 
rendre. 

Seetzen, U. J. (Reisen, Berlin, 1854, i, p. 314), writing in 1806, says that Jawbar 
was originally inhabited by Jews, who subsequently converted to Islam. 

Both Yaqut (Was. ii, p. 139) and the Marasid al-Iyila‘ (i, p. 269) speak of 
Jawbar, and the former gives a list of Muslim scholars and traditionista born there. 
Neither, it is to be noted, makes any mention of Jews. A Muslim author, writing at 
about the same time as our traveller, mentions the existence of a mosque in Jawbar 
(Sauvaire J. A., 1895, vol. vi, p.473). It would thus seem to be untrue that Jawbar was 
inhabited exclusively by Jews. 

1 “ Naippo,” Italianized form of Arabio Na’ib. Our traveller expresses the general 
satisfaction with the new broom of Ottoman administration. 

s TONDIP. E. reads TI" TID 7P—the boat from Constantinople. 

a made (2). 

4 «€ Galera." ; 

5 v mp = Arabic Afuküri, one who leads animals (not Makkar as Ben-Zevi 
says). Our traveller, it will be noticed, does not distinguish in sound between P and 5 
and renders Arabio ¢) by Hebrew P 





. Muhammad’s Bond with the Women 
By GERTRUDE H. STERN 


TEE acceptance by the early women converte of Islam and of 
--  Muharimad as the Apostle of the new monotheistic religion is 
expressed usually by a stereotyped phrase, which takes the form of 
** go-and-so became resigned to God and made & bond with the Apostle 
of God ".! At a later date a convert was merely required to repeat 
the shahádah, but Wensinck has shown that probably this creed was 
only evolved after Muhammad’s death? In the very early days the 
mere fact that a woman attended the prayer meetings.held by 
Muhàmmad was no doubt sufficient for her to be considered as a member 
of his community. This being so, what then was the significance of 
the bond made between the women converts and Muhammad ? 
It was possibly made in order to give a more formal aspect to their 
conversion and to make solemn confession of their belief in one God 
and their allegiance to Muhammad as his Apostle, as also to include 
their acceptance of his ordinances. 

_ The form of what is known as the women’s bond is found in Sūra 
60/12: “ Oh Prophet, when the believing women come to thee and 
make with thee a bond that they will not associate anything with 
God, that they will not steal, that they will not commit adultery, 
that they will not kill their children and that they will not come with 
a calumny which they have forged between their hands and feet and 
that they will not disobey thee in that which is correct practice, then 
accept their bond and ask pardon for them from God, for God is for- 
giving and merciful.” The commentators do not agree as to the 
time when this verse was revealed. At-Tabari thinks it was revealed 
after Hudaibiyah, while al-Baid&wi places it after the fall of Makkah. 
Nóldeke does not mention this particular verse. Certain traditions 
show that this form of the bond was used at a very much earlier date. 
Traditions, referring to this bond or any other bond that Muhammad 
may have made with the women of his community, are to be found in 
the first chapter of the eighth volume of the Tabaqät of Ibn Sa'd? 


1 “ aaljamat fulanah bint fulàn wa baya‘at rasül allahi.” 
2 A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, Cambridge; 1932, p: 6. 
? b. S, p. 1. Dhikr ma bãya‘a alaihi rasül allahi-an-nisa’: 
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The fist date given for this particular bond is immediately after the 
arrival of Muhammad at al-Madinah, when ‘Umar is said to have 
made it on behalf of Muhammad with the Madinian women.! The 
versions in Ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Hanbal are similar except that the former 
omits the last phrase of the bond and the isnäds are fairly satisfactory, 
originating in each case with Umm ‘Atiyah of the “Ansar. Another 
tradition is found in both works referring to this bond ; it is given on 
the authority of Umaimah bint Rugqaiqah and transmitted in each 
case through Muhammad b. al-Munkadar to well-known traditionists.? 
Umaimah, however, is somewhat of an enigma. She is named after 
her mother Ruqaiqah, who was said to be a sister of Khadijah, 
Muhammad’s wife, while her father’s name is given as ‘Abdallah b. 
Bijad of Taim ; she married a man of Thaqif and apparently went to 
Ta if. The biographical notice then continues that she and her daughters 
became Muslim in the early days at Makkah and that they suffered 
in the cause of God and that Abii Bakr bought them and freed them, 
which suggests that at some time they must have been slaves. 
Following this an account is introduced of the miraculous recovery 
of her daughter Zunnirah’s sight. All this information is given without 
isnád and one can hardly rely on it, as it seems highly improbable 
that a niece of Khadijah or her daughters should have been sold 
as slaves.? There. appears also to be no connection between her and 
Umaimah, sister of Makhramah b. Naufal, whose mother was Ruqaiqah 
bint Saifi, or bint Abi Saifi.* Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to say with any degree of certainty to what period Umaimah refers. 
It is just possible that she was an early convert at Makkah, being the 
niece of Khadijah, specially as there is no indication of her being present 
in al-Madinah. There are, however, appended at the end of the tradition 
the following words, “ I have made the bond with you and verily my 
words for a hundred women are as for one woman." This would point 
to a fairly large community provided it was not an addition to the 
` original main. The period referred to in this tradition, therefore, 
_ must be left an open question. The chapter also contains a tradition 
concerning Hind bint ‘Utbah which states that she made the bond 


. 1 b. S., p. 2, 22;, b. H., p. 408, 23. All references are to the sixth volume of the | 
Musnad of Ibn Hanbal. 4 
3 b. S, pp. 1, 10; 17; b. H., pp. 357, 5; 10; 14. 
3 b. S., p. 186, 2. In the Isabah there is no reference to Abi Bakr buying ۰ 
Umaimah and her daughters and freeing them (iv/456, Nos. 97, 98). . 
* b. S., pp. 35, 161. 
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‘with'Muhammad.? In one version it is mentioned that this occurred 
on the day of the conquest of Makkah ? and, while the supporting 
isnad is very weak, this information must be accurate as her husband 
Abū Sufyan only acknowledged his allegiance to Muhammad at this | 
time. 

In this chapter there are traditions related by Asma’ bint Yazid 
and also one referring to her. She was a member of the ‘Abdal-Ashal 
clan of 'Aus and her biographical notice in Ibn Sa‘d is given under the 
name of Umm ‘Amir, her kunyd, and by which she is sometimes referred 
to in the tsnads. She was apparently a keen supporter of Muhammad 
and an important member of his community at al-Madinah.? There is a 
tradition from Asma’ in which she states that she and others made the 
bond with Muhammad, the articles of the bond being mentioned.‘ 
Opinions differ on the soundness of Shahr b. Hushab, the traditionist 
who transmitted the tradition from Asma’.® There is a second tradition 
from her in which she relates that she, Laila bint Khatim and Hawwa’ 
bint Yazid made the bond; in this case the articles are omitted, but 
there is an addition that she was the first woman to make the bond 
with Muhammad.* Two links of the isnad are criticized, namely, 
Usümah b. Zaid (probably b. Aslam) and Da’id b. al-Hugain? A 
third tradition with a mursal isnäd, originating with ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. 
Qatadah, contains the names of ten women of the ’Ansar, including 
that of Asma’ bint Yazid, who were said to be the first women to make 
the bond with Muhammad. In this case al-Waqidi’s informant, 
Ibn Abi Habibah, was considered weak and some authorities said his 


traditions should be rejected.? If at-Tabari or al-Baidawi are correct, 
these traditions would refer to events that occurred after the Treaty 


of Hudaibiyah or the capture of Makkah.!? This completes the traditions 
in which the bond of Süra 60/12 is specifically mentioned. 
Two women are reported to have been present on the night of 


1 b. S, pp. 4, 13; 172, 12; 21. 

3 b. S., p. 171, 26. 

3 b. S., p. 233. The traditions referring to the bond are not included in the 
biographical notice and in Ibn Hanbal only indirect reference is made to Asma’ making 
the bond (b. H., pp. 453, 6; 454, 14). It must be pointed out that many traditions, 
originating with her name, are also related on the authority of others. It is apparent 
that there was considerable confusion between her and Asm&’ bint ‘Umais, the well- 
known Shi‘ite traditionist. Y 9 

* b. S, p. 6, 5. 5 Khul., p. 143. 6 p. S., p. 6, 9 ۰ 

1 Khul., pp. 22, 93. * b. S., p. 6, 17. 

* Khul., p. 13. Ibrahim b. Isma“ b. Abi Habibah. 

19 Beo supra, p. 185. 
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‘Aqabal with their husbands and are said to have made a bond with 
Muhammad. These two women were Umm ‘Umarah and Umm Mani‘ 
who both belonged t6 Khazraj. The tradition was transmitted by 
members of Umm ‘Umarah’s clan, but comparison with other isnads ? 
show that the names, not one of which appears in the various books of 
reference, have been confused. This tradition refers to the second 
meeting at ‘Aqabah, at which the bond made with Muhammad was 
said to have been an undertaking to defend and protect him against 
his foes.5 It must be pointed out that at the first meeting at ‘Aqabah 
the Madinians are said to have made a bond with Muhammad which 
is referred to as the “ Bond of the Women” on account of the fact 
that it comprised certain undertakings similar to those mentioned in 
Süra 60/12.5 Muir states that it was the latter bond that the afore- 
mentioned women made at the second meeting at 'Aqsbah,? but he 
gives no reference to justify this statement, so that it must remain an 
open question as to the nature of the bond taken by Umm ‘Umärah 
and her companion. 

. There is a singleton tradition in Ibn Sa‘d to the effect that when 
‘Umar and ‘A’ishah came to Makkah they stayed with the daughter of 
Thabit, who was one of the seven women who made the bond with 
Muhammad at Makkah. The tradition was transmitted to Ibn Sa'd 
by Muhammad b. Fadl who was considered reliable till his memory 
failed in the last few years of his life. Unfortunately, there is no 
Makkan woman mentioned in Ibn Sa'd who was the daughter of a man 
called Thabit and it is, therefore, not possible as far as this material is 
concerned to trace any information as to what occasion the tradition 
refers to or who were the seven women. 


b. B., p. 5, 16. 

b. 8., pp. 208, 301-4. 

Of. b. S., pp. 153, 9; 301, 13; 303, 4. 

4 Ya'qüb b. Muhammad (b. Abi Sa'ga/ah). His name is to be found in the index 
Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina. | 

5 Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig, 1930, p. 187. Muir, The Life of 
Mohammad, p. 130. 
` * Buhl, p. 187. Muir, op. cit., p. 118. 

7 Muir, op. cit., p. 187, Note 1. In the first edition of this work Muir gives a 
reference to Hishämi, p. 157. I think this must refer to Ibn Hisham, but I can find no 
basis for this statément in the chapters dealing with the meetings at ‘Aqabah in 
Wustenfeld’s edition of his work. 

8 b. B, p. 5, 5. 

8 He received the laqab of ‘Gram on account of this ( Khl., p. 304) and Ibn 0 
frequently refers to him as ‘Aram b. al-Fadl. The correct name of the preceding 
traditionist is al-Walid b. ‘Abdallah b. Jam!“ (KAul., p. 357). 
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` In Ibn Hanhal Umm Qais b. Muhsan is riamed as one of the first 
emigrant women who made the bond with Muhammad, the information 
being found in the isnād. Ibn. Sa'd does not mention this in her 
biographical notice, but merely states that she became a Muslim in 
the early times at Makkah and that she emigrated with her family. 
Her brother Ukashah, an early convert, was present at Badr, so they 
must have emigrated at an early date.? Many other Makkan women 
are said to have become Muslim and to have made the bond. It is quite 
frequently stated in the biographical notices that they became Muslini 
in the early times at Makkah and made the bond and emigrated to 
al-Madinah. In one case this occurred even previous to the emigra- 
tion to Abyssinia. Furthermore, nearly every Madinian woman who 
figures as the subject of a biographical notice, is stated to have become 
Muslim and to have made the bond. There are certain exceptions 
in which a number of traditions have been appended which usually 
demonstrate indirectly that the woman in question was a staunch 
supporter of Muhammad. 

Then arises the question as to the nature of this bond to which 
such frequent reference is made. Buhl has expressed the view that 
some bond was taken by the new converts, but that it had no fixed 
formula and he repudiates the idea that the formula of Süra 60/12 
was used on all occasions.’ He bases his idea that some kind of bond 
was made on the fact that one finds elsewhere in the Qur‘an references 
to the various ordinances mentioned in Süra 60/12 ; but he argues that 
such ordinances as, for instance, an undertaking “ not to kill one's 
children ” could not possibly have applied to the Madinians, who were 
so strongly influenced by Jewish law and custom. While this statement 
of Buhl’s is possibly correct one might also state that this ordinance 
was not applicable to the Makkans, for there is not a single definite 
case of a daughter being buried alive at Makkah as far as the material 
at my disposal is concerned, though there is evidence that the custom 
did actually exist in and around the towns of Makkah and al-Madinah. 
If Buhl’s decision is to be accepted, the tradition referring to ‘Umar 
making the bond on Muhammad’s behalf with the Madinian women 
must be rejected as a forgery. Then Umaimah’s tradition would refer 
to a period after the revelation of Süra 60/12, which would also apply f 


1 b. H., p. 356, 13. . 

2 b. S., p. 176, 19. "M l 

3 b. S., p. 176, 18. ۱ 

t b. رگ‎ pp. 177,2; 7,24; 179, 10, 14; 182, 7. 

* Acla Orientali, vol. iii, 1994. Zur Kuran exegesis. F. Bubl, p. 102. 
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to the Madinian women, who are said to have been the first to make the 
bond. Furthermore, it seems strange that if there is this number of 
references to the bond of Süra 60/12 in various traditions, there should 
be a complete lack of information on the other bonds which were used: 
according to Buhl’s view. What, then, was the nature of the bond taken 
by the early Makkan converts and all the Madinian women after the 
Hijrah? The bond certainly took the form of some verbal undertaking, 
for it is made a separate thing to the acceptance of Islam and it could 
not have been the mere striking of palms for the tradition states that 
Muhammad never did this with the women. Nor is it likely that it was 
merely an undertaking to defend Muhammad as given in the bond 
made by the men at the second meeting at ‘Aqabah; this would 
hardly be applicable +: tne women of the community, except in the 
case of the two women who were present there.! It appears to me more 
likely that the form of the bond found in Süra 60 was employed by 
Muhammad even in the very early period of his mission at Makkah, 
the ordinances contained in the formula being most applicable to the 
various tribal women whose families were affiliated to the Makkan 
clans. After his arrival at al-Madinah, Muhammad possibly thought 
it wiser to continue to use for the women the same formula, which was 
already known to some of their men folk from its use at the first 
meeting at ‘Aqabah. It might be suggested that just because the 
ordinances did not apply in toto to the Madinian women, it was more 
likely to be a stereotyped formula. There does not seem to be any 
really definite reason why this formula should not have been used before 
the period ascribed to the revelation of this verse. It is even just. 
possible that it was inserted in this sura at the time of the compilation 
of the Qur‘an as being a suitable place for its introduction. ` 

The meaning of the term bai'ah is a bond or contract. The form 
baya'a with the preposition bi was used at a later date to signify the 
contract that existed between the Caliph and the Islamic community, 
in so far that one of the. essential conditions of a candidate being 
accepted as Caliph was a fictitious election and acknowledgment by 
the people. At this time, that of the early conversions, the term 
was used to signify a commercial contract between the Makkans. - 
Muhammad, knowing the importance of the commercial bond to the 
Makkans, applied the same term to the covenant made by the women 

1 It is of interest to note that Umm ‘Umärah, who may have made this bond, 


actually did accompany Muhammad on his expeditions and is said to have personally 
defended him at the Battle of Uhud (b. S., p. 301, 21 seq). 
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with himself, trusting that they would fulfil its conditions in the same 
manner as the men did those of their commercial contracts. 

On several occasions one finds the participle attached to the names 
of certain Madinian women, e.g. Jamilah mubayi'ah.! This was quite 
possibly an honorific title given to certain Madinian women, probably 
those who made the bond with Muhammad at an early date after the 
Hijrah, as, for instance, in Ibn Sa'd we find the following statement : 
“ she bore to him Ramlah, who was given the kunya of Umm Thabit 
mubayi‘ah.” ® It is also noticeable that this title is always applied to 
the daughter and granddaughter of the woman who is the subject 
of the biographical notice. In two cases they were the daughters of 
women who claimed to be amongst the first women who made the bond. 
The designation is given to Habibah, daughter of ‘Umairah bint 
Mas'üd and granddaughter of Laila bint Khatim.? The latter was said 
to be the first, or amongst the first of the Madinian women to make the 
bond and that with her were her two daughters and their daughters. 
The other case is that of Jamilah bint Thabit, whose mother, 
ash-Shamüs bint Abi ‘Amir ar-R&hib, was also said to have been 
amongst the first ten women to make the bond at al-Madinah.* In 
the biographical notice of Umm Jamilah bint Qutbah the designation 
is given to her mother and her grandmother.* Asma’ bint Yazid is 
called “a maker of the bond ”, but it is difficult to say whether this 
meant that she merely performed the usual custom of making the 
covenant or whether she belonged to the class of women who bore 
the honorific title of mubaqyi'ah." 

The commentators have very little information to give on the 
various articles of the bond. The first article is an undertaking not to 
associate anything with God. This was, of course,-of primary 
importance on account of the polytheistic worship of the pre-Islamic 
period and when Manat, al-Lat and al-‘Uzza were considered as the 
daughters of Allah. The absence of the shahadah in this article supplied 
further evidence for the accuracy of Wensinck’s statement that at this 
time the creed did not exist in this form.* One would have expected 
to find the shahàádah incorporated in this bond had it already existed. 

The second article is an undertaking not to steal. Muhammad 
refers in another place in the Qur'àn to stealing, in which he said that the 


4 pp. 247, 21; 251, 24; 299, 17; 306, 7; 321, 7; 329, 20. 


1 b. 8., 

1 b. 8., p. 329, 20. 3 b. S., p. 247, 21. * b. S., pp. 6, 19; 246, 17. 
5 b. S., pp. 261, 24; 6,21. ۴ b. S., p. 299, 17. ? b. H., p. 373, 1. 

8 Qur'an, 37/149. * See supra, p. 185. 
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penalty for both male and: female thieves is that a hand shall be cut off. 
Ibn Hanbal includes & tradition to the effect that Muhammad cut off 
a hand for a theft valued at a quarter of a dinar or upwards.* This may 
have been an authentic decision of Muhammad’s or it may have 
been an extract from the following tradition. A thief was brought 
to Abū Bakr b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazam (who figures in the 
isnad of one version of the aforementioned tradition), whose maternal 
aunt Amrah bint ‘Abdar-Rahmän referred him to Muhammad’s 
decision and as the theft was for less than a quarter of a dinar, the 
thief’s hand was not cut off? It must be pointed out that this is a 
singleton tradition and that there was a certain amount of criticism of 
Muhammad Ibn Rashid, who figures in the isnäd, as a traditionist. 4 
On one occasion Muhammad is said to have enforced the, penalty 
of cutting off a hand in the case of a woman. Ibn Sad gives two versions 
of the tradition. The first, which, according to Ibn Sa‘d is the Madinian 
version, relates that Fatimah bint al-‘Aswad of Makhziim stole some 
ornaments. "Usümah b. Zaid and others sought to intercede on 
Fatimah’s behalf with Muhammad that he should not enforce the 
penalty. Muhammad replied that he was merely carrying out the 
divine ordinances and that had it been his own daughter Fatimah 
he would have enforced the penalty in the same manner.» The 0 
is mursal and there is some doubt as to the identity and reputation 
of the intermediary link al-’Ajlah.* The second version is then intro- 
duced by Ibn Sa‘d without any further isnäd, but merely by the state- 
ment that the following was the version of the people of Makkah. 
In this case the culprit was said to be a woman called Umm *Amr bint 
Sufyan b. ‘Abdal-Asad who was also of Makhzüm and who, according 
to her genealogy, was a cousin of the woman mentioned in the Madinian 
version. Umm ‘Amr stole a leather bag from one of the pilgrims during 
the Farewell Pilgrimage. She was caught and brought before 
Muhammad for judgment and in spite of her appeal to Umm Salamah, 
who was her aunt by marriage and of the same clan, to intercede on 
her behalf, she suffered the penalty of having her hand cut off. Usaid b. 
Hudair of the Bani Abda aq nat & Madinian, gave her shelter, 


1 Qur'ün, 5/38. à b. z. pp. 36, 15; 17; 104, 5. 3 b. H., p. 80, 26. 

4 Khul., p. 286: 5 b. B., p. 192, 11. 

* He is mentioned in the Khulasah (p. 414) but there is no biographical notice 
of him, though in à note it states that his name was Yahya b. ‘Abdallah and that his 
name is to be found in the Afirän of Ibn Hajar. In the Aizan there is a traditionist 
Yahya b. ‘Abdallah b. Ubaidallah lr Ab! Mulaikah who is said: ‘to have judged a 
dream to fit his'interpretation of dreams” (vi/764, No. 5221). - 
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Muhammad approving of the action. When Umm ‘Amr returned to 
her father he sent her to her mother’s family with the insulting remark 
that she resembled them." There is an addition introduced by qala, 
Ibn Sa'd evidently being the relator, that al-Husain b. al-Walid at- 
Tamimi, wishing to insult Umm ‘Amr’s brother ‘Abdallah, composed - 
a verse in which he alluded to Umm ‘Amr being a thief. A third version 
is given by Ibn Hanbal in which the woman is not named. She was 
accused of stealing a piece of cloth and Muhammad decided that she 
should pay the prescribed penalty for theft. The woman is referred 
to as the “ Makhzümiyyah " and was said to have belonged to either the 
Bani ‘Abdal-’Ashhal or the Bani ‘Abdal-Asad.? If she belonged to the 
latter clan it would agree with the version in Ibn Sa‘d, but the sugges- 
tion that she belonged to the Bani ‘Abdal-’Ashhal was probably due 
to a certain confusion, arising from the fact that she was sheltered by a 
woman of this clan, for there is no branch of Makhzüm that bears this 
name. This would provide further evidence for the authenticity of the 
Makkan version in spite of there being no fresh #snäd. It is probable 
that all three versions refer to but one occasion and that Muhammad 
took this drastic action in this case as an example for the rest of the 
community. | 

The next undertaking was not to commit adultery, the term az-zinà 
being used. Muhammad possibly used this term in a rather wide sense 
to refer to the prevalent loose type of marriage, which he attempted 
to replace by a more permanent type. 

The next article was that the women should not kill their children. 
As previously mentioned, the custom of infanticide probably existed 
in and around the towns of Makkah and al-Madinah, though there are 
no references to specific cases to the best of my knowledge and belief 
In the Kitab al-Aghäm (ix/122) the mountain of Abi Dulàma near 
Makkah is mentioned as being the place where the Quraish buried 
their daughters alive ; but Lammens, however, refers to this statement 
and many others as inventions and asserts that Muhammad wished to 
acquire for himself the merit of abolishing this custom, and that actually 
the custom was only practised by a few chiefs of Tamim.? There appears 
to be no basis for this somewhat sweeping statement on the part of 


1 b. 8., p. 192, 16. 

۶ b. H, p. 829, 8. 

3 H. Lammens, Études sur le règne du Calife Omaiyade Mo'awia ler, Beyrout, 
1906-8, p. 77, note 3. References are found to various works in which the subject 
of female infanticide is introduced. See also W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, additional note c, p. 291. 
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Lammens. On the other hand, the fact that there are five references 
in the Qur'àn to the custom provides indirect evidence to its existence.1 
These Quranic references with the exception of Süra 60/12 are confined 
to the Makkan period. At this period of his mission, Muhammad's 
: efforts were mostly confined to an attempt to convert the tribes of 
Makkah and its environs to his ideas of monotheism from their 
polytheistio and animistic religion. The undertaking of social reform 
belongs to the Madinian period and yet one finds these references to 
what might rightly be termed a social abuse. It might, therefore, 
be assumed that in Makkah and its vicinity there occurred actual cases 
of infanticide which occasioned Muhammad's allusions to this practice. 

The fifth article that “they should not bring a calumny which 
they have forged between their hands and feet ”, was, according to the 
tafsir of az-Zamakhshàri, an allusion to the women who attributed 
falsely their children to their husbands. This probably did not refer 
to adultery, but more likely to the pre-Islamic custom of a pregnant 
woman remarrying after the death of her husband, or after divorce, 
before she had given birth to her child, and that the child, when born, 
was considered the son of her second husband ; in other words, that 
she remarried without fulfilling the conditions of her ‘iddah. 

The final undertaking was that they would not disobey the Apostle 
of God in that which was correct practice. The traditions, which supply 
the exegesis for this passage, frequently refer to Muhammad’s prohibi- 
tion of wailing, namely, niyahah. On investigation, however, several 
of the traditions, which contain this interpretation, prove not to be very 
satisfactory. Firstly, there is a tradition originating with a woman 
called Umm Salamah al-’Ansariyyah,? who has been identified as 
Asma’ bint Yazid, Umm ‘Amir, by the biographers,? but there seems 
little evidence to support this hypothesis apart from the fact that the 
tradition was transmitted by her maulā Shahr b. Hushab.* Secondly, 
there is a short mursal tradition, of which the original &uthority, 
‘Ata’ al-Khurasani is somewhat severely criticized and the authenticity 
of the matn extremely doubtful. Thirdly, there are two versions in 


š à 
1 Qur'an, 6/137, 17/31, 16/68, 81/8 sq., 60/12. According to Nóldeke Schwally, 
Stra 81 belongs to the first Makkan period, Süra 17 to the second, Süras 6 and 16 
to the third period. In Süra 81/9 the actual term used for the female infant buried 
alive is found, namely al- maw ddah. 
3 b. S., p. 3, 15. > Igübah, iv/890, No. 1306. Usd v/690. 
* See, supra, p. 187. 5 b. S., p. 4, 25. 
° al-Bukh&ri rejected his traditions and he was said to have imagined a great deal 
( Khul;, p. 226). 
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which an unnamed woman is said to have inquired of Muhammad 
the meaning of ma'rüf, and that she asked Muhammad if she could go 
to mourn with a woman, who had previously mourned with her when 
she was bereaved. In the one version Muhammad permitted her to 
do so, but in the other it states that he did not make an exception for 
her." The £snad of the former contains the name of Mus‘ab b. Nauh, 
who may have not been very dependable,? while the latter was trans- 
mitted to Ibn Sa‘d by Sa*id b. Mansür, who was thought unreliable 
when he referred to his book.? It is possible that this unnamed woman 
was Umm ‘Atiyah, for, as mentioned previously, there is evidence that 
she and some other ’Ansar women made the bond with Muhammad, 
and, that when asked for an interpretation of this clause of the bond, 
Muhammad did actually reply that it meant that they should not follow 
the practice of ceremonial wailing. This tradition was transmitted 
to Ibn Sa‘d by ‘Aram b. al-Fadl to whom reference has already been 
made 5 : and also to Ibn Hanbal by Yazid b. Harin. The same informa- 
tion is to be found in what appears to be an addition to the tradition 
referring to ‘Umar making the bond with the ’Ansar women, including 
Umm ‘Atiyah. Her grandson questioned her about the meaning 
of this clause, to which she replied that it was a prohibition against 
wailing. Furthermore, there is a tradition in Ibn Hanbal originating 
with Umm ‘Atiyah, which bears a close resemblance to that in Ibn Sa‘d, 
in which the unnamed woman asked Muhammad’s permission to go and 
mourn with another woman.’ It is of interest to note that Ibn Hanbal 
learned and handed down this tradition from Abi Mu‘awiyah ad-Darir, 
in spite of the fact that he considered him confused in his teachings.? 
It would, therefore, seem probable that Muhammad only gave this 
interpretation on one occasion, and it is significant that only five women 
are said to have abided by his words.? Finally, there is a tradition, 
of which there are two versions, which states that, when the women 


1 b. S, pp. 3, 23; 4, I. 

? He is mentioned in the Alizan of Ibn Hajar, but there is no information given 
about him (vi/45, No. 173). 

3 Khul, p. 121. 

* b. S., p. 3, 20; b. H., p. 408, 8. 

5 See, supra, p. 188, note 9. 

* b. S., p. 3,2; b. H., p. 409, 6. 

7 b. H., p. 407, 14. 

8 Khul., p. 284. 

? See note 4. It is apparent from other traditions that Muhammad objected to 
an extravagant display of grief, though it is unlikely that he ever made a v general 
statement prohibiting the practice of niyähah. 
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made the bond with Muhammad, they undertook not to tear open 
the collars of their clothes and not to call out “ Woe ”, nor to scratch 
their faces and to say vain and useless words." The ¢snad of the first 
version is mursal but fairly satisfactory, while the £snad of the second 
cannot be regarded as reliable. In the latter there appears to be a link 
missing between the unnamed woman, with whom the tradition 
originates, and ’Asid b. Abi ’Asid, concerning whose identity there is 
some doubt,? and there is also criticism of al-Hajjàj b. Safwän’s 
reputation as a traditionist. In any case it does not seem probable 
that the tradition is authentic, but is to be put in the category of 
supplemented traditions. It must be concluded, therefore, that the 
women, in undertaking not to disobey the Apostle of God in that which 
was correct practice, bound themselves to obey any ordinance that he 
might promulgate for the good of the community. 

Muhammad is said to have refused to clasp hands with the women 
who made the bond with him. This statement is contained in the 
tradition from Umaimah but not in that of Umm 'Atiyah.* It is also 
found as the main theme of a tradition given from ‘A’ishah, Asma’ 
bint Yazid, and others, and transmitted through az-Zuhri and 
ash-Sha‘bi. There are, however, a number of other traditions to the 
effect that Muhammad covered his hand before clasping the hands of the 
women. In this case they are mainly transmitted through ash-Sha‘bi 
and Ibrahim an-Nakha‘i 6; these latter traditions are not to be found 
in Ibn Hanbal. š 

It is difficult to offer a satisfactory explanation for this action on 
the part of Muhammad. It can scarcely be ascribed to the fact that 
Muhammad considered women to be unclean at certain periods, as 
several traditions, mainly originating with ‘A’ishah, prove this not to 
have been the case." His attitude appears to have been in contrast to 
the prevailing feeling that women did actually have a harmful influence 
especially when indisposed. It can only be suggested that it may 


1 b. 8., pp. 4, 5; 3, 5. 

2 Khul., p. 32, including note 8. 

3 Khul., p. 61. 

* Bee supra, p. 186. There is a ourious tradition from Umm ‘Atiyah, with a sound 
tendd, in Ibn Hanbal (p. 408, 21), which would appear to be a combination of the two 
other traditions related on her authority (see supra, p. 196). It states that a woman 
who came to Mubammad clasped her own hand while he clasped his. 

5 b. S, pp. 1,8; 2, 3; 2, 11; b. H., pp. 153,15; 154, 1; etc. 

*b5.8,pp.13; 1,4; 16; 2,4; 2,6. 

7 b. EL, pp. 193, 12; 329, 24; and many other similar traditions are to be found 
in the Musnad. 
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have been an idea that women were capable of withdrawing barakah 
by their touch, though the conception that he possessed of this quality 
was not very highly developed at this early period. This idea, however, 
may account for the tradition in which a woman called as-Saudà' 
said that, when she made the bond with Muhammad, he ordered her to 
hinna’ her fingers!; hinna probably being used as a protective 
measure against evil influences. The identity of as-Sauda’ is uncertain,? 
as also that of the other two women who transmitted her tradition. 

This may, therefore, have been a tradition circulated at a later date to 

justify the use of hinna’ for dyeing the finger-tips. 


1 b. S., pp. 6, 23; 26. 

3 There is no biographical notice of as-Saud&” in Ibn Sa‘d, while in the Isübah there 
is a notice based entirely on this one tradition’ (iv/649, No. 600), but in the notice 
of Sawadah or Saudah bint ‘Asam b. Khälid . . . b. ‘Adi b. Ka'b al-Quraighiyyah, 
who was also called Sauda’, it is mentioned that the tradition referring to dyeing the 
fingers came from her (No. 598). Umm ‘Agim, the next link, is mentioned in the 
Khtilasah (p. 429), but there is no mention that she learned from Sauda’ or that she 
transmitted to Ne dih al-Kuflyyah, concerning whom 1 can find no information except 
that she is mentioned in at-Tabarl. 





Calligraphers and Artists: A Persian Work of the 
| late 16th Century 


By C. C. EDWARDS 


I POSSESS a Persian manuscript, possibly unique, on calligraphers 
and painters of Iran. It consists of eighty-four folios with twelve 
lines to a page. The manuscript is unfortunately incomplete: the 
introduction is missing, as well as a leaf or leaves at the end. Moreover, 
each of the eight miniatures which it contains has had a section cut out. 
The script on the reverse of these miniatures is therefore mutilated. 

The order of the folios has been greatly confused in the present 
binding. To establish their proper sequence is difficult, since many 
of the catch-words are missing and others have evidently been supplied 
at the time of rebinding. I have, however, been able to rearrange the” 
sheets to my satisfaction. If my order is correct, there is only one 
small lacuna in the text. This occurs in the section on writers of the 
suls script, immediately after the passage dealing with Yaqiit 
i-Musta ‘simi. 

Of the eighty-four folios, seventy are devoted to calligraphers, 
beginning with Ibn Muqla (d. 328/939-940). The first fas! deals with 
the writers of suls, the second with writers of ta’ lq, the third with 
writers of nasta‘lig. A khatima is devoted to painters, illuminators, 
and other craftsmen of the period. The author states that since the 
masters in this calling are too numerous to count, he will confine 
himself to a few of the most recent. After naming five of the 
“famous artists of Khuräsän ”, he begins his notes with a paragraph 
on Bihzäd. 

The space allotted to the different persons is very unequal: the 
author’s idol, the ill-fated Prince Ibrahim, is given eight folios; and 
twelve folios are devoted to a poem by the great calligrapher Sultan 
‘Ah. This poem is in part a treatise on calligraphy and in part a 
simple and touching autobiography. I have not seen another copy, 


1 The writing is enclosed in a frame of gold and coloured lines, 17-5 by 9-8 om., 
on a page 23-3 by 14-2 cm. 
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although a dozen lines from it are quoted in the Majalis al-Mü'minin 
of Sayyid Nir Allah.t i 

The date of the work is indicated by a reference (f. 31a) to the 
affair (vaqi‘a) of Pari Khan Khanum which occurred, the author 
states, about twenty years before the time at which he wrote. Pari 
Khan Khanum, the favourite daughter of Shah Tahmasp, had, after 
the death of her brother Isma‘il II, attempted to seize the 
royal power. She was put to death in Qazvin on the 3rd of dhi’l 
Hijja, 985 (llth February, 1578), the day on which Muhammad 
Khudabanda entered the city to ascend the throne.? This tadAkira, 
then, was composed in or about the year 1006/1597-8, when Shah 
‘Abbas had been reigning for some ten years.? 

Owing to the loss of the folios at the beginning and end of the 
manuscript, the title of the treatise and the name of the author do 
not appear. In the course of the work, however, the author gives 
many autobiographical details, including references to grandparents, 
father, and uncle. He mentions also two previous works from his 
hand: Memoirs of the Poets (Majma’ al-shuarä va manaqib al-fuzala) 
and an Epitome of History (Khulàgat al-tavàrikh). I have been unable 
to trace any copy of the first of these works. But from an article by 
Professor Walther Hinz * I learn that there is in the Staatsbibliothek, 
in Berlin, a fine copy of the fifth volume of the Epitome.of History. 
In Professor Hinz's full and interesting account of this manuscript 
I find the name of my author: Qazi Ahmad Ibrahimi b. Mir Munshi. 

Qazi Ahmad, a native of Qum, came from a Ime of calligraphers. 
His great grandfather, an Abyssinian slave called Hafiz Qanbar 
Sharafi, was a calligrapher and poet in the service of Qazi Sharaf 
al-Din, governor of Qum. Hafiz Qanbar wrote suls extremely well and 
was also a master of the nasta‘lig script, which he wrote in the style 
of his great contemporary Sultan ‘Ali (f. 6a, f. 6b). 

The father of the author was Sharaf al-Din Husayn, upon whom 
Shah Tahmäsp bestowed the title of Mir Munshi. His son writes with 
filial affection and enthusiasm of his learning and piety, his excellent 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. 23641, f. 4865. 
` 3 See ‘Alam-ariyi (Abbasi, Tihran lithograph, p. 162. 

3 The two treatises which have hitherto been the chief sources of information 
on Persian artista and calligraphers are earlier than this. Dist Muhammad wrote 
in 951/1544 and ‘Ali, the Turkish commentator, in 995/1587. 

t “Eine neuentdeckte Quelle zur Geschichte Irans im 16. Jahrhundert," 
ZDMG., 14, Heft 3—4 (1935), pp. 315-328. 
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script, and his ability as a poet. He was successively munshi to Sam 
Mirza in Harat, scribe to the secretariat under the vakil Ahmad Beg 
° Nir Kamal, and vazir at the court of the famous Ibrahim Mirza, 
when that prince was governor in Mashhad. He died at the age of 76 
in the year 990/1582. 

In his youth Qazi Ahmad lived with his father in Mashhad at the 
court of [brahim Mirza. Their patron was a collector of books, paintings, 
and calligraphy, and had gathered about him in his library a large 
company of poets, scholars, calligraphers, and artists. An enthusiastic 
admirer of the calligrapher Mir ‘Ali, he collected every specimen of 
his script which he could find, and modelled his own writing on that 
of this master. According to our author, he possessed half of all the 
manuscripts written by Mir ‘Ali. He tried his hand at all the arts and 
excelled in them all, from poetry and music to medicine and 
cookery. He was a crack shot, too, with bow and musket, and an 
expert swimmer and polo player. To all about him he was gentle 
and kind. He was put to death by his cousin Ismail II in 
984/1576. 

Qazi Ahmad studied under many masters: ‘Ali Asghar, of Käshän, 
father of the painter Aga Riza, taught him the art of drawing arabesques 
(pichak). He studied also under Muhammad Jadval the illuminator, 
and practised writing under the supervision of Shah Mahmid and 
Mir Sayyid Ahmad. His title of Qazi is proof that he was versed in 
the religious law. That later he travelled much in Iran is manifest 
from references in my manuscript, and is confirmed by the manuscript 
described by Professor Hinz. It is clear from his writing that he was 
well acquainted with the scholars and artists of his time. Of Iskandar 
Munshi, the historian of Shah ‘Abbas, he wrote: “I look upon him 

as my own son." 

He lived in the reigns of four kings: Tahmäsp I, Ismaîl II, 
Muhammad Khuda-banda, and ‘Abbas I. 

Two quotations will serve to show the author’s direct 25d simple 
style and his treatment of his subject. The first concerns the great 
calligrapher Shih Mahmüd, of Nishäpür, the scribe of the famous 
manuscript of Nizami's Khamsa, illustrated by Bihzäd, Mirak, 
and other artists, which is now in the Library of the British 
Museum (Or. 2265). The note on Àqà Riza adds something to our 
knowledge of that much discussed painter. 
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Shah Mahmüd 
خواهر زاده و شا کرد‎ ë زرن‎ oe شاه‎ UY pa [530] 
Ya ras ux او ار و‎ nasus uat 
TEE E 
jowl nta Sig cd md j 
باری نویسی ۰.. مولانا نظام‎ Kile سلطان علیک و میر‎ 
نیشابور و در‎ abs از‎ [ta]... e الدین شاه مود زرين‎ 
بوده و نظیر خود ندارد و قطمهای جلى و‎ JAM عدم‎ AN 
خنی او بسبار است و سه بخط غبار ج ے شاه ججاه جنت‎ 
استادان‎ eae نوشت هکه‎ cul d با رکه سید السلالین و اعدل‎ 
هیچ خوش ویسی بدان قاعده و با کيزک‎ Sail داده‎ GLa 
«y کتابت نکرده و آن خمسه بتصویر استاد بپزاد نقاش اقام‎ 
در ایام 7 و جوای و نشو و نما و خلاصه حیات و‎ UN ys 
در دار‎ Gar و‎ ody aud زندکانی ملازم رکاب شاه علیین‎ 
LAY dé لساطثه تبراز در مدرسة تصریه در بالاعانه جانب‎ 
بادشاه کیوان وقار از وادی خط‎ oT برد و در آخر کارکه‎ T 
ملكت و ملکت و معموری بلاد و‎ coles و نقاشی دلکیر کشته‎ 
+ رعیت مشغول کته مولانارا رخصت کرده‎ dle ob, 


dis ae LS a EE 
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مشپور بقدمکاه حضرت امام هام عليه افضل الصلوة و السل E41‏ 
که درجنب چپار باغ uL LAT‏ است در بالاخانه بسر می برد و 
cos‏ و عبادت مشنول بود و در ان مکان بکتابت مشنول 
یی بود و قطعه یی وشت ت و باران اهل بحخدمتش رسیده از 
بتش 2 بوداد و قریب به بیست سال T‏ نچنان اوقات کذرانید 
shes © Ati‏ ا و n‏ دو 
See SRT‏ بش pa Gee beng‏ من الله و سيدا i‏ 
bus‏ و نبا من ۱ این ste or ce‏ 
قومی ۾ نداشت as‏ مت 
dios |‏ لبود و ae "X‏ ی بافت وی در شپور سنه ای 
واو مشبد مقدس مزک مس فوت 44 و 
درجنب مزارم حویی منفوری UY pa‏ سلطان Je‏ مدفون کشت 
UY ga‏ شاه مود boss‏ بسیارغوب میکفت از اقسام > 
خواه قصیده و خواه غزل و خواه abs‏ و رباعی LAP‏ لیکو 
میکفت و این اشمار از قصیده اوست که در مد ح حضرت )060( 
امام هام عليه o lall‏ والسلام کفته و بقلل je‏ 2423 راه رو 
دار oil‏ روضه عرش منزله چسانیده 


1 Jal in text. 
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من قصید به | 
udi‏ مه عمر مود کاتب اکرچه بعصیان سیه کرده دفتر 
حرف خطایش خط عفو د رکش حق على اہن موسی این جعفر 
ترحم که هستم قلیل البضاعه ‏ بنفات بسر برده اوقات بکسر 
دمادم.ز ماضی باشکک ندامت کم چېره را زر 
jad‏ شود ای بادشاه sls‏ شخط خطایش بکش خط سرا 
alus‏ ولاز خر لباز Pus ses‏ این نسخه 
. وشته شد 
دهان يار Db‏ جست و خودشرا ک کرد 
جو جستم از لب لماش نشان تس مکرد 

]558[ شکفت 4822 دل جان حیات دیکر بافت | 

کشود بالب de‏ پرور و کلم کرد 
rs Sn ee ee‏ 

عزیز و حترمم در مان مر دم کرد 
کی edu Uses‏ رید 
۱ بکنج فقر و قناعت بسی تنعم کرد 
[56a] ,‏ فقي حقیر در شپور سنه اربع TP‏ در 
qe Settee fl .‏ مت هشت سال 
در ان 342 LT.‏ بودم و DY ye‏ بکتابت و قطعه od‏ 
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cds s also EA‏ هرت سال s‏ 555 در وتا >+ š‏ بود 
فقیر کاهی مشی و تعلیم خط از مولا میکرفتم 


[535] Maulana Shah Mahmiid Zarrin Qalam was a nephew (sister’s 
son) and pupil of Maulana ‘Abdi. It is related that when Maulana 
‘Abdi was annoyed with him, he would say: “ Q unfortunate one! 
Strive to become a calligrapher. If you do not write like me, then write 
for once like those fellows Sultan ‘Ali and Mir ‘Ali.” ... 

[54a] Maulana Shah Mahmüd ... was a native of Nishapür. 
In the art of writing he was without a peer, and there are many 
calligraphs (qit‘a-h@) by him in jak (large writing) and khaft (small 
writing. He wrote for Shah Tahmäsp in a minute script (khaft-i 
ghubar) a copy of the Khamsa which has been acknowledged by all 
the experts to be unique in its regularity and clarity. This Khamsa 
was completed with illustrations by Bihzad. 

Shah Mahmüd . . . was in the service of Shah Tahmäsp in the 
period of his youth and development and for the best part of his 
life. He was for a time in Tabriz, where he lived in an upper room 
on the north side of the Nasriya Madrasa." At last, when the Shah 
grew weary of calligraphy and painting and occupied himself with 
the government of the country and with improving the condition of 
his subjects, Shah Mahmüd was released from service. He came 
to Mashhad and dwelt there. He lived in an upper room of the madrasa 
known as the Qadamgah (Footprint) of the Holy Imam Riza, which is 
situated near the Chahar Bagh. [54b] His time was spent in pilgrimage 
to the shrine, and worship; in copying, making calligraphs, and in 
conversation with the friends who gathered about him. In this manner 
he passed nearly twenty years. He never married, but acted in 
accordance with thé verse: ‘God announceth John to thee, who 
shall be a verifier of the word from God, and a great one, chaste, and 
a prophet of the number of the just." 3 He lived celibate (hasür 


1 Built by Uzun Hasan (d. 882/1477-8). Cf. V. Minorsky, “ Geographical Factors 
in Persian Art,” BSOS., ix, 3, p. 636. 

* The author states (015) that when Sh&h Tahmäsp dismissed all the calligraphers 
who had been in his service, he made an exception in favour of Dist Muhammad, 
_ of Harat, who was his favourite. This scribe must, I think, be the same who was 

previously librarian of Bahram Mirza, and author of the treatise on calligraphers and 
artists which forms the preface to the album of Bahram Mirz&, now in the Topkapu 
Serai Library in Istanbul. 
3 Qur'ün, iii, 34. 
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büd), without kith or kin, single and alone. He was in receipt of no 
pension or stipend and none gave him help. He died in Mashhad in 
the year 972/1564—5 and was buried beside the tomb of Mir ‘Ali. 

Maulana Shah Mahmüd composed excellent poetry, whether in 
the form of qasida, ghazal, qit/a, or ruba'. The following verses are 
from a gastda of his in praise of [55a] the Imam Riza. He wrote the 
poem in a bold script (ja!) and hung it in the corridor of the Dar 
al-Siyada of the shrine of Imam Riza. 


O God, through all his life Mahmüd the scribe 
has with his sins made black his book. 
Draw Thou a line of pardon through his faulty letters 
for the sake of ‘Ali ibn Müsä ibn Ja‘far. 
Have pity upon him, for he is one of little worth, 
his days have all been passed in negligence. 
Constantly, remembering past sins, 
his face is paled with tears of penitence. 
By Thy grace, O forgiving King, 
draw Thou a line from end to end through his faulty script. 


He wrote altogether about 500 distiches, in the form of qasida, 
ghazal, ruba‘t, and qu'a. I include here one of his ghazals, to adorn 
this work. 


My heart sought the mouth of the Beloved and lost itself, 
I sought a sign from His ruby lip—He smiled. 
The bud of my heart burst, my soul found a new life, 
when the Life-giver opened His lips and spoke. 
What a benison when to-day His stern eye 
looked once more with pity upon me, weary-hearted ! 
When the Beloved included me in the pack of his dogs 
He made me honoured and respected among men. 
One who lke Mahmüd has withdrawn from the world 
finds sufficient happiness in the corner of poverty and contentment. 


[56a] The author went to Mashhad in his youth (dar aiyām-i 
sabi) in the year 964,* and remained in that holy city for eight years. 
Maulana Shih Mahmüd at that time was engaged in writing (kitäbat) 
and in making calligraphs (qu'a). He lived for eight years longer? 
and I occasionally studied and practised penmanship under his 
direction. 


1 A.D. 1556-7. 
3 Eight years from the time of the arrival of the author in Mashhad. 
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Aga Riza 
Se ts ne 
Leo) te pag ele ES sls cgay 
رسانیده که اکر‎ gi وشبیه کشی را‎ IT تزا کت قل وچېره‎ 
ر دت د 5 او‎ GN os 639 (2903.94 j و بپزاد‎ gl 
کردندی و درین عصر قرینه ندارد و استادان مصور و نقاشان‎ 
شتا کنو وس از‎ i قادر که درین حزو زمانند اورا‎ 
Ath دارد امید که موفق‎ GF پیشینان ربوده و هنوز ایام‎ 
o و بسمت ملاژمت بادشاه کامکار سلاله اه اطبارموسوم‎ Dan 
Eun اختیار‎ aol صوری پرداخته ودک ان نادشاه‎ "FA 
هزار آمرن برآن کار عوده آکرچه بنده بادرا ک ملاقات‎ oe e 
festin s i US تشه وا‎ dis 
MELT است دروقتی که والد ماحد او در مشپد مقدس در‎ als 
واب 3522 ام ابو الفتح سلطان ابراهیم میرزا می بود قرب ده‎ 
au وزارت واب‎ e که‎ à سال وی در منزل والد‎ 
داششد ہی بود و فقیر در عنفوان خوردی مشق ت در خدمت‎ 
ملحوظ بود‎ SIG ایشان میکردم و واسط؛ قرب قم وکاشان‎ 
* A separate notice of “Ali Asghar is given, 118, as follows: مولانا على اصفر استاد.‎ 
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[14a] The beautiful painter (musavvir-i zibà) Aga Riza is the son 
of Maulana Asghar. It is fitting that the present age should boast of 
his existence, for in the flower of his youth he brought the delicacy 
of his brushwork, painting and portraiture (nazakat-t, qalam va chihra 
gushayi va shabih kashi) to such a point that if Mani and Bihzad 
were living to-day they would call down daily upon his hand and 
brush a thousand benedictions. In this age he has no equal. Master 
portrait painters and able artists acclaim his talent (tra musallam 
midarand), and he has snatched from his forerunners the ball of 
precedence. He-has yet time for [further] progress, and I hope that 
he will prosper. He has been appointed to the service of Shah ‘Abbas. 
On one occasion he finished a portrait which caused that famous 
monarch to utter in spite of himself a thousand benedictions on the 
work. 

Although I have not had the honour of meeting him and he knows 
nothing of me, yet there is between us a bond of pupilship. His honoured 
father, when he was in Mashhad in the library of my Prince Abü'l 
Fath Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, lived for nearly ten years in the house 
of my father, who held the office of vazir to the prince. And I, as a 
child (dar *unfuvan-i khurdi) used to practise drawing arabesques 
(pichak) under him. Because of the proximity of Qum and Käshän 
we felt a bond of union between us. 


CALLIGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS MENTIONED IN THE TREATISE 


Calligraphers 

(Navvab Mir) ‘Abd al-Baqi of ‘Abd Allah Hatifi. 

Yazd. ‘Abd Allah Sayrafi. - 
‘Abd al-Hadi. ‘Abd Allah Tabbakh. 
‘Abd al-Haqq of Sabzavar. (Mir) ‘Abd al-Qadir Husayni of 
‘Abd al-Hayy b. Shams al-Din Shiraz. ; 

Mashriqi. ‘Abd al-Rahim “ Anisi” b. ‘Abd 
(Khwaja) ‘Abd al-Hayy Munshi al-Rahman. 

of Astarabad. * Abd al-Rahim Khalvati. . 
‘Abd al-Karim ''P&dish&h^ b. ‘Abd al-Rahman of Khwarizm. 

‘Abd al-Rahman. . ‘Abdi of Nishäpür. 
(Hafiz) ‘Abd Allah of Shiraz. Adham Munshi of Abhar. 


(Qazt) ‘Abd Allah of Khoy b. (Malik) Ahmad of Qum. 
Qazi Sa‘d Allah. (Mir Sayyid) Ahmad of Mashhad. 
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(Mirza) Ahmad b. Mirza ‘Ata 
Allah of Isfahan. 

‘Ala Beg of Tabriz. 

(Khwaja) ‘Ala al-Din Mansür of 
Garmarüd. 

(Khwaja Mir) ‘Ali of Tabriz. 

(Mir) ‘Ali of Harát. 

(Mir) ‘Ali of Jam. 

(Mirza) ‘Ali of Sultaniyya. 

(Mirza Sultan) ‘Ali b. Khali b. 
Hasan. 

(Sultan) ‘Ali of Mashhad, 

‘Alî Riza of Mashhad. 

‘Ali Riza of Tabriz. 

(Khwaja) “Atiq Munshi of 
Ordübad. 

‘Ayshi of Hart. 

Aghar ‘Abd al-Rahman of 
Khwarizm. 

(Hafiz) Baba Jan b. Hafiz ‘Abd 
al-‘Al of Turbat. 

Baba Shah of Isfahan. 

Baha al-Din Husayn. 

(Mirza) Baysunghur b. Shahrukh. 


. Darvish Munshi of Khurasan. 


Dist Muhammad of Harat. 

Ghiyag al-Din Ghiyäss. 

Hasan ‘Ali of Mashhad. 

Hasan Beg b. Mahmüd Beg 
Salim of Tabriz. 

Haydar of Qum. 

(Mir) Husayn “ Sahvi " of Tabriz. 

(Mirza) Husayn b. Khwaja 
‘Inayat. 

(Sultan) Husayn ‘of Tin. 

Husayn ‘Ali Beg ‘Arabgirli b. 
Khwaja Shah Quli.. 

Husayn Fakhkhar of Shiraz. 

Ibn Bavvab. 

Ibn ۰ 
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Ibr&him of Astarabad. 

(Sultan) Ibrahim Mirza b. Bahram 
Mirza. 

(Mirza) Ibrahim Sultan b. 
Shahrukh. 

Idris. 

(Khwaja) Ikhtiyar Munshi of 
Harat. 

Mir ‘Imad of Qazvin. 

Beg b. Muhammad.‏ هم 

Iskandar Beg Munshi. 

Isma‘il b. Ibrahim of Astarabad. 

Ja‘far of Tabriz. 

Jamshid Mu'amma^. 

(Khwaja Jan) Jibra^il * Tughrà^ ۳ 
of Khurasan. 

(Mirza) Kafi Munshi. 

(Shaykh) Kamal of Sabzavar. 

(Hafiz) Kamal al-Din Husayn of 
Harat. 

(Mir) Khalil Allah Husayni. 

(Mir) Khalil of Bäkharz. 

(Sultan) Mahmüd b. Ibrahim 
“ Najati" of Astarabad. 

(Khwaja) Mahmüd b. Ishaq 
Shihabi of Harat. 

Mahmüd “ Majnün ” of Harat. 

Mahmid Siyavush of Shiraz. 

(Mir Sayyid) Muhammad of 
Sabzavar. 

(Shah) Mahmüd Zarrin-qalam of 
Nishàpür. 

Malik of Qazvin b. Shuhra Mir. 

(Mir) Mansür of Astarabad. 

Maasüd of Tabriz. 

Ma'rüf Khattat of Baghdad. 

(Khwaja)  Mirak Munshi of 
Karman. 

Mu ‘in al-Din. 

(Khwaja Mir) Muhammad. 

14 
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(Malik) Muhammad of Harat. 

(Khwaja Mir) Muhammad of Qum/ 

(Mir) Muhammad of Sabzavar. 

(Mirza) نت‎ b. ‘Al Beg 
Surkh. 

(Pw) Muhammad of Shiraz. 

(Pir) Muhammad: Sani of Shiraz. 

(Shah) Muhammad “ Vaqifi" of 
Mashhad. 

(Sultan) Muhammad “ Najati” 
b. Ibrahim of Astarabad. 

Muhammad Abrishumi. 

Muhammad Amin of Mashhad. 

Muhammad Amin Munshi. 

Muhammad Baqir of Kashan. 

(Qazî) Muhammad Baqir of 
Ordiibad. 

Muhammad Hafiz of Qum. 

(Mir) Muhammad Husayn. of 
Bakharz. 

(Mirza) Muhammad Husayn b. 
Mirza Shukr Allah. 

Muhammad Husayn b. 
Allah of Tabriz. 

Muhammad Husayn of Harat. 

(Sultan) Muhammad Khandan. 

(Sultan) Muhammad Nir. 

Muhammad Riza Charkhtab of 
Mashhad. . - 

` Muhammad Sharif. 

(Shaykh) Muhammad Tamimi of 
Qazvin. 

(Hajj) Muhammad Tir. 

Muhammad Zahir. 

Muhammad Zaman. 

Muhammadi Beg. 

Muhibb ‘Ali b. Rustam ‘Ali. 

Mu'zz al-Din Fons of 
Käshan. 

. Musa Beg, a Turk. 

Ni‘mat Allah. 


‘Tnayat 


Ninat Allah Bavvab. ` 
Nizam of Bukhara. 
Nigäm al-Din of a b. Shams 

al-Din.’ i 

Nigam al-Din ‘Ali of Tabriz. ' 

Nizàm al-Din Sharaf of Abarqüh: 

(Mir) Qasim "b. Mir Mangus of 

Astarabad. 

Qasim Shadishah. 

(Hafiz) Qanbar Sharafi. 

(Mir) Rüh Allah b. Sharaf Jahan. 

Rukn al-Din Mas'üd “ Halmi 
Rukna ”’. 

Rustam ‘Ali, nephew of Bihzäd. 

Rüzbihàn of Shiraz. 

(Mir) Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. 
Mirza Sharaf Jahan of Qazvin. 

Salim of Astarabad. 

(Mir) Sana'ï of Nishäpür. 

Shuhra Mir of Qazvin. 

Shams al-Baysunghüri. 

Shams al-Din Mashriqi Quttàbi. 

Shams al-Din Muhammad of 
Bistam. 

Shams al-Din Muhammad Zahir 
of Shiraz. 

Shams al-Din Sani. 

Sharaf al-Din Husayn, MirMunshi, 
of Qum. 

(Mirza) Sharaf Jahan b. Qazi 
Jahan Hasani. 

Simi of Nishapiir. 

Taj Salmani of Isfahan. 

(Shah) Tahmasp. 

(Khwaja) ‘Ubayd Allah. 

(Qazt) Ulugh Beg of Ordübád. 

‘Umar Aqta‘. 

(Sayyid) Vali of Qum. 

Yàqüt Must‘agimi. 

Yari of Harat. 

Zayn al-Din Mahmüd. 
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Artists 


‘Abd al-Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Vahhab. 

‘Abd Allah Mudhahhib of Shiraz. 

‘Abd al-Samad of Mashhad. 

‘Abd al-Vahhab. 

Abul Ma'süm Mirza Mausilli. 

(Mir Sayyid) ‘Al. 

(Mirza) ‘Ali. 

‘Ali Asghar of Kashan. 

Bahram Mirza. 

Bibzad. 

Darvish. 

Dist Divana. 

(Mirza) Ghaffar. 

Ghiyäs al-Din Muhammad of 
Mashhad. 

Habib Allah of Sava. 

(Ustad) Hasan of Baghdad. 

(Aqa) Hasan of Harát. 

Ibrahim Mirza. 

Kamal of Kashan. 

Khalifa. 


(Aqa) Mirak of Isfahan. 

(Khwaja) Mirak ‘of Khurasan. 

(Hajj) Muhammad. 

(Shaykh) Muhammad of Sabzavar. . 

(Sultan) Muhammad of Tabriz. 

Muhammad Amin Jadval of 
Mashhad. f 

Mir Musavvir of Badakhshan. 

Muzaffar ‘Ali. 

Nadhr ‘Ali Qati’ of Badakhshan. 

Nazari of Qum. 

Qadimi. 

Qasim ‘Ali of Khuräsan. 

(Aqa) Riza b. Asghar. 

Sadiqi Beg Afshar. 

Siy&vush Beg. 

(Shah) Tahmasp. 

(Mir) Yahya of Tabriz. 

Yari of Harat. 

Zayn al-Din of Tabriz. 


Note.—Since this brief account was written, I have learned of the 
existence of another copy of Qazi’ Ahmad’s treatise. This is in the 
library of Aga Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali in Hyderabad. His daughter, 
Miss Zuhra Dà'i-zàda, states in a letter to the Persian journal 
Armaghan 1 that she intends to publish the treatise as her thesis for 
the M.A. degree at the University of Hyderabad. Her manuscript 
lacks a page or more of the introduction, but seems otherwise to be 
complete. Its publication will provide a welcome addition to the 
sources available for the study of the calligraphers and artists of Iran. 
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Aspects of Islam in Ninetéenth-Century South Africa 
By 8: A. ROCELIN 


RITING about life in Mecca in 1884-5 Professor C. Snouck 
Hurgronje made this observation: “A class of Jáwah who 
dwell outside the geographical boundaries but who in late years 
have made regular pilgrimages to Mekka are people from the Cape of 
Good Hope. They are derived from Malays, formerly brought to the 
Cape by the Dutcli, with a small mixture of Dutch blood. ‘Some 
words of their Malay speech have passed into the strange, clipped 
Dutch dialect of the Boers. On the other hand they have exchanged 
their mother tongue for Cape Dutch, of course retaining many Malay 
expressions. Taking into consideration the genuinely Dutch names 
of many of these Ahl Káf (as they are called in Mekka) one is tempted 
to believe that degenerated Dutch have been drawn by them into 
their religion, and many types among thenr increase the probability 
of this suggestion. Separated from intercourse with other Moslims 
they would scarcely have had the moral strength to hold their religion 
had not eager co-religionists come to them from abroad. When and 
whence these came is not known to me; however this may be, the 
mosques in Cape Colony have been more fervently supported in 
the last twenty years than ever before, more trouble is taken in 
teaching religion and every year some of the Ahl Káf fare on pilgrimage 
to the Holy City." 1 

Elsewhere I have endeavoured to trace somo of the steps which 
led to the establishment of the first mosque? at the Cape, but my aim 
in this study is to discuss some other hitherto unknown factors in the 
growth of Islamic institutional existence in South Africa during the 
nineteenth century. It is the present writer’s hope to answer several 
of the queries set by Professor Snouck Hurgronje and others. 

At the outset it may be remarked that, long before the European 
authorities tolerated the first public opening of the Mosque at Cape- 
town in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, Muslim slaves or 
political prisoners, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, where- 
ever and whenever they could find the opportunity, attempted to 


1 Mekka im the latter part of the Nineteenth Century. Translated into English by 
J. H. Monahan (1931 edition), pp. 215-16. 

* 8: A. Rochlin, “The First Mosque at the Cape," S.A. Journal of Science (Johannes- 
burg, March, 1937). I 
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practice their. Faith: Among these slaves were several divines who 
were exiled to the Cape from Eastern Asia.! The best known of them 
was Sheikh Yusuf, who, in 1694, together with his forty disciples, was 
exiled to the Cape by the command of the Dutch rulers in Batavia. 
A noteworthy participant in the last great struggle for Bantamese 
independence, Sheikh Yusuf—pioneer of Islam in this country— 
was a personality of some eminence among his co-religionists.® He 
died in 1699 on the farm Zandvliet, in the Stellenbosch district, and 
to-day, as in the past, many Cape Malays make a pilgrimage to his 
tomb. 

George Foster records that in the 1770’s a few of these slaves 
“weekly meet in 8 private house belonging to a free Mahommedan 
in order to read, or rather chaunt, several prayers, and chapters of the 
Koran. As they have no priest among them, they cannot partake of 
any acts of worship ۰ 

Probably the first lengthy account of a Cape Muslim festival one 
has so far come across is that described by Thunberg*: “On the 
28th of June (1772) the Javanese here celebrated their New Year. 
For this purpose they had decorated an apartment in a house with 
carpets that covered the ceiling, walls, and floor. At some distance 
from the farthest wall an altar was raised, from the middle of which 
a pillar rose up to the ceiling covered with narrow slips of gilt paper 
and silk alternately: from above, downwards, ran a kind of lace 
between the projecting edges. At the base of this pillar were placed 
bottles with nosegays stuck in them. Before that altar lay a cushion, 
and on this a large book. The women, who were all standing or sitting 
near the door, were neatly dressed, and the men wore nightgowns of 
silk or cotton. Frankincense was burned. The men sat cross-legged on 
the floor, dispersed all over the room. Several yellow wax candles were 
lighted up. Many of the assembly had fans, which they found very 
useful for cooling themselves in the great heat necessarily produced 


1 For instance, in 1773, Normare, a rebellious priest, was sent as a convict to 
the Cape. Vide Cape Archives, Leibbrandt's MS.: Index to Annexures to Minutes 
of Council of Policy. 

* References to him are to be found in François Valentyn's Oud en Nieuw Oost- 
Indiën (Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1724-6), vol. 3, pp. 208-9; vol. 4, pp. 108, 123 ; 
vol. 5, p. 47. The first lengthy description of his tomb was given by Dr. Karl Scherzer, 
Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian frigate Novara in the 
Years 1857, 1858 and 1859 (London, 1861), vol. 1, pp. 246-8. 

* George Foster, A Voyage Round the World (London, 1777), pp. 60-1. 

* Charles Thunberg, Travels in Europe, Africa, and Asia (London, 1795), vol. 1, 
pp. 132-4. + 
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by the assemblage of a great number of people in a small space. Two 
priests were distinguished by a small conical cap from the rest who 
wore handkerchiefs tied about their heads in the form of a turban. 
About eight in the evening the service commenced, when they began 
to sing, loud and soft alternately, sometimes the priests alone, at 
other times the whole congregation.: After this a priest read aloud out 
of a great book that lay on the cushion before him. I observed them 
reading after the Oriental manner, from right to left, and imagined 
it to be Al Coran they were reading, the Javanese being mostly 
Mahometans. Between the singing and reading coffee was served 
up in cups, and the principal man of the congregation at intervals 
accompanied their singing on the violin. I understood afterwards 
that this was a prince from Java who had opposed the interests of 
the Dutch East India Company, and for that reason had been brought 
from his native country to the Cape, where he lives at the Company's 
expence.”? 

Before the close of the eighteenth century local Muslim worship 
became more regular owing to the larger number of freed coloured 
folk as well as of persons who knew more of Islamic life and lore than 
before. In 1799, Mirza Abu Talib Khan was able to report! that 
“ among them I met with many pious good Mussalmans, several of 
whom possessed considerable property. I had the pleasure of forming 
an acquaintance with Shaikh Abdulla, the son of Abd al Aziz, a native 
of Mecca, who having come to the Cape on some commercial adventure, 
married the daughter of one of the Malays and settled here.” 

But it was during the course of the next century that their com- 
munal organization further developed as a consequence of the change 
brought about by the Second British Occupation of the Cape.? 
Especially after the year 1838, when slavery had been abolished, 
public worship became more regular and so attracted attention.’ 


1 Vide the English edition of his T'ravels, translated by Charles Stewart (London, 
1814), vol. 1, pp. 87-8. Consult also the undated memorial of Prince Radien, who 
asked the authorities to allow him to proceed to Mecca from Capetown—Cape 
Archives, B.O. (1795-1803), No. 34. 

* See Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. 8, South Africa ; chaps. x-xii. 

3 8. A. Rochlin, “ Early Arabio Printing at the Cape of Good Hope," BSOS., 
Vol. VII, p. 53. South African Commercial Advertiser (Capetown), 10th December, 
1884, contains a report of an address presented by Cape Malay divines to Governor 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban respecting “ the total abolition of Slavery at the expence of 
the Noble Britons—a deed of Mercy which has put an end for ever to Oppression, 
and removed every m&rk of subjection from our Race. We know not how to convey 
to your Excellenoy the sentiments which melt our hearts!” 
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Althougb they did not establish their first mosque at Capetown until 
the early part of the 1850’s, yet on no occasion did they miss a chance 
of practising their religion. One of the reasons that may have 
prompted them to adopt the latter line of activity is given by a con- 
temporary ? who opined that “ the natural consequence of this neglect 
(of Christian education) is that vast numbers of slaves profess no 
religion whatever; the vast majority of those who do are followers 
of the doctrines of Mohammed ; few, very few, make any profession 
of Christianity, or attend at any place of religious worship; still 
fewer have become catechumens; and the number of the baptized 
is extremely small and to be found chiefly among the rising generation: 
The proprietors do not in general discourage the embracing of Moham- 
medanism. They probably prefer to have slaves of this persuasion in 
their wine-cellars, from the sobriety which their religion inculcates ; 
they at best seem to be perfectly indifferent on the subject.” And 
yet, in another direction, too, their loyalty to the new rulers of the 
land following the year 1806 may have contributed somewhat to the 
esteem in which they were subsequently held by their European 
friends.? 

As elsewhere, the overpowering influence of their divines in their 
daily lives can be traced back to an early period of their history in 
these parts. Ever since the day their communal structure was founded 
here the clerical element has dominated the scene. 

Where did their divines originally come from ? As in the previous 
century, most of them hailed from the Dutch East Indies but from 


1 B. A. Rochlin, S.A. Journal of Science (March, 1937), p. 1102; Gleanings in 
Africa (London, 1806), p. 246. 

3 Rev. William Wright, Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope (London, 1831), pp. 4-5; 
James Backhouse, Narrative of a Visit to Mauritius and South Africa (London, 
1844), p. 82. . 

3 For instance, “ A Cape Colonist" in his The Cape Malays (Capetown, 1883), 
pp. 16-17, praises the efficiency of a Malay Artillery Corps during—and after—the 
Second British Occupation of the Cape; P. B. Borcherds, An Auto-Biographical 
Memoir (Capetown, 1861), pp. 255-6. Moreover, they, too, participated in the various 
Kafir Wars, especially the important one of 1846, when General Cloete, in dismissing 
them from active service, wrote thus: “ His Excellency desires them to accept his 
thanks for the services which they have rendered, in arms, for the protection of the 
country, and the subjugation of our Kafir enemies. Many of them, besides encountering 
the peril of war, have been exposed to great fatigue and privations innumberable, 
under the peculiar features of the war in which they have been engaged.” —“ A Cape 
Colonist,” op. cit; p. 12. They also stood by the Government of the dey in regard 
to the Indian Mutiny, holding collections for the sufferers conc@rned. S.A. Commercial 
Advertiser, 8th September, 1858. š 
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the year 1800 onwards several of their spiritual leaders came from 
other parts of Asia as well. Thus, in the period 1800-1850, one dis- 
covers these names mentioned frequently: Frans van Bengalen, 
Achmet van Arabia, and Achmet van Bengal! A contemporary 
records ° that “ the Malays have a mosque in Capetown, with a regular 
priest, established and supported by themselves, and it is & curious 
circumstance that the ancestor of the present head priest was sent 
for from the Upper Provinces of Bengal in India, to take the post of 
spiritual guide and teacher to the Mahometan population of the 
Cape Colony. His son succeeded to the office, which is now held, or was 
so late as 1844, by some direct or lineal descendant." Further at 
that time, also, quite a number of local-born persons acted as religious 
leaders. The most popular of them appeared to be one Carel of the 
Cape, who usually styled himself “ The first Pilgrim and Priest ”.’ 
He seemed to have been well liked by the Europeans of his generation. 
Of him the Rev. Dr. Camilleri, an Anglican, wrote: “ I was very much 
respected by Carel Pilgrim, who would have come over to the Christian 
Church were he not so old and impoverished. He reads the Bible at 
my instigation, and teaches out of it.” * 

Were all these men scholarly individuals ? Did they know much 
about their Faith in general ? Owing to the lack of material no definite 
answer can be given. On the one hand, the author of The State of 
` the Cape of Good Hope in 1822 (London, p. 68) š states that “ one 
of the Imams is said to be a learned man, well versed in the Hebrew 
and Arabic tongues, and in Al Coran which he chants with taste and 
devotion". The name of this particular divine is unknown to the 
present writer. On the other hand, later on in the century an intelligent 


1 The African Almanac for 1802; The African Court Calendar for 1807 seqq.; 
The South African Almanac and Directory for 1830 seqq.; Kaapsche Almanak en 
Naamboek voor het Jaar 1833 seqq.; and The Cape of Good Hope Annual Register, 
Directory, and Almanac for 1837. There are also to be found in the above volumes the 
names of people who were known as “ Malay schoolmasters ". Did they act as divines 
as well? While an Abdol Kamie designated himself as “ Malay priest to the Supreme 
Court ۰ 

3 The anonymous author of Sketches of Some of the Various Classes and Tribes 
inhabiting the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope (London, 1851), chap.: “ Malays.” 

3 S.A. Commercial Advertiser, 22nd January, 1841; Sam Sly's African Jou 
(Capetown), 17th October, 1844. 

* J. 8. Mayson, The Malays of Capetown (Manchester, 1861), p. 33. 

5 Although its author is believed to be W. W. Bird, it was edited by the famous 
Sanskritist, H. T. Colebrooke—The Life of H. T. Colebrooke, by his son, Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke (London, 1873), pp. 335-7. 
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Cape Malay ! was compelled to write about the educational wants of 
his folk : “ The great fault of our people is that however clever in their 
: business, as a rule, they .are wholly ignorant about their religion. 
Very few indeed know anything of the Arabic language, in which 
nearly all our holy books are written; and those Malays who know 
a few sentences by heart are generally quite ignorant of their meaning. 
Yet instead of doing as the Koran (Sura Beni Israel) warns them, 
‘Follow not that of which thou art ignorant, they care not in the 
least to study it for themselves. What is still worse, our Imams, too, 
know very little of the Koran or its language. When they welcomed 
the present Governor on his arrival, and when his Excellency asked 
them whether any one among them really knew the Koran well, they 
were all silent for a while. At last they honestly confessed that there 
was only one priest in-the Colony who knew the Koran well, and that 
he was at the Diamond Fields | 

“ Now this is surely a bad thing for us. What would the Christians 
in this Colony think if only one among their priests knew the Bible 
well ? ” 

Yet one cannot accept fully the-above statement. For example, 
in 1862 the leading divine at the Cape, Abdul Walia, greeting Governor 
Sir Philip Wodehouse, spoke in Arabic, which had to be translated 
into English by another of his co-religionists.* 

Also, during the century under consideration the leaders in local 
Islam -were not united as a rule in working for their people's welfare. 
Moreover they were much addicted to quarrelling among themselves, 
chiefly on personal issues. As far back as February, 1836, the leading 
journal in the Colony—the South African Commercial Advertiser— 
published lengthy correspondence from the pens of several divines 
on the merits or demerits of their respective congregations.» They 
were quite fond of fighting their claims in the magistrate’s court.‘ 
And, occasionally, they were not agreed among themselves as to 


1 The anonymous pamphleteer, Abdullah ben Yusuf ; or the Story of a Malay, as 
told by Himself (translated from the Dutch; second edition, Capetown, A.B, 1295). 


. The present writer regards him as the first of Cape Malay authors who endeavoured 


to criticize justly or otherwise the local status of Islam. 

* King Williams Town Gazette, lst February, 1862. 

3 See also the protest made by them to the Government in respect of one of their 
number charged with practising sorcery.—Cape Archives, 0.0. Memorials (1853), 
No. 119. 

* Case of Carel Pilgrim and others, De Verzamelaar (Capetown), 21st June, 1842 ; 
22nd July, 1845; Mahmat vs. Danie, The Caps Chronicle, 6th June, 1861. 
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which party should present an address of welcome to a newly-arrived 
Governor at Capetown, as in the case of Sir Bartle Frere.! 

All these factors Had a powerful effect on the subsequent growth of 
Islam at the Cape. Did the mass learn much from their divines’ 
teachings ? Apparently, no. But they, especially the younger element, 
were receiving their inspiration from another source—Mecca. “ They 
have of late years," notes an 1861 observer,? “ been brought up to a 
higher standard of orthodoxy by more frequent and direct com- 
munication with the centre of authority at Mecca. Many young men 
now proceed thither for education and numerous ‘hadjes’ may be 
seen in the streets receiving marks of respect from their more humble 
brethren." Two decades later Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje testified 
to the fact that “the Mekkans have designed for them a ‘ Sheikh ° š 
among the guides of the Jawah, but their special history has given them 
a place rather near than in the Jâwah group. Most of the ' Cape 
Pilgrims’ being fairly well off, they at once attracted sympathetic 
attention from many of the citizens. Some Turks and Mekkans 
actually travelled to the newly discovered province of Islam and did 
not fail in attempts to convert the Ah Káf from the Shafi‘ites they 
originally were, to the Hanafi rite; the revival of their almost 
forgotten Muslim traditions being counted in some degree as a rebirth 
into Islam. 

“ In Constantinople the printing of a work on Moslim law in 
Cape Dutch with Arabic letters * was encouraged from high quarters ; 


1 The Cape Argus (Capetown), 10-14th June, 1879. 

2 Ar. “ Islam at the Cape," Cape Monthly Magazine, 1861, pp. 353 seqq. Regarding 
them, too, the Colonial Secretary of the day deemed it worth while to communicate 
the following despatch to the Cape authorities which he had originally received from 
the British Consul-General at Zanzibar: “ Advantage is now beng taken by the 
Malay Mahommedans of the Cape of the continuous steam communication established 
between the Colony and Aden to perform the Pilgrimage to Mecca—a thing before 
out of their power unless at a saoriflce of time and money that few could afford. This 
year (1877) 70 Malay Pilgrima have returned by Mail Steamer and each successive 
season will no doubt bring numbers through Zanzibar. . . . These people are a quiet and 
industrious race, contrasting most favourably with every other class of pilgrims. 
In conversation they told me the trip would on an average cost each of them £100; 
but this sum no doubt includes the price of the presents they take back with them 
to their friends. The principal effect on them of their journey appears to have been 
to increase their attachment to the British Government and to contrast the liberty 
and justice they enjoy under British rule with the treatment they everywhere else 
received."—Cape Archives, G.H., 1/25 (1877), No. 48. Cf. J. S. Mayson, op. cib., 
pp. 16-18. 

* Op. cit., p. 216. 

t B. A. Rochlin, BS08., vol. VIT, p. 53. It was published in 1877. 
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in short, they seem to have regarded the new Brethren at the southern 
point of Africa as a success for the Pan-Islam movement.” 

It was in 1862 that the Turks first interested themselves in the 
fortunes of their brethren at the Cape. In a despatch (dated 15th July, 
1862) to Lord John Russell; the Turkish Ambassador at the English 
Court, Musurus, informed the British Foreign Secretary ! ‘that 
the Mussulman community of the Cape of Good Hope, after the 
occurrence of a dispute between its members relative to the practice 
of certain ceremonies,* applied to me, through the medium of one of 
their Priests, to procure for them books explanatory of the formulas 
of the religious services in use at Constantinople. 

“This request having been referred to Constantinople, and the 
new supply of the books having been judged insufficient, it has been 
deemed necessary that an Imam versed in religious matters should 
visit the Cape and give the Mussulman Priests the explanation they 
asked for. To settle the question in dispute between them, and to 
establish in this British Colony a school in which the principles of 
Islamism might be afforded to the Mussulman youth.” After the 
British Government had agreed to the Ambassador’s wishes, one 
Abu Bakr Effendi was sent out to the Cape by the Sultan as a 
religious teacher. He was not altogether successful in his mission, for 
` Governor Sir Philip Wodehouse, in a letter to the Colonial Secretary, 
the Duke of Newcastle, wrote thus 3: “ At the same time I think 
I ought to add that little good is likely to result from his prolonging 
his stay. The people to whom he has been sent do not understand a 


1 Cape Archives, G.H., 1/9 (1862), No: 119. 

3 In all probability this refers to the “ Califa "' ceremony, which was at one time 
annually performed by Cape Malays on the 11th of Rabil Achier. In 1856 the Govern- 
ment prohibited it altogether on the ground that it was proving dangerous to the law 
and peace of the community. It was looked upon as an unwanted nocturnal nuisance. 
Consult The Oalifa Question, by J. S. de Lima (Capetown, 1857). One of those who 
particularly helped the Government in the matter concerned was the Hon. P. E. 
de Roubaix, who was shortly afterwards made Consul for Turkey at Capetown.—The 
Mussulman Population at the Cape of Good Hope, by M. Kollisch (Constantinople, 
1867); and Illustrated News of the World (London), 22nd August, 1863. The “ Califa ” 
was also specially performed before Prince Alfred (later the Duke of Edinburgh) in 


connection with his visit.to the Cape in August, 1860. [Apparently this ceremony was_ 


one peouliar to the dervish orders.] 

3 Cape Archives, G.H., 31/9 (1862-4), pp. 240-1; G.H., 31/10 (1865-7), pp. 210-11. 
A relative of his was Ahmad Effendi, who was a prominent figure in the Cape com- 
munal life of his day. In September, 1898, he left South Africa for Khartoum as 
‘special correspondent for the Arabic journal Oukab. He claimed to be the first 
Muslim war correspondent ever to have left the Cape.—The Standard and Diggers’ 
News (Johannesburg), 17th October, 1898. 
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word of the Turkish language and have a most imperfect knowledge 
of Arabic, and when to this extreme difficulty of communication is 
added a jealousy of his interference with their customs and privileges 
whether proper or improper, it is but natural that he should make but 
little progress with them." 

Nevertheless, the Cape Malays continued to venerate the Sultan. 
From 1867 ! until the close of the century they usually held an annual 
service to celebrate the birthday of the Head of their Faith. In 1877, 
for example, a local representative group published the following 
notice 2: “ We, the undersigned, make this appeal to all Moslems 
residing in South Africa on behalf of the Sick and Wounded Turks. 
We trust that this appeal will not be made in vain, but that all 
Moslems will give something. . . . It is well for us to remember that 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of the Ottomans has always treated 
us with great consideration and kindness, insomuch that he has 
sent teachers of our Faith to us, to direct and guide us. It has never 
been in our power as yet to make any return for this Kindness, but now 
there is a fitting opportunity for us to show His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan our loyalty and our appreciation of His Fatherly Kindness 
and interest in us. This is the most fitting opportunity we could have 
of showing the Turks that we regard them as our Brothers in the 
Faith, and that we rejoice with them in all their joys, and mourn with 
them in all their sorrows.” 

Such was the atmosphere in which the Cape Muslims found them- 
selves at the close of the nineteenth century. 


1 S.A. Commercial Advertiser, 13th February, 1807 ; The Cape Malays (Capetown, 
1883), pp. 14-15. One of the immediate results of the Turkish influence on them 
was that they began to wear the fez—a headgear unknown to them previously, vide 
H. A. Broome, A Ramble in the Cape Peninsula (Capetown, 1884), p. 14. 

2 Cape Times (Capetown), 18th July, 1877. As late as 1897, the Muslims of 
Durban sent an addreas to the Sultan of Turkey, congratulating him on his victory 
over the Greeks.—The Standard and Diggers’ News, 9th August, 1897. 
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Two Mende Tales 
By Rarpu Engnr-ErBEn 
“INTRODUCTION 


Tyrus a my stay in the British Protectorate of Sierra Leone in 

° the yéar 1935 I had the opportunity of studying the Mende 
language, one of the most important languages spoken in this part 
of West Africa. Through the kind intermediary of the British authori- 
ties and by the friendly help of some missionaries, I was able to get 
knôwledgé of the different dialects of the Mende language, and to 
collect a considerable number of stories, fables, and tales. 

` The following two téxts are ‘specimens of the innumerable Mende 
atoriés dealing with the “ Bush Demon”, a fabulous creature, who 
is supposed by thé natives to be very powerful, and very often to 
béhave extremely inimically towards mankind. 

The first version of the two tales was taken down in one of the 
remote Mêhde villages in the centre of the Southern Province of Sierra 
Leone, and was based upon the reports of several nativés. Later on 
during à stay in the District Headquarters of Pujehun it was made 
possible for me to obtain from a hative mission school teacher the 
vernacular version of the two tales as commonly told among the 
Mende. This version is reproduced below. 

The orthography used in the following transcription is that recom- 
mended by the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures in London. Length of vowel is marked by doubling the 
vowel-letter. Nasalization is indicated by placing a wavy line above 
the vowel which is nasalized. Tones are marked on each syllable, as 
far as a was possible to fix them exactly. [High tone ^, low `, mid و"‎ 
rising Y, falling ^.] 

The English translation of the tales was verified by the above- 
mentioned native mission school teacher, and by some other native 
infórmants who had a good knowledge of the English language. 
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THE Story or THE LITTLE TwIN-BROTHER WHO SET FREE HIS ELDER 
SISTER OAUGHT BY THE BusH DEMON 


1. häni wall ya kómé tèsi 
hû. 2. kè i nyàhá yèlé longa 
kè i lóggà à هو‎ 3. kà i 
ndeí yée nyàäheî ji mà yè: 
“ngá bí jold.” 

4. kè 1 nyàhei wümbá kè tí 
ya pèlei hi. 5. ké tí ya nddgboi 
hi kè tí ya ngàfet yê tàa ht. 
6. hátwal à númú me. 7. hátwal 
1 nde& nyàheï mà yà: ''pgée 
bí me" 8. yè: “nga bí 
job.” 9.ipgí wümbá, 1 li pélé 
bù. 10. ngèlé wo, háiwal i li 
pélei ma, i náuggà 15, ì tí hou, 
ili à té pélé bà. 11. pg 
nyáhel èe námu me. 12. hàni 
wal 1 li nddgboi hû, i li, 1 hia 
hot. 13.1 wá là ngi nyéhel wè. 
14. kè 1 yá gbàmà. 


15. pgi ndé wüloï i hlyé kà 
1 ya ggí ndé wal gdama kè 
1 nde& pgi ndei mà yè: “mû 
lí yé gdama.”’ 16. kè tí hijépgà 
kà tí ya. 

17. kè haiwal i wá ngi yê 
tia hû kë li هو‎ nyáhel Dni ke 
1 tópgà ngi mà. 18. häîwaï ì 
pgi ndé wûlo! houpgá. 19. yè: 
“lí bi wá à bí ndà ! " I 


1. The Bush Demon went to a 
meeting into the town. 2. And he 
saw some woman, and he fell in love 
with her. 3. And he said to this 
woman: “I will marry you." 

4, And he seized the woman, and 
they went into the road. 5. And they 
went into the bush, and they went 
into the Bush Demon's own town. 
6. The Bush Demon devours human 
beings. 7. The Bush Demon said to 
the woman: ''I shall not devour 
you.” 8. He said: “I wil marry 
you." 9. He seized her, (and) he 
went home. 10. At daybreak the 
Bush Demon went into the road, he 
saw people, he caught them, (and) 
brought them home. 11. His wife 
will not eat human beings. 12. The 
Bush Demon went into the bush 
(again) he went (and) caught an 
animal. 13. He brought it to his 
wife. 14. Then he went (away) again. 

15. Her (the woman's) little 
brother got up, and he went to his 
elder sister, and he said to his sister : 
“Let us go to (our) mother!" 
16. And they started, and they went. 

l7. Then the Bush Demon came 
into his town, and as he did not see 
his wife, he followed her. 18. The 
Bush Demon caught her little 
brother. 19. He said: “Go and 
bring your sister (back) |” 
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20. ndópoi i hiye, 1 If, i ggi ` 


ndé màlé. 21.1 ndeğ pgi ma 
yè: “hiyé mi H!” 22. ké 
häiwai 1 ndeã ngi mbélei mà 
yè: “bia H à nyá nyàhei à 
kpindfi ji!” 

23. kè ngèlé woa, kè gi ndé 
i gi wumbuá kè tí hitia pèlèi 
hi. 24. kà tí ya kà tí njed 
màleggà. 25. njeel wingd kè 

tí gélé yée njesi jí mà. 


26. kè h&iwall wupgà kè i 
hiyaa kè ( topga tí mà pèlèi hû. 


27. kè 1 tí màlépgà kà 1 nde 
tj må yè: 'wéelil à wá, má 
yamé!” 28. ké ndé wilol bë 
inde’ yè: “ bí nyàh& joni wb, 
ès fôo pgi yê tàa hi?” 


29. kè hãîwal i ndeá yè: 
“nš pgí nyaha golini wó, èe 
yá yàma pgi yê tia hû, 

` pgüyè njecl 1 bali.” 30. ké pgi 
ndé wúlol 1 ndeš yè: ‘njèel 
maht 1 yéî mú güló kšo mú H, 
má nyá ndéwé,” yè, “ mú gbí 
mú hìtí mù tesi hû!” 31. yè: 
“ gbëe ggàmbul í gula mú loa 
hit!” 32. kè pgdmbui 1 gùlé 
ti loa hù. 33. kà hãîwal 1 
. wotea, ) yama pgi yê tàa hi. 
. 34. kè 1 yamaa kè i ndeă ngi 
lof mà yè: “núungà wd pgf 
ti houni,” yè, “ti ya tì yê 
موه‎ hü kè nyá ndópol." 
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20. The boy got up, he went (and) 
he reached his sister. 21. He said to 
her: “Get up (and) let us gol” 
22. But the Bush Demon said to his 
brother-in-law : “ Do not go (away) 
with my wife to-night ! " 

23. Asthe (next) day was breaking, 
her brother took her (his sister), and 
they reached the road. 24. And they 
went, and they came to the water. 
25. The water was vast, and they 
stopped at this water. 


26. Ànd the Bush Demon awoke, 
and he got up, and followed them on 
the road. 


27. And he reached them, and he 
said to them: '' You shall not go 
(away)! Come let us return!" 
28. But the little brother spoke too, 
he said: “ (If) you have married a 
woman, may she (nevermore) enter 
her own town 1" 


29. And the Bush Demon said: 
* Now that I have selected a wife, 
she may not return again to her own 
town, unless the water dries up." 
30. But her (the woman’s) little 
brother said: '' May the surface of 
the water sink in front of us, so that 
we (may) go, I and my sister, and 
(that) we both may reach our town!” 
31. He said: “ May fire fall between 
us!” 32. And the fire fell between 
them. 33. And the Bush Demon 
turned, and went back into his own 
town. 34. And he came back, and he 
said to his son: ‘ The people I had 
caught they went (back) into their 
own town, and my child too." 

15 
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35. kè gl loi i nde& pgí ke 
ma yè: “ pgá lila,” yè, “nef wa 
mbà à nyèheî kè né bí lepgá 
]à." 

36. kë 1 ya kè 1 hití tèsi 
hû. 37. kà 1 nde& ny&apdl 
mà yè: “ygá wå ngi ndó bí 
må Dgée: mú yama.” 

38. ké nyáapól 1 nde& pgi 
mà yè: “ngée wd.” 39. kè 
h&ni wal i wa kè tí pgi hoüggà 
kà tí ngi wumbu. 40. tí ya 
pélài hi kè tí pgbmbul yateà. 
41. kè tí häîwaï houggà kè tí 
pgi yllipgà kë tí pgi wümbuà 
kè tí gi bili ngdmbul yd kè 1 
híapgà. 42. ddméi gbdyda. 
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35. And his son said to his father : 
“ I shall go to bring here the woman 
and (the child) you have engen- 
dered.” 

36. And he went, and he reached 
the town. 37. And he said to the 
young woman: “ I come to tell you 
that we should return.” 

38. But the young woman said to 
him: “I will not come." 39. Then 
the Bush Demon came, and they 
caught him, and they seized him. 
40. They went into the road, and lit a 
fire. 41. Then they laid hold on the 
Bush Demon and bound him; and 
then they seized him and threw him 
on the fire, and he died. 42. The 
story is finished. 


II 


THE Story or THE Man WHO DISOBEYED THE BusH DEMON 


43. tàmô y8là 1 lily nddgboi 
ht ndèwe má. 44. hàni wall 
nde& yee tàmól jf må yè: 
" báa nduwe!’’ 45. tàmól yè: 
“ngé nduweld.” 46. hàni 
wal yè: “bí ndüwéggà D, 
bée mbel mà." 


4T. kà ngélé wo kè i mbdgbeï 
wimbud. 48. häîwal yè ng} 
må: “ bša nduwe !” 49. tàmól 
yè: "ggá nduweld.” 


50. háiwal yè: “ bí ndiwéngd 
D, yee mbel ná gbí bêg mà." 


51. ké tàmói 1 ya ndàgboi ht 
ndüwe vás. 52. kè i ndüweá 
kè à ngdmbul wümbuá kè 1 ya 


43. Oné man went into the bush to 
clear (to make arable a piece of the 
bush). 44. The Bush Demon said to 
this man : “ Do not clear!" 45. The 
man said (answered): “I shall 
clear." 46. The Bush Demon said : 
“ (If) you will have cleared, you will 
not eat the rice (planted there)." 

4T. At daybreak he (the man) took 
his cutlass. 48. The Bush Demon 
(again) said to him: “Do not 
clear | ” 49. The man said (answered) 
“ Ishall clear (nevertheless). 

50. The Bush Demon said : “ (If) 
you will have cleared, you!will not 
eat all that rice." 


51. But the man went into the . 
52.: And he. 


bush for clearing. 
cleared, then he took the fire, (and) 
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kpalei hû, kè i ngdmbui loonga 
kpalei må. 

53. kè i kpàlef mópgà kè i 
kál wèmbu. 

54. kè i ya kè 1 mbel wülí kè 
1 mbef wumbuë kè 1 ya kpalei 
hû. 55. kà 1 nde& ggl nyáhel 
mà kè ng) 101 yè: “ ù wá mba, 
mú mbe wu!” 66. kè tí 
pupgh ndoloi mà kè ti ya 
pée bü, kè tí yiggà. 57. kè 
pgèlé woa kà tí ya ti gbueï laa. 
58. tàmól yè, tá mbel wuld, yè, 
kiá tí mbel wupga, tá UD. 


59. kè mbeï gbik hû. 60. kè 
tí ya kpalei ma, tí mb 
léwe. 61. tí nganga kè tí 
puggà hambui má. 62. kè 
mbel 1 bengä, kè ti mbel 
wimbud, tí pu kôndei hû. 


63. tàmól yè, kiá tí puni 
kóndei hû, tá hijald. 


64. tí hijailó kè tí mbel gbiğ 
kóndei hi. 65. kè tí puggà 
fei hû kë tí pglipgà kè tí gbiá 
hi kè tí mepgà. 


66. kè tí jdangd kè tí mbel 
mengå kë tí haa. 67. kè nú 
wal | nde& yè: “ji wd pgi 
nde& bí ma ngée: bia nddgbol 
luwe, bá haald.” 68. yè: 
“ famia bi haanga.” 69. nú wal 
i ndé& yè: “ bãa ji wé 1” bäa 
pe! 70. 1 gbdyda. 
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then he went on the farm, and set the 
fire to the farm. 

53. And he burnt the farm, then 
he took a hoe (to scrape the ground). 

54. Then he went, and he took rice, 
and he raised up the rice, and he 
went to the farm. 55. Then he said 
to his wife and to his son: “ Come 
here, let us plant the rice ! " 56. And 
they planted (the rice) into the 
ground, then they went home and 
slept. 57. As the (next) day was 
breaking, they went to their farm- 
hut (again). 58. The man said, they 
may plant rice (again), and when 
they had planted the rice, they may 
go (home). 

59. And the rice shot up. 60. And 
they went on the farm to cut 
the rice. 61. (Then) they threshed 
(the rice) and they put (it) on the 
winnowing-fan (for drying). 62. And 
the rice dried, and they took the 
tice to put (it) into the mortar. 

63. The man said, when they will 
have put (it) into the mortar, they 
may pound (the rice). 

64. (When) they had pounded (it), 
they took the rice out of the 
mortar. 65. Then they put (the rice) 
into a pot, and cooked (it), and then 
they took (the rice) out, and ate (it). 

66. And all three of them they 
ate the rice, and they died. 67. And 
the big person (the Bush Demon) 
said: “Long time ago I told you: 
Do not clear the bush, (or) you will 
die.” 68. He said: “ Therefore you 
have died." 69. (If) & big person 
says: “Do not do this!", (then) 
do not do (it)! 70. Tt is finished. 
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GRAMMATIOAL COMMENTS 


The following comments are based on the explanations given by 
my native informants, and on the books and publications mentioned 
below. 


E. G. Aginsky, À Grammar of the Mende Language. Philadelphia, 1935. 

M. Eaton, A Dictionary of the Mende Language. Freetown. 

R. Eberl-Elber, “ Der konsonantische Anlautwechsel am Hauptwort 
in der Sprachengruppe Gbande-Loma-Mende," Mitteilungen der 
Ausland-Hochschule an der Universität Berlin (MSOS), Jahrgang 
XL, Berlin, 1937. 

——- '' Eine Tierfabel in der Mende-Sprache," Ethnos, vol. iii, Nos. 2-3 

. Stockholm, 1938. : 

S. W. Koelle, Polyglotta. Africana, Vokabularien über Gbande, Mende 
und Toma. London, 1854. 

F. W. H. Migeod, The Mende Language. London, 1908. 

A. T. Sumner, À Handbook of the Mende Language. Freetown, 1917, 

D. Westermann, Die Kpelle-Sprache in Liberia, Grammatische Ein- 
führung, Texte und Worterbuch. Berlin, 1924. 

— Die westlichen. Sudansprachen und ihre Beziehungen zum Bantu. 
Berlin, 1927. 

D. Westermann and H. J. Melzian, The Kpelle Language in Liberia, 
Grammatical Outline, Colloquial Sentences, and Vocabulary. Berlin, 
1930. 

In the following comments the books and publications are referred 
to by the names of their authors. 

1. hàni wal “the big thing =the Bush Demon”; compare 
Kpelle: sèg kété “the big thing = the wood sprite ”, cf. Westermann- 
Melzian, p. 65.—kjmé “to meet together, to assemble; a coming 
together, a meeting, a feast.” —tesi > taa-i “the town" ; the suffix 
-1 forming the definite singular of nouns very often influences the 
vowel preceding it; so a is changed into £; see in the following 
sentences: (3) nyàhei > nyahä-i, (D) pgàfei > ngafa-i, (24) njeel > 
njaa-i, (47) mbôgbeï > mbogba-i, (50) mbel > mbéa-i, : (52) kpalet > 
kpala-i, (57) kpueï > kpua-i, (62) kòndeî > konda-i; cf. Aginsky, 
p. 14, and Sumner, p. 7, $ 16 d.—tèei hit “ the town’s inside = into 
the town". ۱ 

2.1 longa <i tonga “he saw”; when a verb is immediately 
preceded by its object (noun or pronoun), its initial consonant changes ; 
see in the following sentences: (3) jold > solo, (4) wümbü > mbümbü, 
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(29) golini > kolini, (40) yateà > ngatea, (41) yilingd > pgilinga, bilià 
< pilia, (52) loongà > toonga, (58) wungà > punga, (59) léwe > tewe, 
(67) luwe > nduwe; cf. Sumner, p. 6, § 13, 2.—1 toggà < 1 to-pgà ; 
the suffix -ngà (-ngà) forms the perfect tense of the verb ; cf. Aginsky, 
p. 91. In stories, fables, and tales, the sentences are very often 
introduced and connected by the conjunction ké “ and, then", and 
in these cases the perfect tense formed by the suffix -nga is nearly 
always used instead of the past tense (imperfect tense) expressed by 
the stem of the verb plus the suffix -ild (< -ni-ld); e.g. (2) kë 1... 
longa, (41) kè tí... houngà kè tí... ylliypgà.—1 lópgà à pgié “he 
fell in love with her, he was in love with her ”. 

3, inde& yee nyàheî ji mà yë “he told mentioned woman this on 
saying — he told this mentioned woman saying — he said to this 
woman"; the verbal form yë “ he says ” or “ he said ” is sometimes 
preceded by the verb ndé “ to tell, to say”; cf. Sumner, pp. 26-7, 
and compare Kpelle: the verb ye “ to say” is mostly preceded by 
bo “to tell, to say " ; cf. Westermann-Melzian, p. 22.—i ndeá —1 
ndé-pgà; in the suffix -yga expressing the perfect tense ng sometimes 
is omitted; see in the following sentences: (23) woa > wo-pga, 
wumbua > wumbu-pga, hitid <hiti-nga, (26) hiyaa < hiya-gga, 
(33) wote& > wote-pga, (34) yamaa > yama-pga, (40) yateà > yate- 
nga, (41) bilià > bili-nga, (42) gbdyoa > gbàyó-pgà, (52) ndiwed > 
nduwe-nga.—yee nyàheî jí “ (the) mentioned woman this = this 
woman mentioned before” ; see in sentence: (25) yée njeei ji mà, 
(44) yée tamdi ji; cf. Aginsky, p. 28. 

4. 1 wümbü “ he seized " ; the aorist tense shows the simple stem 
of the verb without any suffix. This tense may express a present 
action or a past one; the aorist is used in independent and also in 
dependent clauses. Further research would be necessary before any 
definitive explanation could be given about the use of the aorist tense 
in Mende; cf. Eberl-Elber, Ethnos, p. 51, 3.—pélei hù “ the road’s 
inside=into the road". 

5. pgàfet yë tàa hà “the demon's own town's inside = into the 
demon's (own) town " ; see in sentence: (28) pgi yë taa hti “ into his 
own town” ; cf. Eaton, p. 129, and Eberl-Elber, Ethnos, p. 51, 2, and 
MSOS, p. 140, § 38. 

6. hüiwal < háni wai.—a nimi me “he devours human beings, 
he is accustomed to devour (to eat) man’’; the present indefinite 
tense & mé is used here for expressing that the action of “ eating 
man ” is a custom of the Bush Demon.—nimt “ man ”, the singular 
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form stands here in the meaning of plural; compare Kpelle: a noun 
often appears in singular form where we would expect the plural; 
of. Westermann-Melzian, p. 15. 

7. ngês me > ngá me “ I shall not eat, I will not eat ”, negative 
form of the future tense; the negation is expressed by adding 3 
(on a low tone) to the personal pronoun. 

9. 1 wimbt “he seized", 1 li “ he went”; aorist tense, compare 
4 above. ; 

10. ngèlé wo < pgele pgo “the sky (himself) breaks = at day- . 
break"; ng6 “to break” is used as a transitive verb; cf. Eaton, 
pp. 88 and 124; in the sentence above, this verb is used with a 
reflexive meaning, and therefore its initial consonant is changed 
from pg into w.—11i,1...1o,1... hou“ he went, he saw, he caught ” ; 
aorist tense, compare 4 above. 

12. ì li, 1... hoù “ he went, he caught" ; aorist tense, compare 4 
above. 

13. 1 wá là “ he came with it = he brought it ”.—pgì nyéhel wè 
“ his wife to = to his wife ”. 

15. pgi ndé wûlo! “ her brother the little one = her little brother ” ; 
it is supposed by the story-teller that this “little brother ” is a twin 
possessing magic power.—ndé “brother” or “sister ”.—pgi ndé 
wûlo! > gi nde kulo-i; all adjectives change their initial consonants 
when qualifying a noun; cf. Sumner, p. 6.—ngi ndé “ her brother ” ; 
terms of relationship do not change their initial consonants às nouns 
usually do when preceded by a possessive pronoun; see in following 
sentences: (22) ng) mbélei, (35) ngí kė; cf. Eberl-Elber, MSOS, 
p. 141, § 43, and p. 142, § 44.—mú lí “ we go = let us go ” ; the aorist 
tense is used here instead of the hortative mood (gbée mú li “ let us 
go ! ").—yé gdama “ (our) mother's place = to our mother"; yè < 
një “ mother = my mother or our mother ” ; cf. Eberl-Elber, MSOS, 
p. 142, § 45. 

17. à gl nyéheï làni “he did not see his wife" ; negative form 
of the past tense; the negation is expressed by suffixing -ni to the 
stem of the verb, and by adding -ito the personal pronoun 1 (i 4- i> 
li); compare 7 above, and cf. Westermann, Sudansprachen, p. 178, 8a. 
— tóggà ngl må “ he followed her on = he followed her ”. 

19. lf bi wá à bí ndè | “ go: you come with your sister = go and 
bring your sister!" 

20. 1 hiye, 1), i... màlb “he got up, he went, he reached ” ; 
aorist tense, compare 4 above. 
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21. hiyé, mú l “ get up: we go = get up (and) let us gol" ; com- 
pare 15 above. 

22. bia H... à kpindfi ji! “ do not go... with night this = do 
not go to-night!” — báa li; negative form of the imperative mood. 


25. njeel wôngd “the water was vast"; wingd > 3860-080 ; 
ned “ big, large”; as a rule an adjective changes its initial consonant 
when qualifying a noun; compare 15 above. When an adjective is 
used as predicate, the particle -ngd is added to the adjective ; compare 
the suffix -gjo in Kpelle; cf. Westermann-Melzian, pp. 17 and 28; 
cf. also Westermann, Kpelle-Sprache, p. 13, § 41.—tí gélé > ti kele 
‘they (themselves) stopped = they stopped, they stood stil"; 
kélé “ to stop ” is used as a transitive verb ; cf. Eaton, p. 39; in the 
sentence above this verb is used with a reflexive meaning, and therefore 
its initial consonant is changed from k into g; compare 10 above. 

27. wée ll > wid li ‘ you shall not go" ; the negative form of the 
future tense is used here instead of the negative form of the imperative 
mood.—à wá, mú yàmá “ come, we return = come, let us return " ; 
compare 15 and 21 above.—à wá “ (you) comel”; plural of the 
imperative mood; cf. Aginsky, p. 65. 

28. bí nyàhá joni wó, èe fóo pgi yë tàa hi? “ (if) you a woman 
married once, she may not enter her own town’s inside = if you have 
married a woman, may she (nevermore) enter her own town?” ; 
conditional clauses may be introduced by ind “if”, but very often no 
conditional particle is used.—bí joni wo ‘‘ you married once (long ago) = 
you have married”; cf. Aginsky, p. 87, and Eaton, p. 124.—bf 
joni > bí joni; the past tense of verbs is formed by adding the 
suffixes -ni- to the stem of the verb (-ni-là > -ild), but m dependent 
clauses the past tense is formed by suffixing only -ni.—%e fôo “ she 
shall not enter, she may not enter"; of. Migeod, p. 86. 

29. nš “now ".—ná pgi nyàh& golini wd, èe y& yama “now la 
wife selected once, she may not again return = now that I have 
selected a wife, she may not return again”; compare 28 above.— 
کم‎ golini < pgi goli-ni; the form of the past tense used in dependent 
clauses ; compare 28 above.—yá “ again ”’.—pgtiyé “ except, unless ”. 

30. njéei màhú ^ the water's surface = the surface of the water” ; 
mahti > ma-hû * upper side’s inside = on the top of, upon ; surface ۰ 
—i yéi “it sinks = it may sink ” ; in this sentence the aorist tense is 
‘used in the meaning of the optative mood.—k$o mú H “ so that we go = 
so that we may go ".—má nyá ndéwé “ I and my sister" ; when two 
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personal pronouns are joined, the first one is always a plural, e.g. má 
bia means “ I and you ", mă ta “I and he" ; likewise mă nyá ۵ 
means “I and my sister”; cf. Migeod, p. 70, and Sumner, pp. 34 
and 61; mă > mu-a “ we with, we and"; the form má (sometimes 
máa) may be regarded as a dual; compare Kpelle: kwa yé “ I and 
you"; cf. Westermann-Melzan, p. 31.—ndewe = ndé.—mü gbí 
“ we all, we both ".—The inserted yè “he says, he said ” continues 
the direct speech ; compare the following sentences 31, 34, 35. 

31. gbée . . . í gula “let it fall = it may fall" ; hortative mood ; 
cf. Aginsky, pp. 65-6.—1 gùlá > 1 kùlá ; külá “ to drop, to let fall” 
is used as a transitive verb; cf. Eaton, p. 56 ; in the sentence above 
this verb is used with & reflexive meaning, and therefore its initial 
consonant is changed from kinto g; à gùlé “ it itself drops = it falls ” ; 
compare 10 and 25 above.—mi loa hù > má lowa hû “ our whole inside 
- between us", that means between the little brother with his 
sister, and the Bush Demon.—müû lowa > mú ndowa; when a noun 
is immediately preceded by a possessive pronoun, its initial consonant 
is changed; compare Gbande (a language being closely related to 
Mende) wú yekei > wi kekei “ your dog" ; cf. Eberl-Elber, MSOS, 
p. 139, § 33, and p. 140, § 35. 

32. 1 gülá <i gulaa <i gulapga “ it itself dropped = it fell”; 
compare 3 above. 

93. 1 woteà <1 pote-pga “he himself turned = he turned": 
poté “to turn, to turn around" is a transitive verb; cf. Eaton, 
pp. 103 and 125; in the sentence above it is used with a reflexive 
meaning, and therefore its initial consonant is changed from p into w ; 
compére 10 above. 

34. ngì 101 “ his child, his son”; the Bush Demon has a son 
who is not a child of the escaped woman, but a Bush Demon (a wood- 
sprite) by birth.—ygi lol > pglndoi; ndó “ child ; young of animals "' 
is not regarded as a term of relationship, and therefore this noun 
changes its initial consonant, when preceded by a possessive pronoun ; 
compare 15 above, and cf. Eberl-Elber, MSOS, p. 140, § 35, and p. 141, 
$43.—nüuggà wó pgí ti hoüni...tí ya “people a long time ago I 
them caught . . . they went = the people I had caught . . . they went 
(away) " ; the relative clause (gf ti houni) precedes the main sentence 
(tí ya); compare Kpelle, cf. Westermann-Melzian, p. 34.—pgí ... 
hoüni > pgi hou-ni; shortened form of the past tense used in de- 
pendent clauses; compare 28 and 29 above.—ké nyá ndópot “ and, 
my child” ; it is supposed by the story-teller that the Bush Demon 
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has got the escaped woman with child; compare in the following 
sentence (35) ná bí lepgà 15 ‘ that you have engendered ". 

35. pgá Hb ggí wa... à nyàhet “I shall go I come . . . with the 
woman = I shall go to bring the woman ".—ná bí lengä 15 “ that you 
have engendered = that child, whom you have engendered”; bí 
leggà > bi nde-yga; nde “to engender, to beget” is a transitive 
verb; in the sentence above the initial consonant is changed from 
nd into 1 with regard to the object ná “ that”, although this object 
does not immediately precede the verb ; (compare 2 above); bi legê 
là is a relative clause. 

37. pgá wà ngf 206 bí mà ggée: mú yama, literally: “ I come 
I tell you saying: we return ". 

40. tí ggàmbul yateà “they the fire lit = they lit a fire”; 
pgàmbui “the fire”, definite form; in stories the definite form is 
sometimes used where we would expect the indefinite one. 

42. ddméi gbiyjà < doméf kpbyó-ggà “the story itself has 
finished = the story is finished ” ; compare 10 above. 

43. 1 liîld . . . ndèwe må “he went . . . clearing on = he went... 
in order to clear, he went . . . to clear ”.—ì lil < 1 1{-ni-l3 “ he went" 
past tense; compare 28 above. 

44. bia nduwe! “do not clear!" ; negative form of the imperative 
mood. 

:46. bí ndüwënga 15, bêg mbeï mà “ you have cleared, you will not 
the rice eat = if you will have cleared, you will not eat the rice” ; 
conditional -clause, compare 28 above. 

50. yee mbel ná gbí “ (the) mentioned rice that all = all that 


rice (I spoke of before)" ; compare 3 above. 
51. lya...ndüwe v&a “he went . . . clearing for = he went for 
clearing" ; compare 43 above. 


54. wülí “ to draw (beer, wine, etc.) ; to take away from stock”. 
55. à wá mbél, mú mbel wu “come here, we rice plant = come 
here (and) let us plant rice °” ; compare 15 and 21 above. 
56. ndoloi mà “ the ground on = on the ground, into the ground ۰ 
pée bü > pélé bù “ the house under = into the house = home”. 
07. ngélé woa > pgèlé wo-pga “the day is breaking" ; compare 
10 above.—ti ya ti gbuef laa "they went their farm-hut’s mouth 
(door) = they went to their farm-hut”; ti gbuel laa < tì kpuel 
ndaa, the initial consonant of kpueï is changed on account of the 
preceding possessive pronoun; compare 34 above, and cf. Aginsky, 
p. 12, and Eberl-Elber, MSOS, p. 140, 8 35; the initial consonant of 
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ndaa is changed, because this noun is preceded by a possessive noun 
(by a genetive): kpuel laa > kpuei ndaa “the mouth of the farm- 
hut"; cf. Aginsky, p. 12, and Eberl-Elber, MSOS, p. 138, §§ 29-30. 

58. yé is here followed up by indirect speech, and not by direct. 
—kié “ when, as soon as”. 

59. mbel gbi hû “the rice (he) came out of inside = the rice 
shot up ۰ 

61. In the sentences tí nganga and tí punga the object (mbei “ the 
rice ") is omitted ; therefore the verbs nga and pu keep their initial 
consonants unchanged ; see also in the following sentences 62, 63, 
64, 65.—hambo, hambu “a kind of winnowing-fan, also a kind of 
basket work for drying rice, meat, or fish ۰ 

63. Compare 58 &bove. 

64. tí mbel gbik kondei ht “ they the rice took out (of) the mortar's 
inside = they took the rice out of the mortar ” 

65. tí nglings > tí pgili-nga “ they cooked”. 

66. kè tí jéapgd kè ti... mengå “ and they were three and they 
ate = and all three of them they ate".—jíaggo > sàwá-pgo; cf. 
Sumner, p. 48, and compare 25 above. 

67. nú wal, the same as hàni wal “the Bush Demon ".—jí wo 
“ this (time) long ago = a long time ago”. 

68. famia “therefore, for this reason ” ; cf. Aginsky, p. 76, and 
Eaton, p. 10. 

69. bia jf wê > bia jf pe “ do not do this”; compare 2 above. 

70. 1 gbbyoà < i kpoyos “ it itself has finished = it is finished ” ; 
compare 42 above. 
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Some ASPEOTS OF INDIAN EDUCATION Past AND PRESENT. 
By Sm Pam Harroc. University of London Institute of 
Education, Studies and Reports No. vii, pp. 109. Oxford 
University Press, 1939. 3s. 6d. 

It is fortunate that the Joseph Payne lectures which were delivered 
by Sir Philip Hartog have been expanded and, published in book form 
as they represent a valuable addition to the history of Indian educa- 
tion. The scope is a wide one, both in range as well as in time ; but the 
perspective is good and the main sign-posts are not obscured by 
unnecessary detail or by confusing statistics. What is particularly 
refreshing is that, though critical, Sir Philip Hartog has by no means 
indulged in wholesale condemnation of Indian education, as some 
critics are prone to do nowadays. He has done a great service by 
bringing into prominence the notable achievements of the past ; he has 
also referred to the “colossal” difficulties which have hampered 
progress. 

To the lectures have been added three memoranda dealing with 
indigenous education. These memoranda were prompted by an assertion. 
by Mr. Gandhi that “ to-day India is more illiterate than it was fifty 
or a hundred years ago . . . because British administrators . . . instead 
of taking things as they were began to root them out". Sir Philip 
Hartog has examined with great care, and also with praiseworthy 
impartiality, the evidence brought forward by Mr. Gandhi; and he 
has been successful in demolishing Adam's legend of the 100,000 
schools in Bengal, and Leitner's depressing, but unjustified, accounts of 
education in the Punjab. It would have been an interesting study 
had Sir Philip Hartog been able to pursue further his discussions with 
Mr. Gandhi, for he would probably have found points of agreement 
regarding the future, which would have more than compensated the 
points of difference regarding the past. 

Sir Philip Hartog has no illusions about the ineffectiveness of the 
primary system. Indeed, it was his committee which drew pointed 
attention to the stagnation and wastage which still disfigure the primary 
system ; and he is in cordial agreement with Mr. S. H. Wood that the 
teaching consists far too much of immobile study and is far too little 
related to practical activities. He has also much that is valuable to say 
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regarding secondary education. Though he advocates the inclusion of 
English as a compulsory second language, he favours the adoption 
of the vernacular medium of instruction. He also criticizes the severely 
literary trend of education, which renders many pupils averse from 
practical occupations. Hence India is faced by a problem, not so much 
of unemployment as of unemployables. It is strange, however, that 
Sir Philip-Hartog, of all people, has scarcely alluded to the evils of 
the examination system in India, and to the practice of biennial public 
examinations which prevents continuity of study and impedes the 
formation of character. 

Though he has written in glowing terms about the Middle Vernacular 
Schools in the Punjab, a contribution which the writer of this review 
much appreciates, it is doubtful whether their importance throughout 
India has been sufficiently stressed. If the work of rural reconstruction 
is to become effective and lasting, these schools are imperative, 
especially as the foundation for the training of social workers of all 
kinds, official and non-official alike. 

What of Mr. Gandhi? He and Sir Philip Hartog are in agreement 
on many points. They agree that the medium should be the vernacular ; 
they agree that education should be more practical and in closer touch 
with the realities of life; they agree that the secondary schools should 
not be mere ante-rooms to universities. Now that the Wardha scheme 
has been shorn of most of its original crudities, it appears that there is 
much in common between the “ basic schools ” and the better of the 
middle vernacular schools ; but will Mr. Gandhi be able to convince 
Indian parents that the reformed schools (call them what you will) 
are not inferior to the old-established high and middle English schools ? 
It is a fight between vested interests and the reformers; and a pact 
between Mr. Gandhi, Sir Philip Hartog, and many other reformers 


would be of the utmost importance. I 
GEORGE ANDERSON. 


New INDIAN ANTIQUARY : a monthly journal of oriental research ` 
in archeology, art, epigraphy, ethnology, folklore, geography, 
history, languages, linguistics, literature, numismatics, philosophy, 
religion, and all subjects connected with Indology. Edited by 
S. M. Karez, M.A., Ph.D. (London),. and P. K. Gopz, M.A. 
Vol. I, nos. 1-10. Bombay, 1938-9. 

This new enterprise, now happily launched, calls for a hearty 
welcome from us, the more so as the senior editor and Professor S. K. De, 
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whose scholarly survey of the Buddhist Tantric literature of Bengal 
occupies & position of deserved honour by forming the opening article, 
were formerly students of this School. It succeeds not unworthily the 
old Indian Antiquary, in which a brilliant band of great scholars 
rendered inestimable services to Indian studies. Most of those pioneers, 
alas, are now only kirtti-Sesa ; but it is heartening to see how their 
labours in the past have borne fruit in the present, and with especial 
satisfaction we mark how in the historical fields charted by them 
a new generation of Indian students is earnestly and successfully 
working to remove the reproach of indifference to their past which was 
levelled against their nation by Al-Bérüni and has been repeated 
by so many later writers. Young India’s interest in historical studies 
would rejoice the hearts of men like Fleet, Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, 
and Kielhorn. 

The editors may be congratulated on the general quality of the 
materials presented in these ten numbers. Scholars of India, Europe, 
and America are here associated in the common search for truth, and 
their contributions range over wide fields of history, antiquities, 
literature, and its history, philosophy, linguistics, and art. Itis, perhaps, 
a slight weakness that the department of literature tends to overbalance 
the others : approximately 339 pages are appropriated by it, as against 
some 218 pages occupied by history and antiquities, a proportion of 
over 3:2, while only some 38 pages are given to art and 29 to linguistics. 
If this disproportion is allowed to continue, the title of “ Antiquary ۳ 
will become a misnomer ; but we may hope that time will bring about 
a rectification of the balance. 

L. D. BARNETT. 


Lx TRAITÉ DE L'ÁcTE DE VASUBANDHU, KARMASIDDHIPRAKARANA. 
Par E. Lamorre. 10 x 6}. pp. 144. Bruges: Imprimerie Sainte 
Cathérine, 1936. 


No one can study the genesis of the philosophico-religious systems 
of India without being deeply impressed by the extent to which their 
various doctrines in their early stages were shaped by the view taken 
of the working of karman, the Act. As discussion proceeded, however, 
the original problem tended to fall into the background, as it was seen 
to involve something far more fundamental, the question what was 
the individual and what was his relation to the universe. It thus 
comes about that in Buddhism the great debates on the subject took 
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place in the Hinayäna schools, while the Mahayana sidetracks it for 
the most part. Materials for understanding the points in dispute 
remained deficient, till Professor Lamotte published an admirable 
paper in Volume IV of the Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, which 
is here reprinted. In it he gives the Tibetan and Chinese translations 
of a treatise by Vasubandhu dealing with the problems presented by 
karman, together with his own French renderings of Hiuan-Tsang’s 
version and of Madhyamakavriti, ch. vii. The introduction sets out, 
as clearly as the intricacy of the matter allows, the standpoints of the 
different schools and shows the command of scholastic thought which 
is to be expected from a pupil of the late Professor de la Vallée Poussin 
and from a Professor of Louvain. About the identity of Vasubandhu, 
the author of the treatise, he takes up a refreshingly cautious attitude, 
contenting himself with the conclusion that the writer is the Vasu- 
bandhu who composed the Abhidharmakosa, but who need not be the 
same as the person or persons responsible for the numerous works 
passing under the same name ; “ à notre avis,” he says, “ Vasubandhu 
& trop vécu, trop pensé, trop écrit." Much work, in fact, remains to be 
done before we can free the figures of Vasubandhu and Asanga from the 
accretions that later ages have heaped round them. 

To enter into the dogmatic details would hardly be suitable here, 
but one point of more general importance emerges from the study of 
Vasubandhu's work, which deals not merely with the nature and 
mechanism of the Act, but also with the question of the carrier of the 
Act as seen by the different Hinayana schools. Professor Lamotte 
establishes the conclusion that the conception of the alayavijfiana, 
the store-consciousness, originated with the Sautrantikas, who regarded 
it from the realist, not the idealist, standpoint. Their substantial 
difference from the Vijfiànavadins lies in their accepting the outer 
object as real and in their not making the consciousness evolve in two 
directions so as to form the object perceived as well as the percipient 
agency. As this book shows, the theory was a natural outcome of the 
‘stream of consciousness” postulated by the Sarvastivadins and 
rendered unnecessary the curious devices to which the latter had 
recourse to make their scheme workable. The question not answered 
by this book, and not indeed relevant to it, is why the alayavijfiana 
theory enjoyed.so brief a span of favour; the answer is perhaps to be 
found in the rise of the Tathagatagarbha doctrine, which taught the 
existence in each being of an essentially pure cutaprakyti, unaffected 
by the Act, undefiled by the sins, and constituting part of the 
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Dharmakàya. That doctrine, like the views of the Madhyamikas, lay 
outside Vasubandhu's scope, and we have to be grateful to him and to 
his scholarly translator for making clear the positions taken up by 
the various Hinayana schools on this central point of their teaching. 
E. H. JOHNSTON. 


Tux NATIONAL FAITE or JAPAN. A Study in Modern Shintó. By 
D. C. Hozrom. 9 x 64. pp. xiii + 329, with 26 plates. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1938. 155. 

Of the many volumes that have been written on Shinto the book 
under review may well be ranked among those which deal with the 
subject-matter without any bias, nationalistic or religious. It reflects 
the author’s profound study in the field which he has set out to 
investigate. 

Citing a number of typical definitions given of Shinto by various 
scholars, Dr. Holtom attempts to find their greatest common measure 
and, in conformity with Ames’ definition of religion, has arrived at 
a description of Shinto as “ the characteristic ritualistic arrangements 
and their underlying beliefs by which the Japanese people have 
celebrated, dramatized, interpreted, and supported the chief values of 
their national life” (p. 6). 

However, Shinto embraces four main fields of activity: the 
ceremonies of the Imperial Household, Domestic Shinto, Shrine or 
State Shinto, and Sect or Religious Shinto, which last is a com- 
paratively new growth. Throughout its history Shinto has had to 
cope with external influences, and just as it was inevitable for the 
Japanese Government to establish separate legal controls for Shinto 
and Buddhism, so in 1882 it was also felt expedient to isolate by law 
such Shinto organizations as practised definite religious propaganda 
from the traditional Shinto which did not (pp. 7-76). 

The legal separation thus effected by the Government has raised 
a very delicate problem as to the main differences between these two 
forms of Shinto. We are told that Sect Shinto “ nucleates, for the 
most part, about the faith and activities of historical founders", 
whereas Shrine Shinto “claims to perpetuate the authentic and 
traditional beliefs and rituals of the Japanese race and declares that 
it has developed spontaneously in the national life without the aid of 
individual historical founders" (p. 68). Indeed, “since 1900," says 
the author, “officials of the government have been particularly 
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emphatic in their insistence that the state ceremonials are not religione 
in nature ” (p. 72). 

No discussion is, however, possible on the official treatment ‘of 
Shrine Shinto without first examining the nationalistic policy as 
adopted by the Government. Thus Dr. Holtom gives a critical review 
of the official genealogy of the Imperial family, in which he identifies 
Izanagi-no-Mikoto with a sky father and Izanami-no-Mikoto with an 
earth mother (pp. 77-92). How he has arrived at these conclusions 
and how he has come to interpret Susanoo-no-Mikoto as a storm-god 
he explains in the subsequent two chapters (pp. 93-121). 

It may be remembered that Dr. Holtom is not the first person who 
gave these interpretations of the three deities. Since 1899 when the 
same theory was first advanced by Takayama-Chogyü it has been 
the.subject of vehement controversy among native scholars. The 
supporters of this cosmogonic theory naturally contend that the two 
great ancestors of the Japanese Imperial family really belong to the 
domain of pure mythology and not of history (cf. p. 121). 
“To capture,” protests Dr. Holtom, “ the distant cloud material ” 
as furnished by the official history in regard to the deeds of Susanoo-no- 
Mikoto, “ bring it down to earth and congeal it into the form of a 
great Imperial ancestor who is to be sent out over the nation to inspire 
its moral life and bring conviction to its faith in an absolute and 
unchanging State requires a species of official legerdemain that is 
altogether beyond the reach of those who possess even a moderate 
respect for historical veracity " (p. 149). 

Precisely the same view is held by Dr. Holtom concerning 
Amaterasu-Ümikami or “ the Sun Goddess ", the most outstanding 
figure in the national history, who is considered by the Government 
as the greatest of the ancestors of the reigning Emperor and as such 
is made the object of utmost reverence by the Board of Education 
(pp. 126-136). While himself admitting that none of such human 
associations as may be inferred from the official history could have 
been attached to Amaterasu-Ümikami “ without the existence of 
corresponding patterns in the social life of the early Japanese ”, the 
author ‘argues that “ to say that Amaterasu-Ümikami was once an 
actual human being and an authentic ancestor is either to misunder- 
stand the early mythological and religious history competely or else 
` to surrender entirely to official constraint ? (p. 150). 


1 Dr. Holton states that in 1896 Buckley presented.“ convincing proof” of the 
storm-god character of Susanoo (p. 147). 
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The severe criticism that has just been quoted may seem justified 
from the intellectual point of view, but it is quite plain that the whole 
question is infinitely deeper rooted than the comparatively insignificant 
matter of knowledge. We must, it would seem, first seek clear under- 
standing of the educational policy of the Japanese Government. If 
positivity or demonstrability of the laws and principles is the measure of 
a science, then biology must certainly contain a far greater scientific 
element than historiology or comparative mythology. Is not, in the 
face of this, the knowledge of the true circumstances of animal repro- 
duction kept from all school children as if the whole thing were a 
myth? It is definitely not the mere question of disregarding the 
enhancement of intellect that is involved here, but is a vital problem 
of morality, just as the official genealogy of the Imperial family con- 
stitütes the means of instilling an almost intuitive sense of re into 
the very souls of the Japanese people. 

After reading such a vigorous attack made on E 
grounds upon matters that are held sacred by a nation it is a relief 
to find in the following chapters an interesting description of Shinto 
ceremonies and charms (pp. 153-169), also of gods and goddesses 
discussed under two distinct categories: the objects of a legitimate 
anthropolotory (pp. 172-180) and those which originated in nature 
worship (pp. 180-5). This concludes Part I. 

Part II treats of the existing thirteen Shinto sects, not in outline, 
as the author modestly asserts, but in fact at some length. It contains 
à well of information, giving an accurate and lucid account of all the 
essential facts relating to the thirteen sects, which in accordance with 
their respective characteristics are divided into five groups : the pure 
Shinto sects, the Confucian sects, the mountain sects, the purification. 
sects, and the faith-healing sects (pp. 189-286). 

In Part III the question is once again brought up as to ilis non- 
religious status of Shrine Shinto. Quoting the views of several repre- 
sentative writers of Japan, Dr. Holtom looks into this problem more 
closely (pp. 301-6) and comes to the conclusion that “ modern 
Shrine Shinto is a thorough-going religion " (p. 306). It passes the 
reviewer's compréhension to find so many pages devoted to this 
‘particular ‘problem, for it seems quite unlikely that the Japanese 
Government should have pronounced that Shrine Shinto is not a 
“religion”. All that they insist appears to be that it is not a shükyo. 
‘True, the. term shükyó is used as an equivalent for “ religion ", but 
its original meaning must surely be “sectarian teaching” as is 
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suggested by the Chinese characters with which the word is written. 
When, therefore, the Japanese authorities declare that Shrine Shinto 
is not a shūkyð, one might interpret the word in ite original and narrower 
sense. Inasmuch as’ there could be no sectarian teachings without 
their founders we should find nothing contradictory in the declaration 
of the Government. None the less, as long as the educational authorities 
cling to such an ambiguous term as shükyô, so oe will confusion 
persist and controversy continue. 

As to the validity of the official history no td Japanese 
of the present day hesitate to acknowledge the accounts of the Age 
of the Gods as a pure myth, but their nationalistic faith nevertheless 
remains undisturbed. What then is responsible for this seeming dis- 
crepancy ? To answer this question and to find out the true nature of 
the response of those.seventeen and a half million adherents of the 
thirteen sects to the doctrines they profess to follow, it. would be 
necessary to carry out a most systematic and extensive field work. 
This, to the reviewer's knowledge, has never been done. Accordingly, 
Dr. Holtom's book deals with Shinto teachings rather than the national 


faith of Japan. ' ; 
S. YOSHITAKE. 


A CONCISE History or BUDDHIST ART IN Siam. By REGINALD LE May. 
pp. xxii + 165, figs. 205, maps 2. Cambridge University Press, 
1938. 42s. 

The art of Siam, like that of England, is not autochthonous ; 
initiative comes from without. Nine different “ schools of art” 
named, each with its own traditions and contacts, its own period hs 
its own sphere of activity, for Siam consists of four distinct geographical 
regions, northern, central, north-eastern, and peninsular.. 

The story opens with a Roman lamp of II A.D. and a series of metal 
statuettes of the Buddha of “ pure Indian" types (figs. 3-14). The 
dates (II-V A.D.) and affinities ascribed to them are conjectural. The 
earliest known rulers of Central Siam were the Móns, kinsmen of the 
Talaings of Lower Burma, whose period Dr. le May would date from 
V-X A.D., a creative epoch evidently, for, though Gupta influence 
is obvious in pose and drapery, it fails to explain the: charming 
individuality of the faces which the author figures. The adjoining 
Món area in Lower Burma has yielded nothing like them, probably 
because it has hardly yet been explored. 

The maritime empire of Crivijaya and/or the Sailendras (VI-XI 
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A.D.) contributed little to Siam. The few objects figured are suspected 
to be imports. Dr. le May favours Professor Majumdar’s view that the . 
Sailendras took over the empire as a going concern soon after A.D. 775, 
but evidence is lacking of contacts with Kalinga, and the connection 
between the Gangas of Kalinga and those of Mysore has yet to be 
proved. 

For Cambodian impacts, on the other hand, in both pre-Angkor 
and Angkor periods, a wealth of evidence is forthcoming, while the 
growth and ripening of Tai culture, and its response to contacts with 
Pagan, Ceylon, and Cambodia, as the Tai moved from their Yunnan 
home to North Siam, and thence through Suk'ot'ai and Lopburi to 
Ayudhya, can. be traced with precision. 

Dr. le May made good use of his long service in an “ Asian Arcady ”, 
in close touch with Siamese of all grades, from prince to peasant. 
His * authors collection” is no assemblage of curios but material 
_ for hard thinking, a source of inspiration. In sober concise English, 
untainted with modernisms, he records his “ conversion ” from Greek 
ideals of physical beauty to the spiritual values of the East. Art to 
him means sculpture, architecture is ancillary, and this theme he 
sticks to, but views it from every angle, weighs judiciously the evidence 
and interpretations of the great French and Dutch archeologists and 
the rather scrappy data from Burma and Ceylon, and, by scrupulous 
attention to geographical and historical fact, places art on a scientific 
footing. No longer is the English contribution to the study of Siamese 
art a “ complete blank”. 

There are a few slips: Tamluk (p. 18) is not on the Hugli, Paloura 
(p. 45) not on the Ganges; Çulamäni (p. 37) should be Çudämani, 
Maravi- should be Mára-vijayottunga ; the “soles-uppermost” 
posture (p. 103) is common to Sarnath, Mathura, Gandhara, and the 
caves of West India; Hacchi- should be Hucchi-malligudi (p. 66), 
a style of tower, by the way, entirely different from those at Badami 
and Pattadakal ; all minor points which do not impair the value of this 
thoughtful, well-planned book. 

F. J. RICHARDS. ` 
Smite Maray. By R. O. WiwsrEDT. pp. vii + 80. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. 3s. 6d. 

This handy little introduction to elementary colloquial Malay 
answers to its title and fills a gap. It consists for the most part of 
twenty progressive lessons in the form of brief vocabularies and. short 
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sentences, with English translations, involving all together the use of 
only 400 of the most necessary Malay words. These lessons are followed 
by a vocabulary of 1,500 words and a supplement of special vocabularies 
and sentences for domestic and military or air force use respectively. 
A good deal of necessary grammatical information is also distributed 
appropriately in the lessons. In his preface the author mentions that 
the work aims at preparing candidates for Standard I of the Malayan 
Government examinations. For this purpose it is very suitable indeed, 
but it will be equally valuable to the large number of non-official 
persons who have to acquire at least an elementary knowledge of 
Malay. 

I have noticed a few misprints, which it may be useful to point 
out here, with the numbers of the pages in which they occur : (7) berseh, 
(64) bengkak, pedang, (65) penat, (66) lembah, in all of which cases the 
vowel of the penultimate syllable should be ë, not e; similarly, in 
(8) Mém should be mem, as it is on p. 55. For (21) ta’usaha read 
ta’usah, for (62) shore read shove, for (75) salad read salada (or sélada). 
On p. 79 jambatan should be followed by the note of interrogation, 
not by the full stop. The second Malay phrase on p. 74 seemed to me to 
be difficult to reconcile with the English version, but the author has 
been good enough to solve the problem by explaining that the word 
daging is an error for tulang. The only other point that I have observed 
is that tiada seems to be used throughout (e.g. p. 21), although its 
abbreviated form tada is at least as common in the colloquial ; but that 
is @ very minor point. j 

C. O. Braapzw. 


NETHERLANDS Inpia. A Study of Plural Economy. By J. 8. 
FURNIVALL. pp. xxiv + 502. Cambridge University Press, 1939. 
25s. 


This is an exhaustive work on the political and social economy 
of Netherlands India. In the pseudo-scientific fashion of the age, 
which delights in labels تب‎ d in themselves, the author calls 
it a study of “ plural economy ", a term already used in two senses, 
‘both of which require a gloss. He starts-with an interesting outline of 
“Indonesia to 1600”. On p. 15, without criticism, he quotes the 
incredible statement that at fairs Malacca of the fifteenth century had 
‘a population of a million, and he uses the rather ludicrous euphemism 
that “in 1511 Malacca passed to the Portuguese ". These, however, 
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are mere specks in the sun. The author’s summary of political and 
economic conditions, his analysis of the reasons for the fall of the 
Dutch Company and incidentally for the survival of the English 
Company, his analysis and comparison of the administration of 
Daendels and of Raffles are at once concise and masterly. Particularly 
valuable is the comparison by an author, once a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, between Dutch and British administration throughout the 
centuries, even though that comparison is only with India. The special 
qualification of this official experience gives reality and life to a work 
that in so many respects must be a compilation, though even a com- 
pilation from so many Dutch sources would have been of value to 
British students of administration, few of whom read Dutch. The 
author’s career has given him an intelligent interest in many topics 
such as administration, justice, and finance, mining and agriculture, 
and the social services, all of which he handles with illuminating 
commentary. His section on education, for example, is a useful 
introduction to the subject even for specialists, nor has he omitted to 
outline the valuable work done by the Bureau for Popular Reading, 
though he is naturally unaware that the native Malay books it has 
published have been printed from unspecified texts, not always the 
best, and have apparently been “ edited ”, points that spoil them for 
scholars though not for popular taste. Topical are the pages on 
Japanese trade penetration. But so fast does the modern world move, 
that the writer’s statistics, ending with 1934, make his account of the 
present economic situation already out of date. 

The book has an introduction by one of the most distinguished 
and progressive of the Governor-Generals of Netherlands India, 
Jonkheer A. C. D. de Graeff. 

R. O. WINSTEDT. 


Sours or THE CLoups. A Winter Ride through Yün-nan. By GERALD 
REITLINGER. pp. 327. London: Faber and Faber, 1939. ۰ 


The authors of most contemporary travel books visited China on 
' journalistic or political missions, and their works are war books, 
° primarily concerned with conditions in or near the fighting line. 
` But the land “South of the Clouds "—Yünnan—is, fortunately, 
still so far from the war zone that even a major military event, the 
fall of Nanking in December, 1937, reached Mr. Reitlinger only as an 
echo, rumoured, uncertain, and remote, as 8 battle in Spain. On his 
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winter ride through western Yiinnan few evidences of the ruthless 
struggle in eastern China were to be found. There were more propa- 
ganda posters, and fewer soldiers, in the garrison towns; and he 
encountered the advance guard of that amazing migration of the 
students from the occupied zone, which is surely destined to leave an 
enduring mark on the backward culture of the western provinces. _ 

Mr. Reitlinger did not visit China on any mission. With a refreshing 
freedom from what he calls “ the occupational fixation of the present 
age", he travels for enjoyment alone. Consequently his book fully 
conveys that enjoyment to the reader, on holiday, for once, from the 
grim narratives of the political “ missionaries”. His route, none the ` 
less, has topical interest, for he passed over or close to the line of the now 
famous Burma motor road, still at that time in the early stages of 
construction. 

But the main interest of the book both to the author and to students 
of things Chinese is his journey northwards to Li-Chiang and the great 
bend of the Yang-Tze beyond that city, where the river cleaves through 
the 20,000 ft. snow ranges in the great gorge known locally as Hu 
T’iao Chiang—The Tiger’s Leap. This awesome place, which deserves 
the fame accorded to the Grand Canyon of Colorado, is, in fact, 
not merely almost unknown to the Western world, but not marked on 
any map, a neglect shared by the two 20,000 ft. mountains, Sha Tzu 
Tou and Ha Pa Shan, which it divides. Although Mr. Reitlinger and 
his companions were not the first Europeans to traverse this gorge, 
he seems to be the first to describe it in a publication generally 
accessible. 

The description of this region would have sufficed to make this 
book memorable in itself, but Mr. Reitlinger provides his readers 
with no, dry-as-dust catalogue of stages, altitudes, and geological 
observations; the character of travel in a world still medieval is 
described with a deft lightness of touch and the manners of remote : 
peoples commented upon with the insight of a widely cultured mind. 
There have been many travellers in Yünnan of the scientific type : 
whose works, perhaps, add more tà their readers' knowledge than to 
their entertainment; Mr. Reitlinger does both, and brings to Chinese 
travel the cultured background hitherto only found in the travel 
literature of Europe. i 

In a prefatory note on spelling the author has änswered in advance 
the criticisms of the more fanatical admirers of the Wade system of 
Romanization. Once or twice the pitfalls of Yünnanese pronunciation 
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have led him astray in the translation of place names (e.g. p. 259). 
The reviewer differs from Mr. Reitlinger in his estimate of the age of 
the chain suspension bridges over the Mekong and other rivers of 
western Yiinnan which are probably older than is here suggested. 

C. P. FITZGERALD. 


PROPHECY AND Divination. A study of man’s intercourse with the 
unseen world. (The Bampton Lectures for 1938.) By ALFRED 
GoimnauwE, D.D. pp. xviii + 434. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1938. 20s. 


At first sight a Bampton lecture seems out of place in the Bulletin ; 
this study of prophecy calls in the Arabs and Islam to throw light 
on the methods of the prophets. The procedure of the Arab diviner 
was like that of the prophet. One was asked about the fate of a prisoner. 
He looked round and saw a man pouring water out of a skin. He 
declared that the prisoner had been released. “ The Lord caused me to 
see two baskets of figs." The fruit was there for all to see but to the 
prophet it bore a message to Israel. Similarly a basket of summer 
(kais) fruit suggested the end (key) of Israel. Hosea, looking back 
on his ruined Jife and seeing it sublimated into a record of God's 
dealings with Israel, is only a grander example of the same method. 
In both nations common things took on a higher meaning for him 
who could see. 

Ecstasy may mean anything from the self-torture of the prophets 
or the howling dervishes to the contemplation of Plotinus or the use 
of music in worship. Elisha used music to induce the spirit of prophecy 
and Muslim mystics use it to help their approach to God. A dervish 
who became a Christian confessed that nothing in the church took the 
place of the ritual of his Order. Here, al-Ghazäli is left to speak for 
himself as the chief defender of this mystic communion and the grave 
earnestness, with which he warns his readers of the dangers, is a 
salutary reminder of the importance of thought in religion. 

This book is a fine contribution to the study of the Bible ; the 

ange of subjects is wide but they are all kept in their proper place. 
The whole is based on sound and precise scholarship. Some criticisms 
may be ventured. In'the sentence “a desire to explain things, rather 
than a desire to know the truth ” (p. 237) the antithesis is false and 
shows a failure of the historical sense. Is it not better to take the words, 
`e T came not to call the righteous but sinners,” as ironical instead 
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of invoking a doubtful grammatical construction ? The Hebrew root 
b'r is made to mean “sweep away às dung” in one passage and a 
connection with the common meaning “ destroy ” is found in the fact 
that dung was used as fuel. This goes against the suggested meaning, 
for dung is not (and probably was not) swept away but kept carefully 
for use as fuel. The criticisms of Ibn Hazm on the Old Testament 
might have been strengthened by the less subjective remarks of Ibn 
Khaldün who, by the way, is not in the index. On p. 382 “ name " 
in the second line seems to be a misprint for “ moon ”. 
A. S. T. 


La DISTINCTION DE L'ESSENCE ET DE L'EXISTENCE D'APRÈS IBN 
SINA (AvICENNE) Par. A.-M. Qoromon. pp. xvi + 546. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1937. 


The relation of essence to existence takes us into the heart of the 
philosophy of Ibn Sina. In the primal being, God, they are one; 
in all else they are distinct, because everything else derives its being 
from God. This derivation is called creation but is emanation, beginning 
with pure intelligences, which become more multiple as they recede 
from God, and ending with our world of generation and dissolution. 
Here Ibn Sina is dependent on the Theology of Aristoile. This creation 
is a necessity of the primal being, as the assumption of a divine will < 
involves the idea of incompleteness and potentiality in him, so there 
is nothing contingent in the universe; all is necessary though with 
varying degrees of necessity. Matter is indirectly dependent on God ; 
this contradicts the statement of de Boer in Philosophy in Islam. 

Exposition is accompanied by criticism. Ibn Sind uses one word to 
mean power when it is the antithesis of weakness or impossibility, 
and also potentiality the antithesis of actuality. This usage has led 
to confusion in his thought. He also argues that as all in this world 
is potential, everything potential also exists. Sometimes he takes a 
logical argument and assumes that it is also ontological. In common 
with the scholastics he distinguishes between a thing secundum se, 
in re, and in intellectu, and says that the thing secundum se precedes 
the other two. This can only mean that a thing is secundum se when 
it is in the divine being. But the divine being is pure thought, so a 
thing secundum se is also im intellectu. Some criticisms can be made. 
The transcription of Arabic words is erratic. The note on p. 425 about 
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mamsüh is absurd; Mlle. Goichon nodded badly when she wrote it. 
In the passage translated on p. 72 the first sentence should run: 
L'idée universelle en tant que nature et idée, par exemple . .. and in 
the first sentence of the passage at the foot of p. 217 puisque isa mistake. 
What is said about the Makäsid in p. 22 note and on p. 162 implies 
that this book contains al-Ghazali’s own opinions; which is wrong. 
A great part of this book is translation, and when closely related texts, 
often from different books, are quoted one after another the argument 
seems to go round rather than forward. It is fair to say that the book 
would have been the better for another revision. 

This book is discursive but nothing is dragged in unnecessarily. 
Ibn Sina tells us that a book by al-Farabi first helped him to understand 
metaphysics, so the references to, and quotations from al-Farabi are 
to the point. When needful the Arabic terminology is described 
precisely. The books of Ibn Sina have been studied in the original 
Arabic and in medieval Latin translations, differences in the texts 
being noted. Frequent reference is made to Aquinas and to the 
exposition of philosophy made by al-Ghazäli. The modern literature : 
has been carefully studied. There is a long bibliography, an index of 
authors and another of Arabic words. There is no subject index but 
its place is supplied by summaries put at the head of each section and 

-repeated consecutively at the end of the book. Careful scholarship, 
wide reading, and clear thinking have gone to the making of this book, 
which marks a great step forward in the understanding of Ibn Sina. 
It is not easy reading but no one expects a volume of philosophy to be 
a bedside book. 

A.S. T. 


SAHIR AL-BUKHARI. Vol. b, 1st instalment. Translated by MUHAMMAD 
Asap (LEOPOLD Weiss). pp. 80. Lahore: Arafat Publications, 
1938. 


Superlatives are dangerous, yet this is probably the best piece of 
printing which has come out of India; paper, type, and lay-out are 
all excellent. The translation is undistinguished. and is usually correct. 
There is no reason why rabb should become Sustainer. It is said that 
the sentence which is rendered, ' Thou didst not leave behind thee 
anyone whose deeds were better than thine; and I would prefer to 
meet God with deeds like thine [to my credit] than with those of 
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anyone else ” is one which cannot be translated literally. This claim 
is right but, ** Thou hast not left behind one whose deeds I would have 
rather than thine when I meet God," is much nearer the Arabic, 
The notes suffer from a homiletic tone. The English is horrible ; 
" Was rendered unable to fulfil his inimical designs” is typical. 
“On account of " and “ as regards " come in one sentence. Mistakes 
occur like the use of “ too” on p. 54, last line. The attitude of the 
translator is revealed by his reference to “the shifting sands of 
Goldziher's theories ۰ | 
A. S. T. 


In Carro Mu‘Awrva I. Secondo il Kitab ansab al-ashraf. Translated 
by Oraa Pinto and G. LEVI DELLA Vma. pp. 193. Roma, 1938. 
L. 60. 


Any part of the Ansab al-Ashraf is welcome, though in a way this 
part is disappointing because there is very little history in it; if it 
were a bit of Tabari’s history it would come at the end of the caliph’s 
reign and would be entitled “ Incidents from the life of Mu'àwiya ". 
As a book, this is almost all that a book should be. It has an index, 
parallel passages from other works are noted, and full cross references 
are given. The most damaging criticism is that it is so badly sewn that 
the review copy fell to pieces. So far as it can be tested the translation 
is exact and the notes are meant for the general reader. The paragraphs 
are all numbered. One parallel has been missed, § 400; it is stated 
in that part of the Ansäb edited by Ahlwardt that ‘Abd al-Malik was 
employed in the ministry at Medina. The whole book is given up to 
illustrating the Caliph's character. Again and again his actions are 
questioned by Yazid and the Caliph sets him right; it reminds an 
English reader of Sherlock Holmes and Watson. One story is 
unexpected. Yazid visited his father and found a slave girl sitting on 
a stool with Mu‘äwiya sitting on the ground at her feet, while she 
tapped him on the head with a switch! The common accusation 
that "Uthmàn's death was due to Mu‘awiya’s delay in going to his 
. assistance is repeated in strong terms. One item is interesting; 
Mu'àwiya instructed Ziyàd to treat the masak kindly. If genuine 
this is another proof that Mu‘äwiya was a statesman. 

I A. S. T. 
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' Four STRANGE TONGUES FROM SOUTH ARABIA. THE HADARA GROUP. 
By BERTRAM Tuomas. (Proceedings of the British Academy ; 
vol. 23.) pp. 105. London: Humphrey Milford, 1938. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Thomas collected the material for this book without knowing 
that some work had already been done on two of the languages. He is 
content to publish his findings; a stay-at-home reviewer can only 
note the differences between the two versions. The short introduction 
suggests that these samples of language were gathered from many men, 
which is all to the good. The “Phonetic guide" prefixed to this 
collection of material is inadequate as no explanation is given of the 
symbols used. The reader has to look through the book till he finds a 
word he knows and so can discover approximately what sound the 
symbol represents. The treatment of lateralized consonants is muddled ; 
derivation is confused with sound. Apparently what is meant is that 
sometimes eight Arabic sounds have become lateralized and from this 
process two sounds result. Enough of complaints! The transcription 
differs widely from that used by Bittner ; a few examples are (the form 
used by Bittner is in brackets) :— 


Mahri. daughter gojindt  (jajenët) 
people abu (haba) 
speak qatari (gétiri) 
sit down tékauil — (thowwel) 

Shahari. two thurut (trt) 
three Salthait (tatet) 


The differences may be those of dialect; at present it seems better 
to suspend judgment. The vocabularies are a puzzle. Many words 
clearly belong to Semitic stock, some are loans from Arabic, a few 
seem to belong to the Abyssinian. circle, many are common to Socotri, 
and some are unexplained. Several have North Semitic connections ; 
shüti, drink; fam, leg; ôrukh, month; fenne, face; rahaq, far; 
and others. To the Abyssinian circle belong also the kin the inflection 
of the perfect first and second persons, and the vowel after the first 
radical in the imperfect. The author does not note this in the grammar 
though an example is given in the sentences. The future as given by 
Mr. Thomas for Shahari is curious. It is formed by prefixing ha to the 
+ Arabic form of the imperfect. In the lst, per. sing., however, I is 
put in between the ha and the verb. Thus from aghäd comes a form, 
halghad, and from sakhabur, halsakhabur. This may be euphonic like 
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niin al wikaya though it suggests a notorious form in Biblical Aramaic. 
In other persons the vowel of the preformative is usually not elided. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Thomas.will go back to Dhofar and bring 
back more of these languages. 
A. 8. T. 


CONTRIBUTIONS À L Erupe DU Harari. By Worr Lastav. (Extrait du 
Journal Asiatique.) pp. 127. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1938. 


Although Harar has long been a centre of Muslim missionary 
activity the language is a dialect of Amharic. The present work is a 
supplement to Cerulli’s book. In it the author has collected all the 
material available, including some unpublished MSS. in Paris. Notes 
on grammar fill 24 pages and the major part of the work is a dictionary 
of the language with a French-Harari vocabulary. The feature of the 
dictionary is the use made of neighbouring languages, thirty-two in 
all. As a rule, words given in Cerulli’s list are omitted. Some omissions 
are surprising; thus esät is pure Ethiopic though the fact is not 
mentioned. It may be that the author thought it so obvious as not 
to be worth while. The language has travelled a long way from the 
Semitic pattern. In the construct the genitive precedes the governing 
noun; two auxiliary verbs have come into being and are regularly 
combined with nouns to form verbs ; nouns and adjectives are formed 
from other words, even from finite verbs, by the addition of the relative 
pronoun and a preposition. Thus gar “ house ” gives garzala “ owner ” 
(lit. to whom is a house). Many of the roots are Semitic but many are 
African. As is to be expected in a language spoken by Muslims, 
borrowings from Arabic are many and some of them assume strange 
forms. 

A. 8. T. 


THE Cunerrorm Texts. or Ras SHAMRA, UGARIT. By C. F. A. 
SOHAEFFER. (The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy.) 
pp.. xvi, 100; pl. 39; sketches and maps 10. Humphrey Milford : 
Oxford University Press, 1939. 8s. 6d. | 

To anyone who wants to know what Ras Shamra is, this book can 
be cordially recommended, for it is popular in the best sense. The 
history of the town is told in detail from the Stone Age to its destruction 
in the twelfth century B.c., so that the reader can place it in its 
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connections with other countries and peoples. The place is interesting 
in itself and gets an added interest from its connections with others. 
Burial customs are described fully and lead up to the story of the 
Danaids. The punishment of these women, the pouring water into 
a bottomless jar, was not a variant of the treadmill but was to provide 
drink for the souls of their murdered husbands, making punishment 
fit the crime. There is a general account of the documents found, 
some of which are translated in full for the light they throw on the 
life of the country. The last chapter is given up to the literary texts. 
The title of the book is not quite correct as less than half the book is 
concerned with texts. A summary of the legends is given and their 
connections with the Bible pointed out. Ras Shamra proves that some 
of the Bible stories, which had been dismissed by some as mere tales, 
have a background of historical truth. The maps and sketches serve 
their purpose and some of the plates are beautiful. It seems needless 
to give so many reproductions of the cuneiform tablets; to those 
who cannot read them, one tablet is very like another. 
A. 8. T. 


Ras SOHAMRA UND SANCHUNJATON. By Orro ErssreLDT. (Beitraege 
zur Religionsgeschichte des Altertums, Heft 4.) pp. 107. Max 
Niemeyer: Halle, 1939. 


It is hard to place this book. It is a collection of essays all of which 
have some connection with Phoenicia. Some of them have been 
published before and are printed here without change, with the result 
that the repeated introduction of old friends breaks the continuity. 
All are interesting. Some are popular, in the best sense; others are 
exact science. One deals with a proposed emendation in the text of 
Josephus dealing with Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of Tyre. Another is an 
expansion of an article by Professor Torrey showing that there was in 
the temple at Jerusalem a workshop for melting down metal objects 
which were presented to the temple. “Another treats of the god 
worshipped in the oasis of Siwa. The oasis belonged economically to 
Lybia, the plan of the temple is not Egyptian; therefore the 
identification with Amon is modern. The conclusion reached is that 
the god must be the Syrian Baal Hamman, whose worship was carried 
there by trade. The longest essays deal with Philo Byblius and 
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Nonnus. The author decides that Philo used a genuine old work 
though he translated it in the light of his own philosophy. ‘Two 
criticisms may be allowed. In Syria the autumn is the time when 
vegetation comes to life; one would expect the vegetation god to 
die at the beginning of summer. Four mountains are named as the 
dwelling places of gods, Mons Casius, Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and 
Tabor; Tabor is:an anti-climax. : A short review can call attention 
to part only of the contents of a very interesting book. 

À. S. T. 


AKSUM. RICERCHE DI TOPOGRAFIA GENERALE. By Uao MONNERET DE 
ViLLARD. (Analecta Orientalia, 16.) pp. x + 138; pl. 3. Ponti- 
ficum Institutum Biblicum. Roma, 1938. Lire 94. 


The plan of this book is modest and within its narrow limits it is 
a sound piece of work. The first part contains a description of the 
town of Aksum with an account of the ground on which it stands and 
the water supply. There is a detailed description of the big church 
and the three old cemeteries. One chapter is devoted to palaces which 
are now heaps of ruins. The author notes that the Liber Azumae calls 
them ‘churches and suggests that, when that book was written, there 
had been no stone palaces in Aksum for centuries, so the writer 
naturally assumed that the ruins must be churches. The second part 
consists of full extracts from all books which mention Aksum ; these 
range from Cosmas Indicopleustes to the Deutsche Aksum Expedition. 
The extracts are in Greek, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, French, English, 
and German. The French have fewer misprints than the German, 
and the German than the English. No book or article later than 1913 
is quoted; a few are named and dismissed as having no scientific 
value. There is a list of monuments, a note on an Egyptian stele, and 
another on the date of the Liber Axumae. There are two plans of the 
town and a plate of pottery. 

A. S. Trrrron. 
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Aı-HDAYATU’L-AMIRIYA, being an epistle of the tenth Fatimid 
Caliph al-Amir bi-ahk&mi'làh, and an appendix Iqa‘ Sawa‘ 
IQPL-IRGHAM. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
Asat A. A. Fyzex. Published for the Islamic Research 
Association by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1938. 

The arrival of Badr al-Jamali in Egypt in 1073 ended an epoch 
in Fatimid history. Since the death of al-Häkim, the military had 
steadily been gaining importance as a political factor, and the instal- 
lation as wazir of & military. autocrat, ruling by virtue of his troops, 
marked the final victory of the army, and its establishment as the 
ultimate authority in the State. The change was momentous. Instead 
of a civilian bureaucracy, presided over by a civilian wazir, under the 
supreme control of a religious and spiritual Imam, we find a military 
government, with a general at its head and the Caliph as its puppet. 
With startling rapidity the Fatimid Caliphs followed their ‘Abbasid 
` rivals into political insignificance, and became the helpless playthings 
of a series of military dictators, often openly opposed to the doctrines 
of the Caliphs they professed to serve. The Sunni amirs of Isma‘ili 
Cairo are the exact counterpart of the Shi amirs of ‘Abbasid Baghdad. 

The position of the Caliphs as heads of the Isma‘ili dawa was 
also affected. The rule of the amirs was clearly incompatible with the 
cecumenical, propagandist character of the da‘wa organization. 
Soon the world-wide claims of the Fatimids were abandoned, and the 
descendants of Mu‘izz became a local Egyptian dynasty—secularized, 
militarized, and in decay. 

Such a change, inevitably, awoke widespread discontent among 
the more consistent and extremist elements of the da^wa—the more 
80 since it coincided with a period of extraordinary activity on the 
part of the Isma ls in the Seljuk dominions, where, under the able 
leadership of Hasan i Sabbah, a veritable Isma r renaissance was taking 
place. 

Already in the early days of the Fatimid Caliphate, the divergence 
between the interests of the state and the claims of the revolutionaries 
became apparent, and the Carmathian opposition within the sect 
came into direct conflict with the central authority. The change 
inaugurated by Badr al-Jamali widened the breach, and rendered the 
final rupture inevitable. 

Between Hasan i Sabbah, the leader of the Assassins, and Badr 
al-Jamali, the military amir, there could be little in common, and, 
according to some sources, the two men came into conflict as early 
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as Hasan’s visit to Cairo. The succession of Badr by his son Afdal 
made little change in the state of affairs. When Afdal, a few months 
after his succession to power, was confronted, by the death of Mustansir, 
with the problem of choosing a successor, his choice was not difficult. 
On the one hand was Nizár—an adult, known and honoured by the 
dà'is, probably enjoying the personal support of Hasan i Sabbah— 
on the other hand Musta‘li, a youth, without allies or supporters, 
who would consequently be ‘entirely. dependant on Afdal. It was 
almost certainly with this object in mind that Afdal arranged the 
marriage between his own daughter and Musta‘li. In choosing Musta‘li, 
Afdal split the dawa from top to bottom, and alienated-—perhaps 
intentionally—almost the whole of its following in the eastern lands of 
Islam. A few years later, on the death of Amir, the son and successor 
of Musta‘li, in 1131, even those Isma‘ilis who had remained faithful 
to Musta‘li refused to recognize the new ruler in Cairo, and so the final 
severance of the bonds between the Fatimids and their dà'is was 
effected. 

The two texts under consideration are products of this extremely 
interesting period, and in publishing them, Mr. Fyzee has not only 
provided a welcome addition to our scanty stock of printed Isma‘ili 
literature, but has also rendered a service to all students. of mediæval 
Islàmic history. The texts are both official statements issued by the 
Fatimid government during the reign and in the name of the Caliph 
Amir. They contain a defence of the right of succession of Musta'li, 
and were presumably issued in reply to Nizari claims. The interest of 
the texts lies rather in their deficiencies than in their merits, for the 
case they put is weak in the extreme. The arguments are feeble and 
unconvincing, and the references to factual evidence few and far 
between. The significant thing i8 that the epistles admit the public 
appointment of Nizar as heir-apparent, and the general proclamation of 
this appointment. The claims of Musta‘li are based on a subsequent 
cancellation of this, and a new appointment, this time of Musta'li him- 
self. The evidence adduced in support of this second appointment is 
fragmentary and vague, and the occasion on which it is said to have 
taken place—the wedding of Musta‘li and the daughter of Afdal—is 
itself suspect. Particularly interesting in this connection is the remark 
attributed to Nizér by the Hidaya: “She (the sister of Nizar) said 
that on the day of the marriage of our Lord Musta‘li to the daughter 
of the Amir al-Juyiish,: Nizar came to her and said : ‘I did not despair 
of the Caliphate until to-day ' " (p. 14). Even more surprising is the 
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principle involved. The whole conception of a revoked appointment 
is fundamentally opposed to Isma‘ili doctrine. Indeed, the sect owed 
its very inception to its refusal to recognize a similar revocation in the 
case of Isma‘il b. Ja‘far. Another argument used against the Nizäris 
is the alleged absence of issue to Nizar “ and what stronger proof 
could there be of the invalidity of his Imämate than the extinction 
of his line ” (p. 23). An ironic commentary on this argument is provided 
by the extinction of Amir’s own line after his death. The text, on the 
whole, thus merely confirms the impression gained from other sources, 
that Nizar was the original and generally recognized heir to the 
Imamate, and that the second appointment, of Musta‘li, if indeed it 
took place at all, was purely a political manceuvre of Afdal, intended 
to assure himself a dependant and subservient Caliph. 

The edition, as Mr. Fyzee himself says, is tentative, being based 
exclusively on recent and faulty MSS.—unfortunately the only ones 
available—and, therefore, without any serious apparatus criticus. 
The text is lithographed in a clear Indian hand, and a number of 
alternative readings are given in the notes. It must be agreed that in 
spite of the defects, both technical and intrinsic, of the text, it was well 
worth editing. 

Mr. Fyzee’s introduction consists of a brief analysis of the contents 
of the text, including a number of useful references to other 
, (unpublished) Isma تلا‎ works. It is, however, to be regretted that in his 
comment, Mr, Fyzee has confined himself almost exclusively to the 
religious aspect of the great Isma‘ili schism, leaving the historical 
aspect—and with it, the Sunni historical sources—strictly alone. 
A comparison of the account given in the text with those of Ibn 
al-Qalànisi (127-8), Abü'l-Mahásin Taghri-Bardi (ii, 2. 298), and 
Juvaini (il, 179 and 186), to quote but three examples, should have 
been of some interest. De Lacy O’Leary’s Fatimid Caliphate, which is 
Mr. Fyzee's sole reference for non-Ismà'ili sources, is hardly adequate. 
For, as I have tried to show, it is in the general political evolution of 
Fatimid Egypt, rather than in the obscure squabbles of conflicting 
sects and contending dynasts, that the real motive and the real 
significance of the defection of the Isma‘ili dawa from the Fatimid 
state lie. The Carmathians began it. The Nizaris continued it. The 


followers of Tayyib completed it. 
B. Lewis. 
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Toe Haverrorp SYMPOSIUM ON ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 
By W. F. Ausriaut, G. A. Barron, H. J. CADBURY, J. W. FLIGHT 
A. Gorrzz, T. J. Meur, J. A. MONTGOMERY, J. A. WILSON, 
and E. GRANT, editor. Biblical and Kindred Studies, No. 6. 
Haverford College, published jointly with and distributed by the 
American Schools of Oriental Resoarch. 9 x 5} in., x + 246 pp. 
New Haven, 1938. 


The book contains eight surveys on the present state of Near East 
studies having either a direct bearing on the Biblical field, or else 
forming an indirect background of general importance. It opens with 
a masterly study by W. F. Albright on Syro-Palestinian archseology. 
G. A. Barton treats of Old Testament studies, H. J. Cadbury of New 
Testament studies, J. W. Flight of the history of writing. Flight's 
article deals for the most part with what was one of the most important 
of our material inheritances from the Near East, alphabet writing. 
In view of the great discoveries of the last decades— the Proto-Sinaitic 
script, the Byblos inscriptions, the Ugaritic script—we are now in a 
position to sketch out an alphabetic history from somewhere near the 
19th century s.c. It must, however, be stated that the problems 
connected with the early centuries are still controversial. Obermann’s 
very important article in the JAOS (1938, Supplement) could not yet 
be utilized in this survey. Incidentally, only the first edition of Jensen’s 
work is quoted, although the second, revised one, appeared in 1936. 
Anatolian and Hittite studies are dealt with by A. Goetze. The article 
on Mesopotamian studies, by T. J. Meek, is a veritable introduction 
to that field. J. A. Montgomery writes on Arabian studies, J. A. Wilson 
on those of Egypt. E. Grant, the editor, contributes in the form of a 
supplement the publication of ten Old Babylonian contracts. 

The work is a most valuable survey of Near East studies and to 
specialists in one department a welcome source of information about 
adjacent sections. 

S. BIRNBAUM. 


Tae DECLINE or THE SALJOQD Empre. By M. F. SANAULLAH. 
pp. xxxvii + 150. University of Calcutta; 1938. 8°. 


It is a satisfaction to see that the University of Calcutta has 
printed in such a handy form this thesis for which the author was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree by the University of London. In several 
respects, Dr. Sanaullah’s book can be recommended as a contribution 
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to be imitated by other Oriental students. Its subject is clearly defined ; 
its arrangement in chapters is lucid and its style direct. The chrono- 
logical survey and index are most welcome. 

On the whole, the Seljuk epoch is fully ripe for a scientific treatment. 
The sources are nearly all available in careful editions, owing to the 
labours of Professors Houtsma, Süssheim, Muhammad Iqbal, etc. 
Apart from the earlier translations of passages from such works as 
the Tarikh-1 guzida and the Raudat al-safa, a series of recent articles 
in the Encyclopedia of Islam from the pen of Houtsma, Zetterstéen, 
and H. Bowen, gives an epitome of the present-day knowledge on the 
principal rulers and statesmen of the time. It is to be hoped that a 
very elaborate thesis on the sources of the Seljuk period written by 
Dr. V. A. Hamdani (Oxford, 1938) will see the light before long. 
Another thesis on the socigl organization of the Seljuks is under way 
at the University of London. An English translation of Nizàm 
al-mulk’s Siyäsat-näma is also in preparation and Professor F. Gabrieli’s 
critical remarks on the text (Naples, 1938) will be helpful for the 
revision of the text. 

The history of the Great Seljuks, who had created a state extending 
from the Oxus to the Mediterranean, is obviously the particularly 
interesting subject for study, referring as it does to a new state of 
things brought about by the advance of the Turks and their numerous, 
peaceful and warlike, contacts with Caucasian, Byzantine, and 
Western lands. The Crusades. were a direct reply to the Seljuk 
successes. 

Dr. Sanaullah studies a period less known in larger circles, that of 
the comparative decadence between the years A.D. 1092 and 1118, 
marked by great struggles among the sons of Malikshàh. The forces 
of disruption of the subsequent epoch become manifest at this period; 
which abounded in such spectacular events as the march of Tutush 
from Syria to Rayy, the five great battles between the brothers Bark- 
yaruq (in Turkish, “ strong light”) and Muhammad, etc. Some entirely 
new agencies come to light during this time, as the curious growth of 
women's interference in politics, a typically Turkish phenomenon 
rightly insisted upon by Dr. Sanaullah (pp. 8-17). Assignments of 
lands to the military (p. 70) also show a striking development. The 
author ought to have tried to connect it with the increased necessity 
of keeping up larger armies combined with the great monetary crisis 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., most clearly attested by 
numismatic evidence. ۱ 
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The author’s Bibliography, which occupies twelve pages, could 
certainly spare such unnecessary references as to Mme de Warzée’s 
Peeps into Persia, 1913, etc. On the contrary, no use seems to have been 
made of the special essay on the reign of Bark-yaruq by C. Defrémery, 
one of the most conscientious historians of the Middle East, Journal 
Asiatique, 1853, 139 pages (misquoted in Dr. Sanaullah’s Bibliography). 
No progress in science is possible unless we stand on our predecessors’ 
shoulders. Speaking of the fifth battle between Bark-yaruq and 
Muhammad, Dr. Sanaullah (p. 111) says that Muhammad fied “ to 
Tirmidh [sic] by way of Arjish, Khilàt and Aani... and finally went to 

‘Tabriz’. Tirmidh lies on the Oxus in Turkestan, and is out of place 
here (unless Amid is to be read in its stead). Defrémery, p. 132, 
explains the passage in more detail, and says that Muhammad went 
to Ani (in Armenia), whose prince was Manüchihr, brother of Fadlün 
(of the Shaddadi dynasty). 

Among the occasional! slips, Turkish names, as usual, occupy the 
place of honour. We shall enumerate them as they come. P. 1. “ Five 
bands" does not convey the idea of Panj-naubat, namely that the 
Sultan’s band plays five times a day. P. 3. Unar, as Georgian and 
Armenian transcriptions show, must be Ündr “he grows”. P. 5. 
Qumushtaking *Qamish-tagin, cf. Ghamish “a reed ”, a lieutenant of 
Bugha, in Tabari, in, 1415. P. 6. Qutlagh *Qutlugh '* the blessed one ۰ 
P. 19. The plural T'urkemen is as bad as German Muselmünner (now 
obsolete |). P. 21. Duzdär *diz-dàr. P. 27. Jawali *Chauli, either 
"famous" from chav “sound, renown’, or better “a falcon”, 
Kashghari, i, 360; ibid. Jakarmish (p. 70, Jikirmish) has no meaning ; 
the reading is probably Jtigtirmish ‘he ran away”; tbid. Qizughli 
*Qiz-oghlé “the daughter's son”. P. 34 Read Salghur, Surkhab. 
P. 43. Bulkabak *Btlga-bak ‘ the sage prince ", Sabjas *Sujäs. P. 48. 
Yalbard, very probably *Yulbars “ a tiger ". P. 49. Bajsara *Bá-jterà, 
Kumashtakin *Kiimtishtagin. P. 56. Yanal *Yinal. P. 62. Sarmaz, 
probably Sdrmdz “he does not persevere ” (2). P. 67. * Dushmanziyàr. 
P. 74. Kardkuh *Girdaküh. P. 119. Kantghadi *Kün-toghdi “ day- 
light is born”. P. 120. Ibi *Alpi. P. 130. Jaghri *Chaghri (“ à kind of: 
bird of prey ”). 

"EE V. MINORSKY. 
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SIMPLE COLLOQUIAL Persian. By C. L. Hawker. 16°, pp. 63 + 10. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. 3s. 

Hundreds of travellers, business-men, and residents in Iran wish to 
acquire some practical knowledge of Persian, without any pretence to 
being able to read books in Arabic characters. The task presents no 
difficulty, for spoken Persian has a very regular grammar. All essential 
rules, including the pronunciation, can be explained in three hours. 
Further progress depends on the acquisition of the vocabulary, but 
even 400—500 basic words assure to a student a mass of combinations 
and make him feel at ease among the Persian-speaking population. 

The study of simple Persian is unfortunately hampered by the 
absence of suitable manuals. Phillott’s Higher Persian Grammar is 
very bulky, being designed for professional interpreters. St. Clair- 
Tisdall’s Modern Perstan Conversation Grammar can be used safely 
only under the supervision of a trained teacher; the book is full 
of misprints and is notoriously inadequate as regards the pronunciation, 
e.g. the words are accented not as they are pronounced in Persian, but 
more or less as an Englishman would be disposed to read them. À good 
Colloquial Grammar compiled by the late German diplomat Dr. F. Rosen 
was published in English by Messrs. Luzac in 1898, but is now out of 
print. 

The classes of students referred to above will naturally be interested 
in Mr. C. L. Hawker’s Simple Colloquial Persian, and we learn from its 
Preface that since 1931 the little book has been through five editions 
and has been circulated privately for the staff of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Its chief merit is the practical selection of words in the short 
Anglo-Persian vocabulary (pp. 41-63) containing some 1,600 items, 
plus a Supplement on the important “ household” expressions 
(pp. 71-80). The short phrases disposed in twenty diminutive lessons 
are also to the point. Less happy is the grammar, in which the author 
is not quite at home. P. 11. The explanation of the all-pervading con- 
struction of ezafat is misleading. The author first says that it “ denotes 
possession " but later adds that it is used also with adjectives. Asa 
matter of fact, it would be enough to say that in Persian a substantive, 
an adjective, a pronoun, a numeral, and even an infinitive, are all 
indiscriminately treated as “ nouns ", and then to add that, if such a 
“noun " is qualified or explained by another “ noun”, (1) it stands 
first, (2) it is followed by an unaccented suffix -e (or -ye), (3) after which 
comes the qualifying “ noun ". Pér-e mard (p. 12) is no exception to the 
rule. P. 15, kast, ete., is not used for “he is”, but rather for “ he 
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exists". Cf. p. 16, where the right form -ast is used. P. 18. The 
formation of tenses could be better presented in a table. P. 19. In 
khaham kard, kard is defined as ‘ past root” (why ?), but on p. 39 
rightly as a “ shortened infinitive ". P. 21. The important meaning of 
darad “ there is” is not quoted. Nothing is said on the distinction 
between proper prepositions (bar, dar) and simple nouns used as 
prepositions but requiring an ezäfat (p. 22): rü-ye, bala-ye. P. 39. The 
explanation “ bayad = must" is wrong. One ought to say: English 
sentences “I must go”, etc., must be translated: “it is necessary 
(bayad “ il faut") that I go.” 

Pronunciation, as given by the author, is unfortunately a mixture 
of the phonetic “transcription”? of the spoken language and the 
so-called “ transliteration”, as only conventionally used in learned 
books. One is glad to see Persian kasra quite rightly transcribed with 
e: küchek, gereftam, hazer, ab-e sard, etc. Quite right, too, is the fact 
that final fatha in such words as banda, hafta has become kasra and the 
words are now pronounced bande, hafte. However, the author, under 
the influence of the term applying only to the Arabic alphabet, speaks 
of a “silent h” which has no locus standi in Latin transcription. 
He accordingly spells hafteh, etc., but this leads him into confusion with 
the words in which A is pronounced: deh ("village "), motavajjeh 
) careful"), etc. Still worse is the spelling Ahaneht (for khane-). 
The best way would be to spell hafte (or hafté if it is absolutely desired 
to remind the student that all the letters must be pronounced). In 
fact the author spells dast-e chap, etc., though he is again inconsistent in 
beräyeh “ for ”. In Persian there is no + “ as in st ” (p. 8), and khoditan 
(p. 38) is a mistake. Consequently it would be necessary to explain 
that all 8 are long. Quite unexpected are kashiy, arüsy with y instead 
of 3. 

The author writes regularly &, but contrary to this system tool 
(p. 39) stands for the expected tul. Short damma is pronounced nowadays 
o (though not as in English pot, but as in French pomme /) and one is 
glad to see (p. 16) khorma, tofang, moshkel. But then why dukhtar, pur, 
etc., instead of dokhtar, por ? 

As the book is destined for English students, there is no harm in 
transcribing the diphthong ey as ay, e.g. kay “ when ”, but all con- 
sistency was forgotten in the word ty-ydrreh (sic) instead of tayyäré. 
The other Persian diphthong is described quite inadequately (p. 8): 
“ موق‎ in no”. This sign 6 stands in fact for the diphthong o". ‘It is . 
true that the English o in no is diphthongal, but Persian no* (* new ”) 
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sounds very different from English no. If only English sounds be used 
for explanation, it may be better to say that no“ reminds one of the 
English aw (as in paw) + a very short u. It is a mistake to imagine 
(pp. 12-13) that do (“ two ”), to (“ thou ”), and khob (for khub “ good ”) 
are long. 3 

Occasional slips in misheard words (mutovajjeh, for motavajjeh) 
are too numerous to be recorded. 

Mr. Hawker's manual as it stands may prove useful for beginners, 
but it needs a drastic overhauling before it can be recommended as a 
trustworthy guide. 

V. MINORSKY. 


TAHT TUET SALINIET. By Gut AQUILINA. 8vo, pp. 478. Malta: 
Empire Press, 1938. 


This is the novel that took the first prize offered by the Malta 
Government in 1935. As its title shows (“ Under three Lordships”) 
its setting is at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
when Malta passed from the rule of the Knights to that of Napoleon, 
and then to that of the English. One of the heroes of the story is 
M. A. Vassalli, the compiler of the first Maltese Lexicon, who is styled 
Mghallem, or Master, by the little group of native conspirators in the 
plot against the Grandmaster. We know very little of Vassalli 
but my impression is that he was never popular with his fellow- 
countrymen, and that his few friends were all among the French 
Knights, favourable to the Revolution, but in a romance one must not 
insist on finding real history. Among the expressions used in the book, 
I note that Mohh (i.e. brain) is used in a figurative sense, mohh kbir 
seemingly meaning “ high intelligence", p. 13, and moħħ il kliem 
“ inclination to talk". Wisq naħseb, p. 75, looks like the English 
“I much suspect ”, just as it-tliet eghxieren looks like “ three score ۰ 
To speak of good news as bxara it-tajba seems odd, until we call to 
mind that in Maltese bxara means any sort of news, good or bad. 
As usual, there are a few new composite words, e.g. għalissa (now, 
lit. at this hour), p. 85. 

Some of the comparisons used are odd. A lady’s hair is described as 
abjad qotna (white as cotton), p. 106, to which I suppose our “ white as 
a sheet” might be compared, whilst another, younger, lady's hair is 
iswed tuta (as dark as the mulberry),a comparison with ample classic 
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precedent. But, then, another girl's teeth are said to be bojod lift (white . 
as turnips), p. 82, which I scarcely think an English girl would take as 
complimentary. 

Some of the denominative verbs are used in startling ways. Id-dmugh 
gelben (the tears started to the eyes), lit. means '' the tears sprouted "', 

for gelben is a verb from gilbiena, the name of one of the Leguminosae. 
Mietu hesrem (they died young) is lit. they died as sour grapes. Wahhal 
ghainejh (he fixed his eyes on somebody, p. 371), is lit. he stuck his 
eyes to the object with clay, for the verb is from walial (clay, mud) now 
lost in Maltese. 

One interesting word is neb(üla, in rafa’ n-nebula, p. 51, 246 (he 
lifted the latch by pulling a string). This is a curious instance of a new 
use for an ancient Arabic and Assyrian root meaning to shoot arrows. 
Nebila would be a metathesis of Arabic nubâlah (apparatus). Palmer 
in his W. Palestine Name-Lists (p. 291) renders the name Bir Nebâla, 
as Well of apparatus, the word being applied to any sort of rigging. 
From the point of view of semantics it is well to compare this 
Palestinian-Maltese use with the English word bolt which originally 
only meant a missile though now more often used of a door-fastening. 

I was rather sorry to read the words put on the lips of a Muslim on 
p. 68. By the way this novel is the biggest book in Maltese yet published 
and it was its size that accounted for the long delay in publication. 

C. L. D. 


L-Jiw' Ú دیا‎ Minnuv. By Dun Kara. 8vo, pp. 32. Malta: 
Chrétien, 1938. 


Put into English the title is “ The ‘I’ and its beyond", or in 
kitchen-Arabic “ al-âna wa l-hinna minhu ". Whether the “ beyond ” 
refers to space, or time, or neither, is left ambiguous. The first word 
of the title corresponds with the Arabic âna and should normally in 
Maltese give iena, and so indeed the word is actually spelt in the lexicons, 
but, quite lately, for some not very obvious reason, a concession has 
been made to the prevalent pronunciation and the tendency to draw 
out the ze sound and the word is now officially written Jiena, or Jien. : 
The second werd is hinn, also written henn, or, as in Arabic, hinna, or 
henna, fundamentally the same as the Maltese hemm, all with the 
meaning *'there" as opposed to “here”. Hinn is often used with 
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hawn, and often with an attached 1 partaking of the nature both of the 
article and of the preposition, il-hawn u l-hinn (here and there). 
Hawn, needless to say, is Arabic háhuna; this word in Algerian 
Arabic gets the attached 1 exactly as in Maltese ; see ]-haun in Roland 
de Bussy, Petit Dict., 3rd ed., p. 137. 

The poem would seem to have been suggested by a little book 
brought out some fifty years since by that kindly Gallic Carlyle, 
Joseph Serre (Au Large, Essai de conciliation universelle). There is no 
doubt that there is a high quality in Dun Karm's poesy. 

Issa ged nara; nifhem kif il-werga 
Għandha tidbiel, tisfar u fl-aħħar taqa’ 
Biex tibqa ħajja s-siġra u tibqa ħadra. 
Jien bkejt lill-werqa u xejn ħsibt fis-siġra. 

(Now I see; how the leaf | moulders on its stem, yellows and 
at last falls | that the tree may stay alive and green. | Mourning for 
the leaf I was mindless of the tree.) 

C. L. D. 


Ir-Mavrr, Diċembru, 1938. 8vo. pp. 29. Malta: Empire Press. 


This tiny quarterly, now in its fifteenth year, is the organ of the 
Għaqda, which was itself the successor of the Xirka Xemija, which 
in its turn inherited the traditions of the Accademia Filologica. It is a 
: miscellany of prose and verse and odd notes on matters connected 
with the Maltese tongue. In the present issue there is an article by 
Saydon on certain words on which doubts might arise. One such word 
is sikt, to which the lexicons assign the meaning of “ silence ”, and 
which then goes with the Arabic sakt. In Maltese this noun is often 
used with the suffixed pronoun : jiena f'sikti means, “I am getting along 
comfortably," though, seemingly, it should mean “ I am in my silence". 
Saydon, after an analysis of the forms taken by the suffix comes 
to the conclusion that, here, as so often elsewhere, two words have got 
jumbled. The phrase should be written: Jiena f’sikkti, and the word 
is not sikt at all, but sikka (Ar. sikkah), the ¢ being t-marbuta. In 
modern Maltese sikka only means a ploughshare, but the Arabic 
equivalent meant also any furrow, groove, road, or course. The 
meaning is obvious: we are happy when we are in our groove or rut, 
and uncomfortable when we get out of it. I have very little doubt 
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in my mind that Saydon is right, and his diagnosis is confirmed by 
the fact, that, in the Qàmüs we find the Ar. bi-sikkitihi, in the sense : 
conveniently. 

Notes, like the above, have always found their place in Il- Malti; 
and should be helpful in the drafting of a new and fuller list of Maltese 
words. 

By the way, not long ago a number of Il-Berqa, one of the vernacular 
newspapers, came into my hand in which there was a thoroughly 
funny little poetical skit called the “Triumvirate ”, dealing with 
three of the writers who have all along taken a prominent part in the 
redaction of Il-Malti. The saving rain of humour is always welcome, 
and doubly so in the dusty field of linguistics. 

C. L. D. 


RAKKONT Ta’ SAFRA FL-ART IMQADDSA Minn Patri FRANCISKAN 
SpANJOL. By Sie Harry CHARLES LUKE. Translated into Maltese 
by Micnazt Kissaun. 8vo. pp. 116. Malta: Government Press, 
1897. 


A Spanish Franciscan, who in the middle of the 16th century 
pilgrimed to the Holy Land taking in on his way, Tripolis and Beyrut, 
Mt. Sinai, Cairo, and Alexandria, left a written record of things seen, 
and this MS. came into the hands of Sir Harry Luke who translated 
it into English. It is this translation which has now been re-translated 
into Maltese. ` 

On p. 16 I think that the translator should have told us that the plant 
he speaks of as having possibly given its name to Haleb or Aleppo is 
that known in Maltese as Helba. On p. 33 the practice of the Christians 
in throwing stones at the fabled site of the Barren Fig-tree seems 
modelled on the “ Casting of stones " that forms part of the Meccan 
pilgrimage. On p. 34 a coin is called the “ excellente ", no doubt a 
rendering of the Ar. sherify, which also seems to lie behind the olden’ 
English “ noble". The charnel-house described on p. 53 was again 
spoken of by Maundrell a century later ; seemingly, Christian pilgrims 
who died at Jerusalem were not buried but simply wrapped in a 
winding-sheet ahd left exposed in this strange edifice. 

On p. 65 a certain relic of Christ’s infancy which shall be nameless 
is said to be preserved at “ Notre Dame of Dupini in the province of 
Béarn". Obviously Sir Harry Luke must have misunderstood the 
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text before him, and “ Dupini ” stands for Le Puy-en-Velay, where, 
in the cathedral of Notre Dame, such a relic is actually recorded. 
But there were no less than five other specimens of the same relic 
shown in other parts of Europe. See Collin de Plancy, Dict. des 
Reliques, ii, p. 46 sqq. 

C. L. D. 


In-Hassa TAR-RE U m-RxürNA Tacana. By MICHAEL Kissaun. 
8vo. Malta: Progress Press, 1937. 


The writer has here put together a goodly number of photographs, 
with an account of the life of the present King and Queen. Opposite 
p. 8, & photograph shows the then Prince busy planting in the well- 
known Boschetto a tree, that, both at the foot of the picture and on 
p. 16 is described as an “ awrikarja". It is not the Chile Araucaria 
that we cal monkey-puzzle but presumably some other species, 
but what accounts for the transposition of the letters in its name ? 
Buch wilful transposition is quite normal in Maltese, and, in this case, 
is perhaps facilitated by the fact that, whereas “ arau ” means nothing, 
there is a glimpse of meaning in “ auri ”, just as naranj, in modern 
botanic Latin has grown into aurantium (an orange). 

C. L. D. 


LEBEN 11-MarTr. January, 1939. 8vo. pp.16. Malta: Empire Press. 


This is the ninety-fifth number of a little monthly issued by a group 
at Malta University wishful of promoting the study of Maltese. It 
consists mainly of short poems, book-reviews, and notes. Among the 
latter are some remarks on two or three Maltese verbs. I am afraid 
I cannot accept any of the explanations offered, but one of them is 
distinctly ingenious. There is a curious imperative in Maltese. “ Hurry 
up,” addressed to one person is isa! To two persons it is isaw! The 
proposal is to take this for Ar. ihsa‘, ihs‘u from the hasa‘ verb given by 
certain modern Arabic lexicons. It would be interesting to learn 
whether this Arabic word is anywhere so used at the present day. 
My own impression is that both the Maltese imperative and the late 
Arabic verb are just denominatives from the vulg. Ar. is-sá/a (this 
very hour !). 

C. L. D. 
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TAGĦELM FUQ IL-KrrBA MALTIJA, IT-TIENI Kris. By A. CREMONA. 
8vo. pp. 282. Malta: Muscat, 1938. 

This is a grammar for use in the upper schools of Malta. About the 
Maltese alphabet. Some have asked why the Maltese put a dot over 
the native letter zain (z) and not over the far less frequent zed used in 
foreign words such as zappín (ultimately from Latin sappinus). The 
reason is simply that the zain is dotted in Arabic, in that case, needless 
to say, in order to distinguish it from the ra. The use was first intro- 
duced in the Reading-book of 1839. Others are puzzled about the use 
the Maltese make of the x for the letter shin. This use goes back at 
least to 1824 and was, no doubt, introduced under Spanish influence. 
It is well to recall that the name of the North Italian town of Brescia 
was in ancient times spelt Brixia, and I have little doubt that that x 
was pronounced as sh. In their spelling, the Maltese pay some 
attention to etymology, and though, e.g., a final b tends to become 
a p (as in Turkish), the Maltese write ktieb for book (and not kitap as 
the Turks) and miktub for written (not mektup like the Turks). 

In this Grammar the verbs are conjugated as in non-Semitio 
grammars, in the order lst, 2nd, 3rd persons instead of the normal 
3rd, 2nd, 1st. The derived Forms are so numbered that only two 
Forms (IX and X), correspond with those in the Arabic lexicons and 
grammars, whilst Form II of the quadriliteral verb is assimilated to 
IV of the triliteral, all the numbers being accordingly discordant by 
one unit just as is the case with the Ten Commandments in the various 
Churches. Some had hoped that the Malta Government, in subsidizing 
the Sutcliffe Grammar which we reviewed here two years ago, would 
have adopted the reforms therein tacitly suggested, but it seems that 
the force of the contrary practice was too strong. 

The Grammar allows a certain amount of freedom in the spelling 
of certain words; “the roots ” may be spelt (p. 21) either l-egħruq, 
or, il-gheruq. Words like ukoll (also, lit. “ and all ") when they follow 
a vowel are written wkoll, e.g. hu wkoll (it also), p. 101. Composites 
may be framed by running together two words: “ at times ” becomes 
mindaqgiet, p. 224. No blame is incurred for inverting the due order 
of noun and adjective, and you may write: il-mahbub tifel taghna 
(our beloved children), p. 195. It is quite the usual thing to begin letters 
with Dear Friend, Ghaziz Habib, though a lurking sense that this is 
quite wrong leads some to start, by the word Habib, with a note of 
exclamation. On p. 225 there are a few words on how prepositions 
can alter the'meaning of verbs, but for a detailed treatment of this I 
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suppose we shall have to wait for the new Maltese lexicon, for there 
are very many such verbs, e.g. ghadda minn (to pass by), p. 210. By 
the way, the reason why the verb mar (to go) is conjugated (p. 97) 
partly as a doubled verb and partly as a hollow verb is that the doubled 
verb * marr has been affected in Maltese by the hollow Arabic verb 
már. 

C. L. 0۸۰ 


De NOMINALE KLASSIFICATIF IN DE AFRIKAANSCHE NEGERTALEN. 
By J. Wus. NIJMEGEN, 1935. 


Some years ago the author published in “ Congo ” a long article 
(in sections) entitled “ De Klassificatie der Afrikanaansche Negertalen ” 
in which a masterly account was given of the work of Africanists and 
the progress of ideas concerning African language evolution up to the 
present time. This article has, evidently, inspired the author to 
propound his own theories of language development, which seem to 
be mostly an elaboration of the long since discredited views of Drexel ; 
and the introductory chapter on the classification of African languages, 
which is by far the most practical and useful in the book, is, 
unfortunately, a mere abridgment of the original article. 

The aims of the book, to quote the author, are “ to give a certain 
rearrangement of the available material in order to bring to the fore 
the psychological-grammatical aspects. Two problems will as a result 
claim principal attention, (1) the gradual development of the classifica- 
tion tendency and its slow incorporation in the language system, 
(2) the total contents and structure of the classes as they are formed. 
To the practical analysis of the languages under discussion is added a 
short discussion of the language type to which they belong ". 

The “ language type " strikes one as a rather arbitrary association 
of linguistic and anthropological phenomena ; for instance, the lowest 
layer consists in a combination of isolative language and totemism ; 
then comes the combination of grammatical phenomena like the article, 
number, case, verb inflection with the matriarchal system of clan 
organization. Higher levels are represented by Hamitic and Bantu : 
influences, and invading patriarchal cattle culture people from Asia. 

The language groups; which he discusses in turn both generally : 
and with particular regard to their noun systems, show an out of date 
classification. They are: | 

1. The Equatorial and Bornu languages. 
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9. The West Sudan languages, (2) Mandingo and Guinea groups ; 
(b) West Atlantic group ; (c) Volta group ; (d) Togo language enclave. 

3..The Nilotic languages, under which are grouped languages of 
such diverse structures as Dinka, Zande, Mangbetu, Masai, and the 
Kordofan “‘ Nuba ” dialects. 

4. The Bantu languages; here, with a broad choice of languages, | 
one might have expected a representative selection, instead of which 
we find Yaunde (a north-west language much influenced by neighbour- 
ing Sudanic languages), Kuanjama (Ovambo, a little known south-west 
language), and Rundi. None of these languages are represented in 
Meinhof’s “ Lautlehie ", nor, except in the case of the suspect Yaunde, 
have they been carefully analysed phonetically or for tone. 

As the title of the book suggests, the author confines himself 
almost exclusively to the study of nouns, and the noun system in 
each-main language or group is indicated by a complex tridimensional 
diagram, purporting to show the underlying genus of its class or gender 
structure. | 

Some of the author’s conclusions are startling, as, for instance, 
when he postulates a previous cattle culture for the Zande because 
the language has four genders, but his main conclusions are in line 
with those of most African philologists, namely that the Central 
Sudan languages represent the most primitive level of African speech, 
that the Mandingo languages are a development of these, probably 
due to external influence, and the Bantu languages a further develop- 
ment still; also that there has been much contact, and consequently 
much assimilation, between these levels or layers, further complicated 
by a much later Hamitic invasion. 

The book contains 500 pages and deals with a great number of 
African languages. It will have value as a book of linguistic reference, 
in that something is told us about most of Africa’s Negro languages. 
It remains for us, however, to separate language fact from enveloping 


theories. 
A. N.. TUCKER. 





Dre xir B.ÎLE GEBILDETEN PERFEKTSTÄMME IN DEN BANTU- 
SPRACHEN. By Pauz BererR (Sondérabdruck aus der 

` Zeitschrift für Eingeborenen-Spraclen.), pp. 231. Berlin, 1938. 
Dr. Berger has chosen an interesting subj ect for his “ Dissertation ”, 
and one that has long needed investigation. The work is in two parts, 
` the first dealing with forms of the perfect in specific Bantu languages, 
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Herero, Ndali, Kikuyu (where special emphasis is laid on the difference 
between -tle and ite), Yao, Konde, and Safwa ; and the second part 
dealing with forms of the perfect stem, drawn from the Bantu field in 
general. His treatise is particularly illuminating where it shows the 
effect that the shifting of word stress plays in the “ contracted ” 
perfects, and his theory of the transposition of £ in trisyllabic verbs 
explains many other puzzling “ irregularities’. He has over simplified 
the rules for sound change in Sotho, ignoring the middle vowels which 
lie between his o and o, and between his e and e; the latter middle 
vowel happens to be the vowel in the -ile suffix itself (and all its derived 
forms), besides being the “ umlaut " form of a and e before this suffix. 
All this would have been apparent if the author had consulted Jones’s 
“Sechuana Reader" or my own “ Comparative Phonetics of Suto- 
Chuana". Similarly, his Swahili material, which is rather scrappy, 
would have benefited considerably if he had taken into account 
Miss M. Bryan’s ‘ The ‘ Archaic’ Perfect Tense in Old and Modern 
Swahili” (BSOS, 1937), which treats the subject exhaustively for that 
language. ` ۱ 
A. N. TUCKER. 
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Another Ancient Tribe. of the Panjab 
By L. D. BARNETT 
I 

p his admirable Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, pp. 2824 
and Introduction, pp. clvii f., Mr. J. Allan describes what he 
calls “a puzzling group ” of coins in the British Museum, of which 
he has deciphered the legends; but he is unable to throw any light 
upon them beyond the fact that they were obtained by the late 
Mr. Rodgers at Barwala (in Hissar District, Panjab). I am able to 
locate them with certainty, and propose to add some relevant 

observations. 
The legends of these coins seem to fall into two classes, viz. 
(1) Agodaka Agáca-jana-padasa, and (2) Agäca-mitrapadäabhisayana. 
Agodaka—i.e. Aggédaka—is the ablative of the Prakrit name of 
a known town, which is discussed by M. J. Przyluski in his brilliant 
article “Un ancien peuple du Penjab: Les Udumbaras” (JA. 
tome -cevili, 1926, no. 1, pp. 16 ff.), under its Sanskrit name Agróda 
or Agrédaka. He there points out that it lay between Sakala (Sialkot) 
and Rôhitaka (Rohtak), and identifies it with the modern Agroha, 
thirteen miles north-west of Hissar. This conjecture is fully confirmed 
by the fact that the coins which are now in the British Museum were 
acquired by Mr. Rodgers at Barwala, a few miles eastward from 
Agroha. The meaning of the name Aggôdaka, however, is not quite 


T For these revised readings I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Allan. He 
reports that in no. 1 Agddaké is also a possible reading, and that in the last syllables 
of no. 2 the vowels are uncertain, but the lettera seem to be -sayand, 
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clear. Sanskrit agra and Prakrit agga may both be used as substantives 
signifying : (1) top, point, summit ; (2) front, forepart ; (3) beginning ; 
(4) excess, and as adjectives denoting: (D) first in place or time, 
foremost; (6) excellent, chief, etc. Hence are derived Panjabi agga 
(< Pkt. *aggayam > *aggakam), “ front, forepart," Hindi agé (< 
*aggayé > *aggaké), “ before” in place.or time, and Gujarati ag, 
* passage in front of a house.” Thus Aggodaka or Agrodaka would 
mean “place of foremost waters", whatever that may signify. Its 
modern name Agróhà may come from a Pkt. *Agga-rohaya, '' foremost 
bank," from Skt. *Agra-rodhaka ; cf. Skt. rodhas, Pali rodha, “ bank, 
dam." ‘The similar town-name 4mroha may be explained in like 
manner as from Skt. *4mra-ródhaka. The Panj. rohî (< *rohwà 
< *ródhika) denotes, among other things, the bed of a stream or the 
stream itself ; so perhaps in such town-names róhà may have practically 
meant a stream, and thus Agróhà would be an almost exact equivalent 
of Aggódaka. 
` It is also possible that Agrôhä may be directly derived from 

Agrédaka, and Amróha from Amarüdaka. But on that hypothesis it is 
difficult to account for the survival of the r in the first of these names, 
and moreover the appearance of h.as a hiatus-stop in both of them 
would be anomalous in a Northern dialect, though regular in Sinhalese. 

Now we come to Agäca. As the coin-legends tell us, this was the 
name of a jana-pada or oligarchic tribal state whose capital was 
Aggôdaka ; and this fact suggests some further connection between 
the two names. It seems reasonable to trace back Agdca to a hypo- 
thetical Skt. *agra-tya or *agrat-tya, or to both. In order to make adjec- 
tives of place in Skt. the affix -tya is added to a considerable number of 
adverbs of place, including daksina (originally an instrumental case), 
and paécät (originally ablative), whence have arisen dakswmatya, 
* dwelling in the south," and “pagcatiya,? “ dwelling in the west,” 
which apparently is no longer extant, but has left a derivative in 
pascattya. Both agratya and agrattya would become in Pkt. either 
aggacca, or in some dialects (including the parents of Western Panjabi, 
Sindhi, and Lahndi) aggäca, spelt on our coins agáca.? 

1 Of instrumentals thus used as adverbs of place we find in older Skt. daksind, 
madhya, nica, praca, uccä, paócà, and tirasca (Whitney, SG., 2nd ed., § 1112 (e)). 

۶ With this type cf. the forms constructed from adverbs ending in -tas, e.g. tatastya. 
So, too, paurastya implies an earlier *purastya. n 

3 This reference to W. Panjabi, Sindhi, and Lahndi I owe to the kindness of 


Professor Turner. He compares Sindhi cägru “ lunar "', from Skt. cändra, and writes : 
“ The long vowel must have continued throughout the Middle Indian (Pkt.) period. 


^ 
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The first type of legend may then be translated: “ [coin] of the 
tribal state of the Aggacas, [issued] from Aggodaka." 1 

The second type of legend is more difficult. We have first 4gàca- 
mira-padà . .., where mitra-pada appears in lieu of jana-pada. 
Mitra in the language of polity denotes an ally or confederate ; hence 
Agäca-mitra-pada means “ The Allied State of the Aggácas". The 
following letters, which Mr. Allan now reads as -bhisayana, with some 
doubt as to the vowels in the last three syllables, may perhaps be 
emended to -bhisthayinam or -bhisthayinah.? Thus the legend may be 
provisionally given as Agdca-mitra-padabhisthayinam or A°-mitra- 
padabhisthayinah, “ [coin] of the rulers (or ruler) of the Allied State 
of the Aggacas.” | 


II 


Why did the Aggacas entitle themselves an “ Allied State ? ” 
The history of the Panjab suggests a ready answer. The tribal states 
in that region seem to have formed themselves at various times into 
confederations or leagues, to which M. Przyluski has called attention in 
his stimulating monograph “ Un ancien peuple du Penjab : Les Salva." 


Tta existence is hidden by the Kharosthi script, but is attested in the Brahmi of Aéoka’s 
Girnar—näeli, ratio, etc., as compared with the Eastern (nathi, eto.), where the 
shortening in front of a consonant-group had already taken place, as found later in 
the Prakrits.”” Such preservation of an originally long vowel should be distinguished 
from a secondary lengthening of a short vowel before double consonants with 
accompanying loss of a consonant, as in Îdrapälla], Jivanddaye, for Indrapäla, 


` Jivanandayab, at Mathura, HI., ii, p. 201 (cf. Pischel, G.P.-S., 8 62 ff.; V. Leary in 


ZDMG., 72 (1918), p. 206; and W. Printz, Bhdsa’s Prakrit, p. 9). So, too, Hindi 
kan > kanna > karaa, et sim. 

+ With this use of the ablative to denote the place of issue compare its frequent 
use for the same purpose in charters. Possibly, however, we should read Agddaké 
in the locative (above, p. 277, n. 1). In either case the formula is parallel to that of 
the Sibi coin-legends, Majhamikaya Sibi-jana-padasa, where Majhamikaya, denoting 
the city of Madhyamikà, may be taken as either loc. or abl. 

* Though abhisthäyin does not seem to be extant in literature, it is quite regularly 
derived from abhi-sfhä-, meaning primarily “stand upon”, thence “ prevail over ”, 
* dominate ”, “ be supreme ", which ocours in Védio texts (e.g. Rv. IV, iv, 9, abhi 
dyumnd tasthivdmsd jénänäm, “ standing supreme in glories of the folk "), and some- 
times in later Skt., as well as in Pali (e.g. Digha-nikaya xx, 20, Sahassa-Brahma- 
lókanam Mahabrahma ’bhitijthati, “ M. is the lord of the Thousand Brahma-worlds ”), 
For the mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit in the same legend there are parallela else- 
where. ' | ۱ 

3 JA., tome cexiv (1929), pp. 314 ff. Not all of his views, however, are convincing, 
and some seem untenable. In this connection it may be pointed out that the verse 
from tho Mantra-patha quoted by him (Yaugandharir Eva nó rájéti Sálvir hoädisuh | 
vivrita-cakrü asinas tirêna Yamuné tava, “ The Salva women, turning wheels, sitting 
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It is possible that the Aggacas may have been admitted into the 
confederation which was under the hegemony of the Salvas; for the 
river Yamuna, on the bank of which some of the Salvas at one time 
dwelt, flows from north to south only some seventy miles due east 
from Barwala. Another possibility is that they had formed a league 
with their neighbours the Sibis, of whom we shall say more anon. 
However this may be, they apparently advertised on their coins the 
fact that they were members of a confederation. , 


11 


In his previously quoted essay on the Udumbaras (JA., ccviii, 
1926, pp. 16 #.), M. Przyluski draws attention to the name of a town 
in this region which is mentioned in the Vinaya-pitaka (ii, 300), where 
it is called Aggala-pura. This he would identify with Agrodaka, 
and I believe he is right. His arguments in themselves are not strong ; 
but they are corroborated by considerations which I adduce here. 

Aggala, an adjective derived from agga, is widely spread in the 
vernaculars. Thus we have Hindustani agal, “ before, in front"; 
Panjabi and Hindustani aglä, “ first, foremost, chief, best" ; Sindhi 
ajaró, “ first,” etc.; Marathi agla, “ superior, excellent”; Gujarati 
agal, "before" in place and time; Kanarese aggala and aggale, 
“ great, excellent’? (whence apparently by pseudo-sanskritism argala, 
with same sense) aggalike, "greatness"; and Telugu dggala, 
“excessive, extraordinary." Hémacandra (iv, 341), quotes from 
Apabhraméa aggalaü, ‘ superior.” In the name Aggala-pura, however, 
I suspect that aggala is used not in this sense as a simple adjective 
but as the title of a tribe or people. Tribes and the lands in which 
they dwelt were often designated by words ending in -la or -la, e.g. 
Kosala, Tésala, Simhala, Dahala, Utkala, Mékala, Murala, Kuntala, 


on thy bank, o Yamuna, have told us that their king is a Yaugandhari’’) is enough 
to prove that the Salvas were regarded by orthodox Brahman ritualists as being well 
within the pale of Brahmanism (cf. Mahābhārata VIL, xlv, 14). It is a gathà of more 
or less normal type for use in the simaniónnahana rite (see A. Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
Litteratur, etc., in Bühler's Grundriss, pp. 43 f.). But it is noteworthy as showing that 
. at one time the Sälvas were settled on the bank of the Yamuna (probably the western 
bank), and that one of their kings bore the title Yaugandhari, i.e. “ chieftain of the 
Yugandharas ", who, as we know from the Vrtti on the Cändra-vyäkarana LI, iv, 103, 
were one of the six tribes forming the Salva confederation. This use of the derivative 
Yaugandhari from the tribal name Yugandhara is exactly parallel to that of Odumbari 
(Le. Skt. Audumbari) from Udumbara, which was borne by the chieftains of the 
Udumbaras (see Mr. Allan’s Catalogue, ut cit., pp. Ixxxiv, 122 ff.). The Udumbaras, 
like the Yugandharas, were members of the Salva confederation. 
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Kerala (beside Céra)+; perhaps too Sakala or Sagala was originally 
the name of the tribe inhabiting it. Names of the same and kindred 
types occur often in medieval and modern Aryan languages. A sub- 
caste of the Arora Khatris, for example, is called Baghal, “ Tiger- 
folk.” 2 Probably the appellation of the Baghélas of Baghelkhand 
has the same meaning. The Vaghélas of Gujarat are said to have 
derived their name from a village called Vyaghra-palli, “ Tiger-thorp.” 
The name of the Candella dynasty was always regarded as a Pkt. 
equivalent of their Skt. title Candratréya. Hence we may infer that 
these types of tribal names in -la, -éla, and -ella were originally felt 
as abbreviations of compound names, exactly as was the case with 
names of persons. I believe, therefore, that Aggala-pura signifies 
“Town of the Aggalas”’, and that here Aggala is synonymous with 
Aggäca-jana-pada, much as, e.g., Vaghélé is synonymous with 
Vydghrapallayaka or its vernacular equivalent, so that Aggala-pura 
and Aggôdaka are two names for the one town. Such duplication is 
familiar in India. 


IV 


According to Diodorus (xvii, 96), the Agalasseis were a tribe of 
the Panjab who were neighbours of the Siboi, i.e. the Sibis.* The Sibis 
dwelt in and about Shorkot in Jhang, possibly extending some distance 


1 I am unconvinced by the ingenious theory which sees in most of these tribal 
names evidence of Austro-Asintio speech and race. But that question is here irrelevant. 
Some of these tribes may have been more or less non-Aryan in blood ; but the names 
by which the Aryans designated them are definitely of Aryan type, inasmuch as they 
bear specifically Aryan affixes. 

3 There are many other names of this type in the North, e.g. Gésal (a Jat clan 
in Jind), Gondal (a Jat clan in Shahpur, Multan, and Montgomery Districts), Vatal 
(nomad sieve-makers in Sialkot), Dajal (a tribe and village in Mianwali District) ; 
but it is not always clear whether the -al in the last syllable has originally short a 
or is abbreviated from -äl > -val > -päla, as has happened in the case of Hangal 
beside Handal (also Jat clans). I am indebted to Mr. Lakshmi Chandra Khurana 
for drawing my attention to these Northern appellations. 

3 The study of Indian names is a field in which little work has yet been done. 
A. Hilka in his Beiträge zur Kenntnis der indischen Namengebung: Die altindischen 
Personennamen (Heft 3 of Hillebrandt's Indische Forschungen) has some useful 
material but he deals only with names of persons, and even within these limits is 
very inadequate; for example, he takes no notice of the duplication of names in the 
south where Skt. names are used side by side with vernacular derivatives, e.g. Dejja- 
Dévaräja, Gojjiga-Güvindaräja, Bijja-Vijayaditya, Sovi-Som£svara, Vikki- Vikramaditya. 
Bift-Vignuvardhana. 

4 He states distinctly that after receiving the submission of the Siboi Alexander 
marched against “ the conterminous tribes”, rà avvoplLovra rv رد40‎ and of these 
the first whom he mentions are the Agalasseis. 
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to the north-east of Jhang.| The distance between Agroha and the 
river Ravi, which is the eastern frontier of Lyallpur District on 
the east of Jhang, is now about 170 miles. This at first sight 
seems to forbid us to identify these “ Agalasseis"" with the Aggalas- 
of Ágroha. But the difficulty is not unsurmountable. Both the 
Sibis and the “ Agalasseis ” were in Alexander's time large tribes,? 
and probably occupied spacious areas extending far beyond Shorkot 
and Agroha and possibly including between them the part of 
Montgomery District which now separates Jhang from Hissar. We 
may therefore venture tentatively to suggest that the ‘‘-Agalasseis " 
are the same as the Aggalas. 

The name Agalasseis 3 itself seems to supply some evidence. It 
is an attempt to render in Greek letters a Prakrit name. What is this ? 
Several interpretations are possible; but the simplest one that I can 
offer is that it stands for Agoaläso or Aggalasé, a nom. plur. of the 
masc. stem Aggala with a vernacular flexion corresponding to the 
ending -äsas which is used in the Vedic language side by side with 
the normal ending -2s.* This ending -äsas was not an invention of. 
the esoteric style of the Vēda. It was at the outset drawn from the 
living speech of the Aryan people in the Panjab, for it is also found 
in a number of passages in Pali religious poetry, under two dialectal 
forms, -dsé and -ãsö. The verses in which these occur belong to an 
early stratum of the Buddhist Canon, and are comparatively popular, 
as is shown by their rather free metres and lively style: they. owe 
little, if anything, to the technique of the Rgvédic poets with its 
formally fixed metres and conventional diction, and they have much 


1 Dr. Vincent Smith in his paper The Position of the Autonomous Tribes of the 
Panjab conquered by Alexander the Great (JRAS., 1903, pp. 685 ff.), and Chapter IV 
of his Karly History of India, locates the Sibis N.E. of Jhang town on the map, not 
making allowance for their admitted presence in Shorkot. 

2 The “ Agalasseis ” according to Diodorus mustered 40,000 foot (80 also Curtius, 
ix, 4), and 3,000 horse. 

3 So spelt by Diodorus. Vincent Smith and others wrongly write Agalassot. 

* Another instance in which Greeks have presented Indian names with & case- 
inflexion is that of two kings conquered by Alexander, “ Mousikanos” and 
“ Oxykanos ” (v. l. “ Porticanus”). Whatever the stems here may have been, the 
ending -anos seems to have been attached to them because the Greeks on hearing 
a phrase containing a gen. plur., let us say something like Afüsikänäm rûja, “ king of 
the Müsikas ”, wrongly understood it to mean “ King Misikana ". If the “ Abastanes ” 
are really Ambagthas, the ending -anes may have arisen out of some Pkt. phrase 
equivalent to Skt. Ambasthanam jana-padam. 

۶ Thus in the Sutfa-nipáta we find samtühatàse (14, 369), paccaydeé (15), samana- 
brähmantse (1079 ff.), andsavdsé (1082 £.), and samuppslavàso (070). 
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in common with the older metrical Upanisads. We may thence infer 
that the endings -àsé and -asd in early Pali pertained to everyday 
speech 1; and as they occur in two forms, they must have been in 
use over a fairly wide area.* We may or may not accept the theory 
of Franke ? that Pali was “ the language of an Aryan tribe wandering 
from the Panjab along the Indus southwards ", or the view of Sir 
George Grierson ^ that it was based on the speech of Taxila; but at 
any rate some of its older elements seem to have come from north- 
western dialects, and to these -äso and -dsé may well belong. 

The date when these flexions were first used in Buddhist pro- 
paganda, like all other questions in the chronology of primitive 
Buddhism, is uncertain. But it may safely be said that it was early, 
probably very early; and there are some significant facts to note. 
In the introduction to his text and translation of the Sutta-nipáta 
the late Lord Chalmers remarks that this book “ contains an ancient, 
probably the most ancient, part of the Sutta-pitaka’’. As we have 
seen (above, p. 282, n. 5), the Sutta-nipata preserves a considerable 
number of these flexions. One of these (369, samühatase) is in the 
Muni-sutta or Samma-paribbajaniya-sutta, which is one of the three 
texts of the Sutta-nipata mentioned in Aáóka's Bhabru (Second 
Bairat) Edict; and five (1079 ff.) occur in the Parayana-vagga, the 
antiquity of which is attested by the canonical Niddesa, a commentary 
upon & part of the Sutta-nip&ta. These facts of course furnish no 
guarantee that in their primitive form these texts contained any 
endings in -Gs0 or -àse, but at least they make this inference highly 


1 This becomes clearer when we ask the question: Whence did the Pali poets 
derive their 448 and -@sd? The corresponding Védic form -äsas disappeared from 
Sanskrit literature at the end of the Védio Age, and never reappeared. The Pali 
poets did not borrow -àsó and -āsë from the Vēdas, which they were not allowed to 
hear, nor from writers of Skt. Kavya, who never used them. Even if by a stretch 
of imagination we suppose that a poet might have learned them from Védic tradition, 
would he have stuffed them as literary embellishments into verses appealing to plain 
men to whom they were unknown ? Obviously not: they must have come in the first 
instance from a live dialect or dialects together with the rest of the forms of speech 
and the vocabulary which characterize the early strata of this poetry. 

3 Tt has been suggested that the ë of -üse is due to the influence of Magadhi. This 
is quite unlikely and unnecessary, for even in the third century B.c. some north-western 
dialects had -e < -as in the nom. sing., as is shown by the Mansehra and Kalsi Edicts 
of Agoka, representing the dialects respectively of Hazara and of the Lower Himalayas 
in the neighbourhood of Mussoorie; and still later the -e appears in a number of 
Kharósthi inscriptions, which indicate that it was a feature of the dialects spoken west 
of tho Indus (see CII., vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. exii f.). 

3 In ZDMG., 46 (1892). 

1 In the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 117 ff. 
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probable, and we may conclude that Buddhist poets used -dsd and 
-asé before the age of Asdka—most probably in the fourth century 
B.C., and perhaps earlier. It may therefore be reasonably conjectured 
that about the time when Alexander came into India these flexions 
were still preserved by popular speech in some regions of the Land 
of the Five Rivers. 


AN ADDENDUM 


Supplementing the note “ Satavihana and Satakarni” in this 
Bulletin, vol. IX, pp. 327 ff., it should be noted that the personal 
names Sata and Sat can be traced in the appellations of many towns, 
villages, and districts in the regions which are or were Kanarese, and 
that such place-names are by far commonest in Bellary, Mysore, and 
the Kanarese areas of Bombay. A rough survey, omitting the Tamil 
area, furnishes the following data. In Bellary we find a Satanur, 
“Sate’s Town," in Adoni Taluka. Mysore has several towns or 
villages called Satanur or Satanuru in the talukas of Mulbagal, 
Hoskote, Devanhalli, Kankanhalli, Magadi, and Mandya; Satanhalli, 
“Sata’s Thorp," in Chintamani hobli; three Satenahallis in the 
talukas of Nagamangala, Channarayapatna, and Hassan; Sadena- 
halli in Devanhalli t. ; Satagal, “ Säta’s Rock," in Hassan t. ; Sadahalli 
in Devanhalli t. ; Satangere, “ Sáta's Tank,” in Arsikere t. (cf. Ann. 
Report of the Archæol. Survey of Mysore, 1937, pp. 128 ff, which 
publishes a Hoysala record found at Satangere in Kanikatte hobli, 
in which that village is entitled Satiyabbe-gere, “ Madame Sati’s 
Tank"); and Satamangala, “ Sata’s (Brahman) Village,” mentioned 
as the home of a Brahman worthy in a record at Balehalli in Bale- 
honnur hobli (ibid., 1934, p. 97). Bombay has a Satanhalli in Haliyal t., 
a Satinhalli in Kod t., a Satankop (“ Sata’s Hamlet ") in Yellapur t., 
and a Satihal (‘Satis Waste ”) in Bagewari t.; moreover the Jejuri 
plates of Vinayaditya (dated Saka 609) mention a Sati-màla-bhoga 
or “district of Sati’s Plain” situate in the Palayatthüna-visaya, 
which is the modern Phaltan State. Further study may enlarge this 
list, and perhaps add to it some place-names in other areas of which 
the etymologies are at present imperfectly known. But the above 
facts, definitively showing that Sata and Sati were once common 
personal names in the Kanarese districts, and commonest of all in 


1 The name of the town of Satavali in the Southern Konkan (14., ii, 317, 319, 322) 
may be left aside, as its origin is rather dubious. 
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Bellary and Mysore, tend to support the theory that the S&tavàhana 
dynasty, the “Sons of Säta ”, originated in that region. 

Except in such place-names, Sata and Saiz appear rather seldom 
in ancient records. First they are found in the royal appellations 
Siri-Sàta and Canda Sati, beside the dynastic titles Satavahana and 
Sätakarni In early times there appear on the scene a few others 
bearing these names, or derivatives of them, outside the Mysore- 
Bellary area : Satisir? a nun at Sanchi in the early first century B.C. 
when it was under Satavahana rule (EI., ii, p. 382, Lüders List no. 
427), Sätimültla, a friar from Sopara in the Northern Konkan 
registered at Karle (EI., vii, 54 f., Lüders List nos. 1094-5), and 
Satimi[t]a, at Kuda (Liiders’ List no. 1040), together with Satila, 
also at Sanchi (EI., ii, 95, 375, Lüders' List no. 259), and Satilisiri 
at Nagarjunikonda (EI., xxi, 64, 71); and in medieval times we find 
Satoja, “Sata the Smith," at Ablur (EI., v, 234). The sporadic 
occurrence of these names in regions which at one time or another 
` were under Satavahana rule does not prove much; but they indicate 
their derivation. Already the writers of the Puranas sanskritized 
Sata and Sa as Swati, and they seem to have been right. Satimitta 
appears to be a Prakrit form of Svatimira (cf. Phalgunimitra, etc.) ; 
probably Sata and Sati are hypocoristics from this compound, and 
on the basis of these were framed the further diminutives Satila and 
Santi. 

L. D. B. 


1 The story of the birth of Sata as son of a Yaksa and a Rsi's daughter (Katha- 
sarit-sägara, vi, 87 ff.) has preserved in a fantastic mythical setting the genuine name 
of the founder of the dynasty and a vague reminiscence of their claim to brahmanhood. 
Buddhist legends know a Sätägira Yakkha (Suiia-nipáta, i, 9, etc.); possibly some 
myth concerning him may have come to be associated with the real Sata. 

3 On the composition of names with éri and siri cf. Rapson’s remarks in JRAS., 
1901, pp. 99 f. 





Sinhalica 
By L. D. BARNETT 


p: Professor Geiger’s new Grammar of the Sinhalese Language there 

ig so much that is admirable and instructive that one is loth to 
dissent from any of his statements. When, therefore, I find myself 
unable iurare in verba magistri in respect of a few of his etymologies, 
1 do so with regret, and hope for pardon. 

1. The Professor derives the honorific vahansé from vahan (Sanskrit 
upünah, “slipper ”) and sé (Sanskrit chäya, “ shadow ”), understanding 
it as “ likeness of the sandals, footprint ” (p. 103, و‎ 105. 3). With all 
respect for him, I feel this explanation to be very far-fetched and 
improbable: such a phrase is not likely to have been adopted in 
popular idiom. I would suggest that vahansé comes through a Prakrit 
stage from Sanskrit padanam ürayah : thus Sanskrit sthaviranam 
padinim asrayah, “ the refuge of the reverend gentleman’s feet" 
(a slight expansion of the common sthavira-padah), would become in 
Prakrit therüna päyäna assayë, and the last two words in Ceylon 
would become *payan’ asé and ultimately vahansé. For change of 
intervocalic p to v in compound phrases, see the Grammar, p. 88, 
8 86; and the appearance of À for y is paralleled by, e.g. ahas from 
Sanskrit aküáa (ibid., p. 30, § 25. 2). 

9, The derivation of the genitive affix -gë from Sanskrit-Prakrit 
gehé, “ in the house ” (p. 110, $ 113. 2), is not new ; but its age does not 
make it any the more attractive. It seems to me semantically forced 
and improbable. I suggest that -gé has come from Prakrit gahiye 
(Sanskrit grhité), literally, “ in the grasp, holding, possession,” the 
past participle being used in the sense of an abstract noun. Thus from 
phrases like himiyan gë paha, lit. “ the mansion in the occupation of 
the masters ”, the gë might easily extend its meaning to that of a vague 
genitive. This substantival use of the past participle is well authenti- 
cated: the Pali Dictionary quotes gahiéa in the sense of "a grasp, 
holding ” from the Dhammapada-atthakatha, in. 175, and the same thing 
is fairly common with Sanskrit, e.g. gata, bhukta, ranita, skhalta, etc. 

3. The explanation of nuvana, “understanding, prudence," as 
from Sanskrit naya plus a Sinalese affix -na (p. 65, § 59. 4), is equally 
unconvincing. It is perhaps more natural to see in it a Prakrit 
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navana, corresponding to Sanskrit jñāpana. A feminine jfidpana 
apparently is not found in extant Sanskrit texts, but it exists in 
Jain Prakrit in the compound pannavand, sanskritized as prajfiapana, 
the title of a scripture. It may be justly urged against this derivation 
that jfapana and pannavanä mean only “ the giving of knowledge, 
instruction" ; but it may be observed that the Sanskrit jfiapti, which 
corresponds to jfa@pana as, e.g., krti to karana, denotes “ intelligence, 
cognition "', as well as “ the act of learning and of making known ۰ 

4. In some cases Tamil furnishes far better etymologies than 
Prakrit and Sanskrit. Professor Geiger sees in the ancient words 
manumaraka, manumaraka, and marumakana (“ grandson ” t) varieties 
of Sanskrit manóramaka, which does not mean “‘ grandson ” or anything 
like it (p. 89, § 88. 1). But it is much simpler to refer them all to the 
Tamil marumakan (cf. marukan, marumän), meaning “ nephew, son-in- 
law, and male descendant". He likewise laboriously traces mulu, 
“ whole, entire," to Sanskrit samüdha (p. 32, $ 27. 2), whereas it is 
obviously the Tamil mulu, with the same meaning. 





Dravidian Studies II 
By T. 7 
Notes on the interchange of short o and e with i and u in South Dravidian 


۳ is well known that in a great number of words e and o in Kanarese, 
Tulu, and Telugu correspond to + and u in Tamil and Malayalam, 
e.g. :— 
Tam. , Afal. Kan. Tu. Tel. 


ilai, leaf ila ele ele — 
tranku, descend tranny eragu eraguni erdgu 
ila, young tla ela ele ela, i£ 
tirai, wave ` tira tere — tera 
ninai, think ninayu- nene nene-pu — 
pinanku, be twisted to pinanny penagu — pendgu 
ether, fight 
vilañku, to shine vilañnñu belagu p on velügwu 
utal, bod ujal odal(u) udal, odal  odalu 
uras, scabbard ura ore ` ore ora 
ulat, forge ole ule — 
kutai, umbrella kuja kode godugu 
putar, putal, thicket — podar(u) pudel podaru, poda 
mutal, first mutal modal(u) — modalu 


With reference to this interchange K. V. Subbayya in his “ Primer 
of Dravidian Phonology ", published in the Indian Antiquary, lays 
down the following rule: ‘+ before cerebrals and liquids and followed 
by a becomes e in Classical Canarese, Tulu and Telugu and also in 
New Tamil and New Malayalam.” Likewise with respect to 
u and o he says 2: “Pr. Dray. initial u becomes o when followed by 
a and before cerebrals and liquids. This change is found in classical 
Can., Tel. and Tulu, and also in New Tamil and Malayalam." This 
formulation is faulty in as much as there is no restriction on the 
consonants intervening between the ç or u and the following a-vowel. 
Whatever consonant comes between, the result is just the same, e.g. :— 


Ta. ivar to rise Ka. egaru 

Ta. tal petal ‘Ka. esal 

Ta. pukai smoke Ka. poge Tel. poga 

Ta. éuvar scarlet Ka. togaru Tel. togaru 
and so forth. Likewise the restriction to initial u (and +) is unjustified 
as is evident from examples already quoted. 


1 I.A., vol 38 (1909), p. 167. 
۶ Ibid. p. 170. 
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Dealing with this question in his Materials for a Sketch of Tulu 
Phonology L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar formulates the following rule ! :— 

“ There is a rule m South Dravidian whereby a short radical à 
(of words of more than one syllable) followed by an open vowel in 
the next syllable is replaced by e: the operation of this rule is restricted 
to derivative words only and, further, the change occurs only ‘when 
in the above cireumstances the consonant immediately following | 
the radical vowel is a short one. The literary varieties of Tamil and 
Mal. show in the above circumstances the i-forms, while the colloquials 
show e-words; in Kann. and Tel., even the literary speeches have 
accepted a number of e-forms. Tulu shows forms with 4 and e side 
by side in some cases, and those with e alone in others.” Later he lays 
down the same rule for u > 03: “In circumstances similar to those 
described for 1 > e above, there exists in South Dr. a change of 
u > 0 also. Tulu shows forms with u and o side by side in some cases, 
and words with o alone in others." I 

There are some inaccuracies here. To say that “ in Kann. and Tel. 
even the literary speeches have accepted a number of e-forms ”, is 
very much of an understatement. In effect, whenever such a divergence 
exists the Telugu and Kanarese literary languages show almost 
exclusively e- and o-forms, and that from the earliest times. 

Again, to restrict the operation of the rule to cases where a single 
consonant intervenes between the 4 or u, and the following a-vowel, 
appears hardly justified in view of a number of examples to the 
contrary :— 

Ta. punnat Calophyllum Inophyllum, Te. ponna, Kan. ponne ; 
Ta. muttai egg, Ka. motte; Ta. mullai Jasmine, Ka. molle, Te. molla. 

On the other hand in the case of Ta. pillar child, Ka. pille, Te. 
pilla, we find no change. Actually in this case examples are not at 
all numerous, which makes it difficult to generalize satisfactorily. 

So much for the conditions of the interchange. What remains to 
be discussed is the question as to which in these cases is original ¢ 
and w or o and e. So far it has been taken for granted that ۶ and u 
are original and e and o secondary.’ Considering the fact that in modern 
Tamil and Malayalam, in the spoken languages, we see a development 


1 “ Indian Linguistics " (Bulletin of the Linguistic Society of India, Lahore), vol. vi, 
(1936), p. 432. 

2 Ibid, p. 433. 

> Cf., besides the authorities quoted above, E. H. Tuttle, Dravidian Develop- 
ments, § ۰ 
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of i> e and u > o, thus bringing them into line with Kanarese and 
Telugu, this certainly seems at a superficial glance to be the case. 
On further examination of the evidence, however, the situation appears 
by no means so simple. 

The starting-point of our inquiry is the state of affairs described 
above: Radical 4 and u in Tamil when followed in the next syllable 
by a or ai (= Kan. e, Tel. a) correspond to e and o in Telugu and 
Kanarese. In these positions Kanarese and Telugu do not admit of 
و‎ and u. In like manner Tamil (with Mal.) does not, except for a few 
exceptions which will be dealt with below, admit of e and o. Thus 
none of the languages admits of the two sets of vowels in these positions. 
In other positions, namely before and u, both sets exist independently 
and have no connection with each other. Thus in Tamil: itu to put, 
elu to raise; ir to retreat, ert fire; ciru small, ceru to restrain; 
ture to turn, teri to be clear; viji to call, vel outside; uli chisel, ۵ 
light; kuti house, koti banner; puls tiger, poli to shine; putu new, 
poiu common, etc. Likewise for Telugu. In Kanarese a change, 
which wil be discussed later, has resulted in a confusion of these 
two sets so that 2 and u are exclusively used in these positions. That 
however is a purely local and special change and the normal Dravidian 
state of affairs is that just illustrated. 

Thus in all the languages under discussion, while e is admitted 
as well as 7, and o as well as u, when followed by + or u, in other 
positions, namely before a and aç (=e, a), either one set may be 
chosen, or the other, but they cannot co-exist in any of the languages 
preserved. This being the case it is quite possible that the same rule 
applied to the parent language also, in which case to argue about 
the priority of e and o or à and u would be pointless since nothing 
so definite can be said about the phonetics of a reconstructed language, 
and the reconstructed sounds are in the main to be regarded as con- 
venient symbols. 

Obviously ther, no progress is to be made by comparing merely 
the words themselves in question in the different languages. There 
remains, however, one profitable method of approach, namely, to 
compare them with kindred words in which the radical z (e) and u (o) 
are not followed by a or av. A result of such juxtaposition is to see 
immediately that in these cases original 7 and e are confused as $ in 
Tamil and Malayalam and as e in Kanarese and Telugu. The same, 
of course, applies to o and u. It will be convenient first to present 
the material :— 
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Ta. Hanku, ilaku to shine: el light, lustre. 

Ta. ila young, tender, soft, Ka. ela, eje, Te. ela, lē, Ta. iaku 
to grow soft, weak, (jai to grow weary, become thin: Ta. eli easy, 
slight, weak. 

Ta. cirai restraint, prison, Te. cera: Ta. ceru to restrain. 

Ta. civa to become red, civappu redness: ce-, cem red, Ka. ke-, 
kem. 

Ta. pinaval female of the dog, pig, deer, or yak, pind, pinavu 
woman, pinai female of animals: Ta. pen woman, Ka. pen, penda. 

Ta. pira to be born, be produced : Ta. peru to obtain, bring forth, 
bear (as children), Ka. per, peru. 

Ta. vilanku to shine, vilakku light, vilar to become white, whiteness, 
Ka. belagu to shine, belaku light, belar white colour, Te. velfigu to 
shine: Ta. vel white, bright, vell whiteness, silver, vellai whiteness, 
veliru to grow white, whiteness, Ka. bel white, belpu whiteness, bells 
silver, Te. vella white. 

In the case of u and o :— 

Ta. utai to break, Ka. ode: Ta. oti to break, Ka. od. 

Ta. wan with, Ka odan: Ta. otw with (termination of the third 
case). 

Ta. ulavu secrecy, Ka. olavu, olagu, Te. olavu: Ta. oh to hide, 
Ka. uli > ۶۰ 

Ta. kuta curved, bent, kutanku to bend, kutá bend, curve: kotu 
crooked, Ka. kudu (< *kodu). 

Ta. kula young, kulaku youthfulness, kulantas child, kulavi child, 
Ka. konasu & young one of wild beasts, koda young, Te. koduku son : 
Ta. koluntw tender shoot, anything young, tenderness, Tulu korndy 
tender. 

Ta. kuyam sickle: koy to reap. 

Ta. cura to flow: Ta. cor? to flow, Ka. suri (< *sort). 

Ta. tuyañku to be exhausted, faint(,) tuyar affliction, sorrow, tuyau 
mental distraction, perturbation: Ta. toy to languish, grow weak. 

Ta. tulai hole, Ka. tole: Ta. tof to perforate, tollas hole, 
Ka. tole. 

Ta. putar bush, thicket, putal id., Ka. podaru, Tula pudel, Tel. 
poda podari: Ta. potumpu grove, shrubby jungle. 

Ta. puidi to beat, thresh, Ka. pode: Ta. pofi to break to pieces, 
pulverize; powder. 

Ta. pulai to bury, cover, clothe, Ka. pode: Ta. pottu to bury, 
cover, Ta. poti to hide, cover up, treasure, Ka. pudi (< *podi). 
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Ta. purai to resemble : poru to come into contact with, to resemble, 
poruntu to agree with, etc. 

Ta. muyanku to embrace, cling to: moy to crowd together, press, 
throng. 

Ta. mulanku to make a noise, roar, Ka. molagu, Te. mrogu: Ta. 
molt to speak, 

In the above list of parallel forms it is obvious that in Tamil ۵ and u, 
in the words in which they occur, must have arisen out of e and o. 
That conclusion is necessary because, as pointed out above, both 4 
and e, also u and o, exist in words in which they are followed by 
i and u, whereas only 4 and u exist when there is a or at in the next 
syllable. Therefore, in the o- and e-forms there is nothing to cause 
a change out of u and ره‎ whereas the non-existence of e and o in Tamil 
in positions where an a-vowel appears in the next syllable, proves 
that there has actually been a change e > ç and o > win the examples 
quoted above. Tamil wlakku, therefore, must be out. of *velakku 
utat > *olai and so forth, and in these cases the vocalization in Kan. 
and Tel. represents the original. 

The statement that $ and u are exclusively used in Tamil when 
a or at follows in the next syllable is to be qualified by some exceptions, 
which, however, do not impair the validity of the general rule. In 
the first place, when -a or ai appears in the inflexion of a word the rule 
does not operate. Thus from poru to beat, the infinitive is pora, the 
verbal noun poral and so forth. This applies also to derivatives in -ai 
thus porai burden, kolas slaying from kol to kill, ete. Here, as naturally 
to be expected, either the change did not take place, or having taken 
place, was effaced by the influence of primary forms which correctly 
retained the o. 

Other exceptions are :— 

peyar* name, Ka. pesar. Here the intervening -y- has probably 
had a restraining influence. It is instructive to compare the different 
treatment in eiyar sweat. This word is probably derived from ve- 
hot, which would mean that eis original. The word appears in Kanarese 
as bevar, also bemar. The Tamil viyar is therefore — *vivar — *vevar. 
The difference of treatment to that of peyar is therefore due to a 
different consonant having originally intervened. The change v > y 


1 The Tamil Lexicon quotes piyar from an inscription, which also occurs in old 
Malayalam. E. H. Tuttle (Dravidian Developments, § 23), wrongly regards piyar as 
the older form, 
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must be due to dissimilation because it does not occur in other s 
instances, e.g. cita to become red < *ceva. 

Another exception is petas hen, Mal. pita also peta. There at 
no particular reason for ¢ here, and it is probably dialectical. 

As regards o > u there is a small group of words in whic 
expected change has not taken place: totanku to begin, toi 
connect, tolas to destroy, and tojas hole. In these cases forms 
u also occur, but are not the prevalent forms, except perhaps 
In Malayalam, however, forms with w exclusively occur: tu 
to begin, titar to connect, tulayu to destroy, tula hole. It is not 
clear what has prevented the operation of the general rule. Prc 
the particular combination of consonants before and after the 
had some influence on its quality. 

Such are the main exceptions. Clearly they do not invalida 
general rule, nor the conclusion that necessarily follows frc 
namely that in the list of forms quoted above Tamil + and u a: 
of original e and o. The general assumption then that Pri: 
Dravidian + and u > e and o in these positions in Telugu and Ka 
is definitely disproved for the examples quoted above. Primi 
and o on the contrary become + and u in Tamil and Malayal 
these examples. 

We cannot, however, simply reverse the statement and & 
that wherever e and o in Kanarese and Telugu correspond to + 
in Tamil in these positions, they represent the original. Becaus 
as it has been proved that there are cases in which original e an 
+ and 4 in Tamil and Malayalam, in like manner examples c 
quoted in which original ç and u > e and o in Kanarese and T 
The demonstration is on the same lines, namely by comparing ki 
words (words from the same root) in which the radical vowel (+ 
is not followed by an a-sound. As examples we may quote :— 

Ka. eradu two, Ta. iraniu : here the original ç is supported by 
throughout the Dravidian languages; Ts. 4ru-, Ka. ér-, Te. 
Gondi irur (beside rand), Kolàmi iddar, Kurukh érb, Malto wor, I 
irá, iral. 

Ka. eda, ede place, Te. edamu, Ta. stam: cf. Ta. tiu to put, T 
idu. 

Ka. ele to pull; thread, Ta. tlat to spin; thread: Ta. idu t 
Ka. dl. 

Ka. kela a few, Ta. cila: Ta. cil little, few ; cf. Ka. kiru, Ti 


small. 
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Ka. teralu to become round, Ta. tiral to become round; a ball, 
a round mass: cf. Ta. tiri to turn, revolve, Ka. tiri, tirugu, Te. ters, 
tirugu. 

Ka. tenasu beside, tinasu food, Tulu tenasu and tinasu: Ta. tin 
to eat, Ka. tin, etc. 

Ka. nela earth, nele standing, place of residence, etc., Tu. nela 
earth, Te. nelavu place, residence, etc., Ta. nilam, nilai: all derived 
from the common root nil to stand. 

Ka. pene to unite, intertwine, penagu to be entangled, to ne 
Ta. pinat, pinanku, Te. pendgu, pena: Ta. pini to bind. 

Ka. nelal shade, Ta. nilal: Ta. nilal, Te. nīda. The long 2 in 
the Tamil and Telugu forms shows the 4 to be original and Ka. e 
Secondary. 

Ka. bele price, Te. vela, Ta. eila$ : Ta. vil to sell, Ka. bil, Te. 
vilucu. 

Ka. ore sheath, Te. ora, Tu. ore, Ta. urai place of residence, cover 
receptacle; to reside: Ta. uru to be in or at, Ka. uru. 

Ka. korate deficiency, Te. koráta : Ta. kuru short, kurram deficiency, 
fault, Ka. kuru, Te. kuru. 

Ka. posa new: Ta. putu, putiya. 

Ka. modal(u) first, Te. modalu, Ta. mutal: Ta. mutu old, Ka. 
mudu. 

Ka. mone point, extremity, end, Te. mona, Ta. munai: Ta. mun 
in front, Ka. mun, Te. munu, munnu. 

Examples of the change ? > e and u to o under these conditions 
are also to be found in a number of loan-words from Indo-Aryan, 
e.g. :— 

Telugu: gonamu < guna-, komaru < kumara-, kolamu < kula. 

Kanarese: bojanga < bhujanga-, soga < sukha-, tovari < tuvari, 
devasa < divasa, dese < diś, sonaga < śunaka, podam < Pkt. pudhavi 
earth. 

In other examples the Dravidian words are probably original 
and the Sanskrit borrowed. Thus, Ka. koda, Ta. kutam: Skt. kuta 
pot; Ka. moga, Te. mogamu, Ta. mukam: Skt. mukha face. 

The rule may therefore be stated simply as follows: Original 
‘radical € and e, likewise u and o, are confused when followed in the 
next syllable by an a-vowel. In Tamil and Malayalam they are 

1 The meanings “old” and “ first” are combined also in Drev. tol. See Kittel, 


Kan, Dic., 8.v. tom. He gives as meanings: “ The state of being first or the first, the 
being former, previous, old.” 
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represented by à and u and in Kanarese and Telugu by e &nd o respec- 
tively. Since this confusion is common to all the languages concerned, 
we may assume in all probability that it had already taken place in 
the parent language itself. That is, of course, much more likely than 
to assume an independent and parallel development in each individual 
language. Whether in this case the parent language showed + and u 
or.e and 0, it is not possible to say and is of no great importance, 
since it is important to know only the original vowel which was there 
before the confusion took place. This can be done as we have seen 
when cognate words exist in which the vowel in question is not 
followed by a-. There are, however, ۵ large number of words for 
_ which no such related words can be pointed out, e.g. :— 


Ta. ital petal Ka. esal 

Ta. imati eyelid Ka. eme 

Ta. ilat leaf Ka. ele 

Ta. ninam fat Ka. nena 

Ta. ulat fire-place Ka. ole 

Ta. nurat foam Ka. nore, etc. 


In these cases the original vowel may have been ¢ or u on the one 
hand, or on the other hand e or o, but without related forms of the 
type used above, it is impossible to say which. 

The development sketched above is common to all the languages 
concerned. We now come to a change that is peculiar to Kanarese. 
Briefly, radical e and o, when followed in the next syllable by à or u, 
become ç and u respectively." Examples are :— 

Ka. idir opposite: Ta. etir, Te. eduru. 
Ka. ili rat: Ta. eli, Tu. elt, Te. eluka. 
Ka. isu to shoot: Ta. ey. 

Ka. kidu perish: Ta. kedu, Te. cedu. 
Ka. kivi ear: Ta. cevi. 

Ka. tiji become clear: Ta. teli, Te. teli “ white, clear ". 
Ka. bidir bamboo: Ta. vetir, Te. veduru. 
Ka. btsil heat : Ta. veyil, cf. ve- hot. 
Ka. udi hip: Te. ode. 

Ka. uli to sound : Ta. oli. 

Ka. kudi point: Ta. koti, Te., Tu. koda. 
Ka. kudu to give: Ta. kotu. 


i Cf. E. H. Tuttle, Dravidian Developments, $ 17, where this change is briefly 
indicated. 
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Ka. tudu to join : Ta. totu. 

Ka. nudi sound, speech: Ta. noti. 

Ka. pudi powder : Ta. poti, Te., Tu. podi. 

Ka. puru] substance : Ta. porul. 

Ka. pusi lie, falsehood : Ta. poy. 

In a number of these cases forms with e and o appear as well as 

t- and u- forms. This must be due to dialect mixture. The point is 
touched on by Kittel in his Grammar: Speaking of tudu and kudu, 
which appear in the above list, he says: “ [In the formation of the 
past participle] tu is converted into tu after the ancient and medieval 
themes kudu and tudu, these changing their initial vowel u into o and 
taking the forms kot and tot, so that the past participles become ما‎ 
and tottu.” Historically, of course, the vowels in the past participles 
are original and those in the themes secondary. He then goes on to 
add: “ The themes kudu and tudu occasionally appear as kodu and todu 
in the medieval dialect, and always so in the modern one; the 
participles remain koëu, iotiu." The same remarks as regards 
the vowels apply to kidu perish, isu to throw, etc., of which 
the past participles are kettu, eccu, etc. It thus appears that the 
change is only rigidly enforced in the ancient classical Janguage 
and that it is often neglected in the later language. This can be 
explained by assuming that the development took place only in a 
restricted part of the Kanarese area, and thaf this part happened to 
be the district where the classical dialect was centred.? Later the 
influence of other areas was felt, in which this change had riot taken 
place. At the same time the classical form of speech continued to 
exert its influence resulting in a mixture of forms. 


1 8 104. 
* On the localization of classical Kanarese, see Kaviräjamärga, ed. K. B. Pathak 
(1898), introduction, p. 13. It is well up in the northern part of the modern Kanarese- 


speaking area. 
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The Secret Committee of the East India 
By C. H. Punis 


/ importance and function of the Secret Committ, an 
; essential part of the East India Company's home government 

have in general been misrepresented or ignored. From the beginning 
the Company's executive body in London consisted of the rather large 
number of twenty-four and, since the Company was wholly dependent 
upon trade, the formation of a smaller, trustworthy committee, which 
in emergency could safeguard the Company's voyages, especially 
against the threat of war or piracy, by giving secret instructions to 
. the ships' captains, was sooner or later inevitable. Likewise, as the 
Company became increasingly entangled in Indian politics, it realized 
the necessity of issuing secret political orders from London, and 
since the Company's unwieldy executive body was obviously ill-fitted 
for this task a Secret Political Committee soon evolved. That the 
duty of ensuring the safety of the Company's ships and of issuing 
secret political orders should have been entrusted to one and the 
same Committee was convenient and natural. Historians have not 
only underestimated the significance of this Committee’s activities 
down to its statutory establishment in 1784, but have also tended 
to disregard the part it thenceforth played, describing it at best as 
a mere ministerial instrument or as a channel, conveying to India 
the Ministry’s instructions ‘which it could neither discuss nor 
disclose ".? The truth is much less one-sided than this, and in fact 
long before 1784 the Secret Committee had emerged as the cabinet 
council of the Company, the most powerful Committee at the India 
House, a status which it maintained until the Company’s extinction 
in 1858. 

Considerable uncertainty has prevailed as to the exact date of the 
Secret Committee’s origin. Peter Auber, the Company’s Secretary 
from 1829 to 1836 and its most devoted and painstaking historian, 
gave 1748 as the year of the Committee’s inception,’ but evidently 
he was merely copying the statement made in 1793 by John Bruce, 


1 The Cambridge History of India, for example, does not mention the Secret 
Committee before 1784. 

2 Cf. ibid., vol. v, pp. 201, 315. 

3 Constitution of the East India Company, p. 188. Sir William Foster (India Office 
Records, p. 4, f.n. 2) quotes Auber’s statement. 
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later the Company's historiographer, when investigating the India 
House organization on behalf of Henry Dundas, President of the 
Board of Control. Bruce wrote ! :— 

“ When the Company's concerns began to assume the mixed aspects 
of commerce, and of revenue subservient to investment, it became 
difficult to assign to any of the Standing Committees, either the 
political interferences with the Indian Princes, of whose sovereignties 
their foreign government had become sharers or allies, or to manage 
the political connection which the Company now necessarily had 
with the executive government. As early as the peace 1748, and 
while the political struggle between the French and English on the 
Coromandel Coast was obviously the harbinger of a war, a Secret 
Committee was appointed.” 


‘A more recent authority, H. D. Love, in his Vestiges of Old Madras, 
states that the first Secret Committee was formed in 1706.2 However, 
it is more likely that this Committee originated in the resolution of 
the Court of Committees of 23rd April, 1683 3 :— 
“The Court taking into consideration that in transacting the 
affairs relating to Bantam it is necessary that the same be managed; +, 
with all privacy ; they were pleased to nominate the Governor, Deputy, 
and Sir Josia Child to be a Secret Committee for the carrying on that 
business; and what instruction shall be drawn up by them to be 
given unto any person as shall be employed to go over into Holland.” 
A crisis in the Company’s affairs had precipitated this Secret 
Committee. For the major part of the seventeenth century the 
English had waged a losing trade war with the Dutch in the latter’s 
chosen stronghold, the Eastern Archipelago, until finally, in 1682, 
they had been forced to abandon their precarious position at Bantam 
in Java. Clearly, only a small executive body, acting with authority, 
speed and decision, could successfully handle such a situation: the 
Secret ‘Committee, thus called into being, not only recognized the 
step already taken by their servants but also made the momentous 
resolution to abstain from further efforts at establishing the Company 
in the Archipelago and to leave the seas of Further Asia to the Dutch. 
The English Company therefore turned to consolidate its position on 
the mainland and to develop the trade between India itself and 
Europe. 

This change of policy of course necessitated the issue of a new 
and confidential set of sailing instructions to the Company’s 

1 Plans for the Government of British India, p. 613. 


2 Vol. ii, p. 7. 
* Court Book, vol, xxxiii, f. 135. 
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Commanders; a task which was conveniently and properly entrusted 
to the Secret Committee. The nature of the orders given was not 
revealed to the Court of Committees until the summer of the following 
year. Previously, under the normal peace-time system, the Governor, 
Deputy, and whole Court of Committees had directed the sailings of 
the Company's ships?; occasionally the Committees ór members 
for Shipping had advised the Captains “ about navigation " 3; and, 
in one exceptional emergency, during the war against Holland, 1665-7, 
when the Dutch fleet contemptuously sailed up the Medway as far as 
Gravesend and captured or destroyed sixteen British ships, the 
Deputy Governor had taken it upon himself to appeal to the Govern- 
ment for a convoy to protect the Company's fleet.* 

The initiative shown and the success achieved by the Secret 
Committee in 1683 led the home government to favour the repetition 
of the experiment if the need should arise. The opportunity soon ` 
came with the receipt in August, 1684, of the news of the revolt of 
the Bombay garrison. Since 1668 Bombay had been held of and 
administered for the Crown by the Company, and the latter's ill- 
conceived efforts to raise the revenue and at the same time reduce 
expenditure provoked a revolt of the soldiery in December, 1683, 
under the Commandant, Richard Keigwin, who set up a government 
in the name of Charles II. The King’s reply was “to signify his 
pleasure that he would be ready to grant whatever the Company 
should desire tending to the recovery of the said island ". Whereupon 
the Court of Committees at once “ ordered that Sir Josia Child, Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst, and Sir Jeremy Sambrook be appointed a 
Committee of Secrecy for the management of the affair of Bombay 
and to give such necessary orders for reducing the said island unto 
the obedience of His Majesty’s authority and humbly to propose to 
His Majesty the best remedies they can think of for that end’’.® 
The Committee fully justified the trust placed in it, quickly drawing 
up a report for the King, suggesting appropriate measures to be 
taken, with the result that a new Governor was sent out accompanied 
_ by a naval frigate besides the Company’s ships. He carried with him 


1 Ibid., vol. xxxiv, f. 11, 2nd July, 1684. 

3 Ibid., vol. xxii, f. 1, 18th August, 1647. Cf. Ibid., vol. xxxvii, f. 41, 29th November, 
1005. Letter Book, vol. v, f. 358, 11th November, 1670. 

* Court Book, vol. xxx, f. 64, 18th October, 1676. 

í Ibid, vol. xxv, f. 301, 16th April, 1667. 

5 Court Minutes, vol. xxxiv, 6th August, 1084. R. and O. Strachey, Keigwin's 
Rebellion, p. 116. Cf. Home Misc., vol. xxxxii. 
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a general pardon and a royal mandate for the surender-of Bombay, 
to which Keigwin submitted in a level-headed manner. 

From the development of events it is clear that at this period 
the effective power of the Company in London lay in the hands of 
Sir Josia Child. A poor man by birth, he had made a fortune and 
a reputation as a London merchant and financier. He entered the 
East India Directorate in 1074 and became Governor in 1681. Intensely 
ambitious and energetic, a clever and unscrupulous schemer, it was 
almost certainly he who had inspired the home government to create 
the Secret Committee, which he doubtless intended to dominate. 
Under his influence, broad views of East India policy began to appear. 
The outbreak at Bombay, following so quickly upon the Company’s 
decision to concentrate its attention on India, and accompanied by 
other disturbing factors, in particular the war between Aurangzib 
and the Marathas, the increasingly arbitrary treatment of the 
Company’s servants by the Mughal officials, and the recently intensified 
competition of interlopers, convinced Child that the Company would 
founder unless strong, far-reaching measures were immediately taken. 
He produced a bold plan, characteristically maintaining that the 
Company’s sole hope of salvation lay in increased centralization, 
and contending that the Company’s best policy would be to imitate 
the Dutch by building up a power on the Indian coastline, centring 
at Bombay, which should be sufficiently strong to compel tho respect 
of its neighbours, even the Mughal Emperor himself The Company's 
servants, in Child's view, were to lay & sure foundation for the 
Company's settlements by establishing regular revenue systems, and, 
unlike the Dutch, were to regard equitable administration and just 
government as of equal importance as large profits. 

In June, 1686, Child persuaded the Court of Committees to entrust 
the execution of this policy to a Secret Committee of five including 
himself, which was given the exceptionally wide and unrestricted 
power of managing “ the affairs at Surat, Fort St. George and the 
Bay of Bengal". In pursuit of his aims he had already found a 
willing agent in the East in his namesake, Sir John, who. in 1682 
had become the President of Surat, and who, in accordance with ` 


* For an account of his career see Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ii. 

* Cambridge History of India, vol. v, p. 101. By the new Charter gained in 1683 
the Company was given power to declare and make peace and war, to raise forces 
and exercise martial law. See Ibert, Government of India, p. 19. 

3 Court Book, vol. xxxiv, f. 217, 9th June, 1686. 
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the new policy, was created in October, 1686, Captain-General, 
Admiral, and Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces throughout 
its possessions, as well as Director-General of all mercantile affairs. 
He was normally to reside at Bombay, which consequently superseded 
Surat as the Company’s headquarters in India, but in order to carry 
out his duties he was empowered to visit Madras and Bengal! In 
short, Sir John Child was to carry out the Secret Committee’s policy 
in India. 

Thus prepared, and already exasperated by Mughal exactions 
in Bengal, the Company determined to make a stand against the 
imperial authority. The Secret Committee sent out an expensive 
expedition of ten armed ships and a small force of men to Bengal. 
and the decision was also taken to blockade the Mughal ports of 
Western India. In the war that followed the English suffered severely ; 
they were compelled to abandon their position at Hugli, and a fresh 
naval force despatched from England by the Secret Committee failed 
in its object, the capture of Chittagong. The factories at Surat, 
Patna, Kasimbazar, Masulipatam, and Vizagapatam were lost and 
Bombay was besieged. Sir Josia Child’s policy was a complete failure 
and as soon as the Court of Committees realized this towards the 
close of 1688 they abolished the Secret Committee and resumed 
control of the Company's Indian policy.* Orders were then given 
to the Bombay Government to put an end to this disastrous war, 
which it did in 1690 but only by agreeing both to pay a heavy fine of 
£17,000 and to remove the President, Sir John Child, from his office.” 

It was therefore unfortunate for the Company that Sir Josia 
Child’s ideas were so far in advance of his time. Indeed, he had 
attempted to give the Company and its widely scattered factories 
a highly centralized form of government before the means of rapid 
communication existed, and had hurled it into a struggle for which 
it possessed neither adequate organization nor sufficient forces. 
Misled by the ease with which the Marathas in Western India had 
inflicted defeats on the Mughal armies, he had underestimated the 
effective power of the Mughal Empire. Fifty years were to elapse 
before the Court of Committees could again bring itself to confer 
unlimited political powers on a Secret Committee. 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. v, p. 102. 

2 Court Book, vol. xxxv, ff. 132, 141, 22nd June, 24th August, 1688. The Revolution 
of 1688 in England had dealt a severe blow to Sir Josia Child, weakening his position 
in the Company. 

* He died shortly before the discussions were completed. 
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Nevertheless, the outbreak in 1689 of the war between France 
and Britain jeopardized the Company's fleets and necessitated the 
issue of secret sailing instructions from London. For this purpose 
the Court of Committees again nominated a Secret Committee, 
consisting of the rather large number of nine members, but this time 
took care to define the Committee’s powers and the period for which 
they were operative. The Secret Committee was authorized 1 :— 


“ to give such sailing instructions to the Commanders of the respective 
ships now outward bound for the East Indies as they shall judge most 
expedient for the Company's service; and also to write their letters 
to our General, Lieutenant-General of India and the respective 
Presidents of Fort St. George and Surat advising what instructions 
they are to give the said Commanders for touching at such places in 
their return for England as may be most for their security in these 
times of danger.” 

Nine months later, the Committee having found its number 
inconveniently large for confidential discussion, the membership was 
reduced to three. The work performed was so necessary that a Secret 
Committee with similar powers, and with numbers fluctuating from 
three to seven, was appointed every six, sometimes nine, months 
until the termination of the war in 1713.2 Even during the confused 
period at the turn of the century, when two East India Companies, 
the Old and the New, existed side by side, the Secret Committee 
had continued to function, and between 1702, when the project of 
union was made, and 1709, when it was consummated,? the two 
governing bodies had co-operated in appointing a Secret Committee 
for the “ better security of the ships going out and those expected ”’.4 
On occasion, when an especially valuable cargo was thought to be 
in danger of capture, the Committee—termed “ the Secret Committee 
for the affairs of the convoys”’—solicited the Government for a 
convoy; when granted it was understood that His Majesty’s ships 
forming the convoy should accept the orders of the Secret Committee.’ 

1 Court Book, vol. xxxvi, f. 299, 6th March, 1696. 

3 Ibid., vol. xxxvii, f. 41, 20th November, 1695; f. 45, 30th December, 1896 ; 
vol xxxviii, f. 205, lst April, 1701; vol. xli, f. 371, Ist December, 1704; vol. xlii, 
ff. 110, 123, 16th January, 13th February, 1705; vol. xlii, ff. 85, 88, 412, 607, 14th 
and 19th December, 1705, 18th December, 1706, 20th June, 1707; vol. xliii, ff. 9, 
166, 201, 499, 772, 828, 7th May, 8th September, 20th November, 1708, 21st April, 
9th November, 9th December, 1709 ; vol. xlv, ff. 14, 72, 414, 25th April, 20th June, 
1712, 24th June, 1713. In 1708 the Secret Committee collaborated with & certain 
Captain Smith in fortifying St. Helena. Ibid., vol. xliii, f. 9, 7th May, 1708. 

3 Auber, Constitution of the East India Company, p. 196. 


* Cf. Court Book, vol. xli, f. 371, let December, 1704. 
* Ibid., vol. xxxvii, ff. 48, 186, and vol. lxii, f. 88. 
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With the return of peace the Committee’s usefulness was deemed 
to be at an end, but before many months had passed the Court of 
‘Committees discovered that it had been performing an essential 
service, and consequently, in October, 1716, the Secret Committee 
was “ revived ". It was authorized “to take care of the Company's 
ships ” and for the first time its members, four in number, were elected 
to serve for the period of a year. Thenceforth down to 1741, perhaps 
because Eastern trade became more hazardous with the decay of 
the imperial power in India, the Court usually appointed the Secret 
Committee “ for the year ensuing’’,? and since the Committee was 
regularly sitting it was found convenient occasionally to refer 
confidential business to it. For example, the Secret Committee was 
called on in December, 1717, to investigate the report that the French 
were landing merchandise from the East at Gibraltar.‘ Later, in 
1824, when a group of Flanders merchants, trading to Bengal and 
China under the name of the Ostend Company, began to prosper, 
mainly by reason, of their extensive smuggling of goods into England, 
the members of the Secret Committee were commanded to meet 
this threat and “ to give such orders as they think fit from time to 
time for the Company’s shipping and to the matters depending in 
Holland or elsewhere for checking the Ostend trade ".5 Partly as 
a result of the Committee’s exertions, the Emperor of Austria in 1727 
agreed to suspend the Ostend Company’s privileges, which in 1731 
were abolished altogether.® 

By 1741 the Secret Committee had become so established a part 
of the Company’s home organization that it then appeared for the 

first time in the April list of the Court’s standing sub-committees ; 


1 Ibid., vol. xlvii, ff. 148, 463, 19th October, 1716, 16th October, 1717. 

2 The Chairman and Deputy were first elected permanently for a whole year in 
1714. Previously a Chairman was elected at each meeting of the Court. 

3 A usual order was for ‘ the Secret Committee to give directions to the several 
Captains what signals they are to make on their entrance into St. Helena ". References 
"Lo the Committee of Correspondence, vol. iii, 10th October, 1733. Cf. ibid., 14th 
September, 1737. In January, 1717, the Court agreed to “ indemnify the Committee 
of Secresy for giving such orders relating to those ships as they shall think fit to the 
Company's Presidents ۰ Court Book, vol. xlvii, f. 549. 

4 Ibid., f. 536, 16th October, 1717. In March, 1718, the Court authorized the 
Secretary to pay fifty guineas to a nominee of the Secret Committee, who had evidently 
undertaken secret investigations. Ibid. f. 605. 

š Tbid., vol. li, f. 13, 15th April, 1724 ; f. 307, 9th April, 1725. The Secret Committee 
was algo authorized in December, 1725, to order the seizure of any of His Majesty's 
subjects found in India contrary to law. Ibid., f. 454. 

9 Cambridge History of India, vol. v, p. 115. 
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as elected, it consisted of four members, the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and two others, and its clerk was the Company's Secretary 
himself. From this time onwards the Chairmen were invariably 
members of the Committee. 

The formal establishment of the Secret Committee was an event 
demanded by the precarious political situation both in India and 
Europe. In 1739 Northern India had been terrified by the invasion 
of Nadir Shah and his sack of Delhi; in the following year, the 
Marathas systematically plundered the Carnatic. In 1744 France 
and Great Britain became involved in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Neither the British nor French were favourably placed 
for a war in the East, and hostilities in that area were likely to be 
disadvantageous to both sides. But recently the English Company 
had been afforded indisputable evidence that the French were seeking 
to establish naval supremacy im Indian waters, and in any case the 
rapidly expanding trade of the French Company had become an 
object of jealousy. As early as March, 1743, the Directors had caused a 
swift sloop to be made ready to leave England at a moments notice with 
secret orders for India,? and as soon as France declared war on Britain 
in March, 1744, they empowered the standing Secret Committee 
“ to give such directions for the security of the Company's shipping 
and settlements, and to order such sums to be disbursed for those 
purposes, as they shall judge proper” 3; and a new, fast-sailing 
packet, the Dolphin, was placed entirely at the Committee’s disposal. 
The Secret Committee was to assume control of the Company's 
` political, military, and naval affairs, and was to receive all letters 
from India, revealing only such as it thought fit to the Court of 
Directors. The Secret Committee in fact was to be the Company's 
war cabinet and its first and obvious duty was straightway to apply 
to the Ministry for the immediate despatch of a naval force to the 
East Indies. The request was promptly granted and by 18th April, 


1 Court Book, vol. lix, f. 270, 10th April, 1741. Cf. Refs. to Committee of 
Correspondence, vol. iii, 14th April, 1742. A special warrant for one hundred guineas 
was made out to the Secretary in April, 1748, for his attendance on the Secret 
Committee. Court Book, vol. lxii, f. 520. 

* A swift-sailing ship was kept at the Committee’s disposal throughout the war. 
Court Book, vol. lxi, ff. 67, 163, 25th July, 5th December, 1744. Refs. io Committee 
of Correspondence, vol. iii, 25th April, 1744, 9th December, 1747. The Secret Committee 
informed Madras of the impending war in March, 1744. H. Dodwell, Madras Despatches, 
p. 3. 

3 Court Book, vol. Ixi, f. 10. Refs. to Committee of Correspondence, vol. iii, 5th 
April, 1744. 
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Commodore Barnett with four ships of the line had left for the East, 
where he announced his arrival by capturing the French Company's 
China fleet." But Barnett soon died and his successor, Peyton, by 
irresolute, foolish conduct, threw away the early advantages gained 
and ultimately left Madras to fall into French hands.? 

In the meantime the Secret Committee had revised and reissued 
the secret sailing instructions for their Commanders and had prepared 
secret signals not only for the home ports and St. Helena but also 
for all the Company's forte and factories. Four of the Company's 
Captains who failed to pay strict attention to the Committee's orders 
were summarily dismissed the service.* 

Throughout the war the Committee continued to fulfill its duty 
as the guardian of the Company's interests, on one occasion in particular 
successfully blocking a mischievous project, sponsored by Commodore 
Acton, whereby a squadron of British privateers was to be gathered 
and loosed against the Maratha pirates who had been plundering the 
Company's ships; the expedition was to culminate in the capture 
and sack of Surat.5 The Committee’s activity and success in invoking 
the Ministry's assistance to quash this expedition, which would 
doubtless have involved the Company in an unwanted war in Western 
India, called forth the unanimous commendation of the Court of 
Directors “ who approved of the several steps hitherto taken by 
the Secret Committee and empowered it to act in this affair by all 
-such legal means as they shall judge proper in order to prevent this 
and all such like pernicious schemes being put into execution ".* 
Meanwhile the Committee, which still consisted of four members, 
had been pressing the Ministry to fit out a naval and military expedition 
to avenge the capture of Madras," until finally a considerable expedition 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Boscawen, consisting of six ships of 
the line, as many smaller vessels, and a large land force, was despatched. 
It reached India in August, 1748, thereby assuring British supremacy 
at sea, but Boscawen’s seige of Pondichery was only brought to an 

1 H. Dodwell, op. cit., p. 3. Cambridge History of India, vol. v, p. 119. 

3 Ibid., pp. 120-1. 

> Cf. Refs. to Committee of Correspondence, vol. iii, 16th April, 1744, 30th November, 
der 21st September, 14th December, 1744. 

š Court Book, vol. lxii, ff. 233-257, 25th February, 1746/7. 

° Refs. to Committee of Correspondence, vol. iii, 25th February, 1740/7. 

7 Cf. The Secret Committee’s correspondence with the Duke of Newcastle, Add. 


- MSS 35906 ; see especially f. 176, 24th April, 1747. Refs. to Committee of Correspondence, 
vol. iii, 24th April, 1747. 
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end by the peace treaty signed in Europe in October, 1748. By the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle Madras was restored to the English, the 
Secret Committee, on the Duke of Bedford's request, appointing 
three commissaries to receive the place from the French. The Court 
of Directors promptly marked the return to normal by informing its 
subordinate governments, ' Now that the war is over, the Secret 
Committee wil only give directions about signals as usual" All 
letters were once more to be addressed to the Court. Throughout 
the war the Committee had acted with decision, had displayed foresight, 
and had shown a real appreciation of the importance of se& power. 
On the whole it had done more to protect the Company's settlements 
than the men on the spot.? 

Despite the peace signed in Europe both the English and French 
in South India continued to pursue schemes which led to an early 
renewal of the conflict. Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondichery, 
sought the complete subjection of the English Company in South 
India, and his home government, although ignorant of his plans, kept 
him well supplied with men and munitions. The English found it 
impossible to interrupt this supply, Boscawen unfortunately having 
sailed back to England, and for a time matters went well for the 
French. But Dupleix's schemes did not mature as quickly as he had 
hoped. The war in South India dragged on until at last towards the 
close of 1753 the French Company in Paris, exasperated by the non- 
realization of Dupleix's promises and anxious lest France should be 
involved in a general war with Great Britain, recalled him. They 
had prefaced this step by sending an agent, M. Duvelaer, to London 
to begin negotiations with the English Company “ for an accommoda- 
tion on the differences on the Coast of Coromandel".* The Court 
‘of Directors for their part replied by authorizing the Secret Committee 
to conduct the talks.’ The negotiations lasted throughout 1753 
and well into 1754 before coming to an inconclusive end.* The French 


1 They were Major 8. Lawrence, W. Holt, and A. Winch. Ibid., 23rd November, 
1748. 

a Abstract of Despatches to Fort St. George, vol. i, f. 15, 6th December, 1748. H. 
Dodwell, op. cit., p. 74. x 

* In partioular, Charles Floyer, Governor of Madras from April, 1747, to August, 
1749, acted feebly and frivolously. Of. H. Dodwell, op. cit., p. 104. 

* Orme MSS 0۰۲۰ 17 (5), Court Book, vol. lxv, f. 346, 27th April, 1758. 
-  ؟‎ Ibid. 

° Ibid., vol. Ixvi, f. 9, 11th April, 1764. Refs. to Committee of Correspondence, 
vol. iii, 11th April, 1755. 
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Company, with the backing of the French Ministry, had proposed a 
declaration of perpetual neutrality between the two Companies, 
affecting all their settlements and operative in time of war between 
the two nations. Although the Secret Committee after prolonged 
discussion favoured the suggestion, the English Ministry finally 
rejected it ' as containing insidious propositions and tending to cover 
the trade of French subjects against His Majesty’s fleet when a war 
should break out". The proposal, if accepted, would certainly 
have given the French an undue advantage; but in the intervening 
period the subordinate Governments in India had already signed 
a provisional treaty, beneficial to the French, stipulating for a position 
of equality between the two nations both in the Carnatic and the 
Deccan. This agreement was sent to Europe for confirmation. The 
Court of Directors in London at once referred it to the members of 
the Secret Committee, who in June, 1755, consulted the Ministers.* 
Discussion, however, was superfluous because increasing friction 
between the French and English in America had already made war 
inevitable. 

The Ministry and the Company in London had for some time 
past been making the necessary preparations. On 14th February, 
1755, Roger Drake, the Chairman of the Company, acting on a hint 
from the Ministry, called together the Directors, who “ taking into 
account the great naval preparations making both in this kingdom 
and in France, the event whereof cannot yet be seen, resolved that 
the Secret Committee be empowered to give orders and directions 
for conducting the Company’s naval and military affairs and to 
provide for the safety of their trading ships ; as also to give instructions 
for such treaties and alliances with the Indian powers as may be 
thought proper to be entered into”. 

To increase the Company’s war efficiency the Secret Committee 
decided to establish corresponding secret committees in the Company’s 
Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, which were “to pay 
implicit obedience to the commands of the London Secret Committee 

..relative to military or marine affairs of what nature soever as 
also whatever may concern any treaties or agreements which they 


1 Orme MSS. O.V. 17 (5), May, 1753, to September, 1754. 

۱ Court Book, vol. Ixvi, f. 427, 24th June, 1755. 

3 Home Misc. vol. Ixvii, f. 31. These powers were repeated from 1766 to 1761 
inolusive. 
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may recommend to be entered into for the advantage of His Majesty's 
subjects in general or the Company in particular. . . . So that our three 
Presidencies may act in concert whenever the situation of affairs 
may render it necessary ".! By February, 1756, orders to this effect 
had been despatched to all three Governments but soon afterwards 
the three newly appointed Committees were ordered to change their 
title from Secret to Select, probably to avoid confusion with the 
London Committee,? and at the same time the Bengal Committee 
was informed that “as in the present situation of affairs between 
the British and French nations it is natural to suppose the French 
will aim a blow wherever they can strike the most effectually . . . you 
are to... take such measures as shall best conduce to the protection 
and preservation of the Company in Bengal... the earliest and 
mutual intercourse must be carried on with the Select Committees 
of Madras and Bombay ". 

In the meantime, in order to check the plans of the French, the 
Secret Committee had gone to great pains to procure reinforcements 
which they assembled on the Coromandel Coast—Admiral James 
and a small squadron, a royal regiment, and an unusually large 
number of the Company’s European troops*—so that when war 
officially broke out in May, 1756, the Company in India was reasonably 
well prepared. In the war that followed the Secret Committee repeated 
the ‘part it had played during the War of Austrian Succession ; 
concentrating on maintaining the strength of the navy in the Kast, 
persistently drawing the Ministry’s attention to this point, and in 


1 Secret Despatches to Fort St. George, vol. i, f. 441, 14th February, 1766. 

3 An order to establish a Select Committee of eight at Madras had been sent in 
March, 1754. This Committee was authorized to conclude a provisional treaty with 
the French which it did in December of that year. H. Dodwell, op. cit., pp. 230-1. 
The Secret Committee in Bombay was formed on 10th March, 1756, the Select 
Committee on 16th September, 1755. See Sir William Foster, India Office Records, 
pp. 75, 85. In August, 1756, after the flight of the English from Calcutta to Fulta 
the President and Council there had formed a Secret Committee on their own initiative. 
In December, 1766, on orders from England the Secret was changed to the Select 
Committee. Ibid., p. 40. 

3 Cambridge Shorter History of India, p. 647. Abstract of Despatches to Madras, 
vol. i, f. 76, 28th July, 1766. The Company's strength was revealed in an attack on 
the Angrias, pirates who had long continued to attack vessels that offered a reasonable 
chance of capture and to dominate the coastline between Bombay and Goa. Several 
fruitless expeditions had been fitted out against them but in March, 1754, the Secret 
Committee drew up & plan of attack with the result that Commodore James took 
Suvarndrug in 1765 and in 1757 Clive and Admiral Watson destroyed Vijayadrug 
and broke the power of the Angrias. Home Misc., vol. lxvii, f. 31. Court Book, vol. 
Ixv, f. 611, 2nd March, 1754. 
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addition procuring a regular supply of recruits for Madras and Bengal.’ 
It also organized a successful expedition against Manilla, sponsored 
by the Government, and drew up plans for an attack, which did not 
materialize, on the French naval base at Mauritius.? Partly as a 
result of its foresight and efforts the English squadron gained supremacy 
in the Indian seas and Pondichery was blockaded into surrender on 
16th January, 1761.3 By careful preparation the Committee had 
minimized the disadvantage of controlling subordinate governments 
thousands of miles removed from London. 

As soon as peace negotiations were mooted in 1761 the Secret 
Committee, whose powers were continually being extended, was 
deputed by the Court of Directors “to attend and confer with the 
Ministry ; also to prepare and offer the proper plans to their considera- 
tion for such stipulations to be made in the intended treaty of peace 
with the powers at war as may most effectually secure and promote 
this Company's possessions and commerce ".* At intervals between 
July, 1761, and February, 1763, when the peace of Paris was finally 
signed, the Secret Committee continued to consult with the Ministry 
on the settlement in the East, but were on the whole unsuccessful 
in trying to persuade the Ministry to allow the Company to retain 
the more important French factories captured during the war.5 

On the signature of peace the Secret Committee's powers were once 
more restricted to the soliciting of the Admiralty for convoys, the 
issuing of secret signals, and “ the opening of such packets as are 

* Add. MSS 35906, f. 190, 18th August, 1756, Secret Committee to Henry Fox. 
Court Book, vol. Ixviii, ff. 212, 358, 13th December, 1758, 30th May, 1759. 

? Court Book, vol. lxx, ff. 251, 267, 30th December, 1761. The Secret Committee 
in its orders (1st January, 1761) to the three Presidencies concerning the proposed 
attack on Mauritius, wrote “ Destroy all fortifications in case the French regain the 
island at the peace treaty, ruin the harbour and port but the cannon, warlike stores, 
and every slave in particular must be transported to our settlement of Bencoolen.'' 
Previously in November, 1757, the Secret Committee had been asked by the Directors 
“to encourage the peopling of the Company’s establishments on the west coast of 
Sumatra for the promotion of commerce in those parts ". Home Misc., vol. Ixvii, f. 32. 

3 With regard to the Company's policy in India itself, the Secret Committee was 
adamant that “ a good understanding with Salabat Jı ang (the weak and childish ruler, 
installed as Nizam by the French in 1751) must be carefully cultivated and maintained. 
A measure, if happily effected, it is our opinion will contribute more than anything 
to clip the wings of the enemy and increase our strength and influence on the coast.” 
Hadras Military Despatches, 26th March, 1755. Of. H. D. Love, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 477. 


In fact no stable alliance could have been made with Salabat J: ang and the Committee’s 
orders suggest that it had not realized the importance of concentrating the British 
forces for a decision in the Carnatic. 

* Court Book, vol. lxx, f. 101, 29th July, 1761. 

5 Home Misc., vol. lxvii, ff. 33, 34, 21st July, 22nd September, 1762. 
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directed to them and to lay only such parts thereof before the Court 
as they shall think proper ".! Out of the last-named privilege soon 
arose trouble between the Court and the Committee, because the 
latter was in receipt of highly confidential information which it 
could not act upon but which it could conceal. Feeling ultimately 
ran 80 high against the four Secret Committee members that in May, 
1764, a special Court of Directors was summoned to debate the question. 
In the course of the discussion it appeared that not only had the 
Secret Committee no authority to appoint Select Committees abroad 
but also that the extraordinary powers which from time to time 
had been conferred on it were “not warranted by the charter or 
bye-laws”’.2 The upshot was that the Select Committees at the 
Presidencies were abolished and the London Secret Committee 
“confined to what is prescribed by the Company’s charter and bye- 
laws, except for the conferring with the Ministry upon particular 
affairs for the Company's service ".5 Similar powers, together with 
those already granted in April, 1763, regarding convoys, signals, and 
the receipt of packets, were yearly renewed to the Committee until 
1780, but throughout this period the Court of Directors jealously 
continued to scrutinize ite activities, and on one remarkable and 
important occasion in July, 1769, interfered to overrule its decision. 
The circumstances were as follows: continued misrule by the 
Company's servants in India and disputes between the Crown and 
the India House, which came to a head in 1766-7, made the Ministry 
anxious to interfere in the conduct of India affairs. In 1769 the 
Company proposed to send three supervisors to India with 
extraordinary powers, and Grafton, Secretary of State, took this 
opportunity to.suggest to the Secret Committee members that 
Commodore Lindsay, the Commander of a naval force which they 


1 Ibid., f. 35, 15th April, 1763. But on 29th April, 1763, the Secret Committee 
was urged to apply to Government for assistance “to obviate any injuries to this 
Company’s settlements and trade from the extraordinary force preparing by the’ 
Dutch for the East Indies...and to concert such measures as are expedient for 
preventing the outset of that force ”. Ibid., f. 36. 

1 Ibid., f. 37, 18th June, 1763. 

3 Cf. Auber, Constitution of the Hast India Company, p. 191. 

* The lives of the Select Committees at the Presidencies were affected by events 
at the Presidency towns. For example, at Madras Governor Pigot and Major Lawrence 
assumed the administration in December, 1758, when Lally beseiged the town: The 
Select Committee was reappointed on the home government’s orders of 13th March, 
1761. The Select Committees at Madras and Bombay were reconstituted on orders 
from home of 17th March and 4th April, 1769. Sir William Foster, op. cit., pp. 75, 85. 

5 Home Misc., vol. lxvii, f. 37, 1st May, 1764. 
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had asked for, should be joined with the supervisors and empowered 
to treat independently of the Company with the maritime states of 
India. The Secret Committee weakly acquiesced without consulting 
the Directors, but, when the matter was reported, the Court was 
righteously indignant and “ after very mature consideration deemed 
those power of too extensive a nature”, and, overturning the Secret 
Committee's decision, refused to give Lindsay the powers the Ministry 
had demanded. 

So loth was the Court to increase the Committee’s executive 
power that, although the War of the American Revolution broke 
out in May, 1775, no attempt was then made, as on former occasions, 
to invest the Secret Committee with extraordinary powers. Not 
until France entered the struggle three years later was the matter 
raised, and even then the Court showed great hostility and in 
acrimonious debate twice deferred a decision.* Finally, on 27th 
March, 1778, the seriousness of the French threat and the evident 
necessity of investing a small committee with emergency powers 
led the Court to authorize the Secret Committee, which was to consist 
of only George Wombwell and William Devaynes, the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman respectively, “to take into consideration all 
such affairs relating to the Company as shall appear to them to be 
of a secret nature ; also to communicate with His Majesty’s Ministers 
thereon, and to take such measures as may be necessary in consequence 
of such communication and to report to this Court from time to time 
as they shall think fit." At the same time the Court warned the 
“ Chairs”, “ We, however, think proper to observe... that no 
proceedings can... require secrecy except such as relate to naval 
or military preparations or arrangements thereof or to the safety 
of the Company’s ships and possessions, and therefore that the powers 
vested in the said Committee should only be exercised concerning 
those objects.” On 9th April similar powers were granted, but 
only for a fortnight, to the Secret Committee (now consisting of the 
newly elected Chairmen, Wombwell and James, and the late Deputy, 


1 [bid., f. 38, 21st July, 1769. 

3 See Cambridge History of India, vol. v, pp. 278, 594. Nevertheless Lindsay left 
England with a secret commission which was not communicated to the Company, 
investing him with plenipotentiary powers from the King to the Princes of India. 

3 In April, 1776, the Committee was authorized to take “ such precautions as they 
shall judge proper". Home Misc., vol. Ixvii, f. 38. 

* Tbid., f. 40, 24, 24th and 26th March, 1778. 

^ [bid. f. 41, 27th March, 1778. 
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Devaynes!), which forthwith ordered the reconstitution of the 
` corresponding Select Committees at Madras and Bombay.? In August 
of that year the same powers were conferred on the Secret Committee, 
this time for a month, and in June, 1779, on the entry of Spain into 
the war, an identical proceeding occurred,? the warning of March, 
1778, being repeated. With its powers thus limited and its every 
move watched by the Court, the Committee could hardly repeat the 
successful part it had played during the War of Austrian Succession 
and the Seven Years’ War and in consequence the English Admiral 
in the East, Hughes, was starved of necessary reinforcements and 
the French were enabled to gain a temporary supremacy in the Indian 
seas.4 Only the signing of the preliminaries of peace in Europe in 
January, 1783, saved the British from disaster in South India.’ 
When Lord Shelburne had begun the peace negotiations with 
France he had invited the Secret Committee in October, 1782, to 
a conference on the “ propositions which the Ministry might have 
to make on the Company's behalf", but the Secret Committee 
members, namely the Chairmen, Robert Gregory and Sir Henry 
Fletcher, and the senior Director, John Harrison, rendered cautious 
by the recently shown jealousy of the body of the Court, replied 
that they wished first to refer to the Directors for the necessary 
authority. On 22nd October, 1782, the Court, prompted by Shelburne's 
emphasis on the necessity of keeping secret the negotiations, empowered 


1 This Committee mot in Downing Street and, on the advice of Lord Weymouth, 
straightway drew up plans for the reduction of Pondichery—consulting Sir Eyre 
Coote and General Joseph Smith for the purpose. Secret Committee Minutes, vol. i, 
10th April, 1778. Samuel Wilks, the Examiner of Indian Correspondence, became 
clerk to the Committee instead of the Secretary as formerly. Sir William Foster says 
(Guide to the India Office Records, p. 4, f.n. 2) that the regular appointment of a 
Committee of Secrecy began with the resolution of the Court of Directors of 27th 
March, 1778. Clearly this is not so and, although the Secret Committee Minutes 
in volume form begin in April, 1778, such Minutes were regularly kept from at least 
as early as November, 1754. See Home Misc., vol. lxvii, f. 31. Court Book, vol. 
Ixvi, f. 298, 14th February, 1755. 

3 They were “to transact all political, military, and naval affairs and likewise 
all such as may require secrecy”. These Committees continued to function until 
the new form of government established by Pitt’s India Act of 1784 restored the 
sole authority to the Governor and Council. Seo Sir William Foster, op. cit. Cf. 
H. D. Love, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 142. 

3 Home Misc., vol. lxvii, ff. 42-3. The same powers were granted for two months | 
in May, 1780. 

* The Secret Committee applied in vain to Lord North in January and November, 
1776, and in April and June, 1777, for men-of-war to be sent to Indis. Extracts 
from the Minutes of the Secret Committee, Home Misc., vol. lxxxiv, f. 63. 

5 Cambridge History of India, vol. v, p. 287. 
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the Committee to draw up peace proposals for the Ministry “ provided 
they do not cede any part of the Company's territories of which they 
were possessed at the commencement of the war "'.! But the Committee 
members timidly decided not to make formal propositions, merely 
conveying to the Minister their private sentiments, namely that 
France should be restored to the position that she had held in India 
before the war, and that if any concession were offered to her it should 
take a commercial form, preferably in Bengal or the Circars. The 
preliminary articles signed in January, 1783, and the final Versailles 
treaty of September, 1783, in so far as it concerned the East, fell 
within the line prescribed by the Secret Committee, as the Ministry 
later informed the Court.? 

On the whole the Ministry welcomed the appointment and favoured 
the activities of the Secret Committee. Clearly, as Shelburne found, 
it was easier to handle and negotiate with three than twenty-four 
Directors. On the entry into office of the Fox-North coalition in 
April, 1783, Fox showed that he was not unaware of the fact by 
personally inviting the Directors specifically to empower the Secret 
Committee “to consult with His Majesty's Ministers in all matters 
relative to the safety of the Company's possessions ".? They complied 
with this comprehensive request and, on Fox’s advice, renewed these 
extensive powers monthly for the rest of the year. The Secret 
Committee therefore achieved outstanding importance at the India 
House because it alone communicated with the Ministers upon the 
political interests of the Company. Through the Committee Fox 
undoubtedly exercised considerable influence on East India policy, 
the more so because the Chairman, Sir Henry Fletcher, was an ardent 
Foxite.* But the Court of Directors was not so complaisant, and the 
consequent strain imposed on the machinery of home government 
was one of the major factors contributing to Fox's unwisely conceived 
attempt in November, 1783, to revolutionize the Company's 
constitution. 

(To be concluded.) 


1 Minutes of the Seoret Committee, relative to the negotiations for peace, 1782-3. 
]4th October, 1782, Orde to Fletcher; 18th October, 22nd October, 1782. 

۶ Tbid. Grantham to the Chairman, 23rd January, 1783, and passim, January, 
1783, to llth March, 1785. The articles concerning the East in negotiation with 
Holland were discussed by the Secret Committee in detail. 

3 Court Minutes, vol. xcii, f. 12, 15th April, 1783. 

4 Sir Henry Fletcher was forced to resign the Chair during the discussion of 
Fox’s East India Bills in November, 1783. Auber, Constitution of the Hast India 
Company, p. 68. 


Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection 
By LIONEL GILES 
(PLATE I) 


V. TENTH CENTURY A.D. (TO THE END OF THE LATER CHIN 
Dynasty) 


ID the whole of the tenth century from about 910 onwards, 
Tunhuang under the name of Kuei-i Chiin was governed by 
members of the ¥ Ts'ao family, who were more or less independent 
of the fugitive dynasties that rose and fell at Lo-yang and Pien-liang. 
The connection with China was practically limited to the bestowal of 
the title of chieh-tu-shih on the man in power if he cared to apply for 
it. The system seems to have worked well enough: with the Tibetan 
menace removed, the people enjoyed a fair measure of peace and 
prosperity, though the standard of living and culture in general 
never rose again to what it had been under the Tangs before An 
Lu-shan's rebellion. The deterioration of arts and crafts dating from 
that disastrous upheaval is plainly observable in the manuscript rolls 
of this period: the highly finished paper of the seventh and eighth 
centuries with its beautifully glazed and stained surface has entirely 
disappeared, and what we find in its place is with rare exceptions 
thick, coarse, and drab-coloured. The handwriting, too, though 
sometimes vigorous, lacks the elegance and grace of former times. 
The number of dated documents is somewhat larger than before, 
but they include hardly any Buddhist canonical works of importance. 
Àn analysis of the MSS under review in the present article shows 
that out of a total of sixty-two only twelve are sütras, six of which 
are apocryphal, the rest being copies of the Diamond Sütra and the 
Kuan Yin Ching. There are three collections of prayers, one 
commentary, and ten other Buddhist texts of various kinds. The 
secular texts comprise thirteen official letters and proclamations, 
seven poems and romances, two copies of the Hsiao Ching, four legal 
documents, three account notes, and seven miscellaneous lists or 
memoranda. 


A.D. 901 (T‘ana). 


8.1082. On the back of one of the numerous copies of the 
X 38 od ۲ À $ 35 & Ta shéng wu liang shou tsung yao ching,* 
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an apocryphal but extremely popular sütra in the tenth century, 
there is scrawled in rude characters the date 36 { pq Æ “ 4th year 
of Kuang-hua ” [a.p. 901]. 


901 (T‘ana). 

S. 3905. A fragment of a short Buddhist composition with a date 
at the beginning: [X] HE K 48 T 4 F 75 GR D] & 36 BB # 38 
“Done at the Chin-kuang-ming Monastery ...in the hsin-yu year, 
the 1st of T'ien-fu in the Great T'ang dynasty." T'ien-fu began in 
the fourth moon of this year. 


802 (TANG). 

S. 1604. (1) A letter from the Governor of Sha-chou (whom we 
know from other sources to have been 7۶ zk 3& Chang Ch‘éng-féng) 
to the Buddhist “ Bishop" of Ho-hsi, calling his attention to the 
prevalence of plague in the city and attributing it to the negligence 
of the monks. Certain religious rites, such as the lighting of lamps 
and the recitation of the Buddhanama Sütra, are therefore enjoined 
on the monasteries and nunneries under his charge. The document 
bears three impressions of a square red seal, reading 3p JH #5 HE fii EN 
“Seal of the chieh-tu-shth of Sha-chou”’, and at the end is a large 
character {i (“ Commissioner,” an abbreviation of chieh-tu-shih) 
with a vertical line beneath it terminating in a kind of star. We find 
something similar after the character ñ in S. 5747 (see under a.D. 905, 
below), so it would seem to be a mark peculiar to this Governor. 
The handwriting is clear and fairly good. (2) A reply to the above 
from the Bishop in a rather more cursive hand, promising a continuous 
service of confession and prayer in the establishments under his 
control, as well as a nightly recitation of a section of the Fo ming 
ching. This is dated the 20th of the 4th moon of the 2nd year of 
T‘ien-fu [30th May, 902] and signed by “the Bishop "Et Hë Hsien- 
chao". There are three impressions of a smaller seal reading WJ 
FH #8 fF 2: FH “ Seal of the Bishop of Ho-hsi". The roll is about 

_ 24 feet long. 


902 (T'Awa). 

S. 5927. A mutilated fragment containing prayers for a dead child 
and a dead brother, apparently left unfinished. On the back are two 
account notes, of which the upper one is dated the 9th of the 11th 
moon. of jén-hsü, the 2nd year of T‘ien-fu [11th Dee., 902]. 
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904 (Taxa). 

S. 5495. A memorandum of the amount of oil consumed in a : 
monastery at certain dates of the 4th year of T‘ien-fu [904], from 
the Ist of the 2nd moon [19th Feb.] to the 20th of the 10th moon 
[29th Nov.]. The measures employed are the 54 tow and the RR shéng 
(a homophone of FF), roughly corresponding to gallons and pints. 


905 (T‘ana). 

S. 5747. This is a fragment of another letter from Chang [Ch‘éng- 
féng], who is described as Imperial Commissioner for 3p Jf Bt yg JH 
Sha-, Kua-, I-, and Hsi-chou, with'a string of other titles. The date 
comes at the beginning: [X] 65 F KRAOREALOM 
Pa [H] “ The 4th [day] of the 1st moon, the first day of which was 
jén-[ ], of t-ch‘ou, the Bth year of [T‘ien]-fu” [10th Feb., 905]. 
On the back are a number of laymen’s names, perhaps a subscription 
list. 

905 (T'ang). 

S. 5534. @ Wü XY # Uk HE WE HK *Chin kang pan jo po lo mi 
chang, sections 12-32.. This is our first example of the Diamond Sütra 
divided into thirty-two 4} chapters or sections, each with its own 
title. Of the forty copies in the Collection only a few are complete. 
The version is Kumarajiva’s, but the chapter headings were added 
after his time. Bodhiruci’s version is divided into twelve chapters 
only. At the end is a note: pq Ji] 3E 3 M FH A “From the true 
printed text of the Kuo family in Hsi-ch'uan ". Then come three 
short dharani and a colophon: È 2 fM E 4E »& X C BH = J 


— H X 3£ fB مار‎ FE À A + A = “ Copying completed on 
the Ist of the 3rd moon of i-ch‘ou, the 5th year of T'ien-fu [really 


the 2nd of T5en-yu:. 8th April, 905]. Accepted with a believing 
heart by an old man of 82." This is a booklet of fifteen leaves, 
ll x 16 cm., made of rather coarse yellowish paper. 


905 (T'Axa). 

S. 5444. Chin kang pan jo po lo mi ching. The Diamond Sūtra in 
thirty-two chapters. Another copy in the same hand as the preceding, 
only this is complete with the exception of a leaf of introductory 
matter, consisting of eight invocations of the Vajra Buddha or 
Vairocana, directions to readers, and a closing prayer. At the end 
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we find the same note and dharani, with the following colophon : 

. RM 4 285 2 C EUH H dE — R A + — # À 2۶ BK 

EK Ww 4# fS t ‘On the 23rd of the 4th moon of i-ch‘ou, the 2nd 

year of T‘ien-yu [29th May, 905], an old man of 82 copied this sūtra 

with his own hand for circulation among the faithful" Booklet - 
of twenty-nine leaves, 11 x 16 cm. 


905 (Tana). 

S. 2575 contains a number of proclamations, letters, etc., to and 
from Buddhist dignitaries. On a separate sheet attached to the main 
roll is a petition to the Bishop Jén-én (#46 (& E FM fj £ JR) from 
the monks of the # 8 Ling-t'u Monastery, asking for the promotion 
of the Abbot (K fy JE 3p =E). This is dated in the 8th moon of the 
5th year of T‘ien-fu [Sept., 905]. 


906 (T'Axa). 

S. 5965. 4x Fg AY 3 Uk HE XE ORE *Chin kang jo po lo mi ching, 
sections 29 (end)-31 (begin.), 32 (end), with dharani and colophon : 
X f [mistake for $k] = 4g Z d + = AH A + = 
% À F OX W DR “Copied for circulation by an old man of 82 
with his own hand on the 20th of the 12th moon of 1-ch'ou, the 2nd 
year of T'ien-yu ” [17th Jan., 906]. The “old man ”, of course, is 
the same as in 8. 5534 and 5444 above, and the two following MSS. 
(S. 5451 and 5669). Verso: Part of a gáthà from another sūtra in 
a better hand which was cut up to form this folding booklet. Four 
leaves only remain, 12'5 cm. square. 


806 (T'ANG). 

S. 5451. *Chin kang pan jo po lo mt ching, sections *13-32. 
Colophon: X 36 = Æ 75 87 IAC ۲ < ۶ A FE 
RJ fü XQ Z “Copied by an old man of 83, who pricked his own 
hand for blood to write with, on the 2nd of the 2nd moon of 
ping-yin, the 3rd year of T'ien-yu" [27th Feb., 906]. A booklet 
of seventeen leaves, 13'5 x 11 cm. 


906 (T'Axa). 

8. 5669. *Chin kang pan jo po lo mi ching, sections *28-32. At 
the beginning there is a coloured drawing of Vajrapani, and prayers. 
Colophon: X Mi = 4g 8 8%X — FH = H A T = # À WJ E 
F Fi  U € ER J «om Wk DE 15 > A — 46 Br 
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BR À PE FE fe کل کر‎ & “On the 3rd of the 2nd moon of 
ping-yin, the 3rd year of T‘ien-yu [28th Feb., 906], an old man of 
83 pricked the middle finger of his left hand so as to draw blood, 
with which he mixed fragrant ink and copied out this Chin [kang] 
ching for circulation among men of believing heart. There is nothing 
for which he wishes to pray, his nature having attained absolute 
vacuity, free from any desire for pleasure.” Six leaves of a 
booklet, 13:5 x 11 cm., brittle and discoloured. 


907 (T'ang). 

. 8. 2630 contains part of a popular romance, incomplete at both 
ends, dealing with a visit paid by the T‘ang emperor T'ai Tsung to 
the Underworld, where he converses with the Judge #2 + = Tsui 
Tzü-yü. On the back there are two short passages in the same hand, 
one of which appears to contain the colophon to the text recto: 
KUA FARRE M+ = A ¥ ZX R PU ¥ RO 
St ft “Copying recorded by Fan Shan-wei on the 26th of the 12th 
intercalary moon of ping-yin, the 6th year of T‘ien-fu” [11th Feb., 
907]. 

The legend of T'ai Tsung’s descent into the land of shades appears 
in the tenth century compilation X 25 BE 30 T'ai png kuang chi, 
which took it from 38 EF @ i Ch‘ao yeh chien tsai. This work was 
written by HÉ #§ Chang Tsu, who lived in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, but it is not believed to have survived in its original form. 
At any rate, the passage quoted in the Kuang chi is not to be found 
in the book as we have it to-day. The story is told there as follows: 
“ When the T'ang emperor was still in the plenitude of health and 
strength, the Grand Astrologer z& $ JE Li Ch‘un-féng (Li # Ch‘ien- 
féng in our MS.) approached him with tears streaming from his eyes 
but without saying a word. The Emperor questioned him, whereupon 
he said: ‘This evening Your Majesty will pass away.’ T'ai Tsung 
replied: ‘Man’s life-span is pre-ordained: wherefore should one 
grieve ?’ He kept Li with him for the night, and in the course of it 
suddenly fell into a trance. A figure appeared to him and said: ‘ Your 
Majesty is to go back with me for a time; we must start at once.’ 
‘Who are you?’ asked the Emperor. ‘Your servant was once a 
mortal who now acts as Judge in the realm of shades,’ was the reply. 
T'ai Tsung was then brought before a tribunal which questioned 
him about the events of the 4th day of the 6th moon [of the year 
626, when he had slain his rebellious brethren at the ¥ 3k Hsüan-wu 
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Gate], and finally bade him return to earth. He was again met and 
escorted out of the underworld by his previous visitant. Meanwhile 
Li Ch'un-féng had been inspecting the Diagram of Heaven, and had 
forbidden any lamentation for the deceased. A little later the Emperor 
awoke from his trance. As soon as the next day dawned he inquired 
about the person he had seen, and commanded the authorities to 
confer on him an official post. So he was formally designated Governor 
of the Province of Shu.” 

The name of Ts‘ui Tzü-yü does not occur in the above, but many 
details concerning him will be found in the # Af 3H jd 8k Tsui fu 
chim tz‘ lu, “ Record of the Shrine of the Prefect Ts‘ui”, by 81 FE 
Chéng Lang." His personal name was ££ Chio, and in the Sui and early 
T'ang period he distinguished himself as magistrate of £ Bj Fu-yang 
(which later became 42% JH Tz'ü-chou) in Hopei. Afterwards the 
Emperor T'ai Tsung made him prefect of ## JH P‘u-chou in Shansi 
(his native place according to the present text), where he died in office. 
His remains were brought back to Fu-yang, and to commemorate his 
many virtues the local people erected a shrine where they “ ministered 
to him assiduously as though he were alive". His name does not appear 
in the standard histories, though one account identifies him with 
Ts'ui ¥ Yüan, the son of Ts'ui Yin (Hou han shu, ch. 82), for no 
other reason, apparently, than that his tet was also -f- 3. A Ts‘ui 
Chio who lived in the Chéng-kuan period and was noted as a tiger-killer 
has also been confused with our hero. See T‘u shu chi ch‘éng, xiv, 112, 
f. 25, and T's'w fu chin tz lu, f. 165. In 918 his image was transferred 
to a Taoist temple, and in 1035 he was accorded the posthumous 
title of š BQ BA FH 2 “ Divinely manifesting Lord Protector of 
the State”. 

According to the story told by £ #f # Mao Ch'i-ling in 1690, 
Ts'ui's father was named BÉ Jang. Being still childless at the age of 
50, he prayed for offspring to the Northern Sacred Mountain, and 
afterwards dreamed that God gave him two pieces of jade. Hence 
the son that was born to him was named xf “ Double-jade ", with 
the literary name F =. This was on the 30th June, 583, or as others 
say, the 8th July, 585. In the Sung dynasty, Ts‘ui Tzü-yü himself 
became the divinity to whom emperors turned when praying for 
posterity, and two temples were erected to him at Hangchow. From 


1 See M $k 32 kK HE BB, Ser. IL, no. 10. Chéng Lang compiled this record 
in 1832 out of gratitude for having obtained a son in response to prayer. 
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the mh W Ek Shén i lu we learn further that Ts'ui took the # BE 
hsiao-lten degree in 601 and was appointed tutor to the Heir-Apparent 
in the following year, & position which he resigned because of the 
disobedience of his pupil. He died on the 10th of the 10th moon of 
the 22nd year of Chéng-kuan [31st Oct., 648]. Another account is 
given in a little illustrated volume in the British Museum library 
entitled = # 5 Me XE sd b bh 44 ph au San chiao yüan liu shéng 
tt fo shuat sow shén chi. The story of the Emperor in Hades is also 
told, with much embroidery, in the pq W gu Hsi yu cht, chap. 11, 
where the reason given for summoning him before the tribunal is 
the execution of a dragon king. 

The roll consists of two strips of dark brownish paper, each about 
4 feet long and mutilated along the bottom. The handwriting is 
fairly good and clear. A very short extract is printed in šJ لا‎ 3c 9X 
Sha chow wén lu, f. 7, where it is wrongly stated that nothing more 
has been preserved. The notes that follow are by Æ [E] ## Wang 
Kuo-wei, and are reprinted in chapter 21 of his collected works. 


907 (T‘ana). 

8. 6254. A mutilated fragment of the end of a letter which was 
afterwards used as a patch for another roll. It bears the date X fW 
XE ECT UD ور‎ “The 7th year of T‘ien-fu, ting-mao ". The last emperor 
of the T‘ang dynasty was placed on the throne in the autumn of 904 
and assumed the year-title X NE, but was deposed in May, 907. 
The extinction of the dynasty led to such confusion that T^5en-fu 
was still used for dating these MSS. as late as September, 909. The 
Tth year of T‘ien-fu (really the 1st of K'ai-p'ing) began on 15th Feb., 
907, and ended on 4th Feb., 908. 


908 (LATER LIANG). 
8. 6253. Apparently the end of a list of characters, also used as a 
patch. The date is in another hand: K 4 + sg T ON M+ = 


A+ R Jo AB & X6 BB = OO“... at the Chin-kuang-ming 
Monastery in Tun-huang Chün on the 10th of the 12th moon of the 


ting-mao year, the 7th of T‘ien-fu”’ [16th Jan., 908]. 


909 (LATER Liana). 


S. 5613. A model letter-writer in a booklet of six leaves, 5 
x 14 em. It contains eighteen letters, the sixth of which is dated thus 


in very small characters: BH 7B p, E & L J + AOA 8 
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PE FE Z “ Indited on the 7th day of the 7th moon of the cAi-ssá 
year in the K'ai-p'ing reign-period [26th July, 909]. Note by Té- 
shén.” This is a neat, well-spaced MS. 


909 (Later Lranc). 

` 8. 2174. A deed relating to the sale of their family estate by the 
three brothers # Tung, dated at the beginning: KR 4 % 4g B B, 
m EJ A A + = H “the 12th day of the intercalary 8th moon of 
chi-ssü, the 9th year of T'ien-fu ” [28th Sept., 909]. The names of 
brothers and witnesses, also three in number, with their “ marks ”, 
appear at the end of the roll, the former according to seniority, from 
left to right, and reversed: s 3 Jm Æ Tung Chia-ying ; ib W bag T 
Tung Huai-tzü; of W F Ey Tung Huai-ying. Note how each shares 
an element in his personal name with another. The deed is carelessly 
written in ink that varies much in blackness. 23 feet long. 


918 (Later LIANG). 


S. 3054. WE HE "ER 4X *Kuan shih yin ching, 1 ch. This is Miao 
fa lien hua ching, p'in 25: see under a.D. 696. The roll is of rather 
thick brownish buff paper, 4} feet long, and the handwriting is only 


mediocre. Colophon: ۳۶ A Ej Be RRR + — ASA 
H 8t = ft BE W HE Ú S ERRA 2 we Hk 
FER RES 20 EE 35 3 SL # 2 HHH 3 BR YE 
# ER k 25 DE SE Jb Fo 18 BE 29 EH “ This sūtra in one roll 


has been reverently copied with pious intent to the order of Hai-man, 
a monk in the Pao-én Monastery, on the 28th of the 11th moon of 
mou-yin, the third year of Chéng-ming [13th Jan., 918], on behalf of 
his deceased parents of previous incarnations, so that they may not 
be submerged in the realm of darkness, but that, availing themselves 
of this act of merit, they may speedily pass into the presence of 
Maitreya; also in perpetual dedication for his parents now living, 
that the hindrances of their past karma may be entirely dispelled. 
Copied by the hand of the bhikgu Séng Shéng-chih.” Mou-yin ia really 
the 4th year of Chéng-ming; assuming the cyclical year to be correct, 
the date works out as the 2nd January, 919. 


919 (Later LIANG). 


S. 692. Æ d Wr *Chitn fu yin, 1 ch. The Lament of the Lady of 
Ch'in, a narrative poem by # HE Wei Chuang (d. A.D. 910) describing 
the sack of Ch‘ang-an in 881. There are three copies, all defective, 
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in the Stein Collection, and a small fragment. The present roll is 
43 feet long, and contains lines 40 to 238 (end). "There are also several 
copies of the poem in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, one of which, 
P. 3381, is complete and dated as early as 906. Colophon: K AR 
disp بت‎ 1 RU Hob — H Wk j HE 4x OD 9 sy HLN X 
A BB Rë “ Copying completed by An Yu-shéng, lay student 
at the Chin-kuang-ming Monastery in the prefecture of Tun-huang, 
on the 11th of the 4th moon of the chi-mao year, the 5th of Chéng-ming ” 
[13th May, 919]. This is followed by & piece of doggerel by the scribe, 
who was evidently smarting under a sense of injustice: 4 R 5 7r 
TRH JE BE HRA BRE AH. It may be freely 
rendered thus :— 


Now I have made this copy fair, 
Five pints of good wheat should be mine; 
But wheat’s so dear that in despair 
I must my secret hopes resign. 
For a complete translation of the ballad, with text, ی‎ and 
notes, see T'oung Pao, xxiv, pp. 305-380. 
This is an indifferent MS., full of mistakes, on coarse drab-coloured 
paper. 
920 (Later Lrawa). š 
8.4240, 3691. 4h Br th £ ŠK Fo shuo fo ming ching. These 
companion rolls of the Buddhanàma Sütra, containing respectively 
ch. 4, nos. 2381-3427, and *ch. 15, nos. 1848-12250, both have coloured 
vignettes of Buddha at intervals of a hundred names, and practically 
the same colophon: f و‎ k f £ XE FÇ 4f [for FT] Bb ah dj 
BE Mü bk D3 FR EE RE HE RH Sk ۸( p WIR E, B kE 
Hia E S تاد جه‎ X E W 2۸ BE PTR ARAM A E 


mA RHA + T HB B ES ° 288 rolls of the Ta fo ming ching 
have been reverently copied, with the prayer that the tutelar deity 


of the city may peacefully flourish, and the people be tranquil and 
prosperous; that the shang-shu and Lord of the prefecture, Ts‘ao 
[3€ 4x I-chinj, may personally attain enduring longevity, that his 
line may be carried on for all time, and that his whole house and 
the scions of his stock may constantly enjoy the blessings of fortune. 
Copying recorded on the 15th of the 5th moon of kéng-ch‘én, the 
6th year of Chéng-ming in the Great Liang Dynasty” [4th June, 
920]. In 8. 4240, a roll of thick buff paper 52 feet in length, the 
characters are heavy and black, but not particularly well written. 
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S. 3691 is 25-feet long and written in a bold, clear hand on rather 
coarse whitish paper. i 


920 (Later LIANG). 

S. 6417 is a composite roll, 26 feet long, containing a number of 
prayers of different kinds and three official letters. The first prayer 
(mutilated at the beginning) appears to have been copied by the 
monk #% 4% Chieh-jung of the Chin-kuang-ming Monastery on the 
12th (1) day of the 2nd moon of kéng-ch‘én, the 6th year of Chéng-ming 
[5th March, 920]. The fifth, verses to accompany the scattering of 
flowers in honour of Buddha, was copied by the monk $$ Fj] Pao-yin 
of the same monastery on the lst of the 2nd moon of that year [23rd 
Feb., 920]. The letters comprise (a) a petition dated 931 from the 
nuns of the 3& 3% P'u-kuang Convent to the bishop #£ 2 Hai-yen, 
and his reply ; (b) a petition to the same by two monks of the Chin- 
kuang-ming Monastery, dated 926, and his reply; (c) & letter to the 
same from the abbot jp ER Shén-wei, dated 935 and signed by six 
ordinary monks, with his reply. 


921 (Later Liana). 


8.2614. A H 6r E E Hi 3k m # x Ta mu chien lien ming 
chien chiu mu pien wên, 1 ch. “ The Story of Mahä-Maudgalyäyana 
rescuing his Mother from the Underworld.” This is a popularized 
version of the Buddhist sütra $ SE Gk W 2 BK Fo shuo yü lan p'én 
ching (Nanjio, no. 303) in alternate prose and verse. Colophon : 
AR BH XE E A E R Id j + 2 H É + s 8 MR RRS 
BE PR iB X X “Composition by Chang Pao-ta. Copied by Hsieh 
An-chün, lay student at the Ching-t'u Monastery, on the 16th of the 
4th moon of hsin-sst, the Tth year of Chéng-ming ” [26th May, 921]. 
With the exception of a slight mutilation at the beginning, the text 
is complete. The National Library of Peiping possesses three long 
fragments which were published with notes by [i] 3# Hsiang Ta in the 
Library Bulletin, vol. v, no. 6, pp. 53-80. The MS. is bold and clear, 
and occupies the whole length of a 20 ft. roll made of crisp buff paper. 
Traces of characters after the colophon show that another half-column 
has been torn away. 

The back of the roll is taken up with a list, written in large 
characters, of the inmates of nine monasteries and five nunneries, 
all presumably at Tunhuang. The monks are classified as {ff those 
who have taken the full monastic vows; # ÿ} FF senior novices ; 
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and $f 2p 586 junior novices. For women, the classes are : < B 
fully qualified nuns; À X JB šiksamšnas, who for want of a better 
term may be called female neophytes ; and jy B JB female novices, 
senior and junior. There- is-little in the names to distinguish the 
sexes except the recurrence of-such terms-as-¥p and jb. which are 
commoner among the nuns,- as- Bh and jm ‘are among the monks. 
The numbers in each institution are summed up in red ink, and it 
may be of interest to reproduce these statistics in tabular form. 











Senior | 

Monastery Monks Novices Junior Novices Total 
1. [Name missing] 16 2 17 35 
2. FA JG K'aiyüan . 3T 7 4 48 
3. # JG Ch'ien-yüan. 20 . 0 7 27 
4. BË R Lung-hsing . 42 2 6 50 
5. k S£ Ta-yün : 27 4 | 0 31 
6. $$ J Pao-ón 36 10 1 47 
7. FF + Ching-t‘u 19. 1 2 22 
8. 3t x Lien-t/ai 20 1 6 27 
9. = BL San-chieh IT.. 0 3 20 











1. [Name missing]! . | 103 59 27 189 
Senior Juntor 

2. K 3 Ta-shéng . | 115 |. 36 8 14 | 173 

3. E E An-kuo R 100 23 16 139 
Senior Junior 

4. Æ f Ling-hsiu . | 99 29 2 12 142 

5. Æ 3¢ Shéng-kuang 34 10 5 49 














921 (LATER LIANG). 


8. 5834. A mutilated fragment from the end of a copy of the Ch'in 
Ju yin (see above, under a.D. 919), with the date HR HH Be & y ZE 
Bk $r & AO “... 12th moon of kéng-ch‘én, the 6th year of 
Chéng-ming " [Jan.-Feb., 921]. 


1 There is a gap here where two sheets join, and the names of 78 of the 103 nuns 
are wanting. 
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923 (LATER Liane). 

S. 4359. Recto is chüan 1 of the [ER f& #& Léng yen ching*|, 
Sürangama-sütra [N. 446]. On the other side, in a very careless, 
sprawling hand, a prayer and two short paragraphs in which Khotan 
and 4% BY زار‎ Ho-lan Shan (near Ninghsia) are mentioned. The writer 
is given as the fj BF shang-shu JM ¥ Lu P'an, with this concluding 
note: MARAMLA DU H H f" f OB ] P = Is 
w CI “Copied with his own hand for circulation ... by the ya-ya on a 
day of the 4th moon of the 9th year of Chéng-ming in the great Liang 
dynasty” [April-May, 923]. Chéng-ming ended in 920, but the 
Liang dynasty went on until 923, the last emperor committing suicide 
in the 10th moon of that year. There is also a more neatly written 
note in red concerning Buddhist matters. 


924 (LATER T'awg). 

8. 1897 is a copy of a contract, dated the Ist of the 2nd moon 
of chia-shén, the 4th year of Lung-té [8th March, 924], in which 
BÉ A Ħ a certain Chang of Tun-huang Hsiang, a man of the people, 
“lacking able-bodied young men in his own family” (4 3X A 8 
¢ A J), hires the services of I$ A FH a labourer named Yin, 
of the same district, from the 2nd to the 9th moon inclusive, and 
promises to give him by way of payment a suit of spring clothes with 
long sleeves and a pair of unlined leather shoes (3k & — ¥ E jfi 
$t ME K RE — iR). At the end, space is left for the names of the 
hired man (JZ J), his employer ( 216 A), and two witnesses (H A). 
The document is slightly mutilated, and measures 30 x 40 cm. 


924 (LATER TANG). 

S. 5981. A prayer, followed by an account of Sakyamuni Buddha 
and his disciples, with the heading - Hr [B] J£ RL 4E = A JL H 
Bg ZK 300 GL “ Ritual of [the Buddhas] coming to welcome [the dying 
believer]: 9th day of the 3rd moon of the 2nd year of T‘ung-kuang 
in the Great [Later] T'ang dynasty " [15th April, 924]. Two mulated 
fragments, not continuous, together measuring 29°5 x 60 cm. 


924 (LATER TANG). 
. 8.4798. k FE M RK Ta pao chi ching, Maharatnakita-sitra, 
ch. 101, pt. 34. On the back is the following note: RF # [n] 36 


=RK= A+= AOR KE EMR F “ [Dedicated to ?] Kuan 
Yin of Lu-chou in the Eastern Han State on the 23rd of the 3rd moon 
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of the 2nd year of T'ung-kuang"' [29th April, 924]. Lu-chou is in 
Shensi, north of Ch'ang-an. 


924 (LATER T'ANG). I 

S. 529. Five letters or reports from the monk BF 3¢ Kuei-wén of 
the K'ai-yüan Monastery in Ting-chou (Hopei), dated in the 5th and 
6th moon of the 2nd year of T‘ung-kuang [June-July, 924]. Kuei-wén 
seems to have been sent on a journey to India in order to collect 
Buddhist scriptures. A neat, well-spaced MS. Verso are notes on 
famous mountains written in a small, cramped hand, beginning with 
Wu-t‘ai in Shansi and ending with Hua Shan in Shensi. The roll is 
of thin, light buff paper, and about 54 feet long. 


925 (LATER Tana). 

8.707. 3 WE *Hsiao ching, 1 ch., chaps. 9-18 (the first of the 
remaining chapters is mutilated). Colophon (reproduced in BSOS., 
VIL, 3, pL 6): MAZEL LERH- ار زر‎ H = k s SH 
BS AB B W sc BE Xš Et ^ Copying recorded by Tsao Yiian-shén, 
lay student and lang-chün of the San-chieh Monastery, on the 8th of 
the 11th moon of +u, the 3rd year of T'ung-kuang [26th Nov., 925]. 
Ts‘ao Yiian-shén, son of the Governor Ts‘ao I-chin, succeeded his 
brother Yiian-té in 942, and was made chieh-tu-shih in the following 
year. He was succeeded by another brother, Yiian-chung, in 945 or 
946. The end of a letter written by him when he was liu-hou of Kuei-1 
Chün is preserved in S. 1286 ۰ 

The handwriting of our present text is neat and regular, the paper 
very coarse and dull buff in colour. The roll is 2} feet long. 


928 (Later T'ANa). 

8.6230. BE] FE + # Hu BK "Yen lo wang shou chi ching. An 
apocryphal siitra on the Ten Rulers of the Underworld: a modified 
and shortened version of f Ht TH 4۶ + E Æ ملد‎ 8K Fo shuo yü 
hsiu shih wang shéng ch'i ching : see Kyoto Supplement, C. xxii, 4 (9). 
Another copy of this sütra, S. 3961, has vigorously executed drawings 
in colour interspersed throughout the text, representing typical 
scenes in the Courts of the Ten Rulers. Colophon: # 4$ ££ Rb jj Hi 
3E f& RE [for F/O 26 S? Rb OMA ROM EERE LIE 
EH # K À 2 SB A [for 48] 55 Æ 4n LI & 38 E + Ë 
TR UE SS e K [for BE] EH, JE D RE HO ور‎ RE 4p 
HERAK 


T 
P" z AON ۲ 28 BI H “° On behalf of my gracious mother, 


i ر‎ hy toh, 
i 1 
"m ; 
. 930 L. GILEST- ' 


4 


now afflicted with illness, that she may be speedily cured and escape" 
the apportionment of purgatory [in the next reincarnation]; firstly, 
to produce happiness [resulting from merit acquired] for my living 
parents, and secondly for myself and my whole family and kinsmen 
by blood or by marriage [...] that we may not be attacked by 
disease but may constantly preserve our health and happiness, I have 
caused this siitra to be copied out, in order to escape the karmaic 
retribution of the underworld. Copying recorded on the 6th of the 
6th moon of the ping-hsii year, the 4th of T‘ung-kuang ” [18th July, 
926]. This is & fairly good MS. on coarse drab-coloured paper, 4} feet 
long. 


928 (LATER T'AwG). 


S. 2575. This composite roll has already been noticed under 
A.D. 905. It contains an official letter from # 4 Hai-yen, Bishop 
of Ho-hsi, enumerating articles such as umbrellas (4), banners (iff), 
wrappings for sütras ($ rh) and the like, required by different temples 
in his diocese. It is dated the 12th of the.10th moon of the 3rd year 
of T'ien-ch'éng [26th Nov., 928], and bears the impression of the 
bishop’s seal: ۲۲ 75 # (E E ۰ 


929 (LATER Tana). 


The principal text in the preceding roll, S. 2575, is a long proclama- ` 
tion (ff) by the bishop, in fine bold handwriting, with several seal- 
impressions, exhorting the temple-directors of the # 3¢ P‘u-kuang 
Nunnery to follow Buddha’s teaching. This was probably meant to 
be pasted on a wall. It is dated the 6th of the 3rd moon of the 4th 
year of T'ien-ch'éng [18th April, 929]. The reply, dated the 21st 
April, contains the programme of services in the temple from the 
llth to the 28th day of the 3rd moon: The whole roll is about 14} feet 
long, and is made of rather soft buff paper of inferior quality which 
has the defect of letting the ink show through. 


929 (LATER T'ANG). 


B. 4012. A short dithyrambic composition on Fy ¥ jl Wu-t'ai . 
Shan is followed by the names of temples on the northern and southern 
divisions of this mountain. Note at the end: R Hg JH 4g E JH F 
H ^F BR #& [mark resembling a star with a curved, upward-pointing 
tail] fip (1) “ Written by Sun [ ] at noonday on the 5th of the lst 


4 
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moon of the 4th year of T‘ien-ch‘éng " [17th Feb., 929]. The MS. 
consists of large characters, well-spaced and carefully written on an 
unusual kind of paper, described by Mr. Clapperton as ‘ made from 
well bleached fibres. Thin, tough, and strong. ... Very soft-sized, 
and almost impossible to write upon with pen and ink." 28 x 34:5 cm. 


931 (LATER T'ANG). 


8. 4920. Fe Ze 26 $x * T" as kung chia chiao, 1 ch. ** Family Teachings 
of T‘ai Kung." This is not the same work as S. 479 (see under A.D. 879). 
The best way to give some idea of its contents will be to quote a few 
passages: AB F XE Bi A JE UE B © UD RS JE, AR d 4۴ EE “ Do 
not bend another man's bow; do not ride another man's horse: if 
the bow:breaks or the horse is killed, beyond doubt you will have to 
make good the loss.” J M 2 B ۸۴ FR HRMS HRA 
8 LT “ The bird that is caught in the net regrets that it didn’t fly 
higher; the fish that swallows the hook is sorry that it didn’t go 


hungry." dt 4t tH fr, F AU 4É 4.8 E F FF he =. $ 


E VE BD DU FF SE, 4 3% BB DH. A SQ 98 “ When the father 
goes out for a walk, the son should follow behind. If on the road you 


meet a man of high standing, put your feet together and draw your 
hands into your sleeves ; if he gives you wine, you must accept it on 
your knees; if he gives you meat, don't throw the bones to a dog.” 
RRLHRBRA PACE RMR RRR AR 
Rë FE A 4p E A. A HE Æ ‘The way to bring up a son is 
not to let him use strong language; the way to rear a daughter is 
not to let her leave her mother’s side. When your son grows up, do 
not allow him to get fond of wine; when your daughter grows up, 
do not allow her to go gadding about." The handwriting is mostly 
clear enough, but otherwise rather poor. There are five other copies 
of this treatise 1n the Collection, but all are imperfect or fragmentary. 

Verso: (1) a short letter from the ya-ya WW së XÈ Ts'ao Shan-ta 
inquiring after the unnamed recipient’s health. It begins with a 
common formula: 3 #k #4 S4 “ First month of autumn: weather 
still warm." The date “2nd year of Ch‘ang-hsing”’ [931] has been 
added in another hand. (2) A note concerning an allotment of land 
to three householders in f Æ) #% the country district of Lung-lo. 
(3) Further scribblings, rather faint and indistinct, including the 
date “ 14th day of the 1st moon of the fing-wer year" [047 ?]. This 
is a roll of coarse, drab paper, 21 feet long. 
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931 (Later T'ang). 

S. 5952. A kakemono paper scroll inscribed in large characters, 
each from 20 to 30 cm. square, 22 BR UE FE Æ [Z] “ Kchanti 
Paramita.” This is the third of the six cardinal virtues: patient 
endurance, or equanimity under persecution. Verso: Fragment of an 
account note of agricultural produce, also a date: E Bü — 4g A 
J T> H OH FAR Fe Ze RN BU E A KW "16th day of 
the 8th moon of the 2nd year of Ch'ang-hsing [30th Sept., 931]: 
the Buddhist disciple Ts‘ao, Comptroller, Left P‘u-yeh, and Censor." . 


931 (LATER T'ANG). 1 

S. 1181. Badly mutilated fragment of a special prayer, in thick 
. black characters, for the peace and welfare of the Tunhuang region, 
to accompany a donation of cloth by the Governor of Ho-hsi on the 
occasion of the erection of an altar. With a note at the end bearing 
the impression of a square red seal (illegible): Æ A = 4& + — A ¥ 
7 AOD [FI] FH ÉS s& 26 [FE] CO “ On the 26th of the 12th moon 
of the 2nd year of Ch‘ang-hsing [5th Feb., 932]... the Kuei-i and 
other military districts of Ho-hsi..." Verso: Another mutilated 
prayer for peace in a somewhat better hand. At the end: ¥ O O FE 
“Note... by Tao-[ ]". The sheet is 14 feet long. 


982 (LATER Tana). 


S. 6207. This is another mutilated fragment, about 1} feet long, 
containing three texts in different hands: (1) the end portion of a 
didactic composition, with colophon: Æ R= 4p € K x& = A 
++ > H XE OB #2 "Recorded by Hus Pao-yüan on the 26th 
of the 3rd moon of jén-ch'én, the 3rd year of Ch‘ang-hsing”’ [4th 
May, 932]. (2) ۲۳ gm Of Bp x 98 t = “No. 12. Prayer-formula 
for a bridegroom”. Only a small part of this remains. Verso: 
Scribbled honorific titles of Buddhist priests and chteh-tu-shth. 


934 (LATER T'ang). 

8.76. Nine brief official reports or memorials, the first of which 
is dated the 1st of the lst moon of the 5th year of Ch‘ang-hsing [18th 
Jan., 934], and the last “in the intercalary first moon ” [17th Feb.- 
17th March, 934]. These, like most documents of this nature, are 
clearly written and widely spaced. Some of them are cut away along 
the top, which shows that the sheets were subsequently used to 
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make a roll for the text on the back. The latter is a series of *medicinal 
notes* on various fruits and other articles of diet. Their names (written 
in red) are: ZR JR Cerica papaya (?), AY Bk walnut; WK H$ persim- 
mon (Diospyros kaki); SE + Torreya nucifera 36 35 Ulmus 
macrocarpa; HR 3 elm-seeds; H Jk BS Evodia rutaecarpa ; 
WW Be grape-vine; $t JR water-melon; jk J pumpkin; $8 JA 
cucumber; Z JR white gourd; 4, F calabash or bottle-gourd ; 
š F lotus (Nelumbium speciosum); KA 75 + fruit of the x 38 
(Clematis sp.); PE F quince; HE & Actinidia chinensis; Æ FE 
Arbutus (Myrica sapida); T # + wild raspberry; #§ lotus root; 
E UH + Euryale feroz; 2€ 3 water-chestnut ; # BF refined sugar; 
ip HE raw sugar; 3E taro. Some queer facts are brought to light. 
For instance, the juice expressed from the pounded leaves of a water- 
melon will, if rubbed on the scalp, cause hair to grow where none was 
before (4E JR HE 38 We ۲۲ ۲۹ A SS Æ 36 38 Wr 2 HI AE). And 
the seeds and root of the lotus plant, if eaten after being stored for 
a thousand years, will prevent hunger and so etherealize the body 
that it is able to fly in marvellous fashion (ff Ry f # F XK 8 
ETERA KRALE I E 35 E Rp). This fragment is 
discussed at length by Dr. M. Nakao in the Japanese scientific journal 
EH À BH & OF UE FF xk gR, vol 1, no. 3. The roll is about 
8 feet long. The paper is soft and fibrous; some of the sheets are 
almost white, the others a light buff colour. 


984 (LATER T'ANG). 


S. 548. [*Fo ming ching*], nos. 926-1388. After every hundred 
names the total number of Buddhas is summed up in this wise: ff 
JE JA E — +f. = B fb. A fine MS. in large clear characters. Verso : 
A Life of Sakyamuni Buddha, also in large characters, but in a some- 
what inferior hand, occupying more than three-quarters of the roll. 
Parts of it are in metrical form, but not consistently rhymed. Colophon : 
E Bu f 4 HE BR A BH + A H 3 2 FF 3۲ 78 2 B BE 
X fF WE GE QB [for FF] & RÎ وه‎ A Æ MR Copying recorded 
by the monk Hung-fu of the Lien-t‘ai Monastery on the 19th of the 
8th moon in the chia-wu year, the 5th of Ch'ang-hsing [30th Sept., 
934]. Kept for reading and recitation by the monk Hui-ting. His 
friends are asked not to take it away." The roll is made of stiff 
brittle paper of a brownish buff colour, unevenly stained, 18 
feet long. 
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934 (LATER T'ANG). 

S. 5373. fib 3 ار‎ B h OL SK *Fo shuo pa yang shén chou ching. 
Astabuddhaka Sūtra, an uncanonical work printed in the Kyoto 
Supplement, C. xxiii, 4 (6). Colophon: (۶ 3 95 4g M F X JL 
A H X*€ “Copied on a day in the 9th moon of the chia-wu year, 
the 1st of Ch'ing-t/ai" [Oct—Nov., 934]. A mediocre MS. on soft 
whitish buff paper, 104 feet long. 


934 (Later TANG). | : 

8.5838. A mutilated fragment of some sort of composition, probably 
by a Buddhist monk. Another small fragment attached to it bears 
the date '' 5th year of Ch‘ang-hsing ۰ 


935 (LATER T'ANG). 

S. 5584. BB ae BL از‎ Kai méng yao hsün*, 1 ch. For a description 
of this primer in verse see under A.D. 851 (BSOS. IX, p. 1024). The 
text, left incomplete, is written on the first five leaves of a booklet 
of 9 f£, 15 x 11 cm., and is immediately followed by a HA X prayer 
for the sick, in a bolder hand. As no room was left for the colophon, 
it has been inserted before the title: 48 Hf p RR 4g Z À E — 


A + = A iit 38 =e HK E. EROR ۲۸ SR Xp Be“ Copying recorded 
of an abbreviated version made by the bhiksu Yüan-ch'éng of the 


Lien-t‘ai Monastery on the 15th of the 2nd moon of i-wei, the 2nd 
year of Ch‘ing-t‘ai in the Later T'ang dynasty " [22nd March, 935]. 


936 (LATER TANG). 

S. 3875. BÉ XE FE X Chu tsa chai wên. Miscellaneous forms of 
prayer: FF Wi 3 Opening prayer [continued verso]; $ iW 3c 
prayer on the erection of an altar [3 cols. only]. Then come official 
titles and a note: 3 3$ = 4g Pš th RT — A + — B FF #@ 
ae — 9k Xp Bb Æ “On the llth of the 11th moon of ping-shén, the 
3rd year of Ch‘ing-t‘ai [27th Nov., 936], a new pen-brush was made 
for copying out this text.” . A fairly neat MS. on stiff buff paper, 
28 x 4] cm. | 


936 (LATER T'Awa). 

S. 1285. An agreement relating to the sale of a house by ۶ 24 fiit ME 
Yang Hu-lü-pu and his mother, née # Chang, to É 4¢ F Hsieh An-tzü 
and ÉE Xf + Hsieh Fu-tzü. At the end, the names of the vendors are 
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followed'by those of two |F] EZ A members of the same monastery (1), 
four Ri À witnesses, and three Rë FH A “neighbour witnesses ". 
Dated the 23rd of the 11th moon of ping-shén, the 3rd year of Ch'ing-t/ai 
[9th Dec., 936]. The Later T'ang dynasty came to an end in this 
month, and was succeeded by the Later Chin. 


988 (LATER CHIN). 

S. 2710. E 3 GR *Wang fan chih, 1 ch. A long series of precepts 
on the right conduct of life, written in verse, by the Brahmacārin 
Wang. Some specimens may be quoted at random: jk $ 5 d 
HA RB. — 338 F Fe 21 A PË E FA EE aT. 
A MUR SRAM RE ME HE FE EE “IF you wish 
for filial sons and grandsons, your teaching must be enforced by 
physical correction: every day should witness & thousand beatings, 
and wrongdoing should be met with stern rebuke. To bring up a 
child, begin beating him from an early age, and don’t let pity prevent 
you from using the cane. If he deceives his parents when grown up, 
you will certainly repent too late [of your lenience]" This is King 
Solomon with a vengeance! But Chinese children are notoriously 
over-indulged, and these harsh precepts are not likely to have been 
obeyed to the letter. # 3H 4H Ek B, Ep £ FR 2H fe& [for $87] hE £H 
#& BE DK fep BJ XE Z WE “ Poor kinsfolk you should do your utmost 
to help, but avoid troubling your rich relations. If you know the 
taste of thyme-honey, what need to add further to its sweetness ? " 
The connection here is not obvious; but I take the meaning to be: 
if you have enough money to enable you to enjoy simple pleasures, 
why try to get more? 4b E B 35 BEA FE RAH, DE Zn ۳ 
FE AF E Ses SB 35 JS AR AE Ht E ME HE, HE KO À EE, 
# 5p FE SE k “ When you are told a secret, pray do not blurt it out ; 
if you hear gossip, it should not be repeated. When you see trouble, 
make as though you saw it not; ever beware of taking too much 
upon yourself. Do not stand security for those who are not relations ; 
do not act as go-between where you have no business. Although 
you may disappoint a fellow-townsman, you will be free from calamity 
to the end of your life." 8 ón IK HO. 7 E & ik BE“ Once 
you know you are on the right road, you can travel a thousand li 
without going astray." The orthodox Buddhist peeps out in the 
following couplet: $k iE kt & $g u A HK & pú °“ Besottedness 
is the retribution that falls on the wine-drinker: he i8 like & man 
who has fallen into a césspool" And in the closing quatrain: EE 
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3t 2٩ 2۳ SE HA HERD HKD RR dne “Evil 


courses must one and all be renounced, and virtuous principles not 
violated ; whoso with wise heart seeketh the Good Law, to him it 
shall surely be given to behold the Tathagata.” 
There is one complete copy of this text in the Collection (S. 3393), 
entitled E FE W HR, as well as three imperfect copies of the + A 
x5 FF 46, in 3 chüan, which though similar in character appears to 
be a different work. Here is a specimen couplet from the latter: T£ 4 
# fu jl, 36 fR — #8 HK “ You may pile up a mountain of riches, 
but you will only have a coffin when you die". Colophon to 8. 2710 
(in a very careless hand): 3 # ۳۲ 4k T Hi jR + — کر‎ @ de m 
‘eR at pb VE ES BIE À Ji] “ Fan Fu-ch‘uan’s continuation, 
copied from the beginning by the official scribe Wu Ju-hsien in the 
12th moon of ting-yu, the 4th year of Ch'ing-t/ai" [Jan.-Feb., 938]. 
After this come five columns of execrably scrawled characters, 
apparently the first part of a contract which Fan Fu-ch‘uan, “ a man 
of the people from the district of Hung-jun” (2 BY # F tE) drew 
up for the disposal of his mother’s house. My interpretation. of the 
last five words of the colophon, Ej f& iU Ê Jil, is at first sight open 
to question; but it is confirmed, I think, by another title on the 
back of the roll: ۲۵ X Ji] E # xk Bg — 4. The work in three 
chüan would thus be the original poem by Wang Fan-chih, and our 
present text only a continuation or imitation of it by Fan Fu-ch‘uan. 
It is written in & fairly clear though undistinguished hand. The 
roll is of coarse drab paper, 33 feet long. 


938 (LATER Cmm). 


S. 4291. An official letter from the chieh-tu-shih of Kuei-i Chin 
Ts‘ao [I-chin], dated the 10th of the 2nd moon of the 5th year of 
Ch‘ing-t‘ai [13th March, 938], giving formal permission for WẸ 3a 
Shéng-lien, the eleven-year-old daughter of sÉ #7 + Chang Liu-tzü 
of the country district of Hung-jun, to enter a Buddhist nunnery. 
Written in very large bold characters, with the Governor’s own mark 
after his surname and three faint impressions of a square red seal, 
on a sheet of thick, stiff paper, 47 x 31 cm. l 


988 (LATER Cnm). 


8.2701. 4 2 S DM rR BK Ching ming ching kuan chung su, '' 
ch. 1, p‘in 3-4. This is a commentary by 3j. HX Tao-i on the rk ME ME 
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Chu wei mo: cf. S. 3475 (a.D. 776). Colophon: pe H& 4g PY A — 
H St & if EX BE “Recorded by the bhikgu Shén-wei on the 
Ist of the 4th moon of the mou-hsü year." This cyclical date can be 
determined exactly as the 3rd May, 938, as we know from S. 6417 
(see A.D. 920) that Shén-wel was active in this period. The hand- 
writing is only mediocre, as in most commentaries as opposed to sütras. 
The roll is 38 feet long and slightly damaged at the beginning. 


938 (LATER CHIN). 


8.1625. A memorandum of supplies bought for a monastery at 
different times in the two years ting-yu (937) and mou-hsii (938). 
Written in red and black, dated the 6th of the 12th moon of the 
3rd year of T'ien-fu [30th Dec., 938], and certified by five monks. 
The total amounts are given as: Wheat, 161 7 shih or piculs, 8 Hi 
tou. Millet, 105 shih, 8 tou. Yellow Hemp, 14 shih, 4 tou, 5 FF shéng. 
[10 shéng make 1 tou; 10 tou make 1 shih.] Verso (in large, clear ` 
handwriting): (1) # [B] ¥ A fj 09 # A memoir of the Buddhist 
priest Fo-t'u-ch'éng or Buddhasingha. (2) An anecdote about the 
monk 4 $ Chih-hsing of the X JE B& Ta-chuang-yen Monastery 
and the supernatural power manifested’ in the sound of a bell: cf. 
8. 381 (A.D. 873). 


939 (LATER Cum). 


8.1185 (1). Be fÉ Ae Æ % XE BK Chiu chu chung shéng k'u 
nan ching. See BSOS. IX, p. 22 (A.D. 793). 


939 (LATER Camm). 

S. 1156. The official report (recto) has already been discussed 
under the date 887. Verso: Æ fj Chi pu, 1 ch. This is the concluding 
portion of a ballad, perhaps the nearest approach to an epic in Chinese 
literature, celebrating the exploits of the popular hero Chi Pu who 
fought for the Ch‘u State in the civil wars that followed the disruption 
of the Ch'in empire. In the cold light of history he must be regarded 
as something of a swashbuckler; but at any rate he possessed the 
redeeming virtue of loyalty to his cause in spite of overwhelming 
disaster. According to a proverb current in Ch‘u, Chi Pu's pledged 
word was worth more than a hundred catties of gold )2 W & W 
Jr 2 m À Æ FM — BE): see Ht 80 Shih chi, chap. 100. This is 
& quality that has always appealed strongly to the Chinese. 

There are four other copies of the poem in the Collection, one of 
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them complete, though the text is very corrupt, and several at Paris. 
A fuller title, given in S. 5441, is XK Ñ = 4k 4h HE 2۶ dH mM BE WA 
E 3 HE 8E E “The Ch'u general Chi Pu cursing the Prince of 
Han in the field of battle and putting the imperial ministers to shame, 
in the third year of the Great Han dynasty " [204 3.0.]. Colophon : 
KERE + H FE ob EH M JE “ Recorded on the 
14th day... of the 4th year of T‘ien-fu [939]. The novice Ch‘ing-tu "' 


[copyist ?]. I append a few extracts: LRM it RE KB 


FEMRA... DaRi EK ERT FE HE A JH + 
ZF. 4< H MEK TF Te AR ۶۵ 19 X8 [x RRR & À 
BA MEH JJ 8-۰۳ ۰.۰ ۰. Æ jf oS ۶ IR EE 
BK Á BE gp xà. ME DE pb RK H KK A. BE 
A HE UIRE A f # SE 20 BR BR RUGRP RR 48 LÉ ۰, 
BRA #k P ۴ BR ۰ 


‘Thereupon the Han monarch, elevated to regal state, 
Ascended the throne at Loyang and received undivided homage . . . 
But now he bethought him that he had not yet been able to destroy 
Chi Pu, 
And the Dragon Countenance continued to wear a frown. 
So he sent forth an edict over all the realm 
That the evil foe was to be captured and the rebellious subject 
hunted down, 
Offering as a reward ten thousand homesteads to be held in fee, 
While any who concealed the fugitive should be put to the sword 
with all his kin.... 
Chi Pu, hearing of his sovereign’s wrath, 
And driven to despair because his life was at the mercy of all, 
Could only lament that no refuge was left for him in all the world, 
And everywhere, under the expanse of heaven and in the confines 
of earth, trembled to meet his fellow-men. 
So he fled into a deep valley of the Li mountain 
Where, grasping at life and shunning death, he lay in hiding. 
By night he snatched sustenance from neighbouring hamlets, 
But at dawn he retired into the forest to keep company with wild 
beasts... .” 
However, all came right in the end: Chi Pu gave himself up and 
threw himself upon his enemy’s mercy. 
Shift XË Be E FH FE A BFE SO FR 
BK GR, WE ME it 2e 15 A e E a OE 3 #E HM 
BAB, k PN Ge 98 Es AN FE ERKE RRR. 


Burr. 8.0.8. Vor. X, Parr 2. I PLATE I. 
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LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR Cn‘u Tr TO THE KHITAN TMPEROR IN A.D. 942. 





bri 


Facing p. 320.] 
- 


RE 
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“The Emperor upon his throne gave ear to this appeal. 
His anger turned to joy, and he received his old enemy in friendship. 
‘I wil have compassion on thee, he said, ‘despite thy many 

schemes of robbery. 

Let no more heed be paid to ancient grudges. 
I will bestow upon thee embroidered silks and precious stones, 
Raise thee up to be Prince of Ch'i-chou, 
And let thee return, nobly clad, to the home of thy ancestors, 
Where thy kinsfolk shall enjoy splendid honours and emoluments.’ ” 


941 (LATER Cn). š 

8. 4812. This short document, measuring only 30 x 12 cm., places 
on record a debt of 6 piculs, 7 tow of corn and 3 piculs of millet, none 
of which had been delivered on the 21st of the 2nd moon of the 6th 
year of T'ien-fu [21st March, 941]. The defaulter is a monk with the 
somewhat inappropriate name of 3% f Shan-té (Quality of Virtue), 
who is described as 4 a] Keeper of Images. The statement is followed 
by the names and marks of four ji A ‘ club members ”, all of whom 
appear to be laymen: Æ E {E Li Yüan-chu and Æ 54 5E Li Hsien- 
ting, “both cavalry officers, 72, RE 3% Fan Hsien-ché, and RR 11 A 
Chang Nu-nu. - 


942 (Later CHIN). 
S. 4478. (1) K # E fF £ X Ta chin huang ti chi wên. Prayer 


to accompany funeral sacrifices in honour of the Emperor Kao Tsu 
who died in the 6th moon of the 7th year of T'ien-fu [July-Aug., 942]. 
The abbreviated tabu form of Æ should be noted in cols. 3 and 5. 
This was introduced to avoid the personal name of Li Shih-min (the 
T‘ang emperor T‘ai Tsung), but one would hardly expect to find it 
still in use at this date. (2) A letter from the Emperor Hj # Ch'u Ti 
(942-6) to the Emperor of the Northern (Khitan) dynasty Hf fit £8 3€ 
Yeh-lü Té-kuang, announcing his predecessor’s decease. [See Plate I.] 
(3) A fy E FF R Jk Ta hsing huang ti shih chuang. Panegyric 
preceding the canonization of the emperor Kao Tsu, who was then 
accorded the posthumous title of X ¥ A W fü # SB if Wên 
Chang Wu Chao Té Hsiao Huang Ti. X fF, “ Greatly Virtuous,” 
was the term applied to a deceased emperor before his canonization. 
Or, taking fj in another sense, it may indicate that he has set off 
on the “ great journey ". from which there is no return. (4) Six 
memorials and four rescripts. (D) Another £X 3¢ sacrificial composition 
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or prayer. Colophon: $ B KH >< 4g d RE HZA 
1 ناه‎ HOX BDCKCK OA XECE GOOD OR — H + UH # 
KM ZS Æ ie (M % “Memorials by Li Ch‘i-fu, member of the: 
Chi-hsien College, from the death of his lady mother of the Ch‘in 
State on the 27th of the 12th moon of the Asin-ch‘ou year, the 6th 
of T'ien-fu in the Chin dynasty, to the 19th of the 2nd moon of the 
jén-yin year" [16th Jan.-8th March, 942]. This is a good, clear MS., 
occasionally lapsing into semi-cursive. Verso: Letters from three 
officials: if 38 3B Chang Chin-yü, E 8t Wang Ch‘ien (formerly 
district magistrate of ۲8 J W£ Nan-p‘i Hsien in the prefecture of 
Tientsin), and ff 2۶ T'an Méng. A neat, widely spaced MS., with 
characters getting smaller from right to left. The roll, 93 feet long, 
is made of whitish paper of better quality than usual. 


942 (Later CHIN). 

S. 6667. Fo shuo pa yang shén chou ching, 1 ch. An 11 ft. roll 
containing a complete copy of the uncanonical Astabuddhaka Sütra 
(see S. 5373, above). It is a fairly good MS. on soft buff paper, much 
discoloured. The first sheet, made of coarser paper, has been supplied 
in an inferior hand. Colophon: R M 3E 4p REER + B 
JE A H H 24 < J| ۱ E + 2 ES TAME BOX 
A B $E — 45 3 M BH X A WK E کر‎ EDGE ۲۲ 3 GR 
RH aR eT eR TR SE CX NR À BF H 18 H Rw 
2 RE AR RE 2 Z RE ok FE HR & ‘On the 28th of the Bth moon 
£ the jên-yin year, the 7th of T‘ien-fu [14th J uly, 942] . . . the disciple 
Ling-hu Fu-ch'ang reverently copied the Pa yang ching in one roll 
as a help and protection to the eight tribal elders of Lung-t‘ien, praying 
that the blind may see and the deaf hear, that the lame may be able 
to walk and the dumb to speak ; next, praying that his parents may 
increasingly prosper day by day, and that his parents of previous 
incarnations may not undergo the suffering of the [evil] paths of 
transmigration, and that they may be held in perpetual remembrance.”’ 
I cannot make sense of the nine words that follow: the date. 


942 (LATER CHIN). 

8. 4363. An official order from the chieh-tu-shih of Kuei-i Chiin, 
` Ts‘ao [Yuan-té], dated the 21st of the 7th moon of the 7th year of 
: T'ien-fu [4th Sept., 942], promoting one $ Shih to the post of chteh-tu 
' yaya. Ts‘ao Yiian-shén seems to have succeeded his brother Yüan-té 
' as Governor in 942, but he was not made cheh-tu-shih until the 
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beginning of the following year. A fine, bold MS. on stiff orange-brown 
paper, 3 feet long. 


943 (LATER Oum). - "EE: LU 

8.1774. An inventory* of articles for religious and domestic use 
belonging to a monastery, dated the 10th of the 12th moon of jén-yin, 
the 7th year of T‘ien-fu [18th Jan., 943]. Among the Bt JE H articles 
used for worship.we find E # 34 $š xp UE XX Pg F عبر‎ HE two 
long-handled incense-burners of wrought bronze (one upstairs); 
3X dE BE @ one lotus-flower throne; AE 7K # £ "f one wooden 
incense-box (broken); $f À Æ fx À {E # one new wooden incense- 
box (upstairs); $H $5 Æ F $ one bronze hand-bell with clapper ; 
HR Zî #k & three black stone pillows; 3& 45 کر‎ rh ## 4 one yellow 
cloth wrapper for sütras. And among the % H domestic articles : 
Ay 3A F RE + HF one small black ivory dish; A # XK 7) E five 
wooden bowls, large and small; % R 4E F RE & FE wi Bi one 
5 ft. ornamental ivory dish with separated feet (?); ۳ [for m] + 
ê fF ZE db £ one cooking-pot (in the north store-room) ; V # E 
one peck measure. Verso: 3 47 d or mW Bp AW‘ Memoir of the 
Dhyana Master Li, travelling director (?) of the Monastery ", whose 
surname was 72, Fan and religious name # ۶۶ Hui-ching. 


943 (LATER CHIN). 


8.1386. 3: $E *Hsiao ching, 1 ch. The Classic of Filial Piety. 
A 6 ft. roll in which the text is complete but the preface is badly 
mutilated and imperfect. It is also torn at the end, but the colophon 
is quite legible: f£ X HK FE XXX tC B + — R À 
3: = St AE B DH og Re T Copying recorded by the hstieh- 
shih-lang Kao Ch'ing-tzü of the Yung-an Monastery on the 12th of 
the 12th moon of jén-yin, the Tth year of T‘ien-fu”’ [20th Jan., 943]. 
The handwriting varies a good deal, but none of it is really bad. Its 
main characteristic is the exaggerated thickness of the down strokes 
from left to right. Verso (in an unformed hand): a club circular 
(cf. S. 1453. v? under A.D. 886) ending, strangely enough, with the 
name of the famous Taoist magician of the Han dynasty KF 3 
Tung-fang So. 


943 (Later CHIN). 


8.395. FL + 18 BE Kung tet hsiang to, 1 ch. This dialogue 
between Confucius and the boy Hsiang T‘o has survived to the present 
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day independently of our Tunhuang manuscripts, appearing for 
instance in the HY M # £ Tung yüan tsa tzü, a small illustrated 
book designed for the instruction of youth. Among other texts it 
contains the حزر‎ 53 B& Hsiao érh lun, which tells the same story that 
we find here, though in somewhat different words. Confucius is driving 
out in his carriage when he comes upon some children playing together ; 
with them is this small boy of seven, who however does not join in 
their games, Agked why he keeps aloof, he replies that games are 
no good: they lead to quarrels and torn clothes which are not easily 
mended. Then he goes on building a miniature city-wall with potsherds 
in the middle of the road. Confucius rebukes him, saying: “ Why 
don’t you get out of the way of my carriage ? "—"' Ever since the 
world began," replies the boy, “it has been the rule for carriages to 
avoid city-walls, not for walls to get out of the way of carriages.” 
Struck by such precocity, Confucius alights and enters into a long 
conversation with the youngster, who gives acute answers to all the 
Sage’s questions. Thus, when asked if he knows of the existence of 
fire without smoke, of water without fish, ... of men without wives, 
of girls without husbands, he cites the firefly, the water from a well, 
Al) A “ hsien " or immortals, and E # fairy maidens. Quite baffled 
(according to the modern- version), Confucius at last drives away, 
exclaiming to his disciples: “ We ought to have a wholesome respect 
for our juniors ; for who knows but that by and by they may prove 
themselves equal to the men of to-day ?" The earliest mention of 
Hsiang To is in chapter 71 of the Œ #2 Shih chi, where H 8 Kan Lo 
says: X JH ME ¿E L wA US fL F Bf “ Hsiang T'o at the age of seven 
became the teacher of Confucius." It is on this passage, apparently, 
that the legend. was built. 

There are five other copies in the Collection, two of them more 
or less complete, but all in poor condition ; the present roll is badly 
damaged throughout. Colophon: R RIA £ B UD B&B FF — A 


‘+ H Z + SR 3 BE HE RE DR 30 “ Recorded by Chang Yen-pao, 
lay student at the Ching-t^u Monastery, on the 10th of the 11th moon 


of kuei-mao, the 8th year of T‘ien-fu”’ [9th Dec., 943]. Two columns 
of a club circular. follow, and the rest is torn off. On the back are 
various scribblings of no importance. 


-944 (LATER Curs): ۱ | . 
S. 4537. A 4$ ft. roll made up of odd sheets of different sizes, 
each containing a prayer in a different hand. Verso: End of a letter 
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from the Buddhist priest # 3¢ Shan-kuang, dated the Ist moon of 
the 9th year of T‘ien-fu [Jan.—-Feb., 944]. 


945 (LATER CHIN). 


S. 560. A title only, on the outside of a roll: X jig + 4g A 
Tk Æ H “Fuly annotated calendar for the 10th year of T‘ien-fu ". 
Below: # E g 4 “ Magistrate of the district of Shou-ch'ang " 
(south-west of Tunhuang). This person may have been the owner of 
the calendar. 


945 (Later CHIN). 


S. 5718. A short letter, badly mutilated, from the bhiksu Ch‘ing-sui 
of the Chin-kuang-ming Monastery, who describes himself as the 
H HE “ devoted nephew ” of his correspondent. It is dated the 22nd 
of the 5th moon of the 10th year of T'ien-fu [4th July, 945], and 
mentions the Wü $ Lung-hsing Monastery and the names of several 
ik fi doctors of the Law. This letter was used as a patch on the 
back of another roll. 


946 (LATER Curs). 


8. 4452. An account note for wheat, millet, oil, yellow hemp, 
beans, and cloth, on a sheet of coarse thick paper, 14 feet long. With 
two dates: the 15th of the 2nd moon of the 3rd year of K‘ai-yiin 
[20th March, 946], and the Ist of the 3rd moon of the 3rd year of 
K‘ai-yiin [5th April, 946]. 


946 (LATER CHIN). 


8. 1931. *Buddhist prayers, mutilated at the beginning. A mediocre 
MS. on brownish paper, 4 feet in length. Colophon: R JE # 4g 
AFRAAH MARES R ERA FR Z H 
“ Recorded by the hand of Li Pao-hsing, a monk in the Lien-t‘ai 
Monastery, on the 22nd of the 4th moon of ping-wu, the 3rd year 
of T'en-fu". There is evidently some confusion here. Ping-wu 
was not the third year of T‘ien-fu [938] but of K'ai-yün [946]. In 
the next year, 947, the first sovereign of the Later Han dynasty 
reverted to the old nien-hao T'ien-fu, making it the 12th year. On 
the whole it is more likely that the cyclical characters are correct 
and that the date is the 25th Máy, 946. As regards Li Pao-hsing, it 
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is very unusual for & monk to denote himself by his surname and 
personal name instead of by his religious appellation. Verso: A 
carelessly copied composition on % TW Anitya or Impermanence, 
with date: £ F 4# + — A E R ME & sp “ Lien-t’ai Monastery, 
the 5th of the 11th moon of the jén-tzü year " [24th Nov., 952 1]. 


(To be continued.) 





A Grammar of the Language of Lobaha, 
Lepers’ Island, New Hebrides, Melanesia 


By W. G. ۵ 


ABBREVIATIONS 
adj. = adjective prep. = preposition 
adv. = adverb pron. = pronoun 
pers. = person, personal sing. — singular 
pl. = plural v.p. = verbal particle(s) 
REFERENCES 


Lam. = Lamalanga. “ A Grammar of the Language of Lamalanga, North Raga, 
New Hebrides,” BSOS., Vol. IX, Part 3. 

MIL. — Melanesian Island Languages. Ray, Cambridge Press, 1926. 

ML. = Melanesian Languages. Codrington, Clarendon Press, 1885. 


BI. = Banks Islands. Bugotu, Santa Isabel, SI. 
NH. = New Hebrides. Florida, SI. 

SI. = Solomon Islands. Ba'a, Mala, SI. 

MM. = Melanesian Mission. Ulawa, SI. 


HE island of the Northern New Hebrides which the French explorer 
Bougainville. named Isle of Lepers is uow usually known as 
Oba (Omba), and to this the locative preposition a is prefixed, Aoba. 
One is inclined, however, to question the accuracy of the name Oba 
as applied to Lepers’ Island, since on Raga, the nearest island east- 
ward, the name given to the island is Bai, A Bai. Also on Atchin 
and its neighbouring islets to the westward, off the coast of 
Malekula, places that had a considerable connection with Lepers’ 
Island for ceremonial as well as for trading purposes, Ba and Bai 
are the names by which it is known. Bishop Patteson, of the MM., 
who frequently visited the island, always wrote of it as Lepers’ Island. 
The later name of Opa given to it by members of the MM. would seem 
to be due to mission scholars from the island of Mota further north, 
where p replaces b, and the article o precedes the names of islands. 
This would point to Ba (Mba) being the name of the island. 

Dr. R. H. Codrington published a grammar of the Oba language,’ 
using the dialect of that portion of the north coast of the island which 
is known as Walurigi. This grammar was founded principally on 
information derived from scholars from that part of the island in the 
MM. school at Norfolk Island. Owing to his close touch with his 
informants, Codrington is undoubtedly correct on two points of 


1 ML., pp. 420-481. 
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pronunciation, viz. that the final letter in ginew, thing, inew, new, I, 
is and not % as printed in the Oba texts ; also that the nasal sound 
mw occurs in the language, e.g. mwere, as, mwera, male; tamwata, 
peace. In the earliest printed book in the language mw is used ; but 
it is dropped in the later texts, owing doubtless to the fact that in the 
Mota texts from which the translations into Oba were made the mw 
sound is not marked. 

The first book translated into the Oba ere 1 contained 
Mattins and Evensong of the Book of Common Prayer, the English 
Litany, certain prayers, the Church Catechism, three psalms, with a 
few hymns. Psalm c in Codrington’s grammar was drawn from this 
source. j 

The second book * was an enlarged edition of the existing book, 
and both books were in the Walurigi dialect. 

The present grammar has been compiled from a study of the later 
texts in the language, viz. (1) a set of extracts from the four Gospels,? 
and (2) the liturgical collects, epistles, and gospels of B.C.P., together 
with a translation of the rest of that book, with fifth-nine psalms and 
a number of hymns.‘ These two books are in the dialect of Lobaha, 
not of Walurigi, Lobaha being some two miles east of Walurigi on the 
northern face of the island. | 

An outstanding difference between the two dialects is that the ngg 
sound of Walurigi is represented by k in Lobaha. Both of the later 
books convey the impression that they contain a mixture of the two 
dialects, e.g. by the use of two copulative conjunctions ko, ba, the 
latter being called by Codrington an adversative in Walurigi, and 
only appearing sporadically in the later texts. One may instance also 
` the two dehortatives vese, mese which are used interchangeably, the 
former, according to Codrington, being the Walurigi use. There 
appears also to be a mixture of usages in the case of the demonstrative 
pronouns. 


I. ALPHABET 


1. Vowels: a, e, à, o, u. The vowels have the usual sounds found in - 
Melanesian languages. 
Diphthongs: ae, at, ao, au, ei, eo, eu. 
Consonants: k,g; t,d; b,v,w; q; m, mu, n, ng; r,l; s, ۰ 
1 MM. Press, 1870. 
۶ MM. Press, 1886. 


? MM. Press, 1900. 
* MM. Press, 1930. 
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II. Sounps 

9. The ngg sound of Walurigi is replaced here by k; e.g. nggo, ko, and. B and d 
are both nasalized; the sound of g is kmbw?; in the texts ng is printed v (italic). 
The g is tho ‘ Melanesian g’, not a hard g. 

Although the language is fairly open in sound, yet many words may end ina 
consonant, and syllables may be closed by g, وا‎ m, n, ng, t, w: toa, toag, to flee; 
melmelu, shade ; nom, thy ; non, his; rong, to hear; matmaturu, to sleep ; lawlawua, 
big; ginew, thing. 

3. There is a more or less regular modification of the vowel a to e in certain words, 
and in the adjectival prefix ma. This generally occurs after a preceding + or ti, or, in 
a few cases, after o: vanue, venue, land; gai, gei, tree; rani, reni, daylight; tau, 
leu, to do, make; lai, lei, to take; tahi, tehi, sea; malue, melue, gone out. In this 
grammar, in all known cases, an a changing thus to e is printed d. This change may 
take place independently of a preceding vowel. It frequently occurs in cases of 
reduplication : bälubelu, to steal; häuheu, to rejoice. A similar change of a to e after 
a preceding + or u takes place in certain words in the language of Sa‘a, Mala, SI. ; 
and many of the words that show this modification of the vowel are the same in both 
languages: Lobaha vánue, gai, rdnt, (ahi, (du, are Sata, hanue, ‘ai, ddngi, dst, dau. 

4. In the case of independent nouns ending in the diphthong ei, e.g. limet, hand, 
the addition of the suffixed possessive pron., 3rd pers. sing. and pl., na, ra, changes the 
e of ei to a, $ being dropped ; see § 11: na limana, his hand ; livugei, midst, lol livugara, 
in their midst. . À similar use occurs in Sa‘a: nime, hand, nimana, his hand, nimada, 
their hands; nike, mother, nikana, his mother. 

5. There is an interchange of consonants, in a small degree, similar to what obtains 
in Lam. : e.g. k to ,و‎ kalikeli, galigeli, to deceive ; v to b after a preceding v, or after h, 
m, n: vava, to give birth to, vi bava na maresu, she shall bring forth a son; ra he 
bababa te tau, they had not yet borne children; rora, bora, to become; vava, bava, 
to speak. 

6. A contraction of ie to ë occurs in lehê for lehie, see it; huë for huae, find it. 
Codrington prints lehee for lehê. A similar contraction occurs in Sata : leesë for leesie, 
see it. Contractions also appear in the case of the pronouns used with the v.p. f, #: 
dori for doro 1; dari for daru t; neri for neru t; nu for nou; gu for go v. 


III. ARTICLES 


7. Demonstrative: a, na. 

These two articles are in general use with nouns. The distinction in their uses is 
plain enough in the case of noun subjects, a being always used except in the case of 
nouns of the first class, § 10, in the genitive, when na is used instead : a leo, the law ; 
a limei, the hand, na limana, his hand. Nouns under the government of a verb or of 
certain prepositions have na as the article, except in the case of a second noun object 
of the verb or prep. introduced by the copulative conj. ko, when a is used instead. 
The reason for the exception appears to be that the second noun, as Codrington says, 
is ‘at such a distance from the governing word that its influence cannot reach so far n 
u luge goro na limana ko a karune, be bound up his hands and feet. While the evidence 
from the texts is not quite clear on the point, it seems probable that the intervention 
of a phrase or a word, and the consequent separation of the object from the governing 
word, entails for the same reason the use of a and not na as the article : nge t sere lue 
lawe gideru a revereve, he explained to us the writings; nge mo veve lawe na vao a gato 
tavalu, he spoke to the people (in) parables; nge w lei vun beno a leo, he gave the law 
in full; mo lingi siu lolona a nubugi ko a waen, he poured in oil and wine. 

The article may be omitted in a general use : mo lei wet, he took water; a dodo mo 
gao goro vanue, there was darkness over the land. No article is used with a vocative. 

1 ML., p. 421. 
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8. Plural Article: ire: ire netus, the children ; ire non rorongtai, 
his disciples. The pers. pron., 3rd pers. pl. ra (rara), or a modified 
form, re, is used as an article with nouns of relationship: retehiu, 
brethren ; retuei, ireluei, brethren; ravavine, raravavine, women : 
ra, ira are used as plural signs with hine, who ? 

9. Personal Article : ?, used with names of persons, male or female ; 
and also with relationship terms when speaking of a definite person, 
and also generally : + mama, father ; 4 ide, mother ; à garuei, mother ; 
i tamai netui, husband; + garuana, his mother; 4 tamamu, your 
father. The article + is used in the phrase + gineu, the person, etc. ; 
see 8 12; and appears in the personal pronouns ineu, I, etc. ; chine, 
who ? 

IV. Nouns 


10. There is the usual Melanesian division of nouns into two classes : 
(a) those that take, and (b) those that do not take the suffixed 
pronouns of possession. The first class consiste of (1) names of parts of 
the body, or personal possessions (not including uhu, bow); (2) 
certain relationship terms ; (3) words denoting part or position, e.g. 
top, underneath, end, beginning ; (4) words like vui, master; walu, 
hole, valley ; gavu, cloth. 
` 11. Form. Words which are verbs may be used as nouns without 
any change of form, and words which are nouns may also be used as 
verbs. 

Noun Suffixes. The noun suffixes appearing in the texts are ana, 
na, à, and the detachable suffixes z, gi, ui, vu. 


The suffixes ana, na are more gerundival in meaning, while a is more nominal. 
These three suffixes are added to verbs: tarani, to desire, taraniana, desire ; laqa, 
to speak, lagaana, speech ; maso, to be alive, masoana, life, health; vora, to be born, 
voraana, birth ; vulu, to count, vi he vuluana te lai, cannot be counted ; hava, to dance, 
havana, dancing, a feast; maraga, to rise, maragana, resurrection. The noun he, 
name, appears also in the forms hena, hegi : henana, his name. 

The suffix d changes to e after a preceding t or u: lalako, to work, lalakoa, work ; 
maso, to be alive, masoa, life; lagi, to marry, lagie, marriage; maturu, to sleep, 
maturue, sleep. 

The detachable suffixes 1, gi, ui, iu are found in use with what Codrington calls 
* Independent substantives '. When possession is indicated the suffix is dropped, and 
the pronouns of possession are added to the stem. The suffix + is used with the names 
of parts of the body: qgoroi, ear; nagot, face; matai, eye; wutwai, mouth, etc. : 
turiai, body, na turiana, his body. This + is the suffix attached to certain nouns 
in order to denote a genitive, and also to certain nouns used as prepositions; see 
§§ 16, 46. ; : 

The suffix gi appears in mahogi, time, space; hegi, name; limegi, hand; retehigi, 
brethren; vara taugi, covenant; menagi, power, shows gi added to the common 
Melanesian word mena, mana, power, and figuring as a non-detachable suffix; ju, ° 
ui appear in netiu, netus, child, son ; tehiu, brothor. 
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12. Noun Prefix. There is one instance in the texts of the common 
instrumental prefix 7: iri, a fan; Fiji ori; Mota rivriv. 
A prefix gai is seen in gaitawe, reward, tawe, to reward ; gatkugaga, kugaga, wedding 
feast. A second prefix gût is formed from the word gái, tree, stick: gäiligo, anchor ; 
güimenu, spear; gditigo, staff; gäiweli, bier. 


The noun gineu. The form i heno,! person, so-and-so, which 
Codrington quotes,? does not appear in the later texts, its place being 
taken by i gineu, where gineu = ' thing’; + gineu means ‘ the person ', 
‘he who’, ‘so-and-so’. A plural form ire gineu, is found; a hava 
gineu, what thing ? what? 

13. The reduplication of a noun denotes inferiority: vus, 
mountain, vusivust, hill. 

14. Number. The plural of nouns is denoted by adding ten, 
‘thousand’: na non tangalot teri, his men; and also by the use of vunu, 
vun, ‘completely,’ 'all'3; but the plural signs need not necessarily 
be used, and the plural may be denoted by the context, or by the use 
‘of ra, pers. pron., 3rd pers. pl., which practically amounts to a plural 
sign: a wei rau lehigo, the waters saw thee ; a neti wiriu ram gan, the 
puppies eat. 


The two nouns ngaraha (ingaraha), vao, are collective nouns denoting ‘ people’; 
ngaraha, may be used as a yocative, ‘you’! 


15. Gender. When it is necessary to denote gender the nouns 
mwera, male, vavine, female, are added after the noun. 

16. Genitive. There is no genitive particle. A genitive relation is 
denoted, (1) by the use of an independent noun followed by a second 
noun generally of the second class. There are several methods of usage ; 
(a) if the noun termination is gi it is replaced by 4, itself a noun suffix : 
toligi, egg, tolit toa, a hen's egg; gologi, end, goloi ure, end of the 
world; tanogt, place, tano? gaganie, place of eating, table; (b) the 
termination in ut stands: i Netui Tangaloi, the Son of Man; netwi 
Simon, Simon's son; (c) if the termination is u, u is dropped: teh: 
Peter, Peter's brother; nett David, David's son; (d) the termination 
i stands: a matai tuemu, thy brother's eye; i garuei + Jesus, the 
mother of Jesus ; (e) the termination z is added to nouns of both classes : 
a matai valei à Tagaro, the door of Tagaro's house; mwerai homu, 
man of money, rich; hawanai bread, feast of bread; garoi tamata, 
bond of peace.. The addition of z to a noun in order to denote a genitive 
is found in Tasiriki 5: ra/ui 'au, leaf of tree ; na valui rope, outside the 
fence; and in Espiritu Santo 5: na vanuai Mert, the town of Mary ; 


1 See § 21, hen. — 3 ML, p. 421, 2. 3 Seo § 44. 
+ MIL, p. 374. š MTL., p. 405. 
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na peat Peter, the house of Peter. See $ 25, +. (2) The pronouns of 
possession, 3rd pers. sing. and pl., are added to nouns of the first class: 
governing a noun of the second class: matain aho, eye of the sun, 
sunrising, sky; mateanan mavolo, danger; lo livugara huhui, in the 
midst of the teachers. This use occurs also when the noun under 
government is followed by a demonstrative: i taman taqalugu hingei, 
the father of the girl ; lo tagune tangaloi hingei, after that person. 


V. PRONOUNS 


17. Personal. 


Sing. 1. neu, neu, na, no PI. 1. incl. igide, gide, da 
2. intko, niko, go excl. igamat, gamai, ga 
3. ingere, ngete ; inger, ngei ; 2. 1gimiu, guau, ; sgemiu, 
inge, nge gemiu, ge; mi; me, 
nge; tulu, tul 
3. ingere, ngere, rà 
Dual 1. incl. gideru, däru, daro, Trial 1. incl. gide gañtolu 
doro 
excl. gamaru, maru, goro excl. gama? gattolu 
2. gimiru, miru; neru, nero, 2. gimtol, gimiu gaîtolu 
mru c Ë 
3. ward, raru; ru, ro; aru; 3. ra gelolu, va tolu, 


TG garue, garue, mgere 


ngere gattolu 


gatrue, ngere ru, ۵ 
ro, ingere raru 


- The longer forms in sing. and pl. are followed by the shorter forms: ineu neu ; 
ineu no; ngerera; gimiu ne; gimiru nero; gideru doro; gimtol nero. It does not seem 
that there is any special emphasis attaching to the use of the forms beginning with +. 

' The short forms may be used alone with the v.p. in conjugation: nom veve, I said. 
The plurals ne, nge, 2nd pers., are used of both indicative and subjunctive moods, and 
of the imperative. They appear to be demonstratives in origin. The forms tulu, 
iul, 2nd pers. pl. (Mota tur), are used of the imperative only. The forms in the 3rd 
pers. pl. and dual are used of things as well as of persons: a vihigogi tona dai aru hç 
vet vagawelegs lawego, flesh and blood did not reveal it unto you. This is a SI. use 
also. One may call attention also to the similarity of the pronominal forms in Sa‘a, 
lst and 3rd pers. sing., to those in the above list. 

According to Codrington, no dual forms are used with the v.p. #; but the v.p. 
mo, na. are found used with the dual and trial forms miru, raru, ingere ro, ngere gairue 
ro, ragelolu ra, but not necessarily 80 : raru va mete, they two went with him. 

There is a use of the pronominal forms to denote possession: $ Lord iniko, thy 
Lord; na karume gama, our feet. The former example is found in Mota’ also. 


. 18. Forms suffixed to verbs and prepositions as object. 
Sing. 1. du Pl. 1. incl. gide Dual 1. incl. gideru 


2. go excl. gama: . excl. gamaru 
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Sing. 3. à Pl. 2. 804 Dual 2. gimiru 
3. rd 3. ra garue 

The forms d, ra, 3rd sing. and pl., are used of things as well as of persons. There 
is a use of e with certain verbs, ilo, to know, lehi, to see, dodomi, to think, haro, to 
be ignorant of, where we ourselves would not use an object in English : gom dodomie, 
thinkest thou ? gu iloe tagangire tangaloi, thou knowest the hearts of men. This latter 
example approximates to the use of the anticipatory or secondary object in Sa‘a. 
Ordinarily the pronoun of the object, e, is only added to the verb or prep. at the end 
of the sentence. 


19. Short forms suffixed to nouns to denote possession, or to the 
possessives ga, me, no. 


Sing. 1. ku Pl. 1. incl. dà Dual 1. incl. däru 
2. mu excl. mdi excl. mdru 
3. nd, n 2. miu 2. miru 
3. rà 3. rà 


Thero is one instance in the texts of n, 3rd pers. sing., used as the object of a verb : 
mo tauvuin, it began. 

The trial forms given above are added to a noun with the pronominal suffixes n, 
da: na garun ratolu, the legs of the three of them; na limada gide gaitolu, the hands 
of us three. 

20. Demonstratives: ngaha, this, these; hero: muwere ngaha, like this; ta ingaha, 
here; nge hi, this, that; precedes another demonstrative : ngehi ngaha, this; here; 
ngehi hinget, this very. 

nge, inge, nge ngaha, inge ngaha, that, this; nge hingaha, this, this person ; ngeie, 
here; ngi hingete, this person ; ngi ngaha, this. 

hi has an explanatory use, following a pronoun ; when used with a verb it denotes 
completion of action : ingete hi, he it is, it is he ; lo bongi teri hi, in those very days ; 
ineu hi, it is I; mere hi, thus; mo rovo hi, after that, then, of narrative; w vei 
vagamate vunu hi, when all was ready; Ai ngaha, this; here; hingeie, that, follows 
بو‎ noun: hi ngaha hinges, this very; ta hingaha, here. Bugotu hi. 

lehe, that, follows a noun or other demonstrative: nge lehe, that, this. 

21. Interrogatives : thine, hine, who ? anyone, someone ; irahine, 
rahine, pl.; + hen, hen, who? what person? what is his name ? 
rahen, they who. The use of hano, ‘ what ?" 1 does not occur in our 
texts; but hano is used as meaning ‘here’. Cf. Lam. hen, hano. 

The common Melanesian hava, what? is used in Lobaha in con- 
junction with a noun or pronoun : a hava gineu, what thing? what? 
anything; possessions; a hava leo, what law? hava hine, what? 
hava hine tea, whatsoever. 

22. Indefinite Pronouns : tea, some, any, follows a noun or pron. : 
thine tea, whosoever, anyone; a hinaga tea hamo, is there any food 
here ?. te, some, precedes or follows the word qualified ; the instances 
found of its use are not many: ne lai te nubugi, give us some oil; 


dena ute te vea, from some place. For the use of tea, te with negatives, 
1 ML, p. 494. 
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see § 40; hala, various ; a halat gineu teri, various things ; Mota sale ; 
i tuana, another, the one... the other ; ?tuegt, tuegt, another, a certain, 
the second ; precedes a noun, and the pl. pronouns may be suffixed : 
à tuegira, some of them ; tavalugi, the other side, the other: a tavalui 
wei, the other side of the stream ; a tavalui vuro, the enemy ; tarala, 
other: tarala henana, his other name; lavasi, a lavasigi, some, 
certain: a lavasire, some of them; wai, other, different: wat 
tangaloi, a stranger ; lo wai venue, in another country. 

23. Distributives: vataha, each; vatahana vale, every pees ; 
vataha rani, every day ; vatahara, each of them ; vatahagi hine, every 

ne; vatahagi gimiu, each of you. Lam. vataha. 

24. Emphatic Pronouns: sibo, a noun, with the pronouns of 
possession always added, denotes ‘ of own accord’, ‘self’; ?neu siboku, 
I myself; lo tanona sibona, in its own place; u vei vagamate sibona, 
he killed himself; gahe, used similarly, denotes ' alone’. Forms 
found are gaheau, gahego, gahea, gahera ; gahea is used adverbially to 
denote ‘ only ’. 

25. There are two possessive nouns, ga, me, used respectively of 
things to eat and drink; they precede a noun, and the pronouns of 
possession may be added; the articles a, na may precede: na gara 
maresu, the children's food; na meku wat, water for me to drink ; 
to ga may be added the noun suffix i: gat ngaraha, the people's 
food ; a gai boe, pigs’ food. 

A third possessive no, ano denotes general possession, the article 
na may precede no, and the pronouns of possession may be added to 
both no and ano : na nom tataro, thy prayer; na nomiu, yours ; mona 
tegui, his master; gin noku, for mine; amo $ Christ, belonging to 
Christ; a gineu teri anona, his things; noku, nomu, etc., following a 
verb, denote ‘for my part’, etc. ; the noun suffix + may be added to 
no: a doridori noi hawana, the custom of the feast. 


VI. ADJECTIVES 


26. Adjectives follow the nouns. A few simple adjectives, used 
without a v.p., appear in the texts: lawua, big, large, loud; gara, 
new; bits, little, small; garea, good ; dstesi, bad ; gogona, holy. 

When the adjective is used predicatively the v.p. w precedes. 
There is no example in the texts of the use of the v.p. mo with adjectives. 

27. Adjectival Prefixes. There are four prefixes denoting condition : 
md, (mama), ta, (tata), tava, (tatava), ver: maulu, broken off ; mahanga, 
forked; mélue, come forth; a tanot melue, exit, entry; mavolo, 
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across; tavola, wide; tawaga, open; tatugi, come loose; tatavaulu, 
unloosed, come undone;  veisiaga, rather strong;  veilawlawua 
rather big. 


There is a single instance of a prefix ga: gamadidi, cold. Cf. ga, numerical prefix. 
The words hava, masi, real, true, precede the word qualified ; both are nouns, and 
the suffixed pron. na may be added: havana tangalot, a righteous man. 


28. Adjectival Suffixes: e, gd, gt, se. 


€ is added to nouns and verbs ending in a or +: vataha, vatahae, every, each ; 
lado mamarae, to despise ; tatugi wagae, come open; gabisie, beautiful; garie, glad ; 
gü is added to verbs or adjectives: ango, angoga, yellow; gara, garaga, new; 
mamatoluge, thick ; gi is added to verbs or adjectives: siaga, stagagi, strong ز‎ talele, 
talelegi, overturned; taligu, taligugi, back, again ; one example occurs of se: tatarise, 


equal. 
A suffix + appears in maigoigoi, (igo), matweiwei, staggering. Lam. +. 


29. Comparison. Comparison of adjectives is made (1) by a positive 
Statement: % garea, it is good, ie. is better; (2) by the use of the 
verb liu ‘ to pass’, ‘ go beyond’, ‘exceed’; liu may be used as verb 
or prep. or adv. : mo lawua liu, greatest ; u liure doluegi, greater than 
them all; liu hage, highest, most excellent; mo lawua lu na ۸ 
teri, greater than all things; the prep. de, from, may be added: ram 
lai u liu dena tuegi, they received him more than the other; u staga 
liu denie, greater than he. 

Degree of adjectives may be indicated by reduplication : lawua, 
big, lawlawua, very big. 


VII. VERBS 


30. Transitive Verbs. Certain verbs are transitive in themselves, 
i.e. the pronouns of the object may be suffixed to them. This suffixing 
of the pronoun generally occurs when the verb comes at the end of the 
sentence. 

Transitive terminations. There are certain terminations which 
when added to a verb make it transitive, or determine its action upon 
some object. These terminations may be added to verbs which are 
transitive in themselves. 

The terminations found are, (1) Simple, z, or a consonant with z ; 
(2) Compound, consisting of agi with a preceding consonant, ni being 
added in some cases to the compound. 

Simple: 4; gg; M; ni, n; ngi; ri; si; ti; ۰ 

Compound: kagi; nagi; ngagi; rügi; tägi, tagini ;. vagi, vagini. 

I: vosa, vosai, to slap; hua, huai, to reach, arrive at; reve, revei, to write; bulu, 
bului, to be in addition, to help; ۶ is used of compounds consisting of causative or 


reflexive prefixes and verbs: ragamasoi, to heal, save; vatui, to establish; vutsudui, 
to dispute, wrangle. 
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Gi: dara, daragi, to-answer; hora, horagi, to send; dige, digegi, to walk; gi is 
“used with compounds: vere gareagi, to bless; vaiestesigi, to harm; vatmasaragi, 
to cleanse; vuingutugi, to murmur. 

Hi: vara, varahi, to tread; le, lehi, to seo; tangi, to cry, tangihi, to ory for, 
lament; hi is used with compounds: vailuehi, to cause to come out; vaituhi, to 
establish; vagaradahi, to awaken. 

Ni, n: mea, meant, to lick; horo, horon, to fill; sungu, sunguni, to betray; nt 
is added to compounds of verbs and adverbs : tun taligugini, to redeem ; sire vohogint, 
to put away, dismiss; hora sasawagini, to send immediately; the suffix gint, a 
compound of gi and nt, is treated below. 

Ngi: horo, horongi, to fill; teve gigilegingi, to circumcise ; hongi, to broil, boil. 

Ri: tabari, to pluck out; vugeri, to spread out; buguri, to pelt. 

Si: maraga, to rise up, maragasi, to raise up ; hike, hikesi, to seek ; vono, vonosi, 
to fill; si is used with compounds: lado hogosi, to believe. 

Ti: bulu, buluti, to stick. 

Vi: tango, tangovi, to touch ; halo, halovi, to lift up; leo rotovi, to choose. 

Hagi (ni): sivehagi, to beckon, call; leoleohagi (nt), to cause to see ; livu talahagi, 
to scatter. 

Nagi: taba, tabanagi, to work ; vai rovonagt, to bring to an end, fulfil. 

Ngagi: wuwai, mouth, wuwangagi, to proclaim loudly. 

Rägi: lingeragi, to hide; taturegi, to stumble; gaburegi, to scatter. 

Tági (ni): labetagi, to cause to stand; alatagi, right through; vile bulutegi, to 
gather together; duletagini, to hang. The forms in tag; may be intransitive. 

Yagi (ni): tagavagi, to hover, overhang; vahuvagini, to give birth to; toto- 
vehavagini, to fix crosswise. 

Gini is compounded of gi and ni: sire, siregi, siregini, to throw, cast; ware, 
waregi, waregini, to summon; dara, daragi, daragini, to answer; tuli, tuligint, to 
cast out; hako, hakogini, to take. 

There is a use of the instrumental prep. gi, gint, corresponding closely to the use 
of the verbal suffixes gi, gini, and at times it is difficult to distinguish between the two : 
dadari, to approach, dadari gi, dadari gini; lai gerigeri gini, to receive joyfully. 
See § 46. 


31. Verbal Prefixes. There are two prefixes denoting spontaneity : 
tama, tava: tamarurus, come loose; tavalanga, come open. 

32. Causative Prefix. The causative prefix is vaga: vagamate, 
to kill. The verb viz, to make, do, is used as an additional causative 
prefix: vat vagamate, to kill; va? vagamasoi, to heal, make alive. 
For the causative prefix, see § 57. 

33. Reciprocal action is denoted by the prefix vut: vuisese, in 
turn; vuigato, to talk to one another; vuihuigi, to question one 
another. 

34. Reflexive action is denoted, (1) by the use of the adverb taligu, 
back, again ; (2) by the use of sibo, self, with the pronouns of possession 
added. See $ 24. 

35. Passive. The passive is expressed, (1) impersonally, by the 
use of the v.p. mo, u, n, ti: nen veve lawera u veve vomat beno, say to 
them that are bidden ; wn warego, thou shalt be called; mo vivigi 
goro gi tuvegi, bound about with cloths ; ram vai vagamatera, shall they 
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kill them ? i.e. shall they be killed ? The latter example is a common 
SI. use; (2) by the use of the pers. pron., 1st and 2nd pers. pl.: dam 
huae taligu, we found him again, ie. he is found again. This is a 
Lam. and Florida (SL) use also; nem vai havahine gen gat u qaro, 
what shall you do, i.e. what shall be done, to the dry tree ? 

36. Reduplication. Verbs are reduplicated, (1) by the repetition 
of the first syllable : vono, to fill, vovono ; (2) by the repetition of the 
whole word: leo, to see, leoleo ; (3) by the repetition of the first two 
syllables, with the occasional dropping of the second vowel: matagu, 
to fear, matmaiagu ; maraga, to arise, maramaraga. 

37. Auxiliary Verbs: vaa; vano; wit; eno. 

Yaa, va, to go; adv., onwards; follows another verb and increases its sense: 
ahu vaa, to enter; mule vaa, to return; toa vaa, to depart; vaa may precede: taa 
dadari, to meet ; vaa mat, used of motion towards ; the form tomas means ‘ to come’, 
‘onwards’, ‘hither’; vaa is used with v.p. mo to denote ‘if’, ‘when’, ‘should’, 
* would ’, ‘likely to’: mo vaa nom mule vomat, when, if, I come; sno vaa goni rige, 
if you loose; a gineu teri mo vaa goni veu, whatsoever you shall bind ; a havahine vaa 
hingei, what would that be ? 

Vano, van, to go; used to denote ‘if’, ‘when’, like vaa: mo vano nem ahu lo 
vale, when you enter a house ; mo cano thine mo soi, if anyone falls ; ve thine mo vano 
mo maraga taligu, if anyone rose again; tanatu, vonatu, onwards; aiu (Mota atu, 
away) has no separate existence in Lobaha. 

Vài, to do, make; precedes another verb: tai tau, to make; vat vagamasoi, to 
save; used also to denote ‘should’, ‘ likely to’, like caa: a gineu teri mo vai gon 
vau, whatever you should happen to bind. 

Eno, en, to lie, is used to denote ‘to be’, ‘come to pass’; it is also used as a 
copula : eno vunigi, to be hidden; a gigilegi vi eno, there shall be signs ; a mahogi vi 
en tau, there is still a place left; u eno mwere mo vete, it was as he said ; biti mo eno, 
within a little. 

38. Compound Verbs: lado hogosi, to believe; lado wenigi, to 
repent ; leo rotoui, to choose ; hi mat, to ascend ; ha maz, to ascend ; 


vara tau, to covenant ; hike hage, to find. 


39. Conjugation. The verb is conjugated by means of particles 
which precede it. The particles are commonly used with the short 
forms of the personal pronouns, 1st and 2nd pers. sing. and all persons 
pl, as subjects. They may also be used with the long forms of the 
pronouns followed by the short forms in the same persons. When 
used with the short forms of the pronouns the particles occur in their 
shortened forms, and these forms, as well as the v.p. u, 2, are 
pronounced and written in one with the pronouns.: With subjects 
other than pronouns the particles are used in their full form. The 
full forms of the particles, where short forms occur, are used in some 


1 Instances occur in the texts of the use of the verb in & direct statement without 
n v.p./ but this use is not common; cf. ML., p. 415, 4. 
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cases with the short forms of the pronouns, and also with the 
pronouns ineu, I, iniko, thou, ingei, he. The full forms used alone 
denote the 3rd pers. sing. 

The particles used are u: mo, m; na; ni,n; i; vi 

U is used of both present and past time, and is not used with the dual or trial 
numbers: gamat gau rongo, we have heard ; u is compounded with the pronouns na, . 
go in the forms nu, gu; it is the particle used with adjectives: u siaga, strong. It 
is used alone without a subject. | 

Ho, m has no definite temporal significance, and is used equally of present, past, 
or future tenses ; it may be used of the imperative ; the full form is found used with 
the pronouns ineu, iniko : mo vano, if, when ; na gorora mo vono, their ears are closed ; 
ngere ra mo hi rorongtai tea, they will not listen ; gom vano, you went; ineu mo mabu 
hivo na masoaku, I lay down my life; iniko mo maturu, sleepest thou ? 

Ni, n is used of the future; the full form is used with the short forms of tho 
pronouns: da ni leo, we shall seo; ko ve na ni inu na dai sheep, and that I should 
drink the blood of sheep ; the forms ne nt, ra ni also occur. Tho short form n is used 
with the pronouns go, mi, ne, nge to denote an imperative. 

There is à use of ni, n, following the v.p. vi, i and forming a compound suffix: nge 
vini hi inu te mena waen, he shall not drink wine ; nge vin horo gen Vui, he shall be 
filled with the Spirit ; vin dadari, to arrive at, up to, until; nain toga, I shall stay ; 
the forms dain, rain also occur. 

Na is used of the future; it may be used with the short pronouns go, ne, miru, 
to denote an imperative: ve na maturu, if he sleeps; miru na dige, go ye twol 

Na is used either by itself, or with a subject, to denote ‘ let ?, ‘to’, of purpose : 
na vai, let him do; na diri na bisune, to dip his finger ; ve na valeku na horo, that my 
house may be full; ve go na streginie, please release him. 

I is used of the future : nai vei na havahine, what shall I do ? nai male, till I die ; 
neu nai veve, till I speak; nai vomai, when I come; ngei vagamasotre, he ahall save 
them; i is not used without a subject. 

V3 is used of the future : vi vora, he shall be born ; fngei vi muegi, ho shall be first ; 
the v.p. ni, n may be added: vin vehe, how shall it be? thine vini hi hako te nona, 
whosoever shall not receive for his part. 

According to Codrington ! wi is not used after pronouns, but in the later texts it 
is used after ingest, nge, he. 


40. Negative Particles. 


The negative particles are of two kinds, (1) ha or he with te or tea following 
immediately without a verb: hate,? hatea; hete, hetea: ko hele nelure, and they had 
no children; ineu hate havaku, I have no one belonging to me; hatea gara hinaga, 
they have no food; vena hetea gato tavalu, if there were no parable ; lolo walu hetea 
wotogt, in the pit with no bottom ; (2) he, hi followed by tea or te with a verb. Whether 
to use Ae or hs with a verb seems to be largely a matter of euphony. On the whole it 
seems that he is used after a preceding a or o, and hi after a preceding e, f, or u; but 
this is not invariably so in the texts. A v.p. need not necessarily precede he and hi : 
na he leo hogo tea, I have not found; natuku hi mate te mo siget, while my son is pot 
yet dead ;. nu ht toga tea, I did not stay ; vin he muremure te lai denire, he shall not be 
stronger than them. No v.p. is used in the plural. ۱ 

The order of the negative sentence is subject (or v.p. denoting 3rd pers. sing.), 
negative particle, verb (adverb or phrase), object, tea or te. The sentence may be closed 
with tea, but not with te. T'e is used preceding the particle tau to express ‘yet’, ‘still’: 
a bongi hi aao te tau, not many days hence. 


1 ML., p. 426. 2 Cf. Mota gate. 
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Fi is the only v.p. used in a negative sentence with a subject in 3rd pers. sing. 
or pl. 

Codrington regards te in Oba and North Raga languages used after the verb in 
negative sentences as being a negative particle. In certain BI. languages te is used, 
preceding the verb, as a negative particle; but to regard te as a negative in the Oba 
and North Raga languages would mean that a double negative particle is in use in 
those languages, and this would be an unusual feature in a Melanesian language. 

The use of tea following the verb in a negative sentence in Mota and other BI. 
languages, and meaning ‘at all’, would seem to point to tea of Lam. and Lobaha 
negative sentences as also meaning ‘at all’. And since there is a uso of te meaning 
‘any’, ‘some’ in both Lobaha and Lam. (while in other Melanesian languages 
te =‘ one’), it seems fair to assume that tea and te used in Lobaha and Lam. 
negative sentences are the same as tea, te, indefinite pronouns. 


41. Dehortatives. The dehortatives used are se, mese, vese ; these 
also serve as strong negatives, ‘shall not’: go se balubalu, do not 
Steal; vena va se vano, that they should not go; mese no, do not! 
let it not be! ngere ra mese dadari, they shall not reach; ihine vese 
tano, let no one go; a gineu hi vese lawego, this shall not happen to 
thee. The v.p. na may be used with vese, of 3rd pers. sing. : ۵ 
na vese toga, let no one stay. 


It is tempting to suppose that mese, vese are connooted with se, which may 
be thought to be the common NH. negative particle se; but both mese and vese are 
used as verbs, mese bearing the meaning ‘ to be at a loss’: mo mese lawera, they were 
at a loss, and cese meaning ‘ to be of no effect’, ‘ come to naught’: a ligoligogi mo 
vese beno, the promise is of no effect. This meaning puts vese on a level with the Lam. 
dehortative vina ‘to come to naught’, ‘ perish’; and with the Maewo dehortative 
karea ‘ to do away with’, and the Mota pea ' come to naught’. 

42. Mood. The simple verb may denote an imperative: vano, 
go. A second method is by the use of the v.p. n, m: gon veve, speak | 
nem tataro, pray | 

An infinitive is denoted by the use of the particle of general time 
mo: ingete mo taran mo uhte, he desired to ask him. This is also a 


Mota use. A subjunctive is denoted by the use of ve; see § 49. 


43. Potential verb. The verb lai is used following another verb 
to denote ‘be able’, ‘can’. In a negative sentence tea follows lai 
while te precedes : vi hi vagasile lai tea, it cannot fail; vi hi valuana 
te lai, cannot be numbered. 

44. Completion of action. A past or a pluperfect is denoted by 
the use of tàu, to do, make. In a negative sentence tau following 
te denotes ‘ yet, ‘ still’, ‘ while’: na he vora te tau, I was not yet born ; 
na he van te tau, I have not yet gone; the phrase mo sigei may follow ; 
go he tloeu te tau mo sigei, has thou not yet known me ? 

The adverbs beno, ben, be are used following a verb to denote past 
time. The verbs rovo, siu, to be finished, complete, following a verb, 
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denote completed action: mo huae siu, when he found it; siu and 
mo roto are also used as copulatives ; see $ 49. The verb vunu, vun 
following another verb denotes completion of action or number: 
ram leo vun, they all saw ; mo rovo vun, it was finished. 


VIII. ADVERBS 


45. The adverbs usually follow verbs. 


Time: bagataha, hi bagataha, bagatehe, now ; hi bagataha, to-day, of time to come; 
ngi ngaha, hi ngaha, mamou, mamot ngaha, now ; hibi raga, from now on; gagarigi, 
to-day, of future or past time; nainoa, yesterday; mavugo, to-morrow (Saa hu‘o, 
to be early) ; lo ro bong, next morning ; ro bong siaga, early morning ; revirevi, evening ; 
hi logo, higi logo, ta (te) hi logo, when ? of future; tagaha, te tagaha, when? of past 
time; by and by; lu, lune, time when; Aitaga, hereafter ; gesegi, hogonga, tu meuri, 
always; siusiu, tahatahagi, from time to time; muegi, first; tomue, before; tomue 
ineu, before me ; tagu, back, behind ; tu tagu, afterwards ; a tagugi, at last, afterwards ; 
na taguku, after me, in my absence ; vagi teguku, behind, after, me; lo tagui maragana, 
after the resurrection; tuet, of old, before, for ever; vt (vin) tuei, for ever; ta tuei, 
of old, long while ; gaegaregi, the first time ; vagasigi, last ; rddu, tutu redugi, straight 
onwards, continuously, for ever; hou, hougt, onward, very ; sisert, stserigt, quickly ; 
siseri ngaha, now immediately ; mese be, mese beno, in a little while: mo toga be atte, 
he stayed there a little while; toga kali, to stay a little while; a kaliana, & little 
while; vage, again, also; taligu, taligugi, back, again, also; has a reflexive use; 
sao, saosao, saogi, many; vagasao, vutu sao, often; mo siget, still, yet: mo toga mo 
siget, he still stayed ; see § 44. 

Place: vea, evea, higi vea, logo, hi logo, higi logo, ta (te) logo, ta hi logo, where ? 
wherever ; na tehe, hano, here ; ta ingaha, ta hi ngaha, here, of here ; vomat, vomavomat, 
hither, here; su tomas, on this side; ia vomai, here; mai has no separate existence 
in Lobaha; ete, aiie, there; vanatu, vonaiu, to go away, away; vano, vanvano, 
away, east, south; hivo, to go down, down, away, west; hage, to go up, up, east ; 
hagegi, tahage, up; ha mat, to go up, up; hi met, to descend, down; raga, up; 
vagahao, afar off ; kakarani, near; vui, beginning, real; vutne, underneath, bottom, 
down; vava, vavagi, below, underneath; ulu, head, above; e ulu, na mawe, up, 
above ز‎ vuhungei, top, above, on top; lue, málue, out; tarea, su varea, outside ; su, 
up to; su dadari, to meet; su lo masoa, into life; su e ulu, up, on high, aloud ; 
varavasi, across; vohogi, apart, away, separate; used to strengthen a statement, 
‘very’: hatie vohogi, not at all; ineu vohogs, I indeed. 

Manner: vakava, vahavagi, how? vahavagint, how do to? hurt hano, why 7 
vehe, how ? why ? lehi (to see), at all: ne he vangan lehieu tea, you never fed me at 
all; doluegi, all; follows word qualified ; daga, haply, perhaps ; gesegi, only, entirely ; 
hogosie, entirely, only, merely ; bits gent, nearly, almost, tiny, least ; (gäni, very much); 
garagara, garagaragi, very much, exceedingly ; vuregegt, properly, carefully ; vurogi, 
for no reason, only, merely ; mwere, as, like ; ta mere hinges, like this ; mwere ngaha, 
thus ; tau mwere, thus, as; the suffix pron. na, 3rd pers., may be added: mwerena 
aho, like the sun; mweren rani, like light; used also as a verb: mo mwere hinget, 
it was thus, thus; the verbal suffix i may be added: mwvereire, like them; cf. lobe, 
lu, prep.; sioli, samalegi, in vain, to no purpose; vagategale, vagategalegi, bulutegi, 
together. 

Negative: hatte, no ; ineu hatie, not I; sige hatie, or no ; na tanora hatie, they had 
no place. 

Affirmative: fo, yes. 
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IX. PREPOSITIONS 


46. Many of the following prepositions are nouns, taking the suffixed pronouns 
of possession. 

Three prepositions, lolo, lo ulu, nábe, have a second form with i added : loloi, lo 
ului, nabei. It would seem that the added ۶ in these cases is the noun suffix i; see 
§ 11. Two other prepositions, lobe, lu, have a second form with $ added : lobet, lui, to 
which the pronouns of the object may be suffixed, lobe and lu being themselves nouns. 
In this case it would seem that the added i is a transitive verbal suffix. Three languages 
in the NH. show a similar use: ía'u! (tagu, back), to follow; after: ta’uku, after 
me; ia'ui komim, after us; ia'uira, after thám ; velu,? with, along with, velui rire, 
with them; cf. Mota valu, to match, valui, a match, valuna, his fellow; valui,? with, 
valuiau, with me; cf. mwere, as, $ 45, supra. 

This addition of the transitive verbal suffix i to nouns rather suggests that the 
Suffix ni added to the prepositions de, gi, as below, is & verbal suffix also, de and gt 
both being nouns, as is shown by the forms den, gina, gen, where n, na is the suffixed 
pron. of possession, 3rd pers. sing., added to nouns. 

Codrington states * that there is no prep. in the Walurigi dialect expressing motion 
to place or person; but huri is used in our later texts of motion to a place, while 
lobe is used of motion to places and persons, and lobei of motion to persons, 

A, E, locative : a is used of the names of places, but it may be omitted: a Raga, 
Raga; a tte, e fie, there; e sea, where ? anywhere ; e ulu, above, on top. 

Vagi, locative: vagi tegugu, behind me; vagi Raga, at Raga. 

De, deni, denote ‘ motion from’: de igamat, from us; me kalo vomat Galilea de 
tanue vulugao a Nasaret, he came up from Galilee from the village of Nasareth; u 
siaga denire, stronger than they. 

There is a use of den in the texte as the equivalent of the Mota prep. nan,* from: 
den tuei lo iuei, from everlasting to everlasting. The forms deneu, denigo, denie, dena, 
denire appear in the texte. The form denie, from it, him, occurs only at the end of the 
sentence: mo ahu hage dente, he Sent out from jb; navu denie, to make request of him. 

Gi denotes (1) ‘ for’, of purpose, ‘ to be,’ ‘ to,’ dative: gi noku, for mine ; gi talune, 
to be his garden ; it is used of the name given to a person : gon warea gi i gineu, you 
shall name him so-and-so; mese vai muremure gi rahine, do no hurt.to any; (2) 

‘with °, ‘by’, of the instrument: gt hine, by whom ; mo vivigi goroe gi tuvegi, clothed 
with a garment ; (3) 0 is used after words denoting ‘ become ’, ‘ change into’, ‘ begin’ : 
vora gi, to become ; dori gi, to change into; tauvut gi, to begin; (4) gi is used as a 
transitive suffix with intransitive verbs: leo rorongo gieu, have me excused ; ram lado 
hogo gi $ Lord, they believed on the Lord ; ran he matagu tea gi matean hage, they will 
not fear danger. 

Gina denotes ‘ for’, ‘ to be’, ‘ with ’, of instrument; it is used after dori, to change 
into, become : gom teueu gina tangaloi hora, make me to be a servant; mo mengi na 
karune gina valune, she wiped his feet with her hair; mo dori gina waen, changed into 
wine. The form gin does not appear in the texts, gen being used instead. Gina is a 
compound of gi and na, suffixed pron. 3rd sing. Ginie denotes ‘ thereby ', ‘ withal ’, 
‘therewith ’, of the instrument; it occurs at the end of the sentence. The final e 
is the suffixed pron. of the object, 3rd pers. sing., and the form gini is not used alone : 
vi vei maraga laligu ginie, to raise him again withal; vi vora vahavagi taligu ginie, 
how shall he be born again ? mo vet ragamate na tangaloi ginie, he killed a man with 
it; ginte is used after dori gi, to change into: a aho vi dori gi dodo ginie, the sun shall 


1 MIL., p. 381. 

? MIL., p. 399. 

3 MIL., p. 414. 

* ML., p. 428, 3. 

5 See ML., pp. 155, 204 (5). Nan adds a suffix i with certain suffixed pronouns. 
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be turned into darkness; dadari ginie, ginire, to approach him, them; Aakuran 
ginie, near to him; meromero ginie, to be angry with him; for this use see gi (4), 
supra. 

Ge, gena, gen are changes from gi, eto.; they denote ‘with °’, of the instrument, 
‘for’, ‘to be’: gena wat, with water; nem vate gen valei belu, you have made it a 
den of thieves; gen bue, with a sword. 

Lawe, to, dative: lawe na vao, to the people; lawea, to him; cf. lap, to give; 
MIL., p. 399, 62. ` 

Lo, lolo, lolos, in, on to, on; no article follows: lo tavamu, underneath you; lo 
ulure, above them ; lo ului wei, on the water; su lolo, up to; lolot wet, into, in, the 
water ; lolona, within, in it. There is a common use of lo, lolo, in place names : Lobaha ; 
Longana; Lolowat ; Lolovoli. ۱ 

Lo ulu, lo ului, lo ulugi, above, on: lo ului tanot gagante, on the table; lo ulure, 
above them. 

Lobe, lobes, motion to, of persons or places: lobe ituegi venue, to another country ; 
lobena, to him; ram vaa lobeire, they went to them. ۰ 

Lu, lui, in, upon: lune, lun, when, at the time when; lu + Netune, in his Son; 
luie, he has; lumas, we have, with us. 

Me, mena, men, with, of accompaniment or location ; used also of the instrument : 
tano me, vonatu me, to go with, take, bring; kakarant me, near to, of place; 0 
me angel hingei, a company with the angel; met Alama, with the Father; me gamat, 
with us; me bue, with & knife. 

The na, n, of mena, men, is the suffixed pron., 3rd pers. sing. : men hine, with whom ; 
mena iloilo, with wisdom; u tatarise mena leo, in conformity with the law. Mota 
men. 

Mei, with, of accompaniment, to, of motion: vaa mei, to take; dadari mei, to 
approach a person; me toga mei tamai netune, she lived with her husband; me galo 
mei na mala, he fought with the serpent. The pronouns of the object may be suffixed : 
meigo, with thee; nam lai kalo na tamateku mcigo, I lift up my soul to thee. ۶ 
meie, meire, are all used to denote ‘and’, of persons. 

It is probable that me and mei are two different words ; me, men being the Mota 
men, ‘with, from’; and mei the Lam. and Ulawa mat, with, and. See MIL., p. 272, 
40, mat. . 

Na, by, beside: ram tino na taht, they abode by the sea shore ; na mawe, up above, 
heaven; na tehe, here. Lam. af’; Duke of York na; ML., pp. 155, 448, ne; MIL. 
pp. 326, en; 368, 380, na. 

Nabe, nabei, with, of location, motion from: na vei tabana nabemu, to work for 
you; nabena, he had; nabei havara, with their brethren; nabei evi, by the fire; 
nabei matahala, beside the path ; ram vanas vanvano nabei matan aho, they came from 
the sun-rising. The nä of nábe is presumably the demonstrative article na ; it is written 
in one with be. lobe. 

Ta, belonging to, of; used of places: ta tuei, formerly, from a long time; ranue 
ta Maewo, the island of Maewo ; ta (fe) is seen in tà tagaha, ta comas, ta hingaha, lû 
hi logo, etc. 

Talo, talolo, in, into, of : talo aka, into the ship. ta. 

Talu, talulu, in, upon: talu + God, in God ; talure, on them ; talumai, on us. (a. 

Taulu, on, on top. ta. 


47, Verbal Prepositions. Goro, to shut; in the way of, before, in front of, over, 
across: goro na matahala, in the way ; goroe, against him. NH. nggoro ; Mota goro. : 
Huri, to follow, to get; after, about, concerning, according to, because ; used of 
motion to, of things ; denotes purpose: huri hacahine, why ? ram van hurt na walu. 
they went to the tomb. The pron. e of the object may be suffixed. Both huri and 


1 ML., p. 153, me. 
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hurie occur at the end of the sentence and denote ‘ about’, ‘ thereto ’, ‘ concerning it’. 
Mota sur; Sa‘a euli. 
Dali, dadali, to surround: dalire, round about them; dali bulu, round about. 


48. Nominal Prepositions. Livugei, middle, midst: lol livugara, in their midst, 
among them; mamarat, side, beside; ulu, head; up; see ta ulu, § 46; vuhungei, 
top, above; lo ruhungana, above it; vara, bottom, below: lo taramai, under us. 
Saa haha. 

X. CONJUNCTIONS 

49. Copulative: ko, ba, and; tdu, to do, may be added to ko; 
ba is not in frequent use. 

Connective: tau, then, now, in narrative; and, butt; siu, 
then, afterwards; mo roto, roto tau, thereupon; maraga (to rise), 
then, and. With maraga, cf. Florida sakeragi, to rise, which is also 
` used as a connective. The texts show vena, ven, as a connective. 

Introductory: nge, ngei, and, but; ngetau; tau nge. Sa‘a nge. 

Conditional: ve; se; sige; tare. Ve denotes ‘ if’, ‘in order that `, 
‘to’, ‘for’, of purpose, ‘that,’ declarative: ve gimiu me gagani, 
that you may eat ; ve gide da gant, if we eat ; used before a proper noun 
by way of explanation : gon suri henana ve i Jesus, thou shalt call his 
name Jesus ; used for politeness : ve gona sireginie, please release him ; 
used as a mark of quotation: a lavasigi ve + Elia, some say that it is 
Elijah. Lam. be. 

The v.p. na, n, is added to ve: vena, ven; and the meanings 
are ‘about to’, of purpose, ‘so that,’ ‘in order that,’ ‘ that,’ 
declarative, ‘if’: vena, ven is also used of reported speech and as a 
mark of quotation: mo vena, he said, saying. No v.p. necessarily 
follows vena, but mo, na, vi occur. Ve may be added to the conj. 
tare, if, and the v.p., except u, t, may follow. Sige denotes ‘or’ as 
well as ‘if’. Conditional circumstance is frequently shown by the use 
of the v.p. n: gon sisieqau, if you bow down; nen he vora te taligu, 
if you be not born again. 

lation. The illatives used are be, bei, with the meanings “ therefore, 
then, just now, for the first time ’’, bei being in commoner use than be : 
na be veve lologasi vena, then said I in my wrath; ko bet tauvut revereve 
hinget, and this was first written ; na bei mate, till I die; ra bei vora 
vanat, they were just born. No v.p. need necessarily precede; but 
mo is in use: mo be nan veve, then shall I speak. The i of bei may 
possibly be the v.p. t. 

50. ‘ Till,’ ‘ until’ is rendered by vava (vaavaa), ‘ to go,’ and lolok : 
tava mo rani, till daylight ; lolol: is used with any of the v.p. except 

1 See § 44. 
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i: lololi na nt mule vomai, till I return ; lololi nge vi huae, till she finds 
it. ‘ Until’ is also rendered by the use of the v.p. n, U, vi: gimiu nen 
veve, till you say ; a ute noi God vi dadari vomai, till the kingdom of 
God comes ; or by a co-ordinate clause with v.p. mo: he toga te mete 
tau mo lei netune, she lived not with him till she brought forth her son. 

51. ‘ Lest’ is rendered simply by va, which is probably the Mota 
wa, a word of warning. To va may be added vart, te, te var, teu ۰ 
Of these vai may possibly be va, to go, with + v.p., and teu the verb 
meaning ‘ todo’: vate vai mo he tatarise tea, lest there be not sufficient ; 
na va sebe wahe gimiu, lest I cut you in pieces ; the uses may be com- 
bined : te vat a havagineu va te sala, lest anything be lost. 

52. ‘ Because’ is rendered by a vevenagi, ‘the reason,’ or by vai 
venagi, where venagt is the simple form of vevenagi. 

53. A noun form to denoting ‘ accompaniment’ in the case of persons 
and things is used as the equivalent of ‘and’. The pronouns of 
possession are always added to to: igamai tomai renetuku, I and my 
children ; و‎ meri ton Joseph, Mary and Joseph; a vihigog? tona dai, 
flesh and blood. Mota ta. 


XI. NUMERALS 


54. Cardinals: one, gütegale, gäitegale ; two, gatrue, garue ; three, 
gaitolu; four, gaives:; five, gailime; six, gatono; seven,, gaibitu ; 
eight, gaiwelu; nine, gaisiwo; ten, hangvulu, hangvul, ngavulu, 
ngavul. 


For the prefixes gat, ga, see ML., p. 426 (6), Verbal Particles. 

The cardinals are used (1) as adjectives: ngavul gatono, sixty; (2) as verbs: ma 
higaona mo hangvulu, his years were ten. 

Hangvulu is used of the first ten, and ngavulu, ngavul, for all succeeding tens, as 
in Lam. | 

The number over ten is domwagi, a noun (Mota numwei), used with the articles a, 
na. ‘ Hundred ’ is vudolue. The numbers over a hundred are represented by avigi, 
a noun (Mota avaviu), used with articles a, na. 

55. Ordinals : first, mueg? ; second, tueg?, vagarue ; third, 000101008 ; 
fourth, gaivesigi; fifth, gailimegi, etc.; tenth, hangavulugi. For 
muegt see Adverbs, $ 45. 

56. Distributives : gagategalegi, one at a time, one apiece, severally ; 
gagaruegi, gagaruei, two at a time, two apiece; gagaivesi, four at 
a time. No further instances are found. It would seem that the usual 
method of forming distributives is to double the prefix ga and to add 


1 MIL., p. 415, va. 
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the noun suffix gi to the cardinal forms; but exceptions occur, as 
above. Lam. shows exceptions also in its method. 

57. Multiplicatives: vagategale, once, together ; vagategalegi, once ; 
vagatuegi, vagaruei, twice; vugerue, both; vagatoligi, three times, 
third time ; vagavesi, four times ; vagahangavul, ten times ; vagahan- 
gavul gaiono, sixty times ; vagavudolue, hundred times. The prefix 
vaga is used to form multiplicatives, and the suffix varies between gi 
and z, or is absent altogether. The causative prefix va is seen in 
vahava, how ? 

58. Interrogatives: gaivihe, gevihe, how many? as many as; 
vagagaivihe, how many times ؟‎ 

59. There is a particle ta used with numerals which is found also 
in Maewo, NH., and may be compared with Ambrim te and Mota ta! : 
ta tol, three; te gailime, it might be five; te gaivihe,? how many 
soever it might be ; homu te vudolue vagatolu, it nfight be three hundred 
pence ; te bit? tea, ever so small. 


XII. ExCLAMATIONS 


60. di, address ; aiie, there ! well done ! e, vocative ; precedes a personal name : 
eke, ha! ida, come on! het, don’t know ! can't say ! hogo, a hogo, hogo a hogo, verily 1 
ko, well then! sums up; nge siu, assent, yea; wi, address; a hogo wi, verily! nigo 
wi Netui God, art thou the Son of God ? 


"1 MIL., p. 346, 54. 
.2 Mota ta visa. 





Rama 
By H. W. Bar.gzy 


RISE difficulties ‘Have induced me to publish in the form of 

an article the text of the Khotanese Rama poem. It is of 
interest to both Indian and Iranian scholars, not least perhaps to 
our confréres with whom we are not at present in contact. It is 
hoped to publish a commentary and translation in a subsequent 
paper. 

À description, with short summary, of the contents of the poem 
was given in a lecture to the American Oriental Society in Baltimore, 
April, 1939, and will be shortly published in the Journal of that 
Society. Reference for the present may be made to that account. 

The text is contained in three MS. rolls numbered 2801, 2781, 2783, 
written on Chinese paper, in cursive Khotanese script, and now pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Nationale. I first read them in December, 
1937, and subsequently obtained photostatic copies. I wish once 
again to thank Professor Paul Pelliot for his permission to use them. 

Tibetan fragments of the Rama story, to which the Khotanese, 
text is akin, are described by Professor F. W. Thomas in the Volume 
of Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, 1929, and 
by M. Lalou in the Journal Asiatique, 1936. 

Most of the text is now intelligible, but a commentary will be 
needed. Here only a transcription is offered. The lines are numbered 
according to the lines of the MSS. It is evident that short lacunae 
exist between the three MSS. ; the handwriting, almost certainly 
of the one scribe, indicates their kinship. 

As in the Introduction to the volume of Codices Khotanenses, I have 
used à for the late form of the double dot, which I have elsewhere 
indicated by z (BSOS, ix, 523 and ZDMG. 92 (1938), 592 1). Professor 
Konow has expressed himself in agreement with this practice, and 
the sign à becomes unnecessary. It will however, be remembered 


1 I take the opportunity to refer to the somewhat misleading remarks on p. 505. 
The alleged mistakes were taken from uncorrected first proofs and do not represent 
the original MS. of my paper. Note too that on p. 598 and 609 the Chinese #4 — 
(in Brahmi script) ha:*bhud has been confused with the different Chinese 3% = (in 
Brahmi script) gatd, ga. I should add.that no “ quasi-t ” exists: the variant forms 
are due to the hands of different scribes. The use of -t- beside -z- is a further example 
of the inverse historical spelling familiar in many languages, as in Latin, Old Singhalese, 
Old Javanese, or Middle Persian. 
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that with the aksara la the two dots are always written separately 
one above the other. As before, I have used the subscript hook as 
in q for the non-etymological anusvära. To save trouble I have 
adopted the raised comma to indicate the subscript curve; and the 
comma on the line for the MS. punctuation sign ^. 


P[elliot] 2801 


| || siddham 

tta tta khu bhadrrai kalpa, 

krrakasümdà sarvaña ba'ysü, 

kanakamunä kááa| vi ba'ys&, 

ba'ysüátà busta dürà, 

haudamye salye si’ ttyàm, 

sadharmä amdarahi | 

| áaky&munà sarvaña ba’ysä, 

$ara bada karya sahye:, . 

$üka ttye ééam kina, 

khvam | ésta bu’ysye badna, 

padämde himdva ksrra, 

mahaigvara bahya: tta 
gauttrrai, 

mänavai sta | ye au, 

phara éästrra siya u stika, 

si’ và tti carya üsthiye, 

mahaiévar& pajsam prra- 
|caina, 

garva ttrramdé mandala 
skamde, 

sali parye dväsä pabasta, 

khu stam vara pajsam | yude, 

hamye ttye pajsam üspurá, 

vistävai pyamtsä pichastä, 

mahaiávarà deta 

rasa |78 jastam mira, 

pajaistam jsa brrama saidà, 

haudai ra dinva güha:, 

upakarana prra|cäm vaska, 

cvai ksa'mda tta ttai hamiya, 

si’ m] tti güttairä nvaiya, 


nara nata jvame valska, 10 

basa’ teve nera jsa hamtsa, 

phara bada vara stim mümde, 

ttifia kgr rä éürä pañümdä 

| rre sta ye daáarathà nüma, 11 

ttye hivi pür& ysa éürë, 

si’ cu sahasrrabühà:|ngma 12 
hamye, 

si’ stam rre rruátà yude, 

ämäcäm hàrvàm hamtsa, 

si’ va rre byaha bude 

| pharäkye hiña jsa hamtsa, 18 

hasürü jsäm vara vastä à 

küsta mümda brrgma ysadà, 

brra|manam padamja sg", 14 

khvam kva’ga’ hisimda satta, 

&gamdüka vrraitti yanimda, 

na pa|simda avajsama hàysa, 15 

si’ mi sam aysmya hiña, 

cimdümana cimdye tvà, 

rre parye | avajsam kvà'éa', 16 

khu và tti paskyasta iste, 

yanü mi brrüna pajsam, 

cimdgmanä jsai | si hamira, 17 

hvada khasta ysaujsa prranjtta,- 

sam khu rre àsam' yamde 

baysa js&m rasta si’ | irkà, 8 

rrumda va kügta ye khaáe', 

khu hà rre paskyästä ist, 

sta khajauttä pavam bimda 

| namamdrrye brrgme rrumdä, 19 

vista rre tti pasta cimdye, ۱ 

$üka ye brrama ysädä, 


_ na ma disté|khaysa iryam, 20 


cà'yà stam yamda si’ ysädä, 

amaca harva brraste 

ama ra stam cim|dya ränj, 

didrram herü ca ma na ye 

yudamdä hàvüiyà rrumda, 

mahe pu's&ma|na jasta, 

jsaina vīra khvai ye bvam, 

camda fíaéü tye hve’, 

numadrrüna pada tsüñai, 

jauya usta tsüfiai, 

ustam và bvama pa’ tte, 

brrastamdä brrgmam ysada 

khve na ya pada phara, 

| rre bada byaha vafia 

na jsam pa prraca haiysda, 

giida ha brrama prrara, 

. saiddha éarà | tta tta va 
byaude, 

guha: ha pyamtsä najsauste, 

&màca harva hvasta, 

aürüsü tta tta | hvamdä 
rrumdi, 

tti ra khu mi khaysa parye, 

rre bvestä küsdi virästa 

svana ha härva haste, 

ada güha: jaitta | vasta, 

inàva paráa'rü yamda, 

naisté nama sala na taka, 

rausta tvà brrama gü|ha:, 

hamye drràn maiysdyüm 
ksyna, 

paji tsve hadai hadai, 

hüsävai pürakä kva’éa’, 

| sai? tta hve khu ra mg 
jvai, 

eve na khaysé ne jsàm ‘bisa, 

güda ha brrama prrara, 

ada | yudà mani rre, 

sahasrrabühü: rrumdam rre, 

güha: ysye tcamna jvem, 
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hamyai drram mai | ysdyüm 
pūra, i 
vista sikä aysmya vira, 
paraéva rama brramanagai, 
sam ttani prraca | hauste 
kárga' va ca burai taka, 
si’ pā sam tti padi tsve, 
garvà ttrramd& mandala 
skamde 
| dvasamye salye si’ pátcü 
bida tva saidé sara 
avahye: brrahmam: jastá, 
ga'sta | paraéi’ avai nvaiya, 
si’ mi sam paraéä’ usthiye, 
püsa pasta kusda’ virasta, 
| vara vira küsdi vista, 
tta bajsäna gamda hvaste, 
rathä dirye mista tta hve, 
nada na | dam vaska vadimdä, 
khvai bvara nada ye dahà: 
narada harva spastamdä, 
mü grra|hasti asta gi’ sattä, 
cü stam vä samda dyū, 


hamdara hvamda tta hvamda, 


gi’ mu sa|ttà hera imda éau, 
aürastámd& harva rrumdä, 
rre ttimdà $amda spaste, 
pyästa ha pa|rau tta paste, 
pvai’syarai küsta yai satta, 
khu va tsvai ca ttü bijesa, 
si’ hä sam mistä | tti hve lo 
va a, 
paraéva rãmã brramanasai, 
ca ttü püd& münai pye, 
ca và ysyai | münà güha:, 
nargma va phara và ida, 
amarsa’-prrapttai stüna, 
rre pa|sta hasta va bayara, 
dijna ra jsàm rrjjsà pina 
imda mam dasta pharäka 
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sve’ nà'|yüm éamde bimdä, 42 

naramda hà pyamtsästä rre, 

hastä bimda hiña jsa hamtsa, 

rrumda | ysira éüri pa’jsa, 43 

vañai sam bimda paáü' 

baysgä pünjnai bara, 

paraéva rü|mà ttye jsäm ya, 44 

ahau:rrji sidhä éarà, 

*gachamda śūje kva’éa’, 

paraéva rama | hasté Sandi 45 
murrde, 

paraga’nal baysve krriye, 

Tre pasta jsjna pasate, 

paraléva rāma paskyüstä 46 

kgrrafivà kamthva tsve, 

rrumda jse brramana nà'ste, 

sa|hasrrabühà: pūra harya, 47 

di $amde pacena pyüva, 

cvam paca pada rjna 

| dvásamye salye tta sika, 48 

puna hiye rrümdakyü nvaiya, 

natca khyne västä na|ramda, 49 

tti sika éau rgmä hamye, 

Se’ ra jsàm rraigmam nama, 

busta baiáá prracai vi[rä 50 

paraéva rama cvàm jse pyarü, 

khu pyüstämdä ksirva hvandä, 

rrümà hamye | $üràm myafia 51 

cu bura sam uhyasta fye, 

vilau pünà gvana na tsiya, 

| Traismam şi’ fianau rraga’, 52 

tti mj dva hamtsa panava, 

küysdamdà parasva rami, 

brra|stimda küsta tta daitte, 58 

garva aétä vara stam müfiye, 

tti khu ata éüje pyamtsa, 

na | paysamdamda hvastäna 64 
parya, 

tti khu ata hamda garam, 
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paragva rémii kü|sta ya 55 
mümja, 
ttūśā disa’ na ja vastiya, 
bijesyamda brr&tara hatsa, 
a|darü ye cvam pyatsa à, 66 
vari sam paskyàstà ista, 
tti khu hamgvamda éüje 
drraya | hvàmdai vara stäna 57 
salata, 
y8ira ysaisa'ga cvam ya 
hamtsa, 
Tamé paraáva | rÿmä biysiye, 8 
hamgrrautta Samdya hvaste, 
vahamdä nästä aida tcijsam, 
va|dastai püna jsa uhya:ste, 59 
paraéva rümàü uysna narada, 
hamye va jabvi dara ttüryam | 60 
diéta, 
sam ttani brramana jsamdä 
hastü ysära pharäka, 
ksirafiva brragtamda sa | tta, 61 
Stra tte küsta imdã mi, 
tti ra khu mi samaväyä khaste, 
raksa ysam nà'styà jimga, 
| dagagrraivé rakgaysü ysáta, 62 
düva 4ã rrjiia jsa hvästye, 
spastamdi jauttaisä nvaiya 
haudàm|di vyäranä tvà, 63 
tva kamtha jimd& padaád&, 
padjmai raysau ttüéa, 
dagagrraiva ra|ksaysü paste, 64 
savayal pyanarii siña, 
parauša rë mistaiia ttàja, 
jimga sam ttürye | étaka, 65 
pyamdamdi ra mista savaya, 
nigamdi mištaña ttaja, 
na vahamda pifrma ka tsvà, 66 
vira bimda ttaja gvahafia, 
raga'yü ye éastrri dasta, 
vrraitta vastara|nyam bvaka, 67 


khu dye ttü sava paraustä, 

biysiyai natcai vistate, 

uysgaustal spastal ttü 

| cu sP hirü aétä mara, 

va à jidaka ya,‏ لو 

rasa > > yimuw’s<d’>i<jsa> 
pade, 
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| khu hamya ksumdäm badva, 

ttifia ba’da jsim ha ava, 

rrigma rama tti hamtsa, 

khu dyamda | tva strriya da 
sirka, 

paraustüm aysmii pa'jsá, 

brriye jsa basta vistata, 

na na tsvğ | sam vara na’sta, 

pajaistämdä nara ja tva, 

bästämdä عکنل‎ vi haysa, 

ée’ baysa | hastarä myañä, 

hamtsa jsa samam yudamdi, 

prrahajanausté agapya fiada, 

karavjna | kara yudamda, 

hamdrrauysi mur& na asti 

cu hà tva byaéda” kara, 

mara müña | mygña kare, 

gi'jà mura cu vara paáamdà . 

ttye jsa va büñakya pherde, 

aravi na <p>œ>aļ|śä vim 1 
hugväna, 

khu éau ttrraima hamtse kina, 

vira va parasi’ viátiya, 

khu mani | éüje vira, karma 

gamjsa na hama hügväna, 

Se’ ra jsàm khu gä viátiya, 


1 vim crossed out. 
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vara vi|ra tta tta ya hatha, 
bisavänü khu gä usthiye, 
éüje na ksarmi padimde, 

| s%' hatha na hamya rasta, 
jastàmdi ttü vara stana, 

ssa tc} ma’ña aha vijsyamde, 
| tta tta ra va haudva tti, 
baysafiva byaha yanira, 
ksTrañva kiysdamda éüra 

| ttiña ba'da jsim hà à, 
dagagrraiva raksaysä pirma, 
hamdrrauysi àáa' pathi, 
spa|sta vā éamde bimdasta, 
vara strriya stiya da Sirka, 
vahaista ha éadyästä tti 

| kara hà na byàstà yude, 
strriya jsam hasta na teva, 
parajausta mura jsa hamtsa 
| tti vista pa’jsa khajautta, 
gaijá mura hamthrri ksyna, 
gal’ vaska hamphve munda, 
ttrra|ljna hijfia jsa rausta, 
murë raute jsa ttrramaste ?, 
garkhä hamye jsjna padate, 
| sü'rá jsäm samvarä nate, 
lasta pattara diéta biysiye, 
hasta tsve pindva | kina, 
nuda hà pindva strriya, 
biysiyai dastäna tva, 
hamdrrauysi äéa’ palng, 

tta ra khu mi rrismam rrémä, 
ata vara haudva damña, 

na va ya sijsa bia, 

i|-garáà nvasamda ysairkä, 
dyakya hvastamda u ysairä, 
natca-yna hamya éatcam|pha 
tti ra khu mi jabvi’ dara 
raistamdä küysdamdà bisa, 


3 ttrra, scribal error or variant sign for itu. 
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10 


18 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


21 


22 
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pa’jsarga kascya jsa 

| tsvamda, 
nai busta küstai vijsyàm, 
tti khu ata makalüm ksi’ra, 
vara makala sta ye | mista, 
ysädakä haphva-jsem, 
tta tta nvastá áamde bimda, 
khu ja garä hiya ttrraikha, 


H. W. 


BAILEY— 


28 dau siigrrivé nama makal&, 


| brrastàmdai khu ra stam jvi, 95 


khu hamyai da ysamgar& flaéä, 
sq” tta hve uma 
ca vaña cai|staka stirau, 


hamgrrihya:rä brraukala mam, 


vaskaista haudva pasta, 
‘ksa’rma bidamda | pharaka, 
éüri và aphärä hamye, 
78808 makala hautam ye, 
haysa tsvamdä | ksärmana 
hamtsa, 
$üje jsa hva hva tevàmdà, 
murrdamdà diga’ vi tcadà 
baysa|fia cambva kusda, 
pasa’ k&là nada dyamda 
grraña, 
cu stave kumjsa ttjma, 
dvasa|mye salye tta sika, 
vara ava éüje pyamtsë, 
kascya ja vara éüje kv&'éa', 
na’ |sta cimdgmana vira, 
patca ttikye diáa' vi stana, 
küsta makala sta ye ysädä, 
| makala dyamda brratara 
jauysa, 
tta hvàmdà sa jau ra na 
jvirau, 
vistarana hvà|üar& vasta, 
tti ha tti güd&mdà rastä, 
mahe dva brratara stam, 
ysäda pye jsina | pasate, 
rruáta kanam sa’vaksa pana, 


26 


27 


30 


31 


ge’ ra jsām | nandä makala, 

hama-sima $üje mümdämdä, 

nandà makala jsamne’ na’ |sta, 

ama Éüra stirau hamtsa, 

adar&'và gihya:rä jse, 

aysam Sirkafia yanüm 

| khu aysä byehjme rrusta, 

Süka ttyàn makalam bimda, 

amäjai parau yanüm 

| tti makala śūje mimdamda, 

na fiapye kam jve aste, 

ttai hvamda sä ayem balña, 

paysafia hama adara jsanäm, 

uhya:stai pina jsa rama, 

mud pasté | pve’ha: jsa 
Samdya, 

nanda makala aska jsa rruéta, 

yüda pajsam rrigma rramii, 

ttai | hvàm:dà sä manî pa, 

ysira aétä khirai kascya, 

sijsa kina cvai na vijsyäm, 

ama | disva’ vidasva’ tsüta, 

pammarai bvirau aśka, 


nanda makalà parau tta paste, 


jambvi|ya sijsa panasta, 

hauda hada küéa’rä yämdä, 

khvai byehya:ré phara va 
yam|da, 

tti na byeha:va sijsa, 

nai ra jsàm pammara bvâta, 

hamgrrisyarä harbaisa vasti, 

| te’ma’fitim thamjüm baisa 


samdäm va khaysa ja haurüm, 


makala baiéã diéa’ vi tsvàm- 
|di, 
küysdämdä pharai na busta, 
küstei byehg:mana sijsa, 
hada ja hamgàm | a, 
viiiàm svi tej’ma’fa thajimda, 


95 


36 


37 


38 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


laphüsa 44 makala panava, 
phüda 4ã sü|n&ha: küysda, 
vara jsim va sünaha: bimdä, 
aüska vi savarakä ye, 

$e şam |da hivi tti, 

samdà tsva khaysé va basta, 
binasa simdala sika, 

mera va | nvaéamda ksüna, 
ga’ tti hva &'gtyara ttà, 
makalifia tci ma ña grrame, 
svi hva|da khaysa hamye, 


ttai hvadä sa küsta va byeha:, 


makalifia tc} mą’ ña | grrame, 
sa’ tta hva sijsa panasta, 
sījsa jsàm dajagrraiva hauste 
lagäpürä ki|[ki]thai baste, 
ada ra makala hamáre 
tojmaiüm thamjimda ttyam, 
ci phüsa maka [la ttü hirä 
pyüstà, 
vari sam natcästä naramda 
samdusta maápya tsvà, 
na kaista | mistä tta hva, 
phüsa makala butta hirä, 
nai sa hada gva're, 
gai khvai gva'ri 
rrumdü | pyamtsai gva’re, 
hadarai makalakà pyüste, 
vari ha kva'éa'stà haistä, 
ttal hve | s& mam và gva'ra, 
ca ttü pyügtay& da firkä, 
makala hvà bimdam byista, 
si|jsa kina pammara bve, 
è kafiai hamphve styüdà 
pümye vaj tcj'mg'fia ttürä, 
ttai | hve sa mam va gva'ra, 
pada a rrumdä vi tsüm, 
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48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


58 


54 


56 


57 


59 


sarvamdai nasim stana, 
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hamtsaka gam | gam tsvamda, 60 


bimda ttäja ramgä vistava, 

makala hà na darva üca, 

gai’ ma|kala dasta jsa biysiye, 

aysa قاتا‎ ttrrvàyüm 1 üca, 

tha jsàm va rastakä gva'ra, 

gilda hà makalakä pyamtsä, 

sü'rü ttrramdä makala na 
ttrrvasti,? 

adarina ttàjà khu | a, 

harbiáai hàmurá tsve, 

vari hà paskyàstà Îştê, 

ttai hve sa ütca paramdem, 


| khu na py&mana haudva üca, 64 


parya nà'éta sve bimdä mam 
vaha ttà ttrrvàyüm ? ü|ca, 
myàm ttàja khvai ajimde, 
vara gtünal tta tta hve hasta, 
ada hiré cvam va hvalyi, 
harbišüm hämurä tsve, 

mata mam brra vi pa’jsa, 

ca ttü stam’ rahäsä paciña 

| ca burā ye pvistà rahasa 
harbjéi güdà hasta, 

adari ttaja khu a 

varai | na'sta sü rë parye, 
khu hamgva' rrigma rrãma 
güda ha ragta phara, 


bijesyamdä | brratara hamtsa, 
. hina hà bayam baysga, 


sarautam ästam birga, 
jabviya pa|rau pasamda, 
hamgrrisyarä harbaiéü vaste, 
jabviyà makala hamtsa, 
katha | bisa jinä birva, 

tva raksa’ysim hiya aüska, 


1 Hrru- error or variant form of tfuv-. 
2 trry- error or variant for 0 


/ 3 See Footnote (1). 
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67 


69 


70 
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usthtyamda hina biysam|ja, 72 
pastäva mistye vyüha:na, 
mahà-samudrri ramgà vi ava, 
vara nà'sta na ttrram|da 78 
hamya, 
bijesyamda vara stam tti, 
khu ttrrgmam mahä-samämdrrä, 
nandà makala va|ra stam 74 
hve, 
vilakà stam styem ka’, 
brramanam paréa’ yudem, 
passeyam hambada | biéä 75 
pisäna ma filiva vàstü 
khu ma jsa và hatsä yamde, 
bäfam jsa hà|gtà u vasta, 76 
paraustüm aysmü ivi, 
tte ra khu mi pisai busta, 
makala sikü ara | hanaste, 77 
jaysarümà tvà va haude ` 
üca tvi maram hamate, 
brramanäm tta|ka bura 
krrära, 78 
cu varttimdä avari yamdä, 
ysirü *ttü güha: ra jsimdä 
pi|sàna avajsama yamde, 79 
tti rahasa nvid& natcästä, 
tta varttäña tcaura sa ksa’te 
| aùdā maram khvai na 80 
hatcyäre 
khvam mijsye’ haudà ysairi, 
hamyem drram kamala hana 
| haysgama byaudem pa'jsa, 81 
kina ttrraiksa’ maram jsa mire, 
ma@navam sanäm yudem, 


| haba dyàm pisai kina, 82 
khvai vasuátá aysmü vasta, 
khvam {$4 śā paramjsa, 

| ttai ménavaä sanàm 88 


‘yudamda, 
nai patsa 42۲21 haura, 


H. W. BAILEY— 


ahaurrda ma paskyästä | tty 84 

ca burü hira ide garkha, 

sampé hiéam ttrralau 4a, 

tica tvi na vahanimde, 

| na js&m tha vahgnà gväna, 85 

ttai hvämdä vaña ttà sam, 

hi n&'ya sagyau üca, 

| khu mi hi nà'stà yude, 86 

hina jsàm harbiéä ttrramda, 

hi üstam bustamda | bisa 87 

khu na pahaistà hîna nama’éa, 

tti ra khu mi iñaka ava, 

naysda lagä |pür& kamthe, 88 

tta ttai dyamda ada va daitte, 

üsanv& pyaurva, asa’, 

niéamda ha|lahaja biysämja, 89 

pajsabrriyamdä cakrra u küsa, 

padamdamda büysa sve 90 
| samga, 

makalana hivi chadä 

hviyasam hivi rathä, 

birgàm ttrralaphäm 

ttyàm | hivi nàya maysairkä, 91 

hastäna hivi basa 

aśām hivi rachanai, 

bi|riysya $amdà mista, 92 

gara ttrraikhye harbaiáa vaste, 

burste nasti Sadya paste, 

ci ra[ksa'ysa ttü hiré busta, 98 

jambviyà àva biysaurrja, 

aürastämdë vara stam tti 


| dasagrraiva raksaysä rrumdä, 94 


rrigma rráma jsa hamtsa 
hina àjimd&mdáà .... 
End of roll 2781 


P. 2788. 

fragments of lower parts of — 1- 
&kgaras. 

| gaistä pvà'styüm tvare; 2 


RAMA 


pang rathä nvàs& u dämmä, 

nadam skalä éamda tsau, 

| bisai jamda raksaysa bisa, 3 

nai busta cšsta ra tsäm, 

&màáca miétara dva, 

gra | hvamda pü tta jasta, 4 

jabviya thyautta rrumde, 

strriyam kina janave jämdä, 

| padāmda jabvi myfiia, 6 

rre قرو‎ ye nahausa puri, 

stëm rre pamcübhaijfia‏ لو 

ra." | jsa &tam aude, 6 

khu phara bve’ ttrriyaéÿ’näna 

haudämdai avam ttye, 

phara busti | ttrriyasq’nana, 7 

nahausá rre parau tta paste, 

aysa stam jastv& sarbüm, 

aSa pa|sta haiysda viátarü, 8 

hüvathäta tcarsva ttumna, 

sa’ và rre üryüfia tsve 

| «na haryünäm tcarkyàm 9 
kina, 

di bahya: pärautta še, 

mámj&üna khynaka dye, 

ha|ysgamastá màmjà naradä 

pyamtsi hà mumjakä a, 

brragtai sa küsta ām tsai 

haysga|mastá ma va gvera, 

sal’ tta hve sä nara ysà 

pustaka va äm tsüm, 

daha kamsa | ttakü ste, 

khvam na hama skiita ragai, 

rrumdü khanai hamye ttani, 

bijagnai sa | khatta sP mistà, 18 

rrumda *ra ? kvà'$à', rrinaka ya 

dvy&m teimañäm jsa hamamga 

| sai tta hvà khvai sa na ra 
tirrvayida 3 


1 One lost aksara. 


2 


10 


14 


būśarā büéa vatàkye, 

ca ttü dyai khana vi ttrràm 

gva’ | và müña pyamtsä, 

rrumda jsàm £a tta tta ye 

khu gvari vari si mide, 

na ra busta khu | yanü vafia, 

agtamda gva'ra si’ tti, 

samai byamda jämdä rrjne, 

nvaiya ha rrum|da va tti 

yüsà' ajimdamda tti, 

tti mà'va ja sta ya sā 

ksumdai ra tta tta hvà tti, 

| mam ām ada yüsi' ksame, 

asthamja và éau ttürü visti 

ma’vi ra tta tta hve hasta, 

| ada bihi ttuda sta yiisi’ 

khu ha pi mira vara stam 

ksumdai ve kamnama tti 

| ttai hva sä évera mira, 

sam khu a byehüm: yüsr, 

aysdrrautté ma’ püsa pasta 

| mudà tti khu ysagarä kura, 

rre ma’ nasphüsta natcästä, 

sava hà ma’va ja | bimda, 

pharakyam mà&'vàm hamtsa, 

yüsi' hvadà ttye ma’ bimdü, 

arañi dye | vara sta rre, 

gi’ và rre pasta narimde, 

hasta Sela hastàm späste, 

cu stàm hvadam|da rriysütte, 

aga ra aépara hvadämdä, 

khadara jsim hauska 
hvadamda, 

|. khara tti jsàm hvata 
hvadamda, 

strriya khara kharà tti hva, 

ada a$par& khada/ram 
pyamtsa 


s 


2 Blurred ra. 


3 tirrv- error or variant for tt&9-. 
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16 


17 


18 


19 


21 
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ma vaska hauga’ra ttimdä, 

hvàta stàm na hvadà yanü, 

kharai ra tta tta | hve hasta, 

khadara tty&m prrara viéü na, 

kina maha güjsarimdä pa’jsa, 

| mire a ahvañe ! stäna, 

gal’ tta hva ávera mira, 

sa khu a a$parü byehüm:, 

| khu hà haista, khadaram 
pana, f 

haskaistai brraih&: khadará, 

hatcastai mida | pastä 
Samdya, 

éha: stänai và si’ khara, 

aépara thiya ttye, hvada 

u | hamdarye Í khari tsva, 

rre spasta kithasté bva’sti, 

patca nada maápya tsve 

| kharam bimda hväsä bude, 

bimda maépa va tti, 

büysa sta ye tvara phara | kye, 

$à büysa caukala tta hva, 

ma vaska và sau ttürü tha, 

hvas& vara | kharä bimda 
stana, 

caukali tta tta hve hàstü 

adi àm nada na vijsya à, 

nva | kharam éau phvai diétä, 

gi’ maha sau phvai dyü, 

mastai va bisa bya hause', 

| ttai hv& sa évera dyü, 

pada va hvasa vara 

khu tha mira évera mira, 

sam khu a bye|hüm: hvasa, 

caukali tta tta hve hasta, 

a na [a] nahausa pürre ste, 

ca vaña śe strri|ya udaisa, 

hajaisdi jiyakä rrüyà, 

Tre pyüsta ysirai nisate, 


27 


28 


31 


82 


34 


37 


H. W. BAILEY— 


sû pyüst& saïsa jsām rre, 89‏ | چا 

Saysdà hamye strriya ūdaiśä, 

éakrra jastä alye | kina 

steñe güna cairá hamya, 

amaca ha tta tta tti, 

hasdi yudám|dà prraulye 
bimdi, 

&yanà và$àm'd& yamdi, 

na hamgüsta ysura yuda pa'jsa, 

khvai | busta na ja sta nâste, 42 

sl’ diya mājai rre, 

jambviyàm virasta tti, 

pastrriya hàstü pahailya, 

khvai bustä tta hà pahaiya, 

tahasa mina hvasta, 

ha’éa sa uska birada’, 

vira | mandala skämda 
maysairkä, 

üpavaysä hauda hada, 

si patte lastäne và, 

raha | sarba éakrrä hîvî, 

valahyam: aéam jsa haustä, 

bimda é1 pasci disä, 

khu ttü bye[hj:ne dista, 

pürrüm tva hina biysamja, 

disai và dase dyam, 

gva agam hiya tti, 

| jambviya jsàm hà ttrramda 47 

bisa lamgäpürä kithe, 

hamdarai pva’hna: varaira, 

stün& ha'|sà hiye kasva, 

hamdarai diéira, 

hamdarai hästä gvahamda, 

ysura na yude sam tta | tta 
nà'stü, 

rrigma rrümà tte hvamda, 

ca ttü imda cu và na pyaye, 

tte hvàmdà si u|pavaysä 
yamde, 


40 


al 


48 


1 Possibly ahvartia. 
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visamam hifia jsa purrdä, 
ttye vaska mi hà tti, 
nandä makal& | وک عط‎ gva- 51 
hamda, 
varai yuda nera jsa büñe, 
khvai daśagrrīvä raksaysä dye, 
nera js% | büfie yamde, 52 
ysurü yudà aphida pa’jsa, 
saidé gai’ ttisima tsve, 
raha: vahamda | disaipyi, 658 
khvai busta sä fiyaustüm 
biénä, 
tti alska pyaurva aa, 
myam samy|drra stanai si’ và, 64 
ba’ vüdà ajavaisi’ thiye, 
cvai skauya sattäm bimda, 
tta tta bilsira khu bura, 55 
khvai busta mamdrram bvaka, 
gvihà: rrüm ga’stamda tte, 
bimdaihà samkhai|stamdà, 56 
ajavaisi’ gimma pahai, 
pated hà dagagrraiva ttl, 
prraharam nifäta | prräsä, 57 
hairthamai rami hiye, 
ttera bimda ttrramdà si’ ttifii, 
sve’ nà’stä éamde | bimdä, 58 
hamidakä u makala u hvaridä 
haysgama bidämdä pa’jsa, 
tta tta hvamda éülje 59 
pyamtsä, 
rrjma hamjsaigdi miräm, 
hamidaka harbaiga vaña, 
raksaysäm deta halmyadiim, 60 
sanam yudamda jivai vija, 
khu hama rrama drrünai 
thyau, 
sq’ tta hve éstyara 
| ttà aysai va jehüm: thyau, 61 


375 


hamavamdà garü vi asta, 
amrratta samjiva arva, 
nayj|mye dia’ halal, 62 
äsemjä شاکه‎ maysairka, 
süpiyäm 1 gühàm: ksira, 
vara, bise | uca jsa hamtsa, 63 
raysayam éü'hyàm: ttü, 
ttye jsa hama drrünai thyau, 
nandà makala baysvà | hauta, 64 
gi m] tti parvachi tsve, 
hamavamda garä vi a, 
arve nama hämuri tsva, 
| gi’ mj tti arve udaiéë, 65 
gara ttrrairkha parsta 
maysairka, 
püsai büda raysga vi hà 
| raysäyam éu’stämdä thyau, 66 
hidamda rgmà ttant, 
prraharam cvai ye prräsä, 
gai’ bura mü|ñamdi bi, 67 
hamya vi drrünà rrümà, 
hamdrrauysi pyaurvà aga’, 
dagagrraivé raksaysü | nà'stà, 68 
sijsa jsam êra biysiye 
hampga’sté rama ttani, 
sve’ na’sta pünyau ttü, 
na ? va pastä sam tta tta 
na’ sta, 
| spästämdi jauttaisä nvaiya, 69 
jiyi drraivi küsta aéti mi, 
dyamdai sa pai hivi, 
hva|radai asti bimda, 70 
ttai hvamda sä khu da éürü 
ava, 
hvaramdai pai hivi asti 
tham|ji müñam va, 71 
si’ ha pai hast haraste, 
uhyastai pina jsa rama, 


1 sipirayam with ra struck out. 


2 Perhaps ۰ 
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pasta va | pva’hi:na éamdya, 72 

garéa jai bastamda thyau, 

tcamgalai na'stamdà dva, 

gl’ và tti asta palhaisa, 

hamdrrauysi 444’ sti raysga, 

hamgaisté nand& makala 

gal’ nästä éamdya hvaste, 

| varai agtamdamda jsanë, 

sanam yuda vara stam tti, 

na ma jsanyarü bajam näsyarä, 

| harye vara stàna ajsa, 

tti rrümà& rraisma hamtsa, 

sijsa va hatha prracaina, 

88a-salà | müdai vistamda, 

rama tta hve a dida Sürüm, 

khu stam sau sattä vijsye 

. ysurrjü, 

| cvam stam và bimdästä js&te, 77 

ysira stam bisa tta tta rrysde, 

khu ja kattalä bahyg | bagara 78 
riysde, 

rraigma tta tte hve hasta 

di samde à'jsa ysirü, 

fianau va biáü | mam rräéa’, 

mūra khvam hve’ hedä,‏ هک 

pharäkä hastarü saittä,‏ هو 

sijsa hà pyalsta hasta, 

hagargva bisa vatakye, 

ng vijsye haïrstai vira, 

nada vijsye ttadi ttü 

cvam hväña irki sala, 

ssa sala miidai büjve, 

prraña jsam pastamdi sijse, 

khu | hvà sam tta tta hamye, 82 

ivahamda vari áadya nästä, 

bakaka drrauta biysiya, 

ista và hiña jsa hamtsa, ۰ 

mahä-samudrrä ramgi vi ata, 


74 


75 


76 


79 


83 


vara nāta ysurä yuldämdä, 84 
hviyasà agapya ñaśa, 
bid& samudrri khu mürimdä 
sam, 
vara mi | hà ttani niéamda, 
bimda padva ajam éasvam, 
nata biéã bhavana pagamda 
| diga’ vidaéa’ vira pahaiya, 
ata va jambvi vira biga 
pürauysarmä thyau | rahi: 
marana dü S&nü na purrdamdá 
ttye jsai هک‎ ñausta, 
armbharisä u mahade|ta, 
tty&üna astamna pharaka, 
rruda ya gira püñümda, 
cvàm saittü samanyau | vaña, 89 
cvàm rrümà ye rraisma hamtsa 
2و‎ vaña maittrrai aste, 
aysa pated éikya|/myna 
sarvaña ba'ysà, 
difagrraita raksaysä ha, 
ba’ysä pyatsä jsäranakya | 
ny sta, 
gi ha tta tta hasdi yude, 
tta ttama ttugye ba'ysa 
cu ma rrümá | pünyàm baista, 92 
vala ma ttà parija tirrvaya,+ 
khu ja ra bve ysamtham 
jimga, 
| ttye sa jsjna hama daya, 
bu’ysä jve pharäka bada, 
vafiam mi udviya | étäka 
ba’ ysiistasta al’ ga yanirau, 
artha-bhaugä hvästaña 
suhä:näm | spyärä hairstai 
vira, 
hii ttamdi püña tsimdä kira, 
Long blank roll. 
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1 Hrrv- error or variant for ifü$-. 


A Zervanite Apocalypse I 
By R. C. ZAEHNER 


F all our Iranian sources for that form of Zoroastrianism which : 
recognized Zurvàn as the prime principle of the cosmos, the 
Selections of Zütspram are undoubtedly the most important. We 
have seen (BSOS., IX, p. 573) that in his first chapter Zàtspram 
assigns to Zurvàn a decisive róle in the creative process not found 
elsewhere; for it was he who handed to Ahriman that “ black and 
ashen garment", “that weapon, like unto fire . . . that containeth 
the very essence of Az”. In so doing he was making no idle gesture ; 
he was presenting Ahriman with one who was to be at once his most 
powerful ally and his eventual destroyer. The results of this action 
are related in the thirty-fourth chapter, an edition of which is offered 
here. Though our text is at some points exasperatingly corrupt, our 
chapter does seem to throw additional light on the mysterious figure 
of Jéh, the Primal Whore, and to support the theory advanced by 
Professor Benveniste that woman belonged, in the Zervanite system, 
to the evil creation. We hope in the near future to be able to offer 
an interpretation of this fascinating chapter: in this article we have 
confined ourselves to the text and, in the next number of this Bulletin, 
we will add a first translation which we hope will be of use to such 
students of religion as are unfamiliar with Pahlavi. 

For the text, as for my edition of the first chapter, I have used 
the unpublished edition of Anklesaria (vide BSOS., IX, p. 573). ‘Since 
the text still remains unpublished—with the exception of a vocalized 
transcription of $ 35 in BSOS., IX, p. 576—and since it is as yet not 
practicable faithfully to reproduce the Pahlavi script in this country, 
I have resorted to an unvocalized transcription, adding the vocalized 
transcription below. 

The unvocalized transcription is intended to serve only one end— 
to enable the reader to turn it back into the Pahlavi script with the 
minimum difficulty without distorting the phonetic value out of all 
recognition. For this reason I have avoided Bartholomae’s system of 
always representing y with n, > with d, — with a. Inthe main I have 
followed the system employed by Professor Nyberg in his Tezte zum 
mazdayasnischen Kalender, but, believing the prime function of an 
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unvocalized transcription of an unpublished text to be the exact 
reproduction of the original I have been unable to follow him in 
a number of small points such as his suppression of the Waw quiescens 
and the rendering of w by yy even when that is its obvious phonetic 
value. It has been our aim to avoid ambiguity even at the cost of 
linguistic barbarism. If a true picture of the original is to be presented, 
` linguistic absurdities must be borne with. 

For the transcription I have followed the following system :— 


(i) 2» is transcribed >, h, or x : even when representing 5+ 3 I have 
written > or À to avoid confusion with ور‎ or 43. Thus &irw»l for éa0riyàr 
du. S» for SYD: (dev, AH), 'whrm for Ohrmazd (ur spy). 

Gü) ,و‎ always b, even when representing £ or v, or y resp. 1, e.g. twb»n 
for tuvan (epo), gb» for jeh (my) GBR-b for mart-e (yy). 

(ii) 5, y, g, or d, not f, %, or z which are ambiguous, e.g. dmyk 
for zamik (nf), gonw for jan (y), ywyytso for Zoyet (esp). With the 
diacritical marks, 3 is represented by d, 5 by g, 5 (which, however, 
does not occur in our text) by y. Thus for 5 yo we must transcribe 
TND. 

(iv) 99 or 45, either s or 5 + 3, that is YY, gy, dy, etc., e.g. hngyë- 
for hangéz- (oew). 

(v) y w, n, r, and in ideograms <: not even when representing 
Aramaic 1; thus KE» for KI» (234, har). The Waw quiescens at the 


` end of words appears as w: in the middle I have usually transcribed 
w, but sometimes if it follows a phonetic n, I have preferred n, e.g. 
tnnowmnndyh for tandmandth (4551 99589). 


(vi) $ always z. 

(vii) رو‎ always Z. 

(viii) y. always را‎ though its phonetic equivalent is overwhelmingly 
T. J appears as L 


' (ix) Ç, always m. ,Ç usually mn (mw, mr), but when representing 
Aramaic A, H. 


(x) ej, always p, even when representing. f. 
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(xi) ری‎ always č, even when representing ž, f, or 2. The following 
coupled forms should be noted: (a) ey, »p or -č (resp. hp, xp, hé, xë), 
e.g. »pé for apad (apay). (b) es, y (d, g) + Š not p. (c) درم‎ is dis- 
tinguished from ey, e.g. kypwtw for jqjej3a, Kyy&wiwe for P999 
both equivalent to kifiot. So also »sčw for asp ر(دووع))‎ séyhl for 


spihr Aanes). 
(xii) x, always š. 
(xiii) qo, always t. 


(xiv) J> always y. 
(xv) For e representing andar I have written BYN. On the 


one occasion when it occurs in this text attached to a verbal ideogram, 
I have transcribed yt. The sign X does not occur. 

The Copenhagen facsimile K,, does not include our chapter. 
Bk. breaks off in $ 26, and for the remainder of the chapter we have 
only TD. A brief account af the MSS. will be found in BSOS., IX, 
p. 573, and in West, SBE., 47, p. xvi. 

The chapter falls into three main parts: the first is closely 
paralleled in the Bundahiin, but the latter two are quite distinctive. 
Here is a brief summary. 


I. §§ 1-20. Colloquy between Zoroaster and Ohrmazd. 


(a) §§ 1-15. Ohrmazd tells Zoroaster that the Resurrection will 
be bodily, and that men will not be like shades. Zoroaster asks how 
men’s component parts will be brought together, and Ohrmazd replies 
that just as it is easier to repair a casket from already existing parts 
than to make it without wood, so is it easier to bring about the bodily 
resurrection than it was to create the universe. He will summon the 
bones of men from the earth, their blood from the River Tigris, their 
hair from the plants, their breath from the wind. They are unable 
to give them up, for they cannot distinguish the component parts 
of one man from those of another. 


(b) § 16. Ohrmazd speaks of his own omniscience and his ability 
to distinguish the one from the other. 


(c) 88 17-19. Airyaman, the Messenger, is sent to collect the bone, 
blood, light, hair, and life of Gayômart, Masy& and Maëyanc. 
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` (d) $ 20. Ohrmazd reveals how the bringing about of the Rejuvena- 
tion is easier for him than his twelve main acte of creation. 

IT. $$ 21-29. Comparison of the Rejuvenation to different 
phenomena :— š 

(a) $8 214. To the building of a house: creation is like the floor, 
the progress of Religion like the walls, the Rejuvenation like the roof. 

(6) § 25. To a dark night and the Sun rising in the morning to 
banish the darkness. 

(c) §26. To the Moon which after waning and disappearing, 
reappears and shines with the light of the Sun. 

(d) §§ 27-9. To the year and the regrowth of vegetation after the 
death and drought of winter. All things return to their original state. 

III. § 30-54. The Zervanite account of the defeat of Ahriman 
and the Rejuvenation. 

(a) §§ 30-4. When Ahriman invaded the creation of Ohrmazd, 
he was accompanied by the Primal Whore whom he made queen of 
her species: she then had intercourse with the Blessed Man (?). 
Az was appointed commander of the demonic hosts. 

(b) § 35. In the beginning Zurvàn gave Ahriman a black garment, 
a weapon which possessed the essence of Az; by means of this Az 
will swallow Ahriman's creation, and will herself die of hunger. 

(c) $8 36-7. Az divides her nature into three, desire for food, 
sexual desire, and the pursuit of pleasure. 

(d) $$ 38-9. Artvahiit and Airyaman come down to earth and 
stop men from slaughtering cattle. Men live on milk, and a quarter 
of the power of Az is diminished. 

(e) §§ 40-1. Their children are less troubled by Az, and cease 
to drink milk; a half of the power of Az is diminished. Their children 
eat nothing at all. 

(f) 88 42-5. Az, unable to get food from the creatures of Ohrmazd, 
devours the lesser demons ; she turns against Ahriman who is smitten 
by Ohrmazd: she herself is smitten by Sros. 

(g) $8 46-8. Sd’yans is born: he will complete the propagation 
of the Religion which Zoroaster had only partially effected. 

(h) $$ 49-04. The stars will leave their normal course, and springs 
of fire will appear on earth. Water was the element of creation, fire is 
the element of the consummation. Water will dry up and plants wither. 
As the mighty battle in the beginning was by water, so will that in 
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the end be by fire. Fire will appear as a mighty horseman, and there 
will be no more doubt. 

From the above summary it should be clear that Zatspram’s 
account of the Rejuvenation differs very considerably from all others 
including that of the Bundahtín. As in Manichaeism Az is the chief 
of devils and scarcely inferior to Ahriman himself. Nowhere else do 
we find her activities so fully described. 


THE SELECTIONS OF ZATSPRAM 
Chapter XXXIV 


MDM plkrtw krtlyh 1 
apar fragskart-kartarth 


(1) ‘YT RYN dynw! -wgwn nmwtw ? ystytw YI’ zltwitw 3 MN 
` [ku] andar dën dyin nimit  ēstēt ku Zartust had 


when pwrsytw ° Y I" tan-wmndn* PWN dmyk BR: wtwltw 5 
Ohrmazd pursit ku tanômandän <i> pat zamik bē viturt hend 


PWN plékrtw tonwmnnd LYWHL YHWWNd »ywpw yk 
pat fraskart tanômand apaé bavénd ayap asäyak 
hwmvmkwyb °. 
humanaktha ? 
(2) "whrm» Y T tnnwmnd WHEL YHWWNG ? »wzynd `. 
Ohrmazd <guft> kw tanomand apaé  bavënd uzend. 
(3) Wt zitwktw pwrsytw ‘YI ZK MNW BR? wtwltw 3 KLB 
ut Zartušt purs ku dn kē bē viturt, sag 
W* wy BR; wend5 W gwlg W ° dlmnkw? BR; bwltw čygwn 
ut vay bē wisünd ut gurg ut dalman[ak] bē burt, ëëyon 
LWHL L hm YHMTWNd ۰۰ 
apaé 6 ham: rasēnd? 
(0) 1 krbl y Bk. 
(1) y inserit TD. 3 nmwiny TD. ° zliwyétp Bk. 4 inmwmmm TD. 5 wtylyty 
HWHWHà (SGA) TD. © bis scriptum in Bk. 
(2) 1 om. Bk. ? om. TD. 


(3) 1 om. Bk. et postea zltwxdiw legit. * om. TD. 3 wiliy TD. t om. Bk. ° end 
BE. `* om. Bk. 7 kyhimn Bk. 
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(4) -whrm gwptw :Y ‘MT LK MNW zltwit? HWEPh 2 »DYNt? 
Ohrmazd guft ku ka8 tō kē Zartust heh  [aSak-at] 


kypwtww y ty dlynw krtnw -p»b® twn? PWN krtnw tygwn 
kißõt- ¢ daren kartan apayéh,*adak pat kartan 0 


hwgltl YHWWN»h -MTt d: L»? bwtw :Ptw PSK WNtn f psyt ? 
hugartar bavéh, kad-atdar në būt ut-at britan passäyi(an) 


Ppytw oywp 'MTw kypwtw!? YHWWNtw" Pš omtkw -ywkw 


apayit, ayap kad  kifôt būt,  ut-aš [an] ātak(?) wak 
MN TNY BR» wšwptw L/WHL  peytn pyty 13 °. 
haë dit bē viduft, apaë passaytan apayet ? 


(5) zltwštw 1 gwptw ‘YI MT d1 HN: kw bwt HWH-h hwgltl 
Zartust guft ku kad dar-*é tak bit — heh, hugartar 


YHWWNtw HWHh YT MT di L bwtw HWE:h W? ‘MT kypwtw? 
büt heh ku kad darme bat heh, ut kad 1 
tkw hwgltl bwtw HWEh'. 
atak(?) <évak haë dit bë višufty,* hugartar būt heh.. 
(6) ~whrm» gwptw YI LH%nw denenw MT L: bwtw! HWHd 2 
Ohrmazd guft ku avešan daman, kað nē būt hênd, 
m ? blyhynytnw * twb’n bwtw W K:N (MT bwt W wiwptw 5 L'WHL 
am bréhénitan tuvin bit, ut niin kad būt u vifuft,  apaë 
pexinw ° hwgltl `. 
passaytan hugartar. 
(7) MHm  HWHd! bn hnoblt-lnw ptylptl y wtwltnw? 
¿m hênd 5-an hanbartaran patiyraftar ۰ 
tnn'wmnndyh °. »ywkw dmykw MN MDM 3 nlesdtl y * BSLY: 
tanomandih : wak zamik *kë apar nikds-daitar à gost 


(4) 1 eltwxétw Bk. 3 2۷ ۲۲ ۲ ۲۳/۷۰ Bk. ? om. Bk. recte. 4 -wj 18, Bk. 5 »pdéb 
A 
(Pow) Bk. ‘ote Bk. "jy inserit Bk. 8 PS@Wiy Bk. ° PWNextw TD. 


10 kyyčwty TD. 1 YHWWNytw Bk. 12 pro peyin pyty, pe xtwyhytw legit Bk. 

(5) 1 złwyžy Bk. * om. TD. ? kypwwiww Bk. * ab $ 4 restitui. 

(0): HW Hh addit Bk. * HWHnd TD. °?:MT,TD. 4 blyhynyty Bk. ° IF inserit 
Bk. ° peyiw Bk. 

(7) 1 HWHnd TD. * wb TD. ° MN MDM MNW MDA TD, pro MN MDM: 
` om. Bk. 
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W stw’, W pyb y :NSWTe»n ~ cywkw MY: nks dštnw ° pt 
ut ast ut pih + martomän: ak ap nikas*daštar(i)> pit 
W xwnw - »ywkw »wlwl y ? dštl8 y wls? W 1° mwd» ,ywkw 
ut yon: ak urvar i dakar 4 vars ut moo: évak 
lswánwyh 4" ptylptlyh y راد‎ -cywkw hm?? wtw ZYm 
*ras-roëmh* patiyraftar[th] + Gtays: — &ak ham vit im 
HY: ywyšnw 13 dmn PWN plékrtw hngm'- 
Jan <i> x'&ün daman pat fraëkart hangam (apàó dahat (??)). 
(8) MDM KLYTWm! dmykw he? B'YHWNtw? چاو‎ W 4 
apar xanam zamik, hač-iš x*ast ast ut 
BSLY: W5 pyb y gywkwmltw -pryknw `. 
gost u pih +  Gayómart  aparikan. 
(9) YMRRWNyt dmyk YI' éygwn YHMTWNynm! MT I» 


gop& zamik ku yon rasēnam kað mé 
DNH? BR. ? HWYTWNm YT ktl4 ZK y LH ۰ 
én bé danam ku katür ün i avé (ast ut gost ut 


pih, ut kalar am 1avé ?» 
(10) MDM KLYTW MY’ y ‘lng’ y? -YTw dglytw MN Iwtn 
apar x*antam> äp i Arangi hast Diglit hat rotam, 
YT MDM YHMTWNyny ywnww? y ‘LH y lystkw 4 ۲ °. 
ku apar rasën xon i aë t risak — martom. 
(11) YMRRWNyt Y Ti tygwn? YHMTWNynm MT L: DNM 3 
gopet <ap» ku — yon rasénam, kad në *én 
BR: HWYTWm -YI ktl ZK y LH ywnw W 4 kwtl ZK y 
be dànam ku kalar an i avé yon ut Katar an < 
«LH ۰ 


avé ? 


(7) ° stn TD. om. TD. 70m. Bk. *détlyh Bk. ° y inserit Bk. 1? om. TD. 


7 45) 52 sic TD: Faw praeponit Bk. !* om. TD. 1 xwyssny TD. 

(8)! GLYTTWm TD. * bis scriptum in Bk. ? B‘YHWNiny TD. ‘om. TD. 
5 

y Bk. 

(9) 1 Wāw ad m ligatum adjungit Bk. ? DN AI TD. “om. Bk. * وا‎ Bk. Sy 
inserit Bk. 

(10) 1 lng Bk. * om. Bk. ?:bi Bk. *lysty Bk. 

(11) ! ۰, inserit Bk. ? j addit TD ad finem lineae. * Bk. mutilatus usque ad 


primum it! ZK. “om. TD. 5 *LHy TD. 
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(12) MDM KLYTWm! »wlwl W MN? LH BYHWNm wis 
apar xanam  urvar ut hat avé = x'üóam vars <i> 


lystw :NSWT» °. 
rist martom. 

(13) * YMRRWNyt owlwl :YI' tygwn YHMTWNynm? MT I» 

goa urvar ku 7 rasenam kað 8 

NHw? BR HWWYTWNm* ktl ZK y LH® wls W® ktl 
*en bé danam (ku» katar an i avé vars ut katar 
ZK y LH‘. 
an + ave? 


(14) 1 MDM KRYTWm wtw MNW LH B: YHWNm gnw y? 
I apar xanam vat, *had ave adam fan i 
LH? lystkw :NSWT ` 
avê risak martom. 

(15) YMRRWNyt! wtw YI tygwn YHMTWNynm MT I»? 


gopet vat ku yon  rasënam, kað në 
NHw* BR HWYTWm‘ YT kel ZK y LH HY: ktl ZK 
*én bé dànam ku katar Gn i ave fan, katar an 
y LH 
1 ave? 


16) MNW 1 >whrm HWHwm MT pré? ]wm PWN dmyk 
P 
(man) ke Ohrmazd ham, kad apüó nikirom pat zamik 


MY: 3 »wlwl lwánnyh wtw PWN lwšnw dhánw * BR 5 HWWYTWm 
ap urvar rointh vat, pat roën didisn(?) bē dànam, 


ywkw MN TNY BR» šwsym © MH PWN wspw ° d'nännyh PWN 
bak haë dit bē Snasem: 66 pat visp-daniinih, pat 

Iwánw mynányh ر:‎ MN TNY »wgwn wéyhym éóygwn 7 
roën-mêniénih čak had dit oyon vidihem čēyön kad (mari?) 


(12) 1 Bk. mutilatus usque ad lystw. * M, TD. 

(13) 1 W praeponit Bk. *hic mutilatus Bk. ? Iranice az, “ ego,” at cf. $$ 9 et 11. 
4 HWWYTWm TD. 5<LHy TD. “om. TD. 

(14) 1 W praeponit Bk. *om. TD. ? y inserit TD. 

(15) 1 YMRRW Niy Bk. * ZK addit Bk. 3 Cf. (13). 4 HIWWYTWm TD. 

(16) 1 ۰۰ inserunt ambo. ? موم‎ Bk.: nkylyiwaddit TD. > I inserit Bk. * dhinnyh 
Bk. 5° inserit Bk. *wsč TD. 
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šyl wNKD-n? y PWN dmyk PWN ° hmywy pré téynd 1° 
Wr Ci) matakan (doxt5,9 à pat zamik pat  ham-yoy fraë tačēnd 
ywkw RYN TNY HN: Y Tm n kel NKD »wgwn BR» šnsym čygwn 
evak andar dit, é kum katar matak: öyön bë šnāsēm čēyőn 
MT GBRy 30 »čw HWHh KR: sywk bd ymkw?? y y? 
kað mart-€ 30 asp heh, har mak ۲۵۵  yamake i 
ny8n y pts ‘YT kbl »čw L: -Mt ëyl dwytw ZK 30 ymkw 15 
nisan-€ pat-18 ku katar asp ۵۵, [kad Sir doyt,] an 30 yamak 
رها‎ YKYMWNd »YTw YÓBHWytw HWYTWstnw2* KR 
aynen ésténd, *adak | kamet dànastan, har 
ymkw y1” MDM -HDWNytw nyén y PWN ymkw BR änsytw 
yàmak-é apar grat, niëän ç pat yamak bē šnasët 
۷ 7 kbl ssw °. 
ku-m katàr asp. | 
(17) MDM YTWNm -ylymnw plystkw: MNWS plémlelyh? 
apar *fréstam Airyaman fréstak ke-š  fraïamkärih 
RIN xwyškolyh 3. 
andar x"ekürih. 
(18) BR YHMTWNynytw -stw W1 ywn W vis W Iwinyh 
bë rasēnēt ast ut yon ut vars ut rofnih <ut> 
HY: y gywlmltw W = miyp? W < mwyšnmwb 5 
jan + Gayomart ut *Mašyā ut *Mašyānē. 
(19) Pš pyšwpd L'WHL pstwm stw y gywkmltw : PE 
ul-a$ 280865 apāīč passatom ast ç Gaydmart, ut-aš 
ZK y mšb W nvyyb! hmptwstw? ginkw W2 ondkw BR 
an i *Maëya ut *Masyané ham-patvast gaënak(?) ut andak bē 
YHBWNm 4". 
daham. 


(16) 7 ndbn Bk. * transposui. ° om. Bk. 1° tnd Bk. !! mom. Bk. 1 ymkb 
TD. 32 om. Bk. !* yn Bk. !5alter Waw otiosum praebet TD. 1° YWYTWstnw Bk. 
17 مر‎ y om. TD. š 

(17) 1 plystkw Bk. ‘y inserit Bk. ° xoyšbly Bk. 

(18) 1 om. TD. om. Bk. 3 myyy Bk. ‘om. Bk. 5 0 piae TD: 

Jo: Bk. 
(19) 1 om. Bk. * W addit TD. *om. Bk. * YHBWNiw TD. 
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(20) Pm ‘L hmpextnw 1 L/WHL YHBWNtnyw? hwgltl 12 dmn 
ut-am 6 ham-passüytan. apaë dàtam  hugartar 12 daman 
ZYm PWN 3 bwn BR» YHBWNty ~ pltwm MTwm »synvn wyn'ltw 
im pat bun 8 dat, fratom kaS-am asman vinart 
'stwn >n MDM dii] MNWš MN hyéw kwstw L: HWHd gyt»nw BR» 
astün an-apar-dastar ke-§ hat het kust ne hend gétehan be 
détl4- W dtykl >MTm dmyk wynltw m»nkw — »synvnw MT 
dastar; ut ditikar kaS-am zamik vinart miyanak G> asman *ku 
¿L kólby 5 nymkw L+ nzdygtl bwtw hwnemkyh y zltkw y wykw 
0 katar-ié-ë n&mak nē nazdiktar bit, humünaki v zartak + xayak 
mənw xykw- 5 W stykl :MTm xwl&ytw blyhynytw : 4 wm 
miyan (t> xayak; ut sittkar kad-am x*arse — brehenit ; 4-om 
»MTwm mh blyhynnyt - 5 wm 
ka8-am mah bréehénit ; <5-om kad-am star bréhénit;> | *6-om 
MTm BYN -wlwln? KBD gwnkw Ing W painy? BR 
ka8-am andar urvarän tas  gonak rang ut *tadtin be 
YHBWNtw °. 6 wm -MTm RYN »wlwl هراد‎ PWN »sywüsnyh 


dat ; *7-om kad-am andar urvar ütaxyé pat 1 
BR YHBWNtw 7 wm :MTm? ywikw ‘L dmyk™ BR: bwltw 
bé dat ; *8-om kaô-am xošak 6 zamik be burt 


W PWN hngm y? pré wyššnw y bbwmnd?? YHWWNd L% 
ut pat hangüm i — früé vayëiän [+] baromand bavend, ö 

ywknw y :NSWT»nw W 15 gwsóndong 5 YHMTWNd?’?~ 9 wm 
xarin à marlümän ut gospandan rasend ; 9-07 
MTm BYN NKD zhkw BR» wynltw MDM 1۶ nhwptw 1° D 
ka8-am andar matakan zahak bë vinart, apar nihuft tak 
BR wtwltw ° Pm ywdt* ywdtw BYN ZK wdšnw ® 
bë (nê) viturt, ut-am yut yut andar Gn 0 


(20) 1 y ad finem lineae superseribit TD. ? L'WHL Y HBWXNiw Bk., bis soriptum. 
3 om. Bk. t ddblyh TD. 5 kwbléy TD. ° usque ad xw in ywliyty mutilatus Bk. " usque 


. ad ssywédnyh om. Bk. ® °. inserit TD. ° Am addit TD. 19»AfT, Bk. 1 usque ad 


woxéénw mutilatus Bk. 13 om. TD. 13 bbwmnnd TD. 14 ywlsytw addit Bk. 15 om. TD. 
16 usque ad :MUTm proximum mutilatus Bk. 37? in TD. lacuna patet. 15 MH BK. 
19 hwptw Bk. *° y inserit Bk. 31 ywdiy BYN ZK mutilata in Bk. ™ obdiny Bk. 
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pytkynytw 2 'sbwmnd** W dlym 3 W pyb W28 slwbww 27 - 
paylakeni ast yin mõ ut drm ut p ut sriiv ; 


dhwm:8 ,MTm tnnwmnd mwlwn PWN pl mdlwy 29 
dahom ^ ka8-am ianómand murvin pat parr (andar? andarvay 


wdynytw 90 ~ yéódhwm?*t :MTm MY LGLH™ '"YTwyh 


vädenit ; yäzdahom ^ ka&-am ap ` pad thastth 
hwwmwkyh y pré Ipp] YHBWNtw dwédhwm 
humanakih [ç] fraé raftar dat ; duvazdahom <kad-am afr 


LL MDM bwltl y MY; 34 webnynytl?5 y webnw °. 
dat? ul apar burtar i ap, vürünenMür i vardn. 
(21) hwmən°k t YHWWNtw <L domdhinyh * dynw Iwbkyh plškrtw 
humanak būt [6] däm-dahišnīh, dén-ruvakth, fraškart- 
krblyh? L d'étny y ۰ 
kartārīh 6 *desitan 4 yanak. 
(22) 1 čygwn ktkw PWN 3 pz] plémyhytw y? -YTw bwm 3 
eyn katak pat 3aßzār fratimihet i hast büm 


dyvel* W škwpw W ZK y5 dm dhšnyh bwm dynw lwb'kyh 5 
dwar ut aškoB; ut an i dām-dahišnīh bum, dén-ruvakth 


dywl? pl&krtw krtlyh 8 -&kwpw `. 
dwar, fraskart-kartarth  aëkop. 


(23) ¢ygwn ‘MT GBR: BYT: 1 YOBHWytw wylstnw? GBR 3 
Gyon kad mart xànak kamét  viräsian, mart 3 


BE» wüynytw š MNW * -ywkw PWN bwm wylstnw ywkw PWN 
bé — 0 kë @ak pat büm wirüsian, ak pat 


dywl® :hytnw W ° sywkw PWN *kwpw krtnw  plhytktl 
dar dGhaytan, ut &vak pat  aëkôB karian frahaytaktar, 


(20) ?? Wāw inserit TD. *4>stomnnd TD. 35 dlmn Bk. 2 om. TD. 3"5hobwy TD. 
35 W praeponit Bk. 3۶ ondlwky TD. 3° wdynnyt Bk. 9: yhyndhwm TD. * Waw 
apponit TD. °° pro hwmwkyh y, hmemwyhyh Bk. 34 y inserit TD. ?5 whnynyty TD. 

(21) ! Awmkyh TD. ° y inserit TD. š y inserit Bk. t BR’ TD. 

(22) 1 W praeponit Bk. ?»-DY Nw `` addit Bk. 5 y inserit Bk. ‘4 dywd} Bk. 
5 om. Bk. */wbyh Bk. 7 dywdl Bk. € y W addit Bk. 

(23) 1 BW YT», TD. * W addit Bk. ? wéyt TD. 4 "ywpt addit TD. 5 dywdi Bk. 
* om. TD. i 
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W ywdtw ywdtw PWN ZK’? kl BR YK:YMWNynytw * D 
ui yut . yut pat dan kar bē &stenit : tak 
bwm wybstw W ° dywl 1° chytnw Le &ystwt °. | 
bum virdst ut dwar ahaxtlan], nē Sayast. 


(24) LH MNWs BYT: plmwtw 1 lwinw los ۱۷ PWN énd ‘L 
ave ke  xünak framit, ron ükàs ku pat ¿and 6 

plém YHMTWNyt W 3 PWNE? plhytlelyh y LH y tkwpw kvl 
fratam  rasä, ut pat-ič frahaytkarth + ave 1 aškoB-ka<r>tav, 
pygwmeny bwtn Ldt dylwwstyww 5 ‘MT dywl L-plém mtw 
apé-gumün bitan ras, ^ der-vistax". kad dwar 6 fratam mat 
DS LH MNWS ékwpw BYN” xwyšklyh -kkwpwynytn -wgwn 
[tak] avé 2  aškōß andar x°ëškarth, aëkoBenitan oydn 
hwgl9.éygwn <LHéné 2 PWN kl ZYbnw PKDNwy? °. 
hugar čēyön avēšān-ič 2 pat kar  v$üm patemar. 


(25) W TND: hwnenkw bwtw plikrtw krtlyh? J LYLY: y 

ut di  humänak būt fraëkart-kartarih 6 Sap í 

tl MT 3 LYLY: L sl -ZLWNyt ywliytw 3 lavlkw y gyhnw »wéytw 
tar: kað Sap 6 sar Savet,  x"arí& 3 kanürak i gehan uzēt 


W L'WEL ‘L NPSH gywk mtw W 4 gltšnw 5 plémynytw ZK nwkw 
ut apas 6 x"& gyak mat ut gartiin frazaménd, [an] nok 


PWN. sty%&inw YHWWNytw W ° tm? W€ t1? MHYTWytw `: 
pat  spééiën bavet ut tam ut tar zane. 


(26) hwmwkw bwtw ‘L mh MNW 15 RYN’ کر‎ 15? BYN 
humandk bit 6 mah ke 15 andar vaxšsšn, 15 andar 


lpšnw YHWWNyt . ‘MT bwndkw bwtw -wywpt-k nwk š L'WHL 
(nayrfsiin. ۰ ka8 bavandak bit avénapiak, nok  apaë 


(23) "| addit TD. ad finem lineae. 8 YK.YMWNytw TD. ° om. Bk. 1? 21ص‎ 


Bk. HU bsp TD. š 

(24) 1 Waw inserit Bk. 20m. TD. 3 plékw addit Bk. 41» TD. *gylsbyw Bk. 
5 pro miw D (resp. minw y), myiny y TD. " om. TD. ° hugl Bk. * ZKšmë Bk. 1° PWN 
KBD Bk. ۱ 

(25) 1 TNNY, TD. * y inserit Bk. * om. Bk. * pro miy W, mbb Bk. 5 °. inserit 
TD. et lacunam habet. “om. TD. " ۰, inserit TD. * om. Bk. ° W inserit TD. 

(26) 1 dynw Bk. *om.TD. ?-»wympbk nok, mutilatus BK. 
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ZL: WNytw MN yxwlšytw štrwhl4 y lwinnw ‘PWN bm pytkw 
zāyēt, haë x"arëet 3adriyar +i ronan pat bam paytak 
YHWWNyt® gybn y  lystyytw | L'WHL  dhänyh ptš 
bavët : gehan i+ ۰ ۵4 apac-dahisnih pat-13 
pytkyhytw °. 
paytakthet. 
(27) hwmmk bwtw L SNTw MNW PWN whbn dbytw wikwptw 
humanak bit 6 sal kē pat vahärän drayt vifkuft 
YHWWNd PWN lemynw bl YHBWNd W ptytw plóm bl 
bavend, pat hāmēn bar dahénd, ut (pat) patéz fratam bar 
YHWWNd PWN dmstnw hwškw W mwltw hwm»n’k YHWWNG ۰ 
*dahénd, pat zamastän husk ut murt humanak bavēnd. 
(28) MT wnylšnw y SNTn stwlykyhytw mtrw LWHL L 
- kad eimwrión i salan spurvtkthat, Mir apaé 6 
gywkw y nywstynw mtw 1 YWM W LYLY: hwnd ptmny -ndlwy 
gyak 4 nax*istén. mat, rod ut sap havand-patman, andarvay 
nslykw ptmnykw YHWWNd 
nisarik (?)-patman[tk] bavend. 
W mwlt;íxyëw hwmmk MN hwik djnw. dly&n nwkw wig 
ut murlüyez humanak ۳۵ husk. daran draytin (i> nök varg 
pytyhynd W nhl wékwpyhynd `. 
<sypexthéend ut nihal viškðßrhēnd. 
(29) »stylenyh I/WHL dhányh bd KR» &yhbnw plém بل‎ bwn 
*ostkünih apaé dahiinth rü8 har éthrän fraëäm 6 bun 
hm hngwéytk YHWWNd éygwn :NSWT: MNWénw YHWWNEnw 
ham, hangosttak bavénd, éyin marióm  ka-šan bavišn 
MN twhm twéynd čygwn »wlwbn MNWénw YHWWNšnw MN 
hač  tohm tačēnd, čēyön wrvarün kē-šān bavišn ۵ 
twhmkw bwndk plémyh PWN ‘hmtwhmyh °. 
tohmak; bavandak-fratamth pat ham-tohmih. 


(20) (rh Bk. 5 hactenus Bk, cetera desunt. . 
(28) 1 post lacunam ۰, habet ood. ` 
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(30) PWN dynw »wgwn pytk YT -himnw ‘MT BYN L dm 
pat den öyön paytak ku Ahriman, kad andar 6 dam 
dwb:bstw dwádynw ghdyww? sltk »wgw PWN hnbtw d'étw ¢ygwn 
duvarast, duíden —jeh-dev sarôaküyo<n> pat hanbaz dàst čēyön 
GBR NYSH ghb? hnbinw T MH BNPSH -YTwy š> 
mart zan(i» féeh-é hanbaën <bavdi; ¿€ xat hast [i] dev 
gh? Pi dwšdynw 4 ghdyww? sltk bn "pstnw BNPSH 
jeh: ut-a$ duiden feh-dév sardak bán(ük» af(dipst[an], xat 
'YTw sl y hmk gb: gh$5 Een gən  pytelktl L GBR y 
hast sar ç hamak[feh] jeh dévin, garan pityarakiar ó mart à 
>hlwbw °. 
ahrov. 
(31) Pš dwidynw y hmywxtw 
ut-ai dušdēn [i] (jeh-dev apak mart i ahrov? > ham-yuxt, 
*hwkynytnw d NKDnw bd LWTH hmywytyhstw Yr D 
Ghékénitan à maätakän rào apak ham-yuxtihast, ku tak 
NKDn »shwkymtw W -hwkynytkyh NKDnow bd 201 
mütakün Ghokenat, ut Ghokénitakth (<i> matakan  ràó naran 
“hwkynnd MN xwyšklyh wltnd °. 
ahókenünd, hat xéskarth vartand. 
(32) 'Pš ‘HL wéytw s&hptw srdl y BNPSH :YTw +w: Pš 
ut-af pas vidit spühpat sardar à xat hast *Áz: ut-aš 
4 sbhptw PWN bmklyh pré YHBWNtw HWHd :YTw -’m W 
4 spahpat pat hamkarth fraë dat hend, hast Eim ut 
dmstn W zmn W sèw hwmmkyh y xwbsn W ywhpplyn W 
Zamastän ut Zarman ut Sé, humanakth + y'arasän ut *y"arBarün ut 
nymlwé W »p»ytl ^ 
némroé ut apaxtar. 


(33) séhptw MDM wéytw W >% gnk srl W ondk 
spähpat apar vit [ut] Az, gasnak(?) sardar ut andak 


(30) 3,036... * JO: i NL coda tine sss '4002y- 
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srdl y »YTw swd t&nw-ytwnwt zmn wn mwdk »ytwnwé 
sardar, i hast sud itin, 20۳7-16 zarmün *šēvan  mobak, 200-8 
sčw pbybwtw W :ybwtw °. 
sēž —frehbüt ut *apebüt. 

(34) PWN plškrtw pltwm ë] y ë BYHWNyhytw:: »YTw HN: 

pat fraëkart fratom tari Az y'a&Wit ; hast æ 

bd MH s®hptw srdi :YTw »prykénw dlwény ~ :hlmnw dwádynw 
ra (ë spühpat sardar hast(4» *aparikan-i6 družān, Ahriman 0 
nylwk MN «LH wyë:. 
nérók haó ave 8. 

(35) PWNé bwn lwb:kyh dm MT zwlwn ZK kip? 

pat-ó bun ruvakth<t> dam kad Zurvin an karp 

ptmwnw y tlykw W >twrwstlgwn lwbkyh bd pré í :hlmnw 
*patmok + tarık ut Gturastar-gon ruvakih ۵۵ frat ó Ahriman 
bwltw PWN DNH pwitw YI" DNH°YTw ZK wb y راد‎ hwmnkw 
burt pat ên past ku ën hast dn zay + Gays humanak 
swünyk W hmk dmn pté >witpwwmnnd BNPÉH gwhl y >ë 
sõčišnīk, ut hamak dämän pat-i$ öštapömand, at  gühr + Az 
dlytw © MT zymnkw y 9000 $NTw BR L plém mtw ZK 
darét. kað zamünak + 9000 sal bë 6 frakam mat, an 
MHt PWN BE» ptylptw YT BR: b&b hlwstw :yww y 
Gt pat (bun) bë *patestat ku bë hatéh harvisp ay" à 
'Sbwmnnd L :dwstyh? y »whrm dwstyh y NPSH BNPSH 
astomand 6 adéstih i Ohrmazd, dosth i xê, xat 
Iwyánw y MDM :ywkw bwnyëtkyh YI hm ZK MNW 
<uirraviën i apar evak- bumištakīh, ku ham an kë 
pzyynytl ztl bwndkw L: plémynytw PWN .LHénw y 
aBzayéenitar zatar, bavandak ne frakaménit, pat  avëkän — zü 
pryk woów HN: y LK BR: ywyytw? dm LK ywtw PWN 
*apükih Az ë à 10 bē Xoyê, dam» i0, xat pat 
swd pré YMYTWNyt MH L: :ypytw MN :wbrm dmnw 
suð frat mirët, ë në ayāpët hat Ohrmazd dama, 


(35) e j addit cod. ad finem lineae. * gç ggg. ° (EP: 
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xwlinw: hwnemkyh y zgwy MNW RYN MY; zywndk W 
Karin, humanalah + <vadzag-e kë andar ap zwandak, ut 
D MY hmy hwkynytw -Pš BNPSH ptS hwy zywytw W :MTS 
tak ap hamë ahokenet, *aš xat pat-ishamé — zwé, ut kad-a3 
MY, h& LWHL :HDWNyt mwltkw hwikw * YHWWNYyt `. 
ap hač-iš apaé *graft, murtak husk bavet. 
(36) W tw :ywkw éyhlyb: I» twhn YHWWNtw »hwkynytn D 
ut Az vak-čihrīhā nē tuvan büt ahókenitan tak 
dmnw plkndk YHWWNyt ZY& zwhbnw PWN ywmy lwbkw 
daman parkandak  bavët, *aí 20(h)ran pat yume rwak 
YHWWNtn y BYN dm bd 4, 3 bytw y »YTw ëyhlyk BR’ čyhl 
bilan i andar dam ra, 0 3 bayt i hast čihrīk, be ihr 
W bylwnw MN éyhl- éyhlykw ZK MT BYN ywltlyh MNWé 
ut  béron hat ëihr.  éihrik an ۷۵ andar y*artarih — ked 
HY; >wbš bstkw BR» éyhlykw kmkwmnndyh y MDM 
jan ‘ows bastak: 02 ¿hnk — kamakomandth i apar 
gwmy&nw MNW BNPSH why KRYTWyhytw MNW PWN 
gumétiin ۵ xat Varan x'amihet ke - gai 
wynšn y d, BR ZK y ondlwnw hngytyhytw W ëyhl y tnw 
vénién +ç 0 bE Gn i andarôn  hang&Ahet ut ihr +ç tan 
PwÉbpyhytw © bylwnw MN éyhl oléwkw y L ktléy nywkyh 
ostafihet : bern — haé čihr ark + 6 katar-it-é navakih 
y HDYTWNyt »ywp -Snwytw `. 
a vent ayap asnavet. 
(97) KR; twpy ‘L 2 bytw. ZK y éyhlyk -YTw swd tšnw © 
har ۵8-5 © 2 bayt: an i čihrīk hast sud tum ; 
ZK y BR» ¢yhlyk -YTw ly@kw ptylkw ZK y bylwnw MN éyhl 
an + bé ¿hnk hast rēčāk patir@k; an + berin hat čihr 
*YTw :pwlyk hndwytn pynyh BR: L: YHBWNtn - 
hast -appuriha handoytan, pemihà be mé  datan. 


(35) * | addit ood. ad finem lineae. 
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(38) HN: >YTw MNWs SLYtlyh BYN plwnd W -pdwm pytk 
& hast ké-§ vattarth andar fravand. ut [aBdom] paytak 
YI -opdwm éyhlglyh y tw bd -Swhitw PWN hmzwhlyh y 
ku  afdom *Sargarth i Az rad Aëvahiët pat hamzd(h)rih i 
'ylynnww plystky BR: L dmyk YoTWNytw L dmn MDM 
Airyaman — fréstak bē 6 zamik aset, 6 daman apar 
gn wnsyh gwsčnd sltknw MHYTWtn km swsnyh*y hes 
garan-vindsih*i góspand sarSakän zatan, kam- *siitth + hač-iš 
mytw DNHé plwyty ‘YI GBR; HWHytw L »ytwnw gwstnd 
(niymüyüh; en-i6 framayét ku mart het, mā é&ón gospand 
BR» kwiytl YHWW ? éygwnt’n py’ pré PWN © K«Ninw ? kSytw © 
be kuğttar *bavét čēyön-tān pes frac pat *nün ku&et. 
(39) :MTw nzd L plfkrtw krtlyh YHWWNytw ngwxéytln y 
kað mazd 6 fraëkart-kartärih bavét, niyöyštärān 4 
'Éwhitw plmnw MN gwstnd ztlyh BSLY: W ywlänyh BR» wltynd 
Aëvahiét framan haë gospand-zatarth gost [ut] x"ariénih bē vartend, 
W 4»ywkyw nkylwkw y ود‎ BR» lchytw nywkyh y BYN tnw ۲ 
ut 4 wak  *nérók i Az bē kûahët, mevalih i andar tan © hast, 
BR» >wpyhst tmyéy tl bhlyh MHYTWNyt mdwwdykkyh ‘L &yhl 
bE ünàffihast, tam-ié tar bahrtha — *zat: *menokikih 6 ۴ 
»pyltl ptmwéyhytw dninn lwánwtl »yypwyhytw °. 
aperiar patmocthét, danisnan rosntar ayāßıhēt. 
(40) prendn y MN .LHénw ZLWNnd xw BYN tny 
frazandän +  haó ^ avéfün  zayënd Az andar tan 
ptewndtykl W tny km gndktl L ymnw ëyh L 
*apätyävandtar ut tan kam-gandaktar, 6 yazdan  *ëthr 
hmptwndtl ~ PWN -mwytlyh y yon MN pym ywlinyh wwltynd 
ham-patvand-tar. pat ämôxtärih i yazdan haë pem-x°ariénth vartend ; 


nymkw nylwkw y ۳ BR: lohytw °. 
nēmak nērūk + Az be kahét. 


(38) * .ی( ی(‎ * ۳۵۰ bavê! conjecit Anklesaria. ? 409]. 
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(41) LHšnč ZLWNšwn -ywlknyh bd hwbwd km tlykw 
avēšān-ič — züyiinün ^ ay"ariámi ۲۵۵ huboÿ, kam-tarik, 
mynwg ¢yhl W ;ZLWNénw:wmnnd YHWWNGd '- 
menók-hr ut azüqgiénómand bavend. 
(42) W HL ¥ ŠŠ I» »ptnw y nylwkw MN owhrm- 
ut pas Az*dév, nē ayaftan à nérok hat Ohrmazd 
dmn BR: L -himnw MNWS PWN séhptn srdl 
daman<raS>, bë 6 Ahriman kēš pat spahpatan sardar 
pytkynytww lwédkyl BYN L dmnw ltw ptklty ‘YIm syl 
paytakeni, ruzdaktha andar 6 daman trat patkürt kum sēr 
bnbwltw eDWNyt! MH L: »pym MN owhrm dmnw ywlinw 
hanburt  kun&, 88 më ayapem hat Ohrmazd daman y*ariin 
zwhbn *. 
20(h)ràn. 
(43) PWN plmn y :hlmnw Š y ywltkw BR »pshynyty `~ 
pat framan + Ahriman dev i "artak bë afsihënêt. 
ypdwm ZK y 4 séhptn pré KTLWNd W :HR 2 y >hlmnw 
aBdom ûn 4 4 spühpatün frac manénd ut an 2 š Ahriman 
š dw 
Az. | 
(44) pré L dmyk YTWNd -whrm ’hlmny slwš tw رگ‎ 
fraé 5 zamik — üy&nd — Ohrmazd Ahriman, Sröš Az. [ó] 
"whrm -himnw MHYTWNytw «D bwytyk bwtw tw LWTH 
Ohrmazd Ahriman zana : tak baytk būt Az apak 
'hlmnw ë] I» -ypytwy ZK bd MT -whrm> wyst dtl y lwšnwyh 
Ahriman, dar në ayapét, an-ié rad kað Ohrmazd visp-dàtàr i röšnîh, 
P3 tlykyh y -himnw pyt»lkw! slwëhbb y ptmnyk :YTw 
ut-ai tartkih + Ahriman pityarak; Sroë-ahray [ç] patmanik, hast 
mynwg y pinenw P3 pbybwtw W :ybwtwyh y -tw pyt’lkw 
menük + paimän, ut-aš Frehbüt ut *Apēbūt i Az pityarak: 
hm blyhh HWHnd PWN kwxššnw °. 
hambréh = hénd pat ky Sin. 


(42) 1 Po. (44) + j addit cod. ad finem lineae. 
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(45) BR’ éygwn Sw LWTH bytykw YHWWNyt *himnw 
be yon Az apak  bayük (n) bavét, Ahriman 
ywbkw P hmhmyml 3 2 y ywdtw gwhhl y 'Y'Tw »whrn» 
&viük, ut-aš [ham] hamém(à»l 3,2 $ — yut-góhr i hast Ohrmazd 
slwá W »ywkw y hmgwhl y -YTw »ów — bxtyktl ~  :MTš -yybl 
Sröš, ut evak i ham-góhr i hast Az i» baytiktar: kað-aš adyar 
BR: L hmymlyh gyhtw hmbtyk pylwéyhytw `. 
bà 6 hamémahh *gakt, hambatik | peroihat. 
(46) MT 57 ÉNTw <L plikrbw krblyh LWHL dL, ZLWNinw 
kað 57 sal 0 frafkart-kartarih apa 6 . 
YHWWNytw y swins stwlykglyh ZK y PWN ‘L zltwátw BR: 
bavët + So’yans, spurrikgarth Gn + ۳۵ 6 Zartust bé 
YHBWNyhytw °. 
dahihat. 
(47) MDM zltwátw »wgwn pytk ‘YI PWN 30 slkw BR’ L 
apar Zartušt dyon paytak ku pat 30 salak bé 6 
hmpwrsyh y -whrm mtw Pš dynw ptylptw Pš ytykyh 
ham-pursih i Ohrmazd mat, ut-aÉ den patiyraft, ut-aë yazdikth 
lwbkynytw ~ PWN 67 SNTw dynw PWN 7 kyëwl bhikwyh: 
ruvakenit. pat 57 sal den pat 7 kiévar bahraktha 
BR mtww ~ éygwn dynw ‘L lwb-kyh mtw dlwó MN -3k-lkw pytkyh 
bé mal. ÉEyon de 6 ruvakth mat, druž haë askarak-paytalah 
y BR» بل‎ 601 dmyk bhlyh  nylwkényw ’k’lyhsty `. 
[i] be Ghacadar zamik....1 bahrtha — mérókíüm | akürihast. 
kað Gn spurrgar fréstak i hast Soëyans parvanak Airyaman 
PWN dmyk pytk YHWWNytw PWN hmhndtkyh PWN 30 slkw 
pat. zamik paylak bavet, pat ham-handaëakih pat 30 salak 


BR» JL mynwgn y hmpsytww  d tw y plikrtw krt-lyh hm PWN 
be 6 mēnökān [+] ham-*pursēt. dat à fragkart-kartarth ham pat 


(48) MT ZK séwlgl! plystkw y -YTw swéns plwnkww »ylymnw 


(47) ? nihan vireyt conjecit Anklesaria, fortasse recte. 
(48) 1 |j ad finem lineae cod. 
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57 SNTw bwndk Iwbkyh PWN 7 kyswl BR: S'TWNyt PWN 
57 sal; bavandak-ruvaktha pat 7 kišvar bē ravel ; pat, 


bwndk Iwb:kyh >npyhytw dl wë MN demen *. 
bavandak- ruvākīh — ünüpihet druž hat daman. 
(49) ‘MT »ybgtw L dm mtw pré 6000 SNTw y -wimltykw y 
kað apigat 6 dam mat, fraë 6000 sal 4 öšmartīk, + 
P'YTw MN plwltynw BYRH »whrm YWM D lwék] L-WHL L 
hast haë Fravartéen mah, Ohrmazd ۵ tak roëkar apāč 6 


plwityny BYRH هد‎ YWM y gštw KTLWNtw YK-YMWNytw 
Fravartén mah, Ohrmazd roë [4] gast, mand ëstēt, 


L owstwlykyh y 6000 SNTw y whyčgykw 3 ŠNTw hwmenkyh y: 
6 uspurrikth + 6000 sal i vihēžakīk *4 sal humānākīh [i]: 
MH KR 4 SNTw YWM y whyčkw L» -pzwnw PWN 6000 ŠNTw 
GE har 4 sal roé-E vihēžak, më aBron; pat 6000 sal 
4 SNTw hwmwnwkw YHWWNyt ۰ PWN ZK gs nyin YHWWNytw 
4 säl humanak bavët. pat an gas nikan bavët 
y lyst'xčw W séyhl BR; ywmbytw lwbánw  ywlëytw wh stwlnw 
ç ristäyez, ut Spthr bë yumbét, ruviin (i> x"aršet mah, staran 
wwwet -ywky YHWWNd ~ éygwn séyhl wltányk »ndlwy W 
*ga8 a8venak* — bavend ; ééyon Sprhr vartisnAk, andarvay ut 
zlnn KHDH dmyk W mngnnw MN éyhlyk BR» wlitytw 
zréhün hamist zamik ut müniinàn hat éthrik<rds>1 bë *variend. 
PWN dmyk hwmmkyh y &mkyh y MY: KBDnw gywknw 
“pat zamik humanakih + čašmakīhā à ap vasän  gyäkäan 
mk bx Lolo owzynd `. 
čašmak <i> atayé ul — uzend, ` 

(60) HN: bd MH »whrm PWN MY: BR. YHBWNtw PWN 

& rad ce Ohrmazd pat ap be dat, pat 

tx plómyhytw ~ MH MY: éyhl dlytw y Iwšnkw W. wy&kw 
Glays frazamihet: Ce ap čihr darét i roënak ut vayšāk, 


(49) 1 conjecit Anklesaria. 
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4x8 swekw ptylgl .ytwhm - éygwnoMTw twm y >wlwbn 
Gtaxš soak pater(an»gar! + iohm;. čēyön kad tom + urvaran 
BR. L MY: YHMTWNyt š zwhl y  wx&kyh Pš xywytw 
bé 6 äp rasët, aš zó(h)r i vayš<āykīh, ut-aÿ y'a 
YHWWNyt 

bavét. 
(51) MT ZK ‘tx PWN dmyk pytkw YHWWNyt »pn BYN 
kað dn Gtaxš pat zamik paytük  bavä, apan andar 
L wpyšow YK®YMWNd W wins MN wlinw LWEHLw 
6 dpadisn (?) ésténd, ut vārān-ič hat variin apaé 
YK-YMWNd D MY: PWN dmyk plhstn L'WHL + »wybmk 
éstéend tak Gp pat xzamik frahistin apat 6 *avērānīh 
2 W éyhbn y MDM dmykw راد‎ hmykyh bd gwnkw 
aBspäriha رن‎ ut čihrān + apar zamik ātayš hamikth rad, gónak 
‘L whyh wxégynnyt witty W wzl »pt»wnd YHWWNd'- 
0 masih(?) *vartat — vayéakenat*, ut *varz apatyavand ۱ 0 
(62) MT 3 BYRH “L lysty:x6 LWHL ‘L :ltykw YHWWNytw 
kað 3 mäh 6 ristàyéz apaë, 6 artık bavët 
y RP éygwn PWN bwn dm W dhinw RYN kwxšyšnyh 
i vazurg, čēyön pat bun dam ut dahin andar 0 


dlwéw 90 lwé Épnw klyt] bwtw -ltykw y -YTw 30 YWM W 
<i> druž. 90 roc-iapün karetar bit, artik i hast 30 ro ut 


LYLY: PW wln y xlpstl zt] 30 YWM LYLY: PWN vt6&nw 
Sap pat varan 1 yrafstar-zatär, 30 — róé Sap pat tain 


MN MZN:Y MNWš »wIwl ptš wyáytw 30 YWM LYLY: PWN wt 

hat më 23 urvar pat- vayšēt, 30 rot sap pat wat 

MNW MY: BR» bnynytw dmykw -dlyh lwánw LL» dlyt y gwl 
k Gp bē rünenei, zamik aôar *dariën ul *dariin ç gor 
wtt BR: krtww :. 

ut *takat bē - kart. 


(50) 1 sic Anklesaria recte. (51) 1 sic Anklesaria. 
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(53) BR» tygwn ZK y RB: :ltykw PWN bwn wlšnw y 
05 êyan Gn + vazurg ark pat bun pat» variën + 
MY: W wtw y MY: swkw YHWWNtw ZK PWN sl PWN t-pinw 
Gp ui vat à ap savak bit, än pat sar pat tapiin 
W tpinw y MN +xš W Ekyptww wtw y هراد‎ -plwék `. 
ut tapiin + haéütayí ut = skift vat + ataxš aprocak. 
(54) éygwn ZK y :ltyk MDM 90 YWM ëpn &n! LWTH 
čēyön an + arfik apar 90  roë-Sapan “*yazdan apak 


W gyhh bwtw ZK PWN pdwm blk: pytkyh‏ دنک 
dévän-ié ut Jeh būt, Gn pat  afdom a&karak-paytakaha‏ 
HDYTWNyhytw spn BYN ocndlwy >t klpw GBR ds‏ 

venthét, Sapan andar andarvay Gtay3 karp, mart des, 


mynwgnw mynytw °tydyk blgy SWSY: hwmnkw Ékyptw 
ménoókün mënt, ataxšık(pat> barak i asp humanak shaft: 
'pygwmn YHWWNd ^ vov 
apeguman — bavend. 

(54) 1 gpn deletum in cod., suprascripto gn. 


“Sulphur” in Sogdian 
By W. B. HENNING 


I A PASSAGE in the Sogdian edition of the Manichean Book of the 
Giants relates what punishment the angels meted out to the 
yiyavres (Sogd. kwyét, cf. Byyšt, etc.). They apply "tr nftt ’t[yy 1-2]wqtt 
“ fire, naphtha, and ? ". It is a priors obvious that the third, damaged 
word is “ sulphur ’’, and further confirmation (although not necessary) 
can be found in a similar sentence of the Middle Persian Kawan where 
we read: pd ‘dr npt wd gwgyrd ‘ with fire, naphtha, and sulphur ” 
(both fragments are unpublished). Middle Persian gwgyrd, NPers. 
gougird, Pahlavi gwklt (see BSOS., IX, p. 90), suggest an Old Iranian 
word *gaukrta- which in Sogdian should appear as yókot or yókt. 
Therefore we have to restore [»]wqtt. This word can now be recognized 
in ywkt, Frg. iii, 16, 19, as translation of which I am ashamed to say 
I proposed “frogs” quite recently (led astray by a similar Persian 
word, BSOS., X, p. 95). . | : 


Rifa‘ah Badawi Rafi‘ at-Tahtawi : 
The Egyptian Revivalist 


By J. HezvwonrE-DuNNE 
(Continued from Vol. IX, Part 4.) 


His LITERARY OUTPUT 


TEE first thing which strikes the student of the Arabic literature 

of this period is the remarkable number of works attributed 
_to Rifa‘ah, but, in reality, there is nothing new or startling about 
the quantity, for the eighteenth century provides us with the names 
of many Egyptian scholars who produced long lists of works on all 
the subjects in which the learned were interested and for which there 
was a constant demand in scholastic circles.* Rifa‘ah had a gift for 
writing which was encouraged by the exceptional circumstances in 
which he found himself once he had become absorbed into the military 
system created by Muhammad ‘Ali. What is so pleasing about Rifa‘ah 
is the variety of his literary interests, and he must be credited with 
having been the principal actor in laying the foundations of the 
“new " literature. His verses, too, were admired by his contemporaries ; 
as a student in the mosque of al-Azhar, he wrote an urjtizah on tauhid 
which attracted the attention of one of his teachers, Shaikh al-Faddali, 
but it was never published. He was especially good at Wataniyat, 
8 new genre in Arabic literature 4; he seems to have been the first 
to have composed Watantyat and was probably inspired by French 
models; the following is an excellent example of this type of verse :— 


Lel L‏ ,3^ والفادة الاسود" 
ol‏ - حسود Jon,‏ هامی cl‏ 
oes. ee‏ 
وک شهدتم Boe‏ وک هزمتم من بنی 
ممن تعدی وطغی Poe. i ue‏ 
Sarkis, Mu'jam, 942-7; he includes thirty-three works.‏ 1 
al-Jabarti, i, 280—304; ii, 25-7; ii, 147; ii, 164; ii, 227-333.‏ 3 


? Salih Majdi, op. cit., p. 11. 
* Patriotic songs or national anthems. The use of the word toajaniych is interesting. 
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These simple lines contain a great amount of vigour and colour 
and there are many more on the Egyptian Army and the Egyptian 
as a fighting man. Rifa‘ah often put French poetry into Arabic verse 
to illustrate a point in the text. His pupil, Salih Majdi, was also a 
very good writer and poet, imitated his master particularly in the 
art of composing Wafaniyàt and translating French poems, many of 
which have been published. The better type of Azhari in those days 
had no difficulty in writing verse of a kind, he probably acquired the 
habit of versification from having to memorize the numerous com- 
pendiums, some of them rather lengthy, which were written in the 
form of verse, one of the first and most important being the Alfiyah 
of Ibn Malik. A great deal of attention used to be paid to the study 
of ‘arid and kafiyah. 

Rifa‘ah’s literary output began in France and can be divided into 
two periods, the first ending in 1841 and the second beginning with 
Sa‘id (c. 1854) and ending thirty years later. It will be borne in mind 
that he was in disfavour with ‘Abbas I, and for the period 1841-9 
there was no demand for educational works, from which we can see 
that it required the stimulus of an official position and an energetic 
chief to get the best out of Rifa/ah, although he does not appear to 
have been altogether unoccupied with literary work while he was in 
exile in the Sudan. 

In Paris, he put Agoub's (Ya'küb) La Lyre Brisée into Arabic 
verse and called it Nazm al-‘Ukud fs Kasr al-' Ud, which was actually 
publisbed there in 1827. His next work to be published was called 
Jughrafiyah Saghwah, which was printed in Bülak in 18301; this 
was a translation of a French work on geography the author of which 
is not known, for which he must have received orders from Muhammad 
‘Ali so that the book could be used in the schools. There then followed 
a rapid flow of published works, mainly translations made while 
Rifa‘ah was in France. In 1833, he published a translation on mining 
entitled al-Ma'adin an-Nafía li-tadbir Ma‘ayish al-Khal@ik; in 
the same year, he brought out his translation of Depping's Aperçu 
historique sur les mœurs et coutumes des nations under the title of 
Kala@id al-Mafakhir fi Gharib ‘Aw@id al-Aw@ il wal-Awakhir, a work 
which he had translated at the suggestion of M. Jomard. In the 
following year, he published another translation on geography entitled 
at-Ta‘rifah ash-Shafiyah li- Murid al-Jughrafiyah, and in the same year, 
his original and best work on his journey to Paris entitled Takhlis 

2 Perron jr Journal; Aaiatique, July-August, 1843, does not mention this work. 
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al-Ibriz ilā Talkhis Baris or ad-Diwan an-Nafis bi-[wan Baris. This 
work is worthy of closer attention not only from the point of view of 
subject-matter but from the source of inspiration. Travelling in the 
Arabic-speaking world was not new; there had been plenty of 
travellers, some of whom had written about their travels, but few of 
them had had the opportunity of visiting European countries at such 
a late date. Professor Pérés, in his L/ Espagne vue par les Voyageurs 
musulmans de 1610 à 1930, gives us the names of several Moslems 
who wrote interesting accounts of their visits to Spain. Shaikh ‘Abdal- 
Ghani an-Nabulsi (d. 1730) wrote several accounts of his travels in 
the Near East, not all of which have been published, but both the 
Syrians and the North Africans appear to have had more curiosity 
than the Egyptians about travelling and about the people of the 
countries they visited. Rifa‘ah evidently set out to write an account 
of his experiences in France, for he begins the story with his journey 
from Alexandria and gives a lot of details about his sojourn in Marseilles ; 
we cannot therefore attribute the source of his inspiration to French- 
men. He was most likely asked by Muhammad ‘Ali to write this 
book, and we can certainly reckon on the encouragement and support 
of his favourite teacher and friend, Hasan al-‘Attar, who, being of 
North African parentage, was probably curious himself about the 
people with whom Rifa‘ah was going to live. When the book first 
came out, it was referred to as Rihlat ash-Shaikh Rifa‘ah or as Akhbar 
Biläd Urubba. It was translated into Turkish by Rustum Efendi 
and published in 1840, and had a wide circulation in Turkey ; it has 
run into three editions in Egypt, the second in 1848 and the third 
in 1903. When it appeared the first time, Muhammad ‘Ali gave orders 
to have it distributed amongst all the officials and his friends. The 
fact that such a book as this should be reprinted in 1903 is significant ; 
it has been observed that the Egyptians lack that spirit of observation 
and curiosity about foreign countries; at least, the kind that lends 
itself to books. They have been travelling to Europe ever since the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, yet there are very few accounts 
of individual experiences and reminiscences, and it is only recently 
that one or two mediocre accounts have appeared. Rifa‘ah certainly 
stands out above all his countrymen, and they could not have paid 
him a better compliment than having his Rihlah reprinted forty years 
after his death and over seventy years after its publication. 


(^ * 
x= í CFNTRAI E 


1 Paris, 1937. 
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In the Rihlah, Rifa‘ah is certainly struck with admiration for 
France and its high state of civilization. He describes the arts and 
sciences, the schools, universities, libraries, museums, and hospitals, 
and speaks highly of the virtues of the French, their love of freedom, 
glory, chivalry, and honesty. He is at pains to show his co-religionists 
that, although the French are Christians, they are unlike the native 
Egyptian Christian who is dull-witted and dirty. He shows a keen 
desire to awaken in his compatriots that spirit of rivalry by showing 
how much better off were the French through their industry and 
application, whereas this state of well-being should belong to the 
Moslem people. He is full of admiration for the French press, a thing 
quite new to him, and his curiosity about the French constitution 
and his own notes on some constitutional practices, such as the position 
of the king and the power of the Parliament, are particularly interesting. 
His sincerity is evident in every word he writes; he is aware that his 
book will be read by his fellow-shazkhs who will never forget for one 
moment that Rifa‘ah is describing an infidel race. This compels 
Rifa‘ah to refer to the Kor’än and Hadith in appropriate passages, 
as he knows that all his exhortations to the shaikh class regarding 
European learning will go unheeded. He is openly antagonistic to 
that which is not in accordance with the Korän and the Sunnah, 
and even uses such terms as ad-dalalah and al-bid‘ah when he meets. 
with something which, from a Moslem point of view, merits such 
qualification. The social life of the Frenchman and his ideas on religion 
quite obviously upset Rifä‘ah. He is critical about the behaviour of 
their women, especially those of the higher classes, and is horrified 
at the way the men are enslaved by the fair sex. The book is not 
lacking in remarks which must bring a smile to the face of the reader ; 
his naiveté about being invited round the hearth, the place of honour 
in a French home, is amusing, for he cannot forget what the word nar 
(fire) means to & Moslem. He is relieved to find that French books 
have no shurüh and hawdshi (commentaries and super-commentaries), 
not forgetting that each compendium he had to study in al-Azhar 
had quite a library of such literature behind it. In later times, Egyptians 
who went to France came from homes that had already assimilated 
something of French culture; they came from a society that had 
already lost its purely Egyptian atmosphere; they were more or 
less familiar with French thought and culture. But with Rifa‘ah, 
we must realize that he came from a thoroughly Moslem-Azhari- 
Egyptian environment where women were never seen outside the 
harum and where there was no kind of social life akin to that of Europe. 
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He did not go through those “ intermediate " stages of social behaviour 
which every educated Egyptian experiences and so the contrasts 
must have made a great impression on him. If the Rrhlah is an 
interesting document to the Egyptian reader, it is all the more so 
to the European scholar who wishes to study the psychological attitude 
of a pure Ázhari towards an entirely different culture. 

In 1834, we have still another work on geography entitled al-Kanz 
al-Mukhtar ft Kashf al-Aradi wal-Bihar, an elementary book written 
in the form of questions and answers. T'wo years later, we have his 
first translation on the history of philosophy entitled Kitab Kudama’ 
al-Falasifah, and in 1838-9, three more works, one on the history of 
the ancient Egyptians entitled Ta@rikh al-Kudama al-Misriyin, 
another on geography entitled al-Jughrafiyah al Umtmiyah, a partial 
translation of Malte-Brun's big work (only volumes i and iii were 
published) ; the third work is a translation of Dumarsais's La Logique, 
and entitled al-Mantik. 

We then get a break of seventeen years before his next publication, 
which brings us to his more literary productions, several of which 
resemble the kind of work any Egyptian would have written during 
this period. In 1855, he published his Kasidah Wataniyah Misriyah, 
a panegyric composed in honour of his patron Sad Pasha who had 
him brought back from exile in the Sudan. In the same year, another 
similar work came out under the title of Manzümat Wataniyah Misriyah, 
and it is not until 1863 that we get some new work, for, practically 
speaking, he was unemployed ; he was in charge of the Citadel school 
for a short time, but this was not a very serious affair; in any case, there 
was no demand for technical works or translations. Under Ismail 
Pasha, his special qualifications as a translator and educator again 
brought him to the fore; in 1863, he brought out a little grammar 
called Jamal al-Ajurrümitah, a compendium in verse for use in the 
new schools opened by the Pasha. It was meant to replace the longer 
Alfiyah of Ibn Malik, as the students in the new schools had not the 
time nor the ability to master such a work. There is nothing new in 
the method adopted by Rifä‘ah, but it undoubtedly paved the way 
for a later work which is discussed below. Another panegyric was 
brought out in 1864 in honour of Isma‘il Pasha entitled Kasidah Watani- 
yah Misriyah, and, three years later, his translation of Fénelon’s 
Aventures de Télémaque which was published in Bairüt. He called 
it Mawaki‘ al-Aflak fi Akhbar Télémaque, and, according to his 
biographer, he worked on it in the Sudan while in exile, i.e. about 
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sixteen years previously. The fact that it was published in Bairüt 
so long after he wrote it might point to lack of interest in it in Egypt, 
or else there were no facilities for printing it in Egypt at the time on 
account of the state of disorganization in the Bül&k printing press and 
there being no other suitable press available. In the same year, he 
brought out another translation on mining called Risälat al-Ma‘adin 
probably at the request of the ruler. The following year, we have his first 
volume on the history of Egypt entitled Anwar Taufik al-Jalil fs Akhbar 
Misr wa Tauthtk Bani Isma‘tl, in which he covers the history of ancient: 
Egypt up to the conquest of the Arabs; he does not &ppear to have 
completed the work, but it acquired some popularity in Spite of its 
being unfinished. Two more works were produced in this year, his 
Mukaddimah Wataniyah Misriyah, another series of Wataniyat, and 
his Ta^nb Kanin at-Tijärah, a translation of the French Code Com- 
merctal, obviously made at the command of the Pasha, as at this 
time a great deal of work was being done on new codes for use in the 
Mixed Courts and Native Tribunals. ; 

In 1869, he produced another grammar for use in the schools ; 
it was called at-Tuhfah al-Maktabiyah li-Takrīb al-Lughat al-‘Arabiyah, 
and was beautifully written and lithographed in the Madaris printing 
press in Darb al-Gamamiz. Here we get something new, for Rifa‘ah 
breaks away from the old method altogether; his language is simple 
and easily understood, for a great deal of the old technical jargon 
is dropped. It is quite evident from his preface that his main idea 
was to provide a handbook which would give all the rules of grammar 
and would be easy to learn; Rifa‘ah deliberately introduced a new 
method, it was not an accident. He deals with grammar by means 
of convenient tables which are all thoroughly explained, and a glance 
at the book will show that it was meant for practical teaching. It 
should have been a great boon after Ibn Malik’s Alfiyah, especially 
as all the headings of the chapters and sub-chapters were written in 
large, thick type, thus facilitating the student’s task in looking for 
a rule. It would have been interesting to have been able to obtain 
the reactions of Rifa‘ah’s contemporaries to this practical approach 
to Arabic grammar. The only reference to be found is that of his 
student, Salih Majdi, who states that it was a simple method and 
that the tables simplified the study considerably. The book was not 
reprinted and he does not appear to have had much influence on their 
ideas of teaching Arabic. The fault was not Rifa‘ah’s; the student 

1 Op. cit., p. 52. 
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could not understand this method of study, he wanted something 
he could learn by heart, and the Alfiyah type of compendium was 
something that lent itself to memorization. The old school would 
certainly have looked upon this attempt of Rifä‘ah’s as a heresy, and 
any short road to the study of Arabic might easily have brought about 
a radical change in the status of the Arabic teacher which they did 
not consider necessary. In the Preparatory Schools, three years were 
allowed for the memorization of the Alfiyah—400 lines were committed 
. to memory in the first year, 300 in the second, and 300 in the third. 
Rifa‘ah’s little work could have been covered in a year and the practical 
results would have been far better. 

His Manāhij al-Albab al-Misriyah fi Mabähij al-Adab al-‘Asriyah, 
also published in 1869, is one of his best works. Its object was to give 
his readers a general cultural guide of the time, and is full of interesting 
material both for the Egyptian reader and the scholar interested in 
Egypt of this period, as it gives an indication of the cultural interests 
of the educated classes. It must have been popular for a long time 

‘as there was a reprint in 1911. In 1870, he published another original 
work entitled al-Kaul as-Sadid fil-Ijtthad wat-Taklid and a collection 
of greetings and congratulations under the title of al-Kawakib an- 
Nayyirah fr Layali Afrah al-‘Aziz al-Mukmirah for Taufik Pasha. 
He published two excellent works on education, one in 1874, entitled 
al-Murshid al-Amin fi Tarbiyat al-Banat wal-Banin, the other in 
1875, entitled ar-Rasül al-Amin lil-Banat wal-Banin. These are new 
approaches to the question of education amongst his compatriots, 
and these two works enjoyed great popularity, especially in view of 
his ideas on the education of women. Ismä‘ïl Pasha had made a 
beginning in the right direction, he had opened two girls’ schools, and 
Rifa‘ah’s works were probably timed to appear at a time when the 
Pasha was anxious to encourage these new ideas among his subjects. 
To what extent he influenced Kasim Amin, the champion of the 

| emancipation of the Egyptian woman, is hard to say; Kasim Bey 
must certainly have read Rüfá'ah's works. 
The following works were published posthumously :— 


Nihäyat al-Tjaz fr Strat Säkin al-Hijaz, a religious work on the 
prophet (1874). 

Mabads' al-Handasah (1874), an elementary work on geometry. 

Tar al-Kaniin al-Madani al-Fransawt (1876). 

A takhmis on the Kastdah ash-Shihab Mahmüd (1887). 
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There was another elementary work on geometry printed in Bülak,! 
while several of his works remained unpublished, such as his Mukhtasar 
Ma‘ahid at-Tansis ; his Mama fil-Madhahib al-Arba‘ah; and his 
Sharh. Lamiyat al Arab, which would have been useful and interesting 
had it been published. He appears to have written a little work or 
translation for the medical school which Sahh Majdi calls Risdlah 
Jit-T1bb and there may have been plenty of others. 

This formidable list shows us the extent of Rifa‘ah’s activities. 
The majority of his works were on subjects about which no shaikh . 
had ever written, and certainly not in the way Rif&'ah had done so. 
His works on history represent a completely new method as far as 
Arabic literature is concerned and so also his works on geography. 
He is the only writer of this period to have produced anything readable, 
and, although his compatriots always write well of him, it is to be 
doubted whether they really appreciate his great pioneer efforts in 
providing a basis for modern Arabic literature, especially in its technical 
and educational needs. 


His STYLE AND LANGUAGE 


We have seen that Rifa‘ah is the first writer in modern Arabic 
literature to have attempted to write on entirely new subjects and 
to have attempted to follow European models. He can be compared 
with his predecessors such as al-Jabarti, al-Khashsh&b, and ash- 
Sharkawi, the last of that school of degenerate writers who wrote in 
& Style usually described by modern Arabic writers as rakik, & term 
which covers a multitude of sins. These old writers used saj‘ (rhymed 
prose) to the extent of boredom, and when they were obliged to 
forego their saj‘ clichés to describe some simple fact or event, it was 
with some difficulty that they achieved their modest aim. The pre- 
Rifä‘ah prose writers used colloquialisms extensively, especially 
Turkish words or Arabic words with Turkish meanings. Perhaps 
their greatest defect was their lack of vigour, imagination, and in- 
spiration; their prose was but a reflection of the period in which 
they were living. Rifa‘ah did not give up saj‘, he could not have done 
80, it would have been the mustahil ar-rabi‘; but he used it with some 
discretion, such as at the beginning of a work or a chapter, or when - 
he was appealing to his Egyptian reader, or when he wished to emphasize 
some point. His style is simple, vigorous, expressive, and very 


1 Handasat St. Cyr. (Handasat Sünsir). Sarkis has Säsir. 
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readable; to some extent it is affected by his constant reading of 
French works, but more probably by the fact that he always made 
written translations of the works he réad. He knew that his reading 
public was limited to students and a few officials whose standard of 
culture was low and who were certainly unfamiliar with the West 
and its culture. He repeats in his works that he is trying to write in 
a simple way in order that the ordinary publie could understand him.” 

The language of Rifa‘ah will be considered here only so far as it is 
affected by the use of loan-words, a problem which has never been 
satisfactorily studied, and, in this respect, Rifa‘ah’s works present us 
with a suitable field for preliminary investigations as far as Modern 
Arabic is concerned. By reading some half-dozen of his works, 
especially with a view to the study of loan-words, the following tentative 
classification has been arrived at :— 


(1) The use of existing borrowed words, particularly of— 
(a) Turkish words, many of which had been re-imported into 
Arabic; and 
(b) Italian and French words, which came into Arabic through 
the medium of Turkish; eg. :— | 
(a) احزاخانة‎ pharmacy. 
اوضه‎ room; has now become $»4| and pron: in construct 
case .ات‎ 
بغاز بوغاز‎ strait, also .مضق‎ 
«œu beetroot. 
Táð museum. 
سرخانه‎ arsenal, alo .ترسانه‎ 
as pe general. Nearly all military terms were Turkish 
until a few months ago. 
dale officer, pron. zabit. 
Jl عر‎ petition. 
فرقول‎ police station or post; note also فرقول شرف‎ 
guard of honour: 
1 Réblah, p. 5. 


3 I am partioularly indebted to Mr. J. E. Firth who has been most useful with 
suggestions for the ee of the study of loan-words in Arabic. 
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barracks ; the Arabic word کنات‎ is not often used 
at this time, although we occasionally find it in 
the official documents in ‘Abdin Palace. 


cafétier.. 

accountant or book-keeper. 

one on duty; sentinel. 

used synonymously with ره‎ gal all and اقلم‎ 
with the meaning of province or département. 


Italian tromba. 

from Italian giornale with specialized meaning of 
Governor’s report or bulletin. At the time the 
Turks borrowed this word, they had not yet 
started to use newspapers. 

from Italian tavola. —— 

from Italian vapore ; initial و‎ has v sound in Turkish 
but w in Arabic, which eventually became ©. 
From a sound feminine plural, a broken plural 
لر‎ \ l» was developed. 


(2) The second classification includes Egyptian colloquial words 
which were in common use amongst writers :— 


external. 

week. 

internal. 

a female singer of a special Egyptian type, but 
Rifa‘ah also uses the word for describing European 
singers. 

family. 

children. 

money. 


central. 
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(3) Under this heading, we might include geographical and personal 
names as they have their own interesting peculiarities of spelling :— 


ازدرهان 
O Z) À Astrakhan.‏ 
استرقان 
Lol Asiatique.‏ 
Sl Amérique.‏ امر & 
Kleber.‏ کلدر MS‏ 
des‏ 
Copenhague.‏ | كو بنهاغ 


کنهاغ 

Calvin (Turkish v).‏ فلوین 

Liverpool (Turkish v).‏ لوربول 
Normandie.‏ نورماندی 


(4) Here we have a very large number of words which could con- 
veniently be classified as the initial borrowings of this period. The 
actual foreign word is used in Arabic, and when there was a large 
number of them, some translators made a point of arranging them 
alphabetically either at the beginning or the end of the translation 
as a glossary. This was particularly the case with books on chemistry, 
physics, medicine, and botany. As in the case of geographical and 
personal names, there were some orthographical difficulties; the 
meaning of the word was limited and there was no attempt made to 
develop scatter, such extensions being normally made by periphrastic 
expressions. o 
Lasky | pneumatique. 

NL] y thermométre. 
الارتوسدی‎ orthopédie. ` 


ardoise.‏ الار دواز 
اقدمه 
académie!‏ | | کدمه 


1 For footnote see p. 410. 
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اقطبر اقطوبی 


الامنموسه 
ora‏ 


بوال 

بودو 

i‏ و 
Os}‏ 


Octobre. Both spellings now obsolete. 
5 کته‎ | used instead. 

omnibus. 

aniimoine, instead of the Arabic 


JE. 


institut. 
Océan. 


États Unis. 

paratonnerre. 

presqu'île, which he also explains 
as شبه جزيرة‎ Boje نم‎ 
Sp نصف جز‎ and bp p> du. 

postes, generally بوسطه‎ and <> 
also شب‎ eA de. 

platine. 

deux billions. 

poêle. 

bureau. 

politique. 

piano (omission of final a). 


1 This word has often proved rather awkward for the lexicographers. The follow- 
ing short list is illustrative of their difficulties :— 


Ruphy, 1802, 


مدرسة دیوان العلماء ,1822 Don Raphael,‏ 


Bocthor, 1828, 
Handjéri, 1840, 
. Marcel, 1869, 


Habeiche, 1896, 


ole» Ue Laa‏ علما 
مدرسه العلوم دار العلوم 


cu‏ العلماء دیوان العلماء مدرسة 


ct‏ العلماء 
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لر 
[وطفه البيرية] 


خو رولو جا 


د سار 

ale 

ily 

A lox AE 
کاز بطات‎ 


لفتیش 
ow‏ 


الوم 


ورشه ج ورش وورشات 
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pair. 


from French journal and indepen- 
dent of the Italian giornale above. 

chronologie, which he also explains 
M CR 

Décembre, now 2. 

Septembre, now ~~. 

chévalier (Turkish v). 

cathédrale. 

gazeltes. 


quarantine ; the verbal form (y 2 
is in common use (the expression 
AU cx S all, is of interest; its 
equivalent in English would be 
* Let's dig in to-night ” (i.e. let 
us stay &t home and not go out 
or let us stay “in quarantine ” 
at home to-night)). 

catholique. 

compagnie; this most likely came 
in through the Italian compagnia. 

fabriques. | 

Février, now obsolete, written » . 

fétiche. | 

Mars (Egyptian ©, pron. s). 

momie; from Persian, but Rif&'ah's 
spelling is unusual. 

workshop, factory, yard ; generally 

- looked upon as a borrowing 
from the English word work- 
shop, probably introduced by 
Maltese workmen. 
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(5) A very common form of borrowing was by way of periphrasis 
due mainly to the fact that the writer or translator could find no 
suitable Arabic word which could express the idea contained in the 
French word or expression. 


In such expressions as :— 


[2 
T 


LL,‏ اهل الارض 

y»! px 

AN dal افا‎ 

آداب اهل الارض 

dub‏ الكرة الارضتة 

رسالة. ade‏ التأنس 
SA pe Yl‏ 

العلوم التدييرية 

متروکین لوقت EH‏ 

SA] حساب مدخول‎ 
Ges 

اس الخططة 
E‏ 

الدیون 4 & 

رسل الدول 

نوع من الرق" 


الستى الصناعی 
سرایة سوق العاملة 
الشرک فى الضانة 
شخ مدینه باريس 


لتلغراف وهی الاشارة ٠‏ 


dye COLE A m) Caco Gall 


political geography. 

historical geography. 

religious geography. 

cultural geography. 

physical geography. 
(Rousseau’s) “ Contrat Social ”. 


administrative sciences. 

reserves (lit. kept by for the time 
of necessity). I 

budget. 


zebras (lit. striped asses), although 
the Arabic word زرد‎ is common. 

geography (see | 2)! above). 

national debts. 

ambassadors. 


a kind of slavery (Rifa‘ah is trying 
to express the idea of serfdom 
in Russia). 

irrigation. 

Stock Exchange—Bourse. 

Insurance Company. 

Mayor of Paris. 

telegraph. 

newspaper. 


national expenditure. 


e > Z: z | 
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iron dc all تضرب‎ to vote. 
| [& all 61 ballot box.] 
vb e m m veterinary medicine. 
d معامل الاسلحة‎ arsenals. 
السك‎ cules foundries. 
صناعی مدید فاض‎ bled irrigation. 
om 3 دسون‎ 156 “they used to sanctify their kings 


ites . (sultans).in it (the cathedral) 
An | : b 
لسلاطین : تولیتهم‎ after their accession." The verb 
نوج‎ is used now to express the 
idea of coronation. 


absolute monarch.‏ ملك مطلق التصرف ملك 
Eau de Cologne.‏ ماء روخی قوی معط tle C$)‏ 


dj $2441 ای فبائلهم‎ ee» settlements, encampments. 


Aa بامر‎ 
ورق‎ Byte اوراق‎ réclames. 
4 مکتو‎ sé اوراق‎ blank forms, the word šK] is now 


used. 
ورفه انکار‎ proclamation. 


newspapers. -‏ اوراق الوقائع La)‏ 
الورقات الوسة 
below sea-level.‏ اوطاً من de‏ السحر عند U,‏ 
All š‏ و الفضان 
economics.‏ علوم توفیز الصار یف وق 


HS, Députés. ۱‏ وکل 


(6) The next type of borrowing is one of the most important, 
although not during the Rifa‘ah period, as Egyptian writers appear 
to have failed to understand the possibilities of the development of 
Modern Arabic. This refers to the extension of the application of 
existing words which Egyptians made great use of during the second 
wave of cultural Renaissance under Isma‘il Pasha and is a subject: 
worthy of special study, for it includes the use of neo-Arabic formations, 
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the revival of obsolete forms, and the interesting problem of calque. 
The following is a list of Rifa'ah's words under the first heading :— 


افلم 
مأمور & 
ay,‏ 
عا 


حقوق Aas)|‏ 
حقوق القنونة 
حقوق J)‏ & 


lle‏ سوفه 


all used for political and geo- 


graphical divisions with addi- 
tional meanings to describe 
certain European countries where 
the system of government was 
different to that of the Turkish 
Empire. 


used to describe liberté and in- 


dependence; the word استقلال‎ 
was not yet used with the latter 
meaning. 


used in a variety of expressions 


such as— 
- religious power. 


absolute power. 


temporal power. 

This root is one of the best 
examples which could be used to 
show the growth of Modern 
Arabic. Bercher in his new 
dictionary * gives some twenty 
new extensions of application, 
but the present writer has col- 
lected well over a hundred 
examples used in legal docu- 
ments alone. 

spiritual rights. 
legal rights. 


human rights. 

This is another root which 
shows a vast extension of appli- 
cation. 

public baths. 

The adjective public is treated 

quite differently in Modern Arabic. 


1 Bercher, Lexique Arabe-Frangais, Tunis, 1938. 
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Treaty.‏ مشارطة 
umbrellas.‏ مظلات 
fender.‏ عرصه 
colony.‏ عمارک 
wily Députés.‏ 
paper—see above, newspapers, etc.,‏ ورفه 
.ورگ under‏ 


daily newspaper.‏ الىومات 
A number of the above expressions and words have fallen out‏ )7( 


of use in Modern Egyptian Arabic ; the following were used by Rifa‘ah 
and are now of uncommon occurrence with the meanings given below :— 


detective or secret agent.‏ بر = بصاص 
¿Z Rol capital (of a country).‏ 
۰ ادوار = طىقات 

1. =+ market. 





The Turkish Dialect of the Khalaj 
| By V. MINORSKY . 


1. Introduction. 
9. Texts: Kondürüd. 
Khoräkäbäd. 
Pougerd. 
3. General features of Khalaji. 
4. Khalaj origins: Khülas— XoAXara:. 
6. The Khalaj west of the Oxus. 
6. Geographic distribution of the Khalaj. 


1. INTRODUOTION 


T the cold December of 1906 I was returning from Borüjerd to 

Tehran. At every village on the road 1 inquired whether there 
existed any local curiosities. At Kondürüd! I was told that the 
inhabitants belonged to the Turkish Khalaj tribe and spoke Khalaji. 
I had only a couple of hours to jot down & few sentences in the dialect 
which struck me by its unusual features. It was too late to call back 
my men who, by that time, had gone ahead, and I had to content 
myself with the hope that some Khalaj might turn up in the capital. 
Indeed I had an inhabitant of “ Khalajestän " brought to me from 
the bazaar only to discover that he spoke an Iranian dialect.? I revisited 
Soltanäbäd in 1917 in circumstances of war. At my request, the 
governor’s men got hold of two Khalaj villagers, but the latter were 
so frightened that the official summons might mean some trouble in 
store for them that they hardly answered my questions and most 
pathetically asked me to let them go in peace. In November, 1917, 
a friend resident in Tehran sent me the headman of the Khalaj village 
of Fotjerd (Potgerd) near Ashtiyan. The Kadkhoda fluently spoke 
both his Turkish dialect and “ rustic ” Persian. I was ready to admit 
his administrative efficiency, but in matters philological I found 
him exceptionally thick-headed. As he was addressing a “ Ferangi ”, 
he would use some kind of “ pidgin” Khalaji and he firmly believed 
that the chief attraction for his interlocutor would be improper words. 
Poor Qanbar-‘Ali confessed himself his failure at exercises disturbing 


1 Some 76 km. to the N.E. of Soltänäbäd, and some 50 km. to the S.W. of Sàva. 

3 I have lost my notes of it, but presumably it was identical or similar, to the 
Khalaji of Küshkak (on the road Tehran-Hamadän) described by Brugsch, Reise 
der Preussischen Gesandschaft, Leipzig, 1862-3, i, 337: kié * a room”, berr “ a door”, 
azbé “a dog”, zag “a boy”, agir “fre”, jîr “ below ”, beshan agirem “I shall 
seize ”, vergibukhma “ I shall eat”, burana “ come back ! " Of. Minorsky, Tat in EI. 
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the brain: Adr nä kettim molláluzchà avêr bir hech-nà olmadi “ how- 
ever many times I started about that molla-business 1 nothing what- 
ever came out of it ”. I 

The remnants of the Khalaj living in the heart of Persia, to the 
south-west of the capital, are putative cousins of the Khilji kings of 
India and of the Ghilzay Afghans of Qandahar. That alone renders 
them interesting. But even from the purely linguistic point of view 
their aberrant dialect is quite remarkable. Consequently I hope that 
my forgotten stray notes, unexpectedly recovered in the process of 
our migration to Cambridge, will be welcome to Turcologues. 

I shall first present my texts and then supplement them by clearing 
up their historical background. 


2. TEXTS 


In view of some dialectic differences in my gleanings I shall present , 
the latter separately under three headings: A. Kondürüd, B. Khorä- 
kübàd, C. Pougerd.? My transcription strives only to distinguish the . 
phonemes, which in Turkish present no particular difficulties. Between 
à and + Khalaji (like Az.) possesses the sound of a close e. Persian 
words are pronounced by the Khalaj with a Persian articulation, 
quite especially à (> à > o). The influence of Persian is felt even in 
purely Turkish words, especially in the more disintegrated speech of 
Pougerd. I give the texts as I had taken them down without any 
attempt at eliminating inconsistencies. 


A. Kondürüd 
Numerals. 
ber 1 hottuz 30 
äkk'i 2 qq 40 
tort 4  alhk 50 
besh 5  altmish 60 
(hlta 6  yeimish 70 
Jett T — seysün 80 
toqquz 9 tozsün 90 
on (o"n) 10 2 100 


yigrmi 20 — mink’ 1,000 


1 ie. learning to read. 

3 Abbreviations: Deny, Grammaire de la langue turque, 1921; Az., Azarbayjan 
Turkish; K., Kondürüd; KA, Khoriksbad; Ott., Ottoman Turkish; P., Pougerd ; 
Q.A., Qanbar-‘Ali. ۳ 
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Verbs. < 
varórom bayqa 
sän turúri tuldr (sic) män varorum 


mán-k'i varmérum (varmdm) siz 
youdyin 

néräk varori 

sän varort yov, man k'ülmorum 


taz varori 
varoriz (varortk’ ?) 
biz varáq, varorik 


hatimi hiindiim vardim tayqa 


sabahi tézi turdum, vardim biya- 
banga otun gaziyám 


varmisharttin nashqai 


shoyorum hot yaqvyám 
havul otun g'irimä k'äldi 


havul k'ónor 

havul k'ollàmàri 

bu k'isi laläsi k'ülmish buraq 
kuchächa lalayi(n) k'órtüm 
hàdvchà xeyli adam yormush-artit 


yular 

yulu 

su yetik’ whtak’ 

hekmäk'i yetik! yiytbedak’ 
galyant chay shay chak'tak’ 
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I am going to the garden 
(if) thou stayest, stay; I am 
going 


as to me, I am not going (I shall 
not go), (but) you go! - 

where art thou going ? 

(if) thou goest, go, I am not 
coming 

art thou still going ۶ 

we are going 

may we go, we are going, (8'il faut) 
que nous allions, nous allons 

I mounted my horse and went to 
the mountain 

in the morning I got up early and 
went to the: desert in order to 
(that I might) cut wood 

thou hadst gone in order to do 
what? (= nä-ish qai! what 
work thou mayst do? que tu 
fasses quoi ?) 

I want to light a fire (“that 
I may light”) 

I have got hold of a good wood 
(Persian: gir-am amad) 

(it) is burning nicely 

(it) is not burning nicely 

this woman's brother came here 

I saw your brother in the street 

many people were sitting in the 
house 

sit down! ) vide infra, P.) 

carry (it) away! (Az.: appar) 

bring water that we may drink! 

bring bread that we may eat 

fill the qalyan that we may smoke 
(in Az.: chay eylà ki chak' ak’) 


1 Evidently an abridged form from the verb gairmag “to do”: *qairay, as 


below: chizay. 
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kal a child (plur. kalar) — hàr a man 


hayach a tree kisi a woman 
yiqqi a sheep (a flock » k'itik' a chicken 
buz ice burag hither 
&chi a goat 


Kunduruk'a I to Kondürüd 
Kundurucha in Kondürüd 


baycha in the garden 
. sdnt laläi your brother 
' laläyi(ñ) kôrtüm I saw your brother 


Adjectives and Adverbs. 


havul good ushli kün the day before yesterday 
gara black uchiimtin yil the year before last 
qizil red goqqar above 
koy blue end below 
hiirtin white haya yes 
“ Ts," “ there 18," etc. 
qara-ni (it) is black 
koy-àr (it) is black 
hissi-ri (it) is hot 
bu taz zeyli uja-ri this mountain is very high 
Türk varaq (*vdrag ?) we are (?) Turks 
chibuz chäk'mäg'i havul day to smoke a pipe is not good 
Kunduruch-àrtim (*Kundurucha I was in Kondürüd 
drttim) 


yolt pis arte 
bi ishim var 0 : 
ängür niyed riti (<nd-yerdd where was the fuel (sic) 1 ? 


riis) 

Nouns. 
wyul son 
kis (sic) daughter : 
kal child 
achk's goat 

“ To be," ete 

yol havul déyärtti 


the road was bad 
I had a business 


B. Khoräkabad . 


nyerà whither 

yerk'à onto the ground 
bày schkà into (?) the garden 
bày yechk'ichà in the garden 


the road was not good 
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Verbs. 

män variy drum 

vármorum-àr 

sän variyort, or variyoru (varmort) 
o variyor (varmor) 

. biz variyorug, or variyorug-ar 
siz variyoriz 

tulal 

sin kalma 

siz youayn 

hati hindim 

hattan endim 


taydan (y)endim, k'aldim yerka 


suf jibik! ichtik' 
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I am going 

I am not going 

thou art (art not) going 
he is (is not) going 

we are going 

you are going 


` get up! stand still! 


do not come, thou! 

go, you! . 

I mounted the horse 

I came down from the 
(dismounted) 

I came down from the mountain 
and came to the (low) ground 

bring water that we may drink! 


horse 


hek'mak'i jitik' bring bread! 
C. Po“gerd 
Numerals. 
bir 1 qerz 40 
aka 2 alla 50 
tich 3  alimish 60 
dórt 4 yetmish 70 
doqquz 9 sdksin 80° 
on 10  doxsan 90 
girme 20 yüz 100 
ottuz 30 min 1,000 
Nouns. 
I har بو‎ man sigil a cow 
k'isi (or k'asht) a wife hotun wood 
k'is a girl yayaq a walnut 
k'echi a goat (h)éw a house 
nàdàn ۰ why ?1 
nara varirän ° whither art thou going ? 
varmish bàqqa he went to the garden 
varmish deymdàrà (< deymlärä) he went to the non-irrigated fields 


1 Even in Persian translated as: sari che? But the word sari seems to be Turkish : 
tañ sari “ eastwards ", of. Deny, $ 906. However, its use in Khalaji is uncommon. 
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galyanit chaq shà menaq Kk etir bura 


hóvum I 

bizim, sizin, ollàri ówchd 

“Ts,” “ there is, etc. 

bu kisi hürün ar, hà! 

ayant ühwàli yóggardi indi yaxcht- 
di 

bayimischd ayachlar choxärti, yarisi 
qurumish, gana yüz vararti 


bilad dayilám 


bu yaxchi dayarti 
toraq varíiz ? 


hik'màk' yorumiz 

biz xalaj tayfási-chsk (sic) 
siz na tayfädän-chiz (sic) 
siz hara kala-siz 


Verbs. 


man diyäräm, I say 

sän diyärän, thou sayest 
o diyd(r), he says 
variräm, I go 

hara, vari(r)chän 


väriräm tishimi qairchom (sic) 
istiräm varcham sheyx yanichà 
su g'ürdk' g'ütirchà 

varmishim 

hartan k'älmishän (or k'almishañ) 
k'eimishtim porté alim 

nu (sic) qatar qalmich (sic) 
bashimi soug aparmish 


man sind haydum 
zeyl; haydiq bir birinä 
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fill the qalyan and bring (it) here 
to me 

my house 

in our, your, their house 


this woman is pretty, ah! 

the master was in bad health; 
now he is well 

there were many trees in our 
garden; half of them dried ; 
still there was a hundred 

I am not an expert; I do not 
know 

this was (?) not good 

have you any curds? (Persian : 
k'ashk') 

we have no bread 

we are Khalaj people 

what tribe are you ? 

children of what place are you ? 


biz diyarik, we say 

siz diyäriz, you say 

ollar diyär, they say 

varirdn (sic), thou goest 

where wouldst thou go? (sub- 
junctive) 

I go to do my work 

I would go to the sheykh’s 

il faut qu'il apporte de l'eau 

I went, I had gone 

where didst thou come from ? 

I had gone to buy (some) wheat 

how long did he remain ? 

I caught cold in the head (lit. cold 
has taken my head away) 

I told thee 

we said much to each other 
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min ketä bilmiräm. 
indi varúm sihdr günà kälim 


ketum (?) Tehrana 
tular ! 

hoturar ! 

yular ! 

bu höw stint ossu(n) ! 


Phrases, 

kālimi kóntàrdim aya palisina 
kérak’ javab nà siyar 

mendg jàvàb sähih vermiyor (sic) 
kórük' , tari ishimizà varur 


özümi o qatar ishim vararti bashimt 
qashiyà bilmirüm 


tul varák', yayayt özüni chiikiim-da 
gôtüna ! 


eld tätañ k'ontärim 1 
diya, havularti 


ki özün 


sigillart g'ötür k'et sulat k'ütir 
bi-zurdàk bizà kómàk het-ginä 


man istáümish 3 ralachi dgrancham 
inshāllā tez yadiyancha (2) kalir 


väquke istadin chizag ayani ähvali 
nejéydi 
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I cannot go 

may I go now and come back 
to-morrow ? 

that I may go (?) to Tehran 

get up! 

sit down! 

80, go away ! (? vide supra, K.) 

let this house be thine ! 


I sent my child to (Pers. pahlü) 
the Agha, let's see what he will 
Say in answer 

He does not give me a right 
answer. Let's see. God will 
come to our help (lit. business) 

I (myself) have so much work to 
do that I cannot scratch my 
head 

Come along! (let) walnuts (be) 
his! et phallus meus in nates 
ejus! (a proverb: let us have 
no business with him) 

I shall burn + thy father (i.e. abuse 
you, in Persian pedárdi-rà mī- 
stizanam) so much that thyself 
wilt say “it was good ” 

Take the cows, go, give (them) 
to drink and bring (them) back 

Give us some little help 

I wanted to learn Khalaji 

God willing, thou wilt soon learn 
it (lit. it will soon come to thy 
mind) 

When thou wert leaving (liz. when 
you wanted to go out) how was 
the master’s health ? 


1 Konidr- seems to stand both for “ to send ” and for “ to make to burn " (from 


kon). 
3 See n. 1, p. 424. 
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agada orda hech mülki qalmich Has the master still any property 
(sic)? Tamäm satmish there (lit. any property has 
remained) ? No, he sold (it) all 

källar tamam aj-idi ajinnän lir. The children were all hungry, they 
Ketmish! bu aqajü bi-wurdak are dying of hunger. Go (having 


yayaq tök kallàrà gone ?) and knock down (shed) 
some walnuts to the children 
kisilär sähär nä ish körir ? What work do women do in the 
morning ? 
Sabar - ata minmish! getak’ daq To-morrow having (2) mounted 
bashind let us go to the top of the 
mountain | 


3. GENERAL FEATURES OF KHALAJT 


The specimens of Khalaji quoted above are obviously insufficient 
for any far-reaching conclusions. The task of formulating them must 
be reserved for a future Turkologue who will have spent some time 
among the Khalaj. Here we shall enumerate only the most striking 


features of the dialect. 
A. Phonetics 


(1) The Khalaj have been living for centuries among Persians 
and it is natural that their harmony of vowels is now greatly disturbed, 
especially in the Pougerd sub-dialect. The same applies to the con- “ 
sonants: hard | is rare—wyul but havul; q is more stable and, 
contrary to Az., does not, as a rule, become x at the end of words ; 
however, kis (for giz) and vardk’ “ let us go ” indicate some deteriora- 
tion of the system. 

(2) Initial &' and t stand instead of the expected j' and d, cf. even 
tars (for Arab. dars)! These £ and t may be in fact plosive و‎ and d. 
For initial b, cf. poatd (instead of boyda) in P. 

(3) Of # (ng) there are only very slight traces. 

(4) Most characteristic is the additional h- before any initial 
vowels: hat, hek’mak’, hot, eto. According to Kashghari, i, 34, & 
similar habit was particular to the people of Khotän and Künj&k. 


1 Qanbar-‘Ali may have used these forms in -mish as the usual “ pidgin ” forms, 
as they are usually used in Russo-Turkish “ soldiers’ slang ". It is possible, however, 
that the forma in -mish stand here instead of the gerund in -up, -ip, as suggested in 
my translation. 
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Ilminsky * records this habit in the speech of the Turkmans in the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian. 

(5) Dissimilation and assimilation round liquide and m: tular 
or tulal <tur-ar; yular < yor-ar or yov-ar (doubtful, wide supra), 
k'öllämäri probably k'ön-änmäri 2 (cf. kónor), deymdara < ۰ 

In rapid speech words are indistinctly articulated and undergo 
various alterations:  niyed > nd-yerdd, nashqai > probably *nà ish 
qairay (2) “ that thou mayst do what ?”’ 


B. Morphology 


(a) Nouns 

Dative in -ga/K'ü: tayqa, yerk'à or even in -g: burag; but 
deymdära (K.) reflects the common Turkman form in û. 

Suffix -chà (perhaps > jük/chà “till, up to", Deny, $ 105) is 
remarkably frequent. It is used instead of the dative: mollajuaché 
kettim “I went a-studying ”, or of the locative: säni yaninchä “ at 
thy side”; or purely expletively (?): man Pougirt kalichà “ I am 
a child of P.", bu zämin yaxchi zäminchä “ this soil is a good soil ".? 


(b) Verbs 

The verb “ to be ” : instead of the common dir “ is ”, the Khalaj 
usually use ür/ar, or even -ri, past tense ärti, driti/arti; there seems 
to be some confusion in tenses. Ar is used even after personal endings 
variyorug-ar and apparently for strengthening the imperative (3): 
hótùr-ár. In K., enclytic -chik “ we are” and -chiz “ you are", are 
very puzzling.í Day, dayil “is not". 

The present tense is differently represented in our specimens. 
The continuous present in Kh. variyorum coincides with the Ott. 
use; in K. it sounds varorum and in P. varirdm (similar to Az.), 
alongside with dlir (as in Az.) and vermiyor. 

Present-future, as attested in K., is diydram (as in Az.) and varur 
(as in old Ott.) but varirdn, kórir (1). 


1 Mélanges Asiatiques, S. Petersburg, 1863, iv, 63-74. I regret not to have been 
able to consult the recent Turkman grammar by Poteeluyevsky, Ashkhabad, 1929. 

2 Of. in Az. ged-dnmira “ he cannot go”; of. anniyamiruz in K. Foy, Azerbaj- 
ganische Studien in MSOS., 1904, p. 238, paenult. 

3 Perhaps in the sense of “I am of the children of P.”, ete., unless -chd be of a 
different origin here. I 

4 Unless -ch- represents the suffix chû (vide supra), namely *xalaj tatfdst-cha-tk’ (1) : 
“ we are of the tribe Kh.” (literally: in the tribe ?). 
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In the past tense, the form in -mish prevails over that in -dim 
(as in Az.). Q.A. occasionally pronounced -mich. The composite 
perfect, e.g. aparip-tur, very frequent in Az., is unknown in Khalaji 
and Q.A. particularly insisted on this point. 

Subjunctive, as reported in P., is in -chä: g'ütirchà (for g'ätirsä), 
and seems to be used also as optative gairchom “ that I may do ”.1 

Optative: Ist p.s. in -yam, e.g. qaziyám, yaqiyám (K.), cf. the 
suffix -yay in Eastern Turkish, Deny, § 620, and p. 925; on the 
other hand P. has kériim, ozuyám ; 2nd p.s. diyäñ, chiray and probably 
nashqar, vide supra, p. 419; 1st p.p. in tdk/tik :. ichtak (K.), yiyibedak 
(? K.), ichtik (Kh.). ~ 


4. KHALAJ ORIGINS : Xülas-XoAara 


As in most of similar cases, the early history of the Khalaj tribe 
is obscure. Khuwärizmi, who wrote some time between 365/975 
and 381/991, is the only author to make an interesting suggestion 
not found in earlier sources: ‘The Hayatila (Hephthalites) are a 
tribe of men who had enjoyed grandeur and possessed the country of 
Tukharistan ; the Turks called Khalaj and K.njina are their remnants.” 

In this passage the variants are خلج‎ and che. In Arabic script 
the similarity of خلخ‎ Khallukh (< Qarluq) and خلج‎ Khalej is a 
source of perpetual confusion, but the reading Khalaj adopted by 
the editor (Van Vloten) is probable in view of the early migration of 
the Khalaj westward (vide infra, Istakhri).4 

Marquart, Éränéahr, has built up an ingenious theory connecting 
the Khalaj with two names found in pre-Islamic sources, namely 
Xwls and Xoara, and insisting on the appurtenance of this Turkish 
people to the Hephthalites [or, better, to the Hephthalite federation].5 

(a) Xwls (read by Marquart *Kholas) is found in the Syriac history 


1 Q.A.s predilection to ch- sound (gairchom, galmich, -chik’, -chiz) needs to be 
checked on the spot. 

* On the history of the Khalaj see Marquart, Hrandahr, 251-3, idem, Das Reich 
Zabul in Festschrift Sachau, p. 258, note 1; Barthold, Ocherk istorii Turkm. naroda, 8 ; 
idem, 12 Vorlesungen, 1935, 100; Minorsky, Hudüd al-‘dlam, 347-8; A. Z. Validi, 
ZDMG., 90, 1936, 34. 

3? Abū ‘Abdillih Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khuwärizmi, Mafatih al-‘uliim, 119. 

* However, the Khallukh too were in touch with the Hephthalites, see Hudüd 

al-' Alam, 288. 

5 Éränéahr, 253: “ Ein Überrest der Hephthaliten. . . ." “ Eine Abzweigung 
eines sehr alten türkischen Volkes." 
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going by the name of “ Zacharias Rhetor” (written A.D. 554-5), 
where the name interesting us comes in the enumeration of northern 
barbarians *"Ügar, Saber, Burgar, Kurtargur, ’Abar (Avar), Khasar 
(Marquart: Ayaëeri t), Diyarmar (?), Sirurgar, Bagarasiq (Marquart : 
Barselq), Khülas, Abdal, Eftalié’’. 

(b Xoltara appear in the report of Zemarchos, the Byzantine 
ambassador to the Turkish court, A.D. 568.2 Zemarchos mentions 
XoXarat three times. The king Dizabul wanted Zemarchos to accom- 
pany him on his campaign against the Persians, while Zemarchos’s 
companions, who were going home through the country of XoAcarau, 
were to wait for his return. In fact the ambassador accompanied 
the king only as far as Talas (TáAas), near the present-day Auliya-ata, 
to the east of the Sir-darya, when Dizabul bade him return. The 
ambassador picked up his companions at the prearranged meeting- 
place, and having left the principal town of the Choliatai, the embassy, 
once more united, marched along the line of castles until it crossed 
the river ° Qx (probably the Syr-darya) and after a longish journey 
(kal árpamóv Stavdoavres où8au®s Aya») reached an immense lake 
(the Aral Sea). In the third passage, it is said that the king's vassals 
on hearing about the departure of the embassy wanted to attach to 
it their own envoys but Dizabul gave permission to do so only to the 
ruler (yeuv) of the Choliatai. It is clear that the Choliatai: (1) lived 
to the east of the Jaxartes, (2) probably to the west of Talas, (3) that 
they had towns, and (4) that their ruler was an important vassal of 
Dizabul. 

The earliest Muslim geographer in whom Marquart thinks to find 
a survival of the same name is Ibn Khurdädhbih. Here is the transla- 
tion of the passage, p. 31: “ The lands of the Turks are as follows : 
the Toghuzghuz whose country is the most extensive among the 
Turks, and borders on China, Tibet, and the Kharlukh È ار‎ var. 


Ë ») ; the Kimak, the Ghuzz, the J.f.r, the Bajanak (Pechenegs), 


1 In fact, Zacharias Rhetor, supposed to be identical with the Bishop of Mitylene 
who took part in the council of A.D. 536 and was dead before 553, wrote in Greek. 
The Syriao author follows this text down to his ch. vi; from chap. vii on, he uses 
other sources carrying the history down to A.D. 568-9, see W. Wright, Hist. of Syriac 
Liter., pp. 107-8 [Russian transl. with additions by Kokovtsov, 1902, pp. 74—5], 
and the German translation of the Syriac original by Ahrens and Krüger, Leipzig, 
1899, Introduction. The geographical passage (ch. xii, 7), ibid., 251-3, accompanied 
by Gelzer’s commentary, pp. 381-3. 

* As preserved in Menander Protector’s fragments, see Müller, Fragmenta hist. 
Graec., iv, 227-230. 
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the B.dk.sh (*Tiirgish), the Adkish, the Khifshakh, the Khirkhiz, 
where musk is found, the Kharlukh and the Khalaj, and these (latter) 
are on this side of the river (Oxus) 1 In a second passage, p. 28, 
I. Khurdadhbih seems to contradict himself, for having placed the 
winter quarters of the Kharlukh near Kasra-bash (to the south of 
Taràz = Talas) he unexpectedly adds: “and near them are the” 
winter quarters of the Khalaj (var. doe). If this last name refers (?) 
to the Khalaj,! we can hardly suppose that a tribe, living to the 
west of the Oxus, travelled a tremendous distance to its winter 
quarters across two such mighty streams as the Amu-daryà and the 
Sir-darya. Either the text is mutilated or there were still (?) some 
Khalaj living near the Khallukh. 

The tempting point in Marquart’s theory is that both Zemarchos 
and I. Khurdadhbih, 28, have in view the region near Talas. However, 
the identity of the names Xwlas, XoAvara: and Khalaj is still to be 
proved.? If we have to do with a Turkish tribe, perhaps only politically 
associated with the Hephthalites, we must consider the fact that 
Turkish vowels are extremely stable and Muslim authors, especially 
Kashghari, ii, 307, insist on the popular etymology of the name, 
the first part of which is explained by the Turkish imperative qal- 
‘stay, thou ”.3 If, on the other hand, the name is to be treated in 
the light of Hephthalite phonetics, we are helpless before we know 
more about the Hephthalite language. On very slender evidence 
Marquart * thinks it to be Mongolian. In this connection we might ' 
perhaps remember a detail in the legendary Turkish text of uncertain 
date called Oghuz-name. Immediately after the story explaining the 
name of Qarluq, a story is reported how on his w&y Oghuz-khan found 
a great house with a golden roof, silver windows (?), and iron beams (?). 
As it had no key, Oghuz-khan said to a handy 5 man in his army: 
qal, ach ( stay, and open ") and this expression became his surname 
(Qalach). This man’s original name was *Tümürtü-qa’ul. Pelliot 
tentatively restores it as T'ümürtü-yol, in Mongolian “ Ferruginous 


1 For more detail see my commentary on the Hudüd al-' Alam, pp. 347-8. 


* The forms Ë حو‎ in I. Khurdadhbih, 31, and Mas'üdi, Murüj, v, 302, must stand 
for the original form of the name Khallukh, namely Kharlukh (Qarluq). In Das 
Reich Zabul, p. 258, Marquart himself admitted this possibility. 

3 The only possibility I can see is the pronunciation of the Turkish a as d > o 
under the influence of some Iranian language (Soghdian on the Jaxartes ?). In the 
present day Sart (“ Uzbek ”) dialects gagmag sounds góqmaq. 

4 Uber d. Volkstum der Komanen, 13; Wehrot und Arang, 93, note 3. 

š chdbär, a Mongolian word! 
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river". In any case the suffix -tü in the name of the Khalaj leader 
is clearly Mongolian ! 

All the other sources consider the Khalaj as Turks and the two 
most competent authors connect them with the Ghuz (Oghuz) tribe, 
though not without some hesitation.? 

Mahmüd Käshghari (who wrote in 470/1077), ii, 307, refers to 
the Khalaj in his article ** Türkmän ". He quotes a legend according 
to which the Turkish king Shü (connected with the river Chu and the 
town of Balasaghun), on being informed of the approach of Alexander 
the Great from the direction of Khujanda (on the Jaxartes), took 
flight before him and was accompanied by all those of his subjects 
who possessed riding animals. Twenty-two men, ancestors of the 
future Ghuz, stayed behind with their families, for want of horses. 
While they were discussing whether they should proceed on foot, 
they saw two other men who, in the sweat of their brow, were carrying 
their belongings on their backs. The Twenty-two reasoned that as 
Alexander ever moved on and would consequently pass along, they 
might remain in their country. So addressing the two men on foot, 
they said in Turkish: qal aj, i.e. “ O you two, stay, remain, linger!” š 
and the men on foot became known as Khalaj, and formed two tribes. 
When Alexander arrived he looked at the men and recognizing their 
Turkish type said (in Persian!): they are Turk-mänand, i.e. similar 
to the Turks. ‘‘ Originally they (i.e. the Turkmans) were twenty-four 
tribes but the two tribes of Khalaj separated from them; therefore 
now the latter are not counted of them." The legend obviously hints 
at the fact that the Turkmans were the westernmost of the Turks 
and that the Khalaj lived still behind them (to the west).4 


1 See Pelliot in T’oung-Pao, xxvii, 1930, p. 207. In the latest edition of the Oghuz- 
name by Bang and Rachmati, in Stizungsber. d. preus. Akad., 1932, 688—726 : Témurti 
Qayul. 

* Firdausi, Shah-nama, ed. Mohl, v, 682, ed. Tehran, 1314, vii, 2,202, in describing 
Bahram Gor’s exploita in Transoxiana, says :— 

Bar-àvard mili za sang-u za gaj 

Ki kas rà ba-Iran za Turk-u Khalaj 
Nabidi gudar juz ba farmàn-i shah 
Haman niz Jayhün miyanji ba rah 

Here the Khalaj seem to be distinguished from the Turks, but Firdausi’s geography 
is often fantastic. 

3 In this case Küabghari has in view the particle aj which strengthens the imperative, 
vide ibid., i, 38, line 11. 

* One might say that the story places them somewhere to the east of the Jaxartes 
(from which Alexander was advancing), but no great weight can be attached to the 
details of the legend. 
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Nothing is said about the particular names of the two Khalaj 
tribes.1 ` 

Rashid al-din (who completed his work in 710/1310) mentions 
the Qalaj in the paragraph on “the brothers and cousins of Oghuz 
who were joined with him ".? At another place, ibid., 25, the author 
explains the name of the tribe by the Turkish words qal aj “ remain 
hungry ", which the legendary Oghuz-khan said to the ancestor of 
the Qalaj who stayed behind the army while the leader was returning 
from the conquest of Isfahan. The latter name seems to hint at the 
: Khalaj living somewhere about Persia? 

A variant of Rashid al-din's version is found in Abul-Ghazi 
(A.D. 1665), ed. Desmaisons, 22 (tr. 21), with the following addition : 
: “ The Khalaj are numerous in Transoxiana (where) they live jointly 
with the Aymaq tribe (Aymaq elinà qoshila tururlar); they are also 
numerousin Khorasan and ‘Iraq. 


5. THe KHALAJ West or THE Oxus 


Muslim authors agree that the Khalaj are one of the earliest tribes 
to have crossed the Oxus. In addition to I. Khurdädhbih whom we 
have quoted above, Istakhri (circa A.D. 930) * says: “The Khalaj 
are a class of Turks who in the days of old (fi qadim al-ayyam) came 
to the country stretching between India and the districts of Sijistàn, 
behind Ghür. They are cattle breeders of Turkish appearance (khilaq), 
dress, and language." Mas‘üdi, Murti (a.D. 943), iti, 254, speaks of 
the Turkish tribes “ Ghüz and خر‎ living towards Gharsh (= Ghar- 
chistan) and Bust in (the region) adjoining Sijistan ". Contrary to 
Marquart, Eränéahr, 251, I think that Ë خن‎ must be read here 
*Kharlukh, and, on the other hand, under Ghüz the author may mean 
the Khalaj, for, as we now know from Kashghari, the Khalaj were 
considered as the two “lost tribes’ of the Ghuzz.^ | 

If Istakhri and Mas‘üdi (?) place the Khalaj on the middle course 
of the Hilmand, the compilator of the Hudüd al-‘Alam (A.D. 982), 


1 The additional names of the Ghuz clans found in Rashid al-din, i, 34, namely 
Yayirli, Qiriq, and Qargin cannot refer to the Qalaj who are mentioned separately, 

* Ed. Bérézine, Trudi V.O., vii, 7: “ Uyghur, Qangli, Qipchag, Qarluq, Qalaj, 
Aghajeri.” ' 

3 Cf. ibid., 24, a similar story about the Qarluq who received their name from 
Oghuz-khan while he was returning from his campaign in Ghür and Gharchistan, 
le. from a region considerably to the east of Persia. 

` * In the account of the province of Dàvar on the Hilmand. 

5 After all, Mas'üdi's vague passage may even not refer to the Khalaj but only 

to the Kharlukh and the Turkmans (often quoted alongside with the Khalaj). 
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f. 22b, quotes the Khalaj in the region of Ghaznin and the adjoining 
districts. He speaks of their wealth in sheep and describes their habit 
of wandering along pasture-lands. He adds that the same tribe is . 
numerous in “ Balkh, Tukhäristän, Bust, and Güzganàn". In fact 
the name is misspelt in the MS. as +> and it is very possible that 
the author has mixed together the Khallukh => and Khala) .خلج‎ 
In Tukharistàn and (?) Balkh he most probably has in view the former 
tribe, and in Ghaznin, Bust, and Güzganan the latter. 

The Saffarids were the first Muslim dynasty to penetrate into 
Central Afghanistan. According to Ibn al-Athir, vu, 171,1 Ya'qüb 
conquered (A.D. 868) “the Khalaj, Zabul and other (lands) but I 
do not know the year in which it happened. . . .” 

The Ghaznavids, from the outset of their activiby, had to deal with 
the Khalaj. Nizam al-mulk? reports an episode of Sabuk-tegin’s 
early career when he was sent by his master Alp-tegin (d. 352/963) 
to collect taxes from “ the Khalaj and Turkmans ", which he tried 
to do by peaceful means. In 385/995 Sabuk-tegin, being in Herat, 
sent summons to the rulers of Sistàn and Güzganan as well as to the 
*Khalaj Turks.’ 

‘Uthi, in his history (written circa 411/1020) refers to the Khalaj 
several times : i, 55, he announces his intention to narrate Mahmuüd's 
victories “in India, as well as among the Turks and Khalaj ” ; i, 88 
(Persian translation, 43, very free), he reports that after Mahmiid’s 
expedition against India, “the Afghans and Khalaj submitted to 
him ” ; ii, 78 (Pers. transl., 294) : when Ilak-khan took up a menacing 
attitude Mahmüd arrived in Ghazna and summoned “the Khalaj 
Turks, ever on their horses,“ manly sons of swords... ." Equally, 
during the inroad of Qadir-khan to Tukharistàn, Mahmüd rushed to 
Balkh “with his Turkish, Indian, Khalaj, Afghan, and Ghazna 
troops... ." 

The fact that the Khalaj were associated in Mahmiid’s victories 
may account for their subsequent ambitions. Already under the 
weak Sultan Mas'üd, they became restive. On 19 Muharram 
432/1040, Mas'üd had to send an expedition from Ghazni in order to 


1 Probably based on the history of Ibn al-Azhar al-Akhbari. seo Barthold, Zur 
Geschichte der Saffariden, in Oriental. Studien Th. Nôldeke, 1906, pp. 173, 186. 

* Siyásat-nàma (480/1092), ch. xxvii, p. 96. 

3 Gardizi, 66. The text has T'urban-i sulh but the editor has already suggested 
the reading *Khallukh. I admit the necessity of the emendation, but, in view of the 
circumstances, I prefer *Khalaj. 

4 Ahläs al-zuhür. 
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obtain the submission or punishment of the Khalaj who, during his 
absence, had committed some transgressions (fad), Abul-Fadl 
. Bayhaqi, ed. Morley, 826, 830 [where خلج‎ is mis-spelt: lı]. 

Najib Bakran’s geography Jahan-nama, written (circa A.D. 1200- 
1220) on the eve of the Mongol invasion, contains a particularly. 
interesting paragraph on the changes which the originally Turkish 
tribe was undergoing: “ The Khalaj are a tribe of Turks who from 
the Khallukh limits migrated to Zabulistan. Among the districts 
of Ghazni there is a steppe where they reside. Then, on account of 
the heat of the air, their complexion has changed and tended towards 
blackness; the tongue (zabän) too has undergone alterations and 
become a different language (lughat).” 

In the earliest mention of Juvayni’s Jahan-gusha, i, 132, “ the 
Khalaj of Ghazni " are curiously associated with  Afghans" ; a levy 
(hashar) of these two tribes mobilized by the Mongols took part in 
the punitive expedition to the region of Merv, ii, 194-8: after the 
disruption of the kingdom of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazmshah, 
a '"numberless" mass of “ Khalaj and Turkmans from Khorasan 
and Transoxiana’’ gathered at Purshüvur (Peshawar) under the 
leadership of Sayf al-din Ighraq (var. * Yighraq) + -Malik, who accord- 
ing to a gloss was himself a Khalaj. This army defeated the petty 
king of Ghazna, Radi al-mulk, but when Jalal al-din Khwarazmshah 
arrived in Ghazna, Ighraq came to greet him. After Jalal al-din 
defeated the Mongols at Parvàn, the Khalaj, Turkmans, and Ghüris 
of his army quarrelled with the Khwärazmians over the booty and 
finally retreated towards the south. Ighraq returned to Peshawar 
while his rival Nah-Jandar stayed at *Ningrahàr, but Ighraq retraced 
his steps and killed him. Finally, Mongol detachments reached the 
spot and destroyed the whole of the 20,000-30,000 Khalaj, Turkmans, 
and Ghüris who had abandoned Jalal al-din.* 

This historical sketch very clearly shows the gradual expansion 
of the southern branch of the Khalaj from the lower course of the 
Hilmand to the environs of Ghazna and later to the neighbourhood of 
Peshawar ; on the other hand, it indicates how the Khalaj were utilized 
by the lords of the time and how gradually they found their way 
to power. 

India was ever a most welcome field for energetic adventurers, 


1 The alternance of initial i- and yi is frequent; cf. Inal/Yinal. 
* But certainly not all the Khalaj. cbs Š 
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and as early as A.D. 1197 Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji! acting 
on behalf of the Ghürid Mu‘izz al-din Muhammad, occupied Bihar 
and A.D. 1202, at the head of a small troop of horse, conquered 
Lakhnauti in Bengal of which he became the governor. 

In 689/1290 Jalal al-din Firüz Khalji succeeded the Mamlük 
kings on the throne of Delhi, and his short-lived dynasty lasted till 
1320.3 

Another Khalji dynasty, descended from a brother of Firüz, ruled 
in Central India (Malwa) A.D. 1436-1531. Equally the Lodi kings of 
Delhi (A.D. 1451-1526) belonged to a Khalji family which was established 
in Multan already towards a.p. 1005. 

The Khalji in India were considered as Afghans and perhaps in 
the fifteenth century possessed no knowledge of Turkish but we 
must remember what Najib Bakrün says on the changes undergone 
by the Khalaj of Afghanistan. In Afghanistan and India the descen- 
dants of the Khalaj are called Ghal-zae, ie. "sons of the thief "3 
This later popular etymology and the legend built up round it are 
certainly artificial. The fact is that the important Ghilzai tribe occupies 
now the region round Ghazni,“ where the Khalaj used to live and 
that historical data all point to the transformation of the Turkish 
Khalaj into Afghan Ghilzai. Even the phonetic evolution of the 
name has nothing astonishing. The ancient Turkish form was Qalaj 
` (or Qalach), and it is well known that Turkish q was heard by the 
Arabs now as kh and now as gh.* Qalaj could have a parallel form 
*(halaj of which it was easy to bring the end in conformity with the 
usual Afghan terminology of zae, zai (= Persian -zada). 

The last great exploit of the Ghilzai of Qandahar was the invasion 

1 je. Khalaji. In Indian pronunciation the middle short vowel of a trisyllabic 
word is regularly omitted (shafagat > shafqat), while a monosyllabic word ending 
in two consonants becomes bisyllabic (fahm > faham). 

2 His father had the Turkish title yughrush, see M. F. Köprülü, Zur Kentniss 
der alttürkischen Titulatur, in Körösi Csoma Archivum, 1938, Ergänzungsband, p. 339, 
who quotes Tärikh-1 Firtshta, i, 152, 155. 

3 Or with a further reduction of the vowel: Ghilzae, in Persian GAilja't. 

t See Longworth Dames, Afghanistan and Ghilzai in EI. The author seems not 
to have realized the weight of the earlier historical evidence and disbelieved the 
possibility of the transformation Khalaj > Ghilzai, fully admitted by other colla- 
borators of the EI. (Barthold, Sir W. Haig); of. also Marquart, op. cit., 253. In 
fact there is absolutely nothing astonishing in a tribe of nomad habits changing its 
language. This happened with the Mongols settled among Turks and probably with 
some Turks living among Kurds. [Sir W. Haig in the Cambridge History of India, 
III, 90, gives a pertinent reply to Raverty : “Tf the Ghilzay be not Khaljis it is 
difficult to say what has become of the latter."] 

s Cf. Tabari, iii, 1416: Ghamish > Turkish gamish “ a reed ". 
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of Persia in 1722 where their barbarous rule lasted six years until 
they were overthrown and expelled by Nadir. 

Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani, who travelled in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century," says that the Khalaj are a “ numberless Turkish 
tribe. ... Some of them (AB) reigned in India and other places. 
They live in most of the territories of Fars, ‘Iraq, Khorasan, Kabul, 
and Türän (Central Asia).? The majority of them are Shi‘a and the rest 
Hanafis. I have met many Khalajes; among them few people are 
found of good manners (ntk mahdar) and of praiseworthy habite, but 
there are also clever people among them ”. On the origin of the tribe 
Zayn al-‘Abidin reports the story found in Rashid al-din and Abul- 
Ghazi. 


6. GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE KHALAJ 


A better knowledge of the ethnology of Afghanistan will enable 
us to discover more remnants of the Turkish Khalaj in that area 
where the majority of the tribe seems to have lived.3 As to the other 
groups, we have to consider those of Güzgänän, Bavard, and Central 
Persia.* 

For Güzgänän we have the testimony of the Hudüd al- Alam 
whose author (A.D. 982) dedicated it to the ruler of that province. 
Even at present the name Khalaj is known in the Türkmän desert 
between Andkhoy and the south-western bank of the Amu-darya, 
where there existe a “ Khalaj road ".5 In fact, “ the Turkman clans 
of Qut, Parvard (Bavard ?), and Khalaj ” are mentioned in the course 
of a Khivan campaign in the region of Kerki in 1238/1822.¢ 

In Persia, apart from a clan of Khalaj incorporated in the Kerman 
branch of the Turkman tribe of Afshar,” a considerable agglomeration 
of Khalaj is found in the region stretching along the direct road from 
Tehran to Hamadan, to the west of Sava and to the north-east of 


1 Bustan al-siyäha, Tehran, 1315/1897, p. 273. 

3 Cf. Abul-Ghazi’s additional passage quoted above, p. 430. ; 

* Particularly in the neighbourhood of Bust on the Hilmand. On the Afghan 
Ghilzay see EI. 

* Some fragments of the tribe may have travelled very far afield. T am tempted 
to render the Khalaj responsible for the name of the Russian town Kalach, situated 
on the Don where the latter comes the nearest to the Volga, i.e. on the road undoubtedly 
followed by innumerable nomad migrations. 

5 See Samoylovioh, Khivinskiye marshruti XIX veka po Qara-gumam, in the 
presentation volume to 8. F. Oldenburg, 1934, p. 462. 

s Materiali po istorii Turkmen, 1938, ii, 422. 

” Tumansky, Ot Kaspiyskago morya, St. Petersburg, 1896, p. 120. 
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Soltàn&baàd. They must have been established there in Mongol, 
or even Seljuk times, for under 806/1403 we hear of an order given 
by Timur to his son Iskandar-mirza to call up “ the Khalaj and Arab 
nomads (ahshäm) who are: in the region of Siva, Qum, Kashan, Charra, 
and Par&han down to the Kara-rüd ”.1 

Originally the Khalaj must have occupied (or controlled) the whole 
of the area going by the name of “ Khalajestan ". In the nineteenth 
century, this territory seems to have been contested by the governors 
of Sava, Qom, and Soltänäbäd. Houtum-Schindler š quotes Khala- 
jestan under the united government of ‘Iraq (Soltänäbäd) with its 
administrative centre at Sava, and enumerates the following bolüks :— 


` 1. Sard&b, with Tàj-khatün. 
9. Jehrüd, with Jehrüd and twenty-nine other villages. 
3. Kerab (Kharrab ?), or Tafresh, with Ashtiyän. 
4. Vezva. 
5. Rahgerd, on the high road Qom-Soltanabad. 


In 1906, Khalajestan (inclusive of Rüdbär and Dastjerd) formed 
one of the five bolüks of ‘Iraq (Soltänäbäd), but a considerable part 
of the original Khalajestän seems to have lain outside the jurisdiction 
of Soltanabad. j š 


The following list of Khalaj villages was given to me at Kondürüd :— 


1. Kondürüd 8. Moshäkye 
2. Seft 9. Sü&rürüd 

3. Sefidàle 10. Razabad 

4. Ahmadabad 11. Khorakibad 
5. Nürabad 12. Moujün 

6. Khärräb 13. Kardiyan 
7. Espi 


The two Khalaj whom I met in Soltänäbad were from Khoräkäbäd 
(11) and said that a dialect similar to theirs was spoken at Kardiyan 
(13), Mürzinü, and Särärüd (9). 

Qanbar-‘Ali, who was more at his ease in the administrative 
sphere, spoke of four groups of Khalaj :— 


1 Zafar-nàma, ii, 573. Kara-rüd (< Karaj-rüd) is the river of the ancient Karaj 
Abï-Dulaf, near the present day Soltänäbäd. Charra and Farahin are districts of 
Soltänäbäd. : 

1 Eastern Persian Irak, 1896, 129. 
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(a) In the district of Ashtiyan :— 


Kardejan (13) Särärüd (9) 
Nädrabäd . Motjan (12)! 
Khorche Sorkhedeh 
Hürirán Asiyabad 
Räzäbad (10) ` Mansürabäd 


` Khoräkäbaäd (11)  Foujerd (Po"gerd)? 


(b) The group of Kondürüd :— 
Kondürüd (inhabited by *'Rüskon" Turks not recognized by 
the Khalaj as being of them). 
i Nürabad (5) Sefidàle (3) 
Seft (2) Ahmadabad (4) 
(c) Towards Sava, “ to the right ” of ‘Ali-khan-begi :— 
Moshäkye (8) Chómànük ` 





Aligan ` “Espi (7) 
(d) Near Rāhgerd :— 
Ë Taj-khatiin Kafshgaran 
According to Qanbar-‘Ali the Khalaj had their own khans :— 
Jamshid-khan ee 
| 
Ghaffar-khan 
| 
Mad Huseyn-khan 
Hajji ‘Îsä-khän 
| 
m" al ۳ 
Mohsen-khan Habibullah-khan ‘Ali-khan 
Jalil al-mamalek Mu'taded Ghiyath al-lashkar 


The sons of ‘Isa-khan had a residence in Tehran (in Bazarche-ye 
nou) but lived in the villages of Qazi (2 fars. from Rahgerd, the latter 
lying on the road from Qom to Soltanabad), Taj-khatin, Kafshgaran, 
Anadbeg, Yekke-bagh, Zaväriyün, Diziyan, Säläfchegän. ` 


1 Inhabited by Khalach-e Herti. 

* 1 farsakh from Jehrud, 1 f. from Áshtiyün, 3—4 farsakhs from Kondürüd. In 
1917 half of it was possessed by small owners (orte: -mülek), while the other half 
belonged to Sheikh Murtada of Tehran. 
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Apart from the said groups of “ true Khalaj’’, there are also the 
Khalaj of Sava, but by their language they are “ Turks”. By the 
latter term Qanbar-‘Ali meant certainly a Turcoman dialect of a 
more orthodox type.! 


P.S.—This article is dedicated to my teacher Professor A. E. 
Krymski in anticipation of his seventieth birthday. 


9 GREEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
15th January, 1940. 


1 See my article ShaAi-seván in EI. In the course of the same journey in December, 
1908, I spent a night at the village of Sahläbäd (near Sava) inhabited by Baghdad 
Shähsevans. We spoke in “ Azarbayjan Turkish ", but I noticed the following unusual 
forms in their speech: g'órmiyipik' °“ we have not seen ”, g'órürün and górüriz (instead 
of g'órürsán and g'órürsiz), babayiñ gordam “I saw your father", aparayiz (instead 
of apareaz) “if you take away ". 
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A Study in Medieval Nubian 
By B. H. Stricker 


۱۹ medieval phase of the language now spoken between Korosko 
and Hannak on the Upper Nile is known to us since 1906, when 
the first documents were brought to Berlin and deciphered by 
Professor H. Schüfer. In 1913 a full inventory of the then available 
material was published by the late Professor F. Ll. Griffith, in the 
proceedings of the Prussian Academy? It was completed by a 
subsequent article in 1928.3 
I am here presenting a series of notes on Griffith’s texts, obtained 
mainly by a careful comparison of the medieval with the modern 
language. May they serve to smooth the path of some future student. 


The Alphabet 


The alphabet in which the texts are written is the Coptic (itself 
an adaptation of the Greek alphabet), extended by a few symbols 
for specific Nubian sounds. Not all Coptic letters occur; some are 
never met with; others rare. Interesting is the use of c, and not, 
as one might expect, x, for the sound heard by modern scholars as d, 


Le. [dz]. 
Borrowing the alphabet of a foreign language generally gives rise 
to serious difficulties. This truth manifests itself also in the present 


1 Of. Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen Preussischon Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
8. Nov. 1906, 20. Juni 1907. 

2 The Nubian texts of the Christian period, Berlin, 1913. 

3 Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xiv, p. 117. 

* The following books and articles have been consulted: L. Reinisch, Die Nuba- 
Sprache, Vienna, 1879; R. Lepsius, Nubische Grammatik, Berlin, 1880; M. de 
Rochemonteix, “ Quelques contes nubiens,” in the Mémoires de [Institut égyptien, 
vol. ii; H. N. Almkvist, Nubische Studien im Sudan, edited after his death by K. V. 
Zetterstéen, Uppsala, 1911; E. A. Wallis Budge, Texts relating to Saint Mena of 
Egypt and Canons of Nicaea in a Nubian dialect, London, 1909; H. Abel, “ Eine 
Erzählung im Dialekt von Ermenne,” in the Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen 
Klasse der Königlichen Sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, vol. xxix, No. 8; 
H. Abel, “ Die Verbalformen des abhängigen Satzes im Nubischen,” in the Sitzungs- 
berichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-histortsche Klasse, 
Jahrgang, 1921, No.5; E. Zyhlarz, Grundzüge der Nubischen Grammatik im Christlichen 
Frihmitielalter, Leipzig, 1928 ; E. Zyhlarz, '* Neue Sprachdenkmäler des Altnubischen,” 
in the Studies presented to F. Ll. Griffith, London, 1932, p. 187. ‘The literature on 
Nubian dialects other than Mahass-Fadica has only been occasionally cited. 
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texts. Passing over the better known problems, such as the distinction 
between + and y, u and w, etc., we may confine ourselves here to a 
somewhat more elaborate treatment of the signs [-] and [-], both 
of which were invented by the Copts and, as it seems rather slavishly, 
taken over by the Nubians. 

The stroke [-] was probably created as a means to bring clearness 
into the syllable-division; it was placed over syllables containing 
the vowel [ə], whenever this vowel was not marked by the letter e.t 
At a later date the original function seems to have been forgotten 
and the stroke came to be considered as a simple variant of the €. 
Bohairic orthography dropped the sign entirely and wrote everywhere 
the e in full. Doubtless the Nubians should have done the same, 
but, as it is, they did not and so encumbered their writing with a 
rather superfluous element. The Nubian language knows no dull e 
and therefore the sign was adopted as a variant of the letter 5, i.e. t, 
the vowel that came nearest to it. 

In our texts the sign indicates the vowel z, whether long or short, 
and is generally written in the middle over two consonants, as in 
Coptic, or over the following consonant, En being sin, and Tp (ir. 
When the following letter protrudes above the line (c), it may be 
put over the preceding one, as in: €madscanka, 'epalijsanka ; 
AGPKA, mifirkil; OCs, 'ogf ; reujyujs ena pé, pessigmendire ; 
Tosanmaca, tigganasa. Some texts make a more frequent use of 
the sign than others. The Lectionary, for instance, often prefers the 
full orthography and writes wigan, TIAA, Sinas, where the 
other texts have aywan, TAU, GAA. On the other side it 
is frequently omitted, so that nothing is left to reveal to us the 
presence of the vowel, as in Kece, for kisse; -Up, for -gir, or CN, 
for sin. 

The dot [-] was borrowed from the revised, Bohairic, orthography, 
where it had been created perhaps under Arabic influence and played 
the role of the hamza. The Nubians must still have known this use, 
though the sign is often omitted and not all texts write it alike con- 
sequently. Initial vowels have to be dotted and generally are: 
Avorrru, éta, OCS; however, the dot always fails on diph- 
thongs, on €i, and on ov: ATED, CIT, evevamnno, OTHMAPA. 
When two vowels hurt, the second is dotted: napewTs, HAA, 
NAporà, covaei, TIAIATP, OTNNpe Enennon. In some 


1 See W. H. Worrell, Coptic Sounds, Ann Arbor, 1934, pp. 11-16. Why the Copts 
did not want to write the [o] here by the letter € has still to be explained. 
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foreign words the hiatus may even occur after consonants as in 
Tpicacson, from Greek tpiodyiov. 

Difficult to explain are the cases in which the dot surmounts a 
vowel following not one but two consonants, like: oKTAKMA, 
ONTARPATOTERE, TeWmonenape, WAAWpa, or those in 
which it is placed over a consonant, like: cù, €ce. If the dot 
here represents a hamza, these words should be transcribed as 
oktakn’a, ontakr'agu'eke, peliéifmendr'e, pilligr'a, ’sgil, and 'sse. It 
hardly needs to be said that such forms look very unconvincing 
and violate anything we know about Nubian phonetics. But they 
would be intelligible if we might assume that the vowel + here has 
been omitted (as often happens), in the first series between the two 
preceding consonants, in the second after the hamza. That this is 
indeed the truth seems probable for many reasons. Variants write 
the ç; next to mAAicpaA we have mAAÏEpA (St. 3, 10). 
Grammatical analysis shows that the 4 has to be there, as 
OnTrAKpacoseRe is the vocative of a passive participle 
ONTARATOTA, MARCpa the predicative of a verb nAAÏCP, 
čce the past indicative of the verb ë+ or e1T,! to take, and so on. 
Finally we have the corresponding modern forms such as dolliré, 
dollinà, -kira,® eto. 

We may even ask whether in the now obtained oktakin’a, ontakir - 
agw eke, peëtifmendir’e, and pilligir’a the hamza should at all bo 
taken at its face value. We certainly get more Nubian-looking forms 
by simply neglecting it. Especially such orthographies as ee (for 
Kece) or ovTpa,? words which can have sounded only as kisse and 
utira, point in this direction. 

The dot can be placed on all vowels, but on the 1 it is rare and 
always looks like a mere error for the double point [']. Whether the 
original distinction between í and ï is still felt may be doubted, as 
both of them occur for both + and y.4 

1 I do not know whether to write €T or CiT. The verba medie e and o are 
subject to apophony. . 

3 See Abel, Erzählung, p. 61, where & wrong explanation is given. 

3 Compare also ]م4 م:1-‎ and -Rot (St. 25, 14). 

* À curious passage of the Lectionary may here be cited. It is & translation of 
Matthew v, 18: ''For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
. one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled." The translation, 
instead of “ jot or tittle”, gives: WWTTA EMAC TUCTOY TAAAW ۵۵ 
OTEA ENag, Le. “a jot (1) or one in the ی یور‎ which is on it”, Here 
TUCTS, modern fast or “ sprinkling”, means the two points written over the 
jot (V. 
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Phonetics 


The Constitution of the Syllable.—Nubian, as Arabic, tolerates no 
sequence of consonants. Consonants may hurt upon each other only 
if they belong to two different syllables; otherwise they are divided 
by an auxiliary vowel, generally 7. The Nubian language therefore 
knows but two kinds of syllables, those of the type C-V-C and those 
of the type C-V. In both cases the first consonant can be a hamza. 

The consequences of this rule are manifold and show its influence 
on the structure of the language. 

. Foreign words have to be rearranged to be pronounceable. Greek 
Üpóvos, eravpós, Trpázela are turned into tir-’o-nos (ponoc), "is- 
tav-ros (& rev poc)! and tir-'a-pi-si (*pàruci). Arabic qatl, qiti, and 
quil become gatil, gitil, and gutul.? 

Nubian words containing & reduplicated consonant elide one of 
them if they happen to fall into the same syllable. The genitive of 
the participle ap’, living, is *aprita ; but if the a is dropped (as 
often in the genitive), we get agr (Can. 33, 6) and not *apnn. The 
objective of the pronoun Tap is TAKKA or TAK. The genitive of 
AOV, ship, is given as Aovn’. “Godless” in Nubian is 
*TANIKDEI, but “godlessness” TAÂIKRIpRAaNE Verbs may 
lose one of their radicals, as AovAKE in مد‎ Ta (ie. 
dum-eta, Men. 7, 11; modern dummeda with assimilation of the 
hamza); *enne in en'-era (en-eta, Men. 3, 16; modern enneda, 
ditto); TOKKE in TOR’ appecw (Men. 9, 7; cf. modern tokke). 
Compare also the orthographies &c€ and -Kq (ie. -kfi), for 
Kicce and 2 

The historical development of a consonant can depend on its 
position in the syllable. This is either syllable-opening or syllable- 
closing and according to these two possibilities a medieval consonant 
may have two descendants in the modern language. Thus syllable- 

‘opening 2 corresponds to modern d, and likewise K to k, rt to f, T 


1 Or should one read 9 pornoci, CTATpocit Greek words ending in -as, 
-0$, Or -ovs seem to take a final + in Nubian. 

2 Substantives of the form gati, etc., when followed by a suffix beginning with 
a vowel, drop the $, giving MAKTOT, OTSA, RTN, TATRA, TAPCO. 
If the following suffix begins with a consonant, the $ remains and gets the accent (seo 
Reinisch, $ 70): MAKTKA, OCGRA, TURTKA, TATOTKUOT (lavükgü), 
TAFC Ka. At the analogy of these forms, Greek Avxví(&iv, lamp, has been turned 
into و و‎ Compare also the variant AYER! (Men. 5, 8) for normal 


ATKA ; ‘ef. Almkvist, § 23. 
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tot, V ton. But when syllable-closing, a corresponds to r, K to g, 
۲۲ to b, T to d, and r to A1 In the other dialects still more 
transitions could be found. A systematic comparison of the Nubian 
dialects seems to promise immediate and important results. It 
does, however, not fall within the scope of the present article. 


Morphology 

The Suffix -A.—This suffix is difficult to recognize, owing to its 
utter variability, and its employment has in most grammars been 
seriously misunderstood. 

Tt takes, when syllable-closing, the form X, -'^, modern - (which 
under circumstances may disappear), or rarely 4l]. When syllable- 
opening, it appears as -p, modern -r. Postpositions beginning with 
a consonant can, but need not, assimilate the N, giving: Aon? 
Aud, Arip, CA cos (mod. -tkhi), “Aaa. and -AaaN, Aae 
and xe, -Aaw and Aaw, -AKa and -RKA or -K, AREA and 
RREA, AAA, AA, ANO and -Ana or -n. 

The suffix has two functions. 

(a) After nouns it serves as a definite article. mart, fab, in the 
plural raruvos, füppü, means “father”, “fathers” ; ۲۲۵۲۲۵ 
fabi, plural naruto’, fäppüt, means “the father" or “the 
fathers". According to most treatises on modern Nubian the forms 
fab and fabi (and their plurals fäppü and fäppüi) are interchangeable. 
This has to be examined. I doubt whether it is true.? 

A fossilized employment of the article is probably to be found 
in the plural-ending -per, -r2 (Zyhlarz, $ 81; Lepsius, p. 31). The 
distinction between the plural in -+ and the plural in -rt seems 
not to be felt any more, some words using -7 and others -r1. 

The syntax of the definite article in medieval Nubian presente 
no difficulties, but for two points that should be noted. 

1 The labials A, rt, and p are subject to a number of transitions the exact rules 
of which I have not been able to establish. Note the following forms (I give the 
verbal stem, not the inflnitive) : *A AP, to be (present participle AAA; mod. darê); 
*AOTN, idem (mod. du); *€IN, to say (?; mod. i' future iddil, cf. Lepsius, 
p. 369, and Almkvist, $ 73); *T AJ. to come (mod. të or tërë); *@ OD, to enter 
(mod, j&^& or orë). The À is strong in *€'N, to find, mod. êlê. 

3 i.e. -l + "on, see below, p. 453, n. 1. 

3 For the article in modern Nubian see Lepsius, pp. 20, 32, 44 (under -dé), 103, 
142, 194 (below) ; Reinisch, pp. 117 (Anmerkung), 120 (Anmerkung 2); Almkvist, 


pp. 19, 30 (note 3), 31 (note 1), 32 (Anmerkung 2) ; Abel, Erzählung, vib, viiig, ixc و‎ 
Abel, Verbalformen, p. 15. 
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The appositive, genitive, objective, and predicative cases of 
۲۵۲۲۵ are the same as those of Man, namely ۲۲۵۲۲۵ NANNA, 
nanka, and mama. Not as one would think: *riarupos, 
*TIATUINNA, *MATURKA Or *narupa. The suffixes -a, -Ka, -A 
(in its function of definite article), هید‎ and -ovy exclude each other.2 

Nouns determined by a personal or demonstrative pronoun have 
to be followed by the article, except, of course, in the cases just 
mentioned. “ Your husband” is € ores (objective EH OFS Ra, 
etc. not € occ. “That woman” is aan eTTA, not 
MAN CTTI. 

(b) After verbs the -A is used to form the participles,® the following 
of which are known :— 

The present participle ao A NA, predicative AoAArpa 3; modern 
doll; and dollira. Predicative instances are: Appa, Men. 12, 4; 
Karucpa, Can. 21, 14; -Kepa, see Zyhlarz, $ 241; 140 6 Pa, 
Graffito, 4 1; 0۳۲۵0 passim; riecipa, Can. 30, 16; 
TicTeverpa, Lect. 109, 13; Tecpà, Lect. 101, 4. For the modern 
forms one may compare Lepsius, pp. 27, 146-8, 194; Reinisch, pp. 
95-8, 103 (Anmerkung 5); Almkvist, pp. 9 (samakka)-10 (dijokka), 
11 ($ 9), 12 ($ 11), 49, 72 ($ 66, Anmerkung); Abel, Erzühlung, ixb 
and 5 

To be reckoned amongst the present participles are also the 
adjective ove. (wêl, wei; pred. owepa, wēra), one, and the sub- 
stantives Karad f (kaba), bread; wana (maša), sun; yor 
(#6), book, and ۳۵۵ (gai, ga; pred. pa, gara), son, which exhibit 
the same features. Not, however, the substantive ۵6۵ (ail, ai), 
heart, which has a predicative aieia, probably at the analogy of 
ata (Lect. 106, 6), for ai-Na, and the substantives ending in a 
strong N, such as ca, word, pred. caña. 


1 Does this indicate that the - is in reality, as the other suffixes, a case- 
ending (namely of the subjective’ case)? Against this view speak forms like 
WAANATOTA-aad or CKTA-AU. 

2 KIC, Men. 12, 3, is not a participle, but the relative form in - followed 
by the article. 

* Lepsius, p. 180, gives dolla. This is not the predicative of tho participle, but 
of the verbal stem. 

* Thus, and not KATUCG PA, is the correct reading. 

š The participle of KOH, to have, is ROTHA, kü&ni; the other form for ` 
“having”, -KO, -k3, has in modern Nubian an objective -kógà, not -kokkä. Cf. 
medieval FORKO, gen. FORKONA ? 

5 Can. 24, 14; see Griffith’s note. 
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The perfect participle aoNAOA, predicative *aoAAopa; 
` modern dolloi and dollora. The latter form is known to me only from 
diyora, subjective diyö, dead (cf. Almkvist, p. 200, right below) ; its 
medieval counterpart does not occur at all The predicative form 
met with in our texts is AoAAapa, for which see Zyhlarz, § 145, and 
perhaps Abel, Erzählung, xic. A subjective *aoNNAaA seems not to 
exist, unless we have to think of the rather mysterious words ending 
in -Aà gathered by Zyhlarz, $ 31. It is possible that aoA Napa 
and *aoA opa are mere variants, just as we have AOA MIRA rtrtO 
(Zyhlarz, S$ 183, 185) and aoAAsKonnNo (ibid., §§ 182 and 184). 

The future participle exists in two varieties. Verbs ending in & 
strong consonant have *AoN Aa pÀ, predicative aoNAappa. The 
subjective does not occur but can be deduced from the predicative 
and from its modern equivalent, which is given by Lepsius, p. 146, 
as dollari. The modern predicative seems to me to be dollalla, with 
the change of + into 1 frequent in the future. I can cite for this form 
only Lepsius, p. 110, below, and Abel, Erzählung, xixe. Lepsius 
himself gives dollara t (see p. 180), and this is supported by the 
negativo kabarimmun, etc., for which see Almkvist, p. 73. It has 
to be examined whether the reduplication of the r is nowadays really 
neglected. | 

In conjunction with some verb, probably ein, to be, the future pre- 
dicative is used to form a future indicative. e.g. KHK avapprina, 
“what shall you do?” Men. 6, 2, perhaps for Avappa emmma; see 
further Zyhlarz, § 165, and compare the modern tokarinnan, Lepsius, 
p. 92, a variant of the normal dollallan (medieval aoA Napparna, 
Lect. 100, 4), and the negative instance cited above.? 

If the verb ends in a vowel or in a weak consonant, the participle 
is R1AAM, predicative Kaapa, cf. Zyhlarz, § 150; Lepsius, p. 93. 
The reduplication of the à is often omitted. 

The Indicative.—The indicative as given by Lepsius, pp. 76, 83 ; 
Reinisch, pp. 67, 72, and Almkvist, pp. 46 and 47, though the normal 
one, is not the only formation of the kind employed in modern Nubian. 
In interrogative phrases and, as we shall see, in some other cases, 
a different paradigm is used, cf. Lepsius, pp. 104, 108; Reinisch, 
pp. 69, 74; Almkvist, pp. 83, 123, and Abel, Erzählung, xib and xb. 
Now this latter paradigm appears to be literally identical with the 


1 Ho gives no instances. 
2 But forms like nidinnan, ibid., p. 93, or GOAANNANA, St. 14, 9, do not 
suit this analysis. 
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medieval indicative-paradigm, as will be seen from the following 
table :— 


The Present Indicative 
lsg. aodAspe . doli . dôlir 
28g. AO Nina . doliná . déllinam 
3 sg. aoAArna . dolliná . dollin 
lp. س‎ . dolió . dôllur 
2pl aoAArspo . dolliró . dollirükom 
3pl aodAArspana . dolinnand1 dollinnan 
The Past Indicative 
lag. Xo N Arce . dolis . dis 
2sg. aoWNicxa . doloná . déllonam 
3sg. aodAdsena or — dolloná . dòlon 
20۵۵0۵ 1 
lpl ی‌یهجمد‎ . dollsó . döllus 
2l. س‎ . dolksó — . dollis’kom 


3pl aoNAicana . dollisand . déllisan 


The future paradigm is given by Lepsius, p. 109. The first person 
should probably be dollallé, with reduplicated 1. 

The medieval endings were fuller than the modern. They could - 
survive if they were protected by some secondary element, as the 
accent (case (a) and (b) below), or when grown together with a post- 
position (-m in the second person singular, -kom in the second person 
plural; case (c) and (d) below). In detail their occurrence seems to 
be limited nowadays to the following cases :— 

(a) In communications with a strong emotional value. A good 
instance in Abel, Erzählung, phrase 177; see also Abel, Verbalformen, 
p. 31, I. 22, as compared with Men. 6, 9. 

(b) In questions for corroboration, see Abel, Erzählung, xib. In 
questions for specification, where the accent generally does not fall 
on the verb, another completely unaccented and shortened indicative, 
traces of which can be found in the medieval texts already,’ is used. 


1 For this difficult form, see above, p. 445, n. 2. 
7 AOAAICHA is the older and more correct form; but the intrusion of 


aodAona is well illustrated by our texts, cf. Zyhlarz, § 158. 
* In Men. 4, 15, SWAN is the interrogative of SWANA or GWAana. 
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(c) In speech, before the predicative a, or before one of the forms 
of the verb 76 (?, م2‎ 3),! to say. This case will be treated presently. 

(d) Before the postposition -mi. This construction has caused 
great difficulties to the older grammarians. Lepsius, pp. 159-161, 
knows two particles, énz (-dni, -dni), so that, and -äm, because ; 
so also Reinisch, $$ 451 and 463. Abel, Erzählung, gives:  -àmi, 
because, -ént, so that, and -óni, as a merely stressing particle (xxxib, 
cf. xviüb). The meaning of -ni is therefore very vague, as it can be 
causal, final, or does not alter the sense of the phrase at all. As we 
shall find a similar uncertainty in the case of the predicative a, it 
will be best to consider -ni as a sort of copula. I am not able to make 
any convincing suggestion as to its origin. It may be the medieval 
-p1 of Zyhlarz, $ 254, or it may be some form of the verb ert, to be. 
If so, we might compare the particle -lin (Lepsius, p. 151), perhaps 
to be divided in -} (the article) and ۰ 


Syntax 


The Predicative Phrase.— The predicative case in Nubian is denoted 
by the postposition -a, which can be appended to nouns (substantives, 
adjectives, participles) or to verbal stems (type dolla). For these 
forms one may see Zyhlarz, § 70, and Lepsius, pp. 29 and 145; they 
are generally easy to recognize.? 

In other instances the meaning of the a is less clear. The predicative 
nouns and verbal stems once being classified, one will find a residue 
which at first sight looks rather bewildering. Here, it seems, the ^ 
can follow almost every word in the sentence, finite verb-forms, post- 
positions, and even predicatives. Thus we have :— ' 

Men. 6, 11. “The boatman said to the woman: €TTa, €aac 
AC€TTARATA AH, AAËPR-ON exAe ËH KOTATIOTK-ON AIKA 
AnMecu, AICH REN-OTTOTAAPE-CH, esp-on Gt مهم‎ 
CHpTecw eR OTSA reci AENKONNOA à, Woman, thou art..., 
and not...; give me thine egg, I will deposit it; and do thou 
return to thy house, that thy husband may not fear." 

Men. 8, 19. ‘The boatman said to his son: € TOTA €K 
ROVATIOTA مهن‎ esc-cnaga, Boy, whence hast thou taken 
this egg ? ” 


1 See above, p. 443, n. 1. 
2 Note that the A is absorbed by a preceding €, both in medieval and in modern 
Nubian; cf. Griffith, p. 77 (2), and Abel, Erzählung, iiie and xxixe. 


bs 
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Can. 20, 15. “If somebody . . . 8 and says about the oblations 
dedicated in the church: Kecen TOYS A AO Rarucpa a, The 
children of the church are eating them (1), he shall be anathematized.” 

Can. 21, 15. “Have ye not heard that which is written: 
TANAKA... TITA AH A,... the Lord... is a gift?” 

Can. 27, 4. ANKECO eñoraa COAA AOTAAMAA TGGOAO AN 
ATTARAPA à, “Remember what has been done to Judas the 
betrayer (1)." 

Lect. 100, 1. “All this was done, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the Prophet, saying: ef. . .] 
TlApeenocriaA Ao T0950  cosmnurovrapp[a] FARRON 
OTHHIMHO, TAN TAPCKA GAAANOTHAR SKappana à, 
Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and 
they shall call his name Emmanuel." 

Lect. 104, 3. “ And so all Israel shall be saved ; as it is written : 
K[X]&à CIWMIA KETAN arded, cflplrenu[a] TANKI 
MKANEKA sAR(WIAL.... .] Kera emo ant ASTID T ...... ] 
Aden, Ten panerov[k] ocTp[.]sep: TATRA a, There 
shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob; for this is my covenant unto them, when 
I shall take away their sins.” 

Lect. 109, 1. .. .Jdcise A censKhnecw, “I pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world.” 

Lect. 113, 13. [Tek]ka éviasiena مهب‎ [Xprerocs 
ovnnor]Takona à, “ He demanded of them where Christ should 
be born.” 

Lect. 115, 3... Je ^, “ Being warned of God in a dream that 
they should not return to Herod." 

These phrases, once being gathered, appear to resemble each other 
closely, in so far as they all contain a direct or indirect speech. It is 
this particularity that gives us the solution, as the a cannot belong 
to the words immediately preceding, but may well determine a whole 
phrase. Apparently the Nubians considered speech as a predicate 
and not, as we do, as an object.! 

We are now able to find still more instances. 


Can. 19, 8. “If somebody . . .s and says about this holy 
sacrament which is lying on the table: aproca Swan, opra 
رهههههه‎ It is bread . . ., it is wine . . ., he shall be 
anathematized.” 


1 For objective phrases, see Abel, Verbalformen, pp. 20 and 62. 
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Can. 20, 3. “If somebody says in his heart: \epeocs-AoTSw 
KCA-ACCOK FEXCECONa, We have not eaten or drunk from the 
priest, he has no part (?) in the heavenly J erusalem.” 

Men. 8, 16. “ My father, dost thou remember this, which a woman 
gave us, PCCOT MHNAN Kece-Aa ToSanaca, that we might 
offer it in the church of Saint Mena?” 

Lect. 112, 7. “ But when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, Tex 
Tarw AANTOTH[A] Ganociseca, to redeem them that were 
under the law." 

In these four phrases the predicative 4 has absorbed the vowel 
of the preceding word. -ast (mod. -mi, cf. Almkvist, p. 31, n. 9, and 
p. 43) is one of the numerous medieval copulas. Like the corresponding ` 
Kenzi -ma, it easily loses its vowel, especially before other vowels, so 
e.g. in the form -mene (Lepsius, p. 361), contracted from -xH and 
ent, to be! -mm à occurs in Can. 22,2. In the same way -ca is to 
be divided in -cw, the common imperative-suffix (cf. Zyhlarz, $ 172), 
and a. For the loss of the w, cf. رن‎ Men. 3, 4? 

The final verb-forms of medieval Nubian are all of them composed 
with the predicative a. According to their subject, they can be classed 
into two groups. 

If the subjects of main clause and of final clause are identical? 
the form used is -rruÀ, plural mova, cf. Zyhlarz, $ 195. The 
elements -iru and -11107 are in all probability the first person singular 
and plural of some obsolete indicative.‘ 

If the subjects of main clause and of final clause are not identical, 
medieval Nubian uses the conditional followed by the predicative a, 
a construction according to our grammars unknown to the modern 
language. But the transition of a conditional into a final can 
readily be imagined ; I can quote a good instance from Nubian itself, 


1 For the metamorphoses of CIH, to be, see Lepsius, pp. 332, 361; Reinisch, 
$ 204 (Anmerkung 2), 306, 399; Almkvist, $ 78, and Abel, Erzdhlung, iiie, xviii, 
xxiiia (?), xxixe. 

2 See also Zyhlarz, § 181. 

3 The one exception is perhaps TECA TOSSINI, St. 11, 1, where tho predica- 


tive A may have been elided before the following O11. 

4 I had first thought of comparing Lepsius’ Electivum dollénir. This form, which 
according to Abel, Erzählung, xvd, is not understood by the native Nubians, may repose, 
however, on an error. Lepsius’ one instance gands-én-kossan could be divided in fan, 
ós, den, and -kossan ; see Schafer, Nubische Texte im Dialekte der Kundzi, Berlin, 
1917, p. 155 below, and Fräulein von Massenbach, in the Mitteilungen des Seminars 
für Orientalische Sprachen, Berlin, Jahrgang xxxvi, p. 179, under ján. 
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viz. Marc 11, 13: mòl tan-nà güon, haga weka el-kani ia, ‘ He came, 
if haply he might find anything thereon." Cf. also Reinisch, § 266. 
Finally, the following phrases have to be mentioned :— 


Can. 29, 12. adAMAoria-crarima مهم‎ AApLAAO- 
€ €x, “For Alleluia is Thelkath Marimath.” 

Can. 29, 14. “The saying being interpreted is: TAXOT 
GMAATOTRA CAMITAPORKA FOOKTPAACO, ON TAKKON 
TAPOTAMCO e EM, Let us glorify God who has founded all things 
and let us worship him.” 

Lect. 100, 4.  ercp[] wx TAAAFADYW eaaad meda 
aorAA[alpappa e €i, “ Which (sc. the name Emmanuel) being 
interpreted is, God with us.” 

Here the place of the predicative a is taken by the vowel e, perhaps 
a mere variant, as modern ¿ë for -a (cf. Abel, Erzählung, xviih, xixh), 
perhaps a contraction of the 4 with some other vowel ; compare the 
form ese, Can. 32, 6, and the ending -ecowé, Can. 19,7 ; Lect. 104, 
11; 112, 12; St. 5, 11; 8,4; 15, 10, instead of the regular 
-atore.t 

Turning now to the modern language, we there find the predicative 
phrase as a still always favourite construction; so much so, that 
scarcely one page of Nubian will be found that does not contain one 
or more instances. The literature on this paragraph of grammar is 
fairly extensive and a great number of forms has been collected 
that can now easily be analysed. It will be clear that every phrase 
can eventually be put in the predicative case and that there are there- 
fore as many types of predicative phrases as there are types of ordinary 
ones. As grammars treat the subject, however, under several headings, 
we shall here enumerate some of the better known constructions. 

(a) Phrases ending in a present, past, or future indicative. In 
this case the indicative has preserved the medieval endings treated on 
p. 446. See Lepsius, pp. 145, 163; Reinisch, §§ 459, 460; Almkvist, 
88 77, 97, 98; Abel, Erzählung, iid, vb, xid, xvük, ete. 

(b) Phrases ending in an imperative. See Lepsius, pp. 140, 141; 
Reinisch, § 461; Almkvist, $ 76. 

(c) Phrases ending in a future infinitive. The form is ambiguous as 
dollallé can nearly always be explained as the first person singular 


1 Also là, in Men. 2, 3 and Can. 30, 7, may be no more than the predicative 
ره‎ preceded by an auxiliary y; but cf. Zyhlarz, $ 305. The interrogative MMA 
(ibid., $ 280) is probably composed of AM, what ?, and a. 
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of the indicative. But the possibility has, of course, to be admitted ; 
see Lepsius, p. 144. 

Whether Lepsius, p. 103, is right when he says that the predicative 
a can be used as an interrogative particle, I do not know. ‘The instances 
he gives would probably have the a also if they were statements and 
not questions. 

Predicative phrases are very often followed by a verb for “ to say ”, 
like -ton, inquit. See Lepsius, p. 330; Abel, Erzählung, p. 15, and 
above, p. 447 (c). 


Vocabulary 


In modern Nubian a considerable number of native words has 
been supplanted by Arabic loans. This shifting of the vocabulary 
forms the main impediment for the understanding of the pre-Arabic 
texts, as the meaning of many of the older words can at present be 
guessed only. 

- AMAAEIG, occurring in Can. 27, 4: “Remember Judas, how the 
Satan entered (?) into his heart, anaaeıcaþa cim coda 
AOTAAA ToGorntera, and who did a. to betray (1)," shows a 
striking resemblance to Coptic aka‘ IX, to embrace; in con- 
junction with the presumable meaning of co’, this would give 
an excellent sense: ‘‘and who embraced (sc. the Lord) to betray 
(him).” The verb may be identical with Kenzi amage, to girt. 

I may here be allowed to mention a few more Egyptian loans in 
Nubian; alas, the results of my researches in this field are rather 


poor.? 


dadi, vessel; Eg. dd, Hebrew ۰ 

gg, to slaughter; Copt. swx, idem, from Semitic. 
kandi, knife; Copt. sopte, idem. 

korg, to split; Copt. Kwp, idem, from Semitic. 
koëob, to crush ; Copt. swxh, idem, from Semitic. 
merid, friend; Copt. mepit, beloved. 

merisa, a drink; Copt. pic, idem. 


1 As to Coptic AMANHA, this word looks like a conjugated form of MOTAS, 
a verb with the same meaning and probably of Semitic origin. If this is true, one 
might think of the form DYN. 


3 See also G. W. Murray, An English-Nubian Comparative Dictionary, Oxford, 
1923; L. Reinisch, Die Nuba-Sprache, Vienna, 1879, vol. ii. 
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mir, new ; Copt. Bppe, idem. 
sigir, boat ; Copt. cap, to sail. 
fob, time ; Copt. wwr, moment.? 


- TA, flesh, identical with Kenzi usu, flesh, as is shown by the 
Cordofanic kwad’e; cf. D. Kauczor, Die Bergnubische Sprache, Vienna, 
1920, p. 48. 

- Ae, a particle (cf. Zyhlarz, § 256), probably derived from Coptic 
ae and from Greek 8é, seems to be still in use. See Abel, Erzühlung, 
phrase 164. 

- AOTK and AoTKK seem to me to be two different verbs. Ao wk, to 
worship, corresponds to modern dig, idem. aovkk, in the medieval 
texts always employed together with the verb Ken (KEN-AOTKR), 
means “ to offer". Modern dukk has many meanings, amongst which 
“to bring forth ”, etc. 

- €ivov, men, may be the plural of e17, man. The modern plural 
is WU. 

- PKane, has two meanings. The first is “ birth ”, derived from 
& verb ir, to bear, nowadays found only in the Cordofanic dialects 
(Zyhlarz); as such it translates Greek yéveous, Lect. 112, 4. The 
second is “ kingdom ", derived from the substantive ovpov, king. 
This meaning is clear from St. 30, 1, in which phrase Griffith has 
rightly recognized a translation of Matthew xxv, 34: ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world." In St. 14, 8, pa paucos it PRanedA 
is, of course, “ the kingdom of heavens." For Men. 8, 4, see below, 
under orea. 

- KARA, in Men. 3, 13, and 14, 13, is the present participle of a 
verb Kak, to sprout, not to be confused with Kak, to carry. The 
former verb is now given by Fraulein von Massenbach in her 
vocabulary. She also knows kagrussi, boil, literally “a bad 
sprouting ". 

- REA Au, with preceding subjunctive, translates Greek ۵0۵6 ; 
but, when used independently, it renders mévres. So in Men. 13, 13; 
14,8; 15,1; Lect. 107, 9, and 109, 14. 

- Ken, to place, seems to have survived in the modern particle ken, 
for which see Abel, Erzählung, xid and xxviiie. 


1 I have read this equation somewhere, but cannot remember where exaotly. 

3 See Mitteilungen des Seminars, eic., Jahrgang xxxviii, p. 308. From the pre- 
coptic period the only equations I know of are kt, small, Nubian Ludüd, and tgr, 
ring, Nubian tigli. à 
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- ROANTpITOT (Grafito of King George, line 17), forefathers. 
Cf. Cordofanic kank’iri, idem, Kauczor, op. laud., p. xiii. 

- Matye and op are measures. According to Fraulein von 
Massenbach, the mor contains 12 maié. 

- on can be an enclitic postposition! or an independent 
conjunction (cf. Zyhlarz, §§ 260-4). For the latter function, compare 
Abel, Erzählung, xd. 

- Tapov is rendered by Griffith with “to bless". This is indeed 
the right translation. Fraulein von Massenbach in her vocabulary 
gives táru (from Ombarakáb), tóru or torw, to greet, to thank. 

- TApo7, the pronoun, as used proleptically (cf. Zyhlarz, § 296), 
may be the prototype of the modern particle tà, for which see Lepsius, 
p.391; Almkvist, p. 248; and Abel, Erzählung, viig. 

- oreiad, in Men. 8, 4, is a participle and the same as modern 
wt, far. The boatman went to a far kingdom. What ecos 
means I cannot say. 

- Sat, in Men. 12, 2, cannot be modern gakk, to kick; it would 
be too cruel. I think of Kenzi gagin, to knock, which suits better. 

- Sovp, reason, is modern gir, see Almkvist, p. 216. 


In conclusion of my article, I give a few corrections on Griffith’s 
translation. 

In Men. 13, 7, oymnaTiKoannoa is rendered by Griffith with : 
“that they may make thee fruitful." This must be an error, as “ bear- 
and-give"' permits of no other translation than: `“ that they may 
lay thee eggs." | 

On the same page, line 8: €R-KEeTAAAE-CION € Erra FAR 
OTHHAppa cr, is understood by Griffith as a relative clause. I take 
cs to be a variant, if not a mere error, for cit and translate: “ 
thou also, O woman, shalt bear a son." 

Can. 22, 12. made oit? Or made cn. 

Can. 33, 10. In the word read Tosana by Griffith, I believe 
a second n can be discerned. This would give TSSanna, à 
future, with better sense. 

Lect. 107, 10. Instead of [at], read [art]; cf. Abel, Verbalformen, 
p. 36. 

In St. 35, 5, Griffith has recognized a translation of Luke xi, 10: 
“ For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; 


and 


1 After the suffix -À and after rt, the hamza is assimilated, giving -ANON and 
-HHON. After vowels we find -€ Ort or rarely -۰ 
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and to him that knocketh it shall be opened." The form eaaa 
is, however, not the future of eT, to take, which would be eranna 
(Can. 21, 13), but of eX, to find, cf. Lepsius, p. 93.1 The first part of 
the phrase seems not to be cited. 

Graffito 9. Instead of onTa/Z NN, read on Talaa]ad, cf. 
St. 31, 3. 

Graffito 16. The last word may be maescow, “ We, X and Y, 
have written.” | 

Other improvements on the translation were published by Abel 
and Zyhlarz. I have not thought it necessary to repeat them here. 


1 In Can. 27, 1, laaaernal may be the future of TIAA, to go out. 





Mambwe Proverbs 


By tA. WERNER 
Edited by A. N. Tucker 


[ OS going through the papers of Dr. Alice Werner, I found many 

valuable and interesting documents. Miss Mary Werner very 
generously presented these papers to the School, and it is the aim 
of the African Department to edit and publish them from time to 
time in the Bulletin. It is hoped that the following short article will 
be the forerunner of an extensive series. A. N. T.] 


1. Citaponzili, usano walya. 
2. Mupanzi asikula mutwe. 
3. Mukunsyange, cino nyina wamusila. 
4. Palu mukoma, pakatuka iangalala. 
5. Wila walile wankama. 
6. Muntu wafwilile pali “ Mwauli ۰ 
T. Mukana-kuuvwa asikana-kulola. 
9. Mwanyonga, mwakolu twane. 
10. Mwana mufuke akalyi vifuke viuze. 
11."Mucengele usililwa lili. 
12. Mukwata cile, asisumba. 
13. Nakasya kakoloci, kuuvwa cilinda pa mulyango. 
14. Malango wenga wakuswili nsima ku ukwi. 
15. Mukusekwa, mulafuma malango. 
16. Mwance, kula yakuti “ Lolu mwezi " alolu munwe. 
17. Sawe wafwilile pi tulu lyakwe. 
18. Sicipweka wakunkuka, cikunkuli ngili. 
19. Mwana ’asiuzya, walile musumba wa kwe isi. 
20. Uwila ukayembukisyu mu ukwi. 
21. Nala isikungwa wanda wa musika. 
22. Maka ya nswi yalu mu luzi. 
23. Lyasyanga, limapanda. 
24. Sikazula-kakoko mu luzi, kawela kakukompi linso. 
25. Twali nu mutanda, twapiluka tumanyeka. 
26. Wiza wa maku, mukasi inyelele. 
27. Mutali-mpiti ukaiazwilizya. 
28. Tuzwike cisiki ñala, ukeke cino cikayonele. 
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29. Nkusa wa maka mace. 

30. Sikupeta-musongwa, kupetela ali na maka. 

31. Ana-nombe, tomolangi, cisama wamulyanga wakuka mino. 
32. Na-uyo wapela. 

33. Vya ku uyo, visi manyiwa. 

34. Kance watuka nyoko, manguzi cimakuleta. 

35. Alu mwanane ku mulaza, nanti yasyakumuuma cino yakumusazya 

malango. I 

36. Maka mace yakalisya nkusa. 

37. Mwana-mbuzi akakolwe, kula katakozili nyina kakoli ’isi. 
. 98. Nakutentamba nsamvu, ndi masila misenga. | 

39. Mukula-mbulu waiwanzya maka. 

40. Cifulala-kasi cisiyesya mpepo. 

41. Cifunta-ntembwa cilu wa maka. 

42. Pasi wazanyili hombe, atelipe (or atekite). 

43.. Nakawa wa kwe Nakusya-nyama, nu ku muzi kusi uwelelo. 
44. Paki cala mafuta, uleke cikapite cikakutasya. 

45. Umba ulu usiku, musanya waleula nyina wa milangu. 

46. Kasi ndi simbwa. 

47. Munumbe, ndu’syakucina ? Mu matowa nati mvungoka. 
48. Yakutumwa yauzizyi nkoko maele. 
` 49. Zongwe w'ingila mwaka wi liwa. 

50. Ndu'makonyi cala maswa, kueneka cit'ipanga ? 

51. Sikukuta-Mukandi akuikutilila. 

52. Mino akase kanyimbwa, akasiulwa kuswepa. 
_ 53. Nanzila isinena, ngani nangambwelele-mo. 

54. Muleka vipita, nga malango yamuzana. 

55. Songa-cukwa ulasya manda yakuya. 

56. Viunga kuno vikatinwa, akuno vikawa. 

57. Leza ali we akaika muungu wa mbezu. 

58. Cefyi nkwi, musipa usipya linso. 

59. Yakalingu usu na manzi. 

60. Luzimo luii ulusiile ku muluwa. 

61. Kazila wa vyunyi akatonta, kasunda wa antu asiatonta. 
62. Ntendo wazeya, mu manda ulawela viinga. 

63. Umwana wa wila, ukulololu ku nsima-ivu. 

64. Namuzi-usi-munyonko ukweleula Kuponga. 

65. Kufisa-mfwa, malili yaumbula. : 

66. Itaponyili, ilu mu cifwa. 

67. Mwana-talalole wapezili Ciwa wila. 
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. Sikuuma-mutiswe kulola apakile. 

. Siwila-mwene-muzi ungafuma, ukule uwako. 
. Nkulu ziili zisitikana miungu. 

. Ikwata lyalyilu mwale. 

. Tuli mu mitanda muno nsakwe. 

. Ndi wakakata, umi ulacepa. 


TRANSLATION 


. It is not lost but royalty devoured. 

. À dependent is not impudent. 

. Go on hitting him, since his mother is dead, i.e. All right kill him. 
. Where a palm is, there also is a young palm. 

. Giving devours the secret giver (cf. Prodigal son). 

. A man died for saying “ How are you”. If a man has stolen 


something and is lent something wherewith to pay off the debt 
he is doubly indebted. 


. He who won't listen will soon see (trouble). 
. You have tied me (because) you would take my store. (Nathan's 


parable). 


. The humble child will get notice. Blessed are the meek, etc. 

. Once bitten twice shy. 

. A parent does not throw away even a naughty child. 

. Mrs. Leave-your-mother, wil hear her stick at the door.. 

. Mr. Wise-in-his-own-conceit, hates food at his father-in-law' s. 


He who despises an advocate may find condemnation. 


. In being laughed at one finds wisdom. 

. Cannot see the forest for trees. 

. À man troubled for his own property. 

. Mr. Talkative when he praises is like a pig in the mire. (He gets 


nothing.) 


. The child who won't ask has eaten the father's food. Ignorance 


excuses no man. 


. Stupidness brings sin even against one's relatives. 
. One does not weave the head-dress on the day of war. Be prepared. 
. The strength of the fish is in the water. His strength is in his 


proper surroundings. 


. The grind-stone that grinds wil not grind fine: he who began 


well has now deteriorated. 


46. 
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. (Said when & good chief dies.) 

. The fig looks well but inside there are ants. 

. Mr. Prompt-to-begin you help yourself. 

. Let us dress the stump with a head-dress and it will cause it to 


fallto pieces. Used: We have given you a good wife, and if 
you are not careful you may spoil her. 


. The jackal is not very strong (but wise). 
. Mr. Bend-the-bough. Used of & man who has betrothed a girl, 


and then she marries another. 


. You calves eat on, the lion that used to eat you has lost his teeth. 


Live in peace, your enemy has lost his power. 


. The mother of going is ended. If you drive us away where can 


we go, we have no friends. 


. You don't know where you are going to. 
. Ohild, you have cursed your mother, the evening will bring you 


back. 


. Alas, my child gone to the chief garden, even if they are not 


beating him, since they are teaching him what is good for him. 
Don't be distressed, perhaps he will learn to behave. 


. The little strength causes one to eat rubbish. . . . It is my fault 


but my misfortune. 


. As the old cock crows the young one learns. 
. However carefully (I wash) the mushrooms, some sand will remain. 


* Bray a fool in mortar yet will his foolishness not leave him." 


. He who draws a lizard must praise his strength. 
. He who delights in washing does not feel the cold. It is your doing, 


why then make a fuss ? 


. He who plucks up à ntembwa (tree) is strong. 
. You cannot get cattle and be fat (or lazy). You can't have your 


pudding and eat it. 


. The mother who barks (dog) and the mother who leaves the meat, 


need not return to the village. 


. Anoint the corpse with oil, let it go, it will thank you. 
. The childless man is in the night, in the day it is different as if 


he were the mother of tributaries. 
The child is not like a dog. 
Tortoise, do you not play ? In my shell I have played. 


. (Based on the story of a dog who took all the breasts of the hens 


and put them on her own body.) Said of a person who collects 
a debt and then absconds. 
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. The grub entered when the tree was only in flower. Original sin. 
. If you laugh at an old man for his beard, do you think he has not 


plucked it (when young)? 


. Mr. Invite-the-chief brings to himself loss. 


. The mother of the road did not tell me, or I would have come 


back. Had I known what was before me I should not have 
gone on. 


. Let them go. he has come to himself. 

. Do as you like, the day comes when you will go (die). 
. Caterpillars where they are killed there also abound. 
. God is he who sets aside the pumpkin for seed. 


58. Lessen the firewood, the eye of the white-bate cannot be cooked. 


. Cut your coat by your cloth. 


60. The bee is bad if it does not work. The lazy bee gathers no honey, 


cf. 42. 


. The pot wandered, some day the potsherds will return. 
. A liberal child gives his companion mud-pies. As the twig is 


bent, so shall be the tree. 


64, She who has no brother in the village is always afraid of doing 


WIO 


65. There is nothing hid but tears will reveal. 


. The sop is not lost, it is in the relish. 
. The child who has never seen the devil, shaved the devil 


all day. 


. Mr. Hitter of the dirty woman, is he who will see the ornamented 


others. 


. He who hates his chief, let him go build by himself. 
70. 


Two big rivers do not flow (or) might not bear the same 
tributaries. 


Phonetic and Grammatical Notes on Mambwe 


The Vowels are to be pronounced with their Continental values, 


ias in machine, e as in get, a as in calm, ۵ as “ aw” in saw, u as in 
rule. Each vowel may be pronounced either long or short, accented 


or not, and sometimes they have what one might call an 


“even ” 


accent. All syllables end in a vowel. 
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l and r, being so closely related phonetically and indistinguishable 
by the native, the former only is used here. It is, however, worth 
noting that in low-lying districts, as along the Zambesi, around both 
Nyasa and Tanganyika, and in the Bangweulu swamps, the sound 
appears to us to be r (rather than 1) especially before e or i. 

One of the most difficult of consonantal sounds is a sound variously 
written chi, tshi, tyi, tji, ki, and kyi. Custom has led us to use the 
two latter in Mambwe (ki- before consonants and kyi- or ky- before 
vowels). In Bemba and Nyanja, chis more often used. No combination, 
however, of letters exactly represents this sound, which is the “ palatal 
explosive " and really lies between k and t. Perhaps the best way to 
get it is to place the tip of the tongue solidly against the roots of the 
lower teeth (below the actual teeth), and while retaining it there 
pronounce ch as in church. The middle of the tongue will be found 
to rise and by contact with the hard palate, cause the explosion. The 
L.P.A. and most modern Bantu scholars write for this sound simply c.1 

The sounds b and g never stand alone, only appearing in Mambwe 
in the nasal combinations mb and ng. The latter, however, has two 
sounds, one written ng is pronounced as in finger, and the other written 
ng’ or ^ (L.P.A. symbol 3) is pronounced as in singing.? Sometimes, 
especially before i or e, the sounds are softened,’ almost to that in 
singe. In Bemba this is written nj, but in Mambwe usually ngy. 
These soft varieties are not exactly the English sounds, but may be 
approximated if the tongue is placed against the lower portion (higher 
than for c) of the lower teeth when pronouncing the combinations. 

In Mambwe s and z should never be confounded, but in Bemba 
it has been the custom to write sh as the corresponding sounds both 
to sy and zy in Mambwe. 

w and y are nearly always the result of u plus a vowel and i plus 
a vowel. Care should, however, be taken to distinguish such words 
as luakwe and lwakwe. 

The following tables show the relationship of Mambwe consonants 
with those of Ur-Bantu:— 


1 This practice has evidently been followed by Dr. Werner in the proverbs given 
here. [Ep.]. 

* It will be noticed in most East African languages that the I) pronunciation is 
heard when the following syllable in the same stem contains a nasal sound, and that 
the g is heard in other contexts. In such languages 1) and ng may be said to belong 
to the same phoneme. (Ep.) y 

+ ie. palatalized, ng to a sound approximating nj, and j to a sound approximating 
ny. (Ep.) 
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U-B M U-B M U-B M U-B M U-B M 
k k ki ci ku ku k si kû fu 
t t ti si tu tu f si tü su 
p p pi pi pu’ pu pi fi pa 0 
3. = y i m u y zi yû vu 
1 1 li ii ln tu 1 zi la zu 
D - vi i vu wu v vi vi zu 
m m mi mi mí mi 
n n ni ni ni nyi 


À knowledge of these changes simplifies a number of perplexing 
problems, and explains why words appear in one language in one 
form and in another in a different dress. 

It will be noticed from the above table that v and y are dropped 
in Mambwe before i and u, but change to v and z respectively before i 
and û." Where dropped, their influence is, however, still felt, in that 
they forbid contractions which would otherwise take place between 
the vowels, e.g. ku-omba, u and o being both retained because of a 
dropped initial v whereas in k’ota the u and o unite into o, as there 
never was an initial v in that stem. Moreover, the b is restored if 
the stem is preceded by a nasal prefix, e.g. mbombe, and the g is 
restored under the same conditions and in the forms ng, ng’, ngy, ny, 
e.g. ngendo. 

The Nasal causes some trouble; its form is:— 


n before c, E, t, g, n, 1 (which it changes to d, thus: nd). 
m before b, p, m, z, m. 
n or m before f, s. 


À rule in Swahili and other languages is that 1 disappears between 
vowels, but in Mambwe the only certain case of this is in the prefix 
ili-, now almost always reduced to i-. 

The Noun Class system in Mambwe is as follows. Note that all 
Meinhof's noun prefixes can be traced in Mambwe and Bemba (with 
the exception of 19, 20, and 21). 

Class I.—Mambwe has mu- in the singular, becoming mw- before 
a pure vowel.? In the plural in Mambwe the v- has disappeared, leaving 


1 As far as can be gathered from the MS., there is no difference in pronunciation 
in modern Mambwe between vowels derived from Ur-Bantu i and 1 or u and û. (Ep.) 

3 By “ pure vowel" is meant a vowel which has never had a U or ۲ before it. 
Vowels which have at one time had these consonants still act as consonants. 
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a- before consonants, which in turn disappears before pure vowels. 
Examples :— 
mu-níu (man), pl. a-ntu 
mu-ci (wife), pl. a-ci 
mw-ina (brother), pl. -ing 
mw-ene (chief), pl. -ene 
mw-ana (child), pl. -ana 
mu-omvi (worker), pl. a-omvi (v suppressed) 
mu-imvi (digger), pl. a-imvi (y suppressed) 
In a very few words the m- has disappeared in the singular :— 
w-ikolo (old man), pl. -ikolo 


Sub-class I.—A certain number of words are peculiar in having 
no prefix in the singular, and yet requiring the same concord as 
Class I, for words in agreement. In the plural, such words have the 
prefix a- or more frequently ya-. As radicals belonging to this class 
may begin with mu, ci, lu, n, ka, which resemble other prefixes (and 
may have originally in some cases really have been so) considerable 
care has to be exercised. There are other peculiarities connected 
with this class which will be dealt with later, as for instance with a 
possessive they require to be prefixed by kwe, and with a locative, 
by li. 

It is difficult in most cases to generalize, and say that words of 
such and such a meaning will be found in such and such a class, but 
Class I may also be called a personal class. Nearly all the words 
found in this class refer to persons. The Sub-class I contains all 
personal names, the names of many relations, the names of many 
animals, insects, and plante, which may, as some think, be looked 
upon as personified or even deified. It contains also names of persons 
indicating their trade, or relationship to others. Into this class the 
native generally puts names of European things, unless from their 
form. he is led to suppose they belong already to some class. Example : 
Rupee, which to the native sounds like Lupia, is supposed to belong 
to the lu- n- class and so forms a plural in mpia, but we have kofe, akofe 
for coffee, ti, ati, tea. Among the names of relationship are those 
for father, mother, which cause a great deal of trouble to learners 
because a different word is used for “ my father”, “ your father", 
“his father ”, etc. 


tata, atata my or our father, fathers. 
80, aso your father, fathers. 
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isi, aisi, or isi his, their father or fathers. 

yangu or mayo my mother, pl. ayangu or amayo. 
nyoko, anyoko your mother, mothers. 

nyina, anyina his mother, etc. 


Then we have such words as kalima a gardener, kasambilizya 
a teacher, siwinga a bridegroom, nawinga a bride, cisama, acisama 
a lion, lions, makanta, amakanta locust, locusts. 


Class II.—This class has in the singular the prefix No. 3, mu-, 
which modifies in the same way as prefix No. 1. In the plural it uses 
prefix No. 4, mi-. Before pure vowels, the i changes to y. There are 
no phonetic difficulties in this class. The mu- of 1 and 3 differ very 
slightly in sound, rather in accent. No. 1 never takes an accent. 

Compare the native pronunciation of muntu and muti, and it 
will be seen that in the former both syllables are pronounced with 
the same stress and tone, in the latter there is a distinct accent on 
the mu. | 

Most trees and their names fall into this class, also many plants, 
and quite a large number of other words, for which a rule is difficult 
to find. 

mu-ti mi-ti a tree 

muungu my-ungu a kind of pumpkin 
mu-koma mikoma a palm tree 
mu-sali mi-sali corn stock 


mu-zwa mi-zwa porridge spirtle 
mw-amba my-amba a hill 
niw-ili mi-ili the body 


There are quite a number of words, formed from verbs, which 
have no singular forms. 
` mi-ikalile (from ikala to be continuously) meaning habit, character. 

mi-pitile (from pita to move, go) meaning his manner of move- 
ment. Mipitile ya kwe Culi ukuvwantuka, The going of a frog is by 
hopping. 

Class ITT.—Has in the singular prefix No. D, li-, which, however, in 
most words has now lost its 1 and has the form i-; this again may 
change to y- before a pure vowel. 

Where the 1 has been lost, it may be recovered under certain 
constructions, which will be considered later. 

Another difficulty which must be kept in mind is that it may 
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be absorbed by a previous vowel, e.g. pa i-umba becomes pi umba 
(lost v here) leaving the stem as if it had no prefix. 

In the plural it takes prefix No. 6, ma-, of which the a combines 
with pure vowels. 

The names of many fruits belong to this class, also some parts 
of the body, and most liquids. Many of the latter, however, have no 
singular. There are some attributes (which the native may look 
upon as liquids) of which the same is true. 


i-yembe ma-yembe mange 


i-kunyu ma-kunyu fig 


li-nso ma-nso eye 

i-yele ma-yele breast 
ma-nzi water 
ma-ka might 


ma-no wisdom 
li-twa ma-fwa leaf 


Class IV.—Has in the singular, prefix No. 7, ci- (written chi-, ki-, 
or kyi- by some). The only peculiarity is that the iis dropped always 
before a pure vowel. (Where ki- is used it becomes ky- before a vowel.) 

In the plural the prefix is No. 8, vi- which changes its i into y 
before another vowel (than i). 


ci-ntu a thing vi-ntu 

ci-limba a chair vi-limba 

c-uma riches vy-uma 

ci-umbwa a thing made, vi-umbwa (dropped v) 
ci-embo an ornament, vi-embo (dropped y) 


These two prefixes are used to express size, generally large, but 
sometimes small (cizia pool). 

When used for the purpose of augmentation, it is usual to prefix 
ci- to the singular prefix proper to the noun, and vi- to the plural 
prefix proper to the noun. 


ci-mu-ntu a giant, vi-a-ntu 
ci-mw-ele a large knife, vi-my-ele 
A few words are always used with the singular prefix, in which 
case the vi- is prefixed to the singular. 


lu-kusa bark for binding with (one or more bits) 
ci-lu-kusa, vi-lu-kusa thick, strong bark or much bark 
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Words in the singular of Class III (li) which have lost their original 
1, have it restored before prefixing ci-. 
ci-li-we (usual form i-we) a big stone 
In the singular and plural of Class V, and the plural of Class VI, 
the prefixes for which are nasals, these nasals are usually dropped, 
especially before k, f, s, t, or z stems, before the ci- is prefixed (or vi-). 


ci-salu, vi-salu a big bit of cloth, from n-salu 
ci-fwele, vi-fwele a large sheep, from m-fwele 
vi-eso a large pot, from lu-eso, ng'eso (dropped y) 

The next two classes are the most difficult in the language because 
of the presence of the Nasals. 

Class V.—Has prefix No. 9 in the singular, originally ni- but 
according to the phonetic rule reduced to n-. 

Class VI.—Has the prefix No. 11 in thesingular,lu-. Both classes 
use the same prefix No. 10 in the plural. This was originally lini-, 
which accordingly became zi-n- in Mambwe (shi-n- in Bemba). This 
full form still exists in Nyanja, but is here generally further clipped by 
the omission of the zi- portion. The classes accordingly are now :— 


V. n- n- 
VI. lu- n- 


lu- causes no difficulty, as it simply changes to lw- before pure 
vowels. n-, however, causes many changes. First of all, the nasal 
becomes b, f, m, p, v, w except that if there is an n in the previous 
syllable, even in a former word, it may cause the retension of n 
before f. We can have either n-fwele a sheep, or m-fwele, n-twa 
death, or m-fwa, depending on the influence of a former n or m. 
Then the letter 1 will not tolerate a nasal, so has to be changed to 
nd- (n-l- becomes nd-), e.g. n-dwala sickness, from Iwala bo sick. 

Lastly, the nasal has the effect of restoring a lost b (v) or g (Y), 
e.g. i-we a stone, gives m-bwe an anvil, ku-opa (which has lost a Y) 
gives n-gofi fear. ku-alika gives n-galiko a beer sot. m-bomvi a 
workman, comes from ku-omba (which has lost a v). 

Class VI, as stated above, has in the singular the prefix lu (11), 
and in the plural the same as Class V, viz. n or m (10). The singular 
should raise no difficulties, if the u is dealt with as above explained, 
lu before consonants and vowels where there has originally been a 
v or y, but lw before pure vowels. In the plural the same kind of 
changes take place as in Class V owing to the nasal. 
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Most words in this class have more or less the idea of a succession 
of objects which resemble one another, in such cases the singular is 
often used as a collective plural. 

lu-senga is sand as on the beach, ma-senga is the grains of sand. 
lu-kwi, n-kwi fire-wood (sticks, without noting shape or kind). The 
idea is not easily grasped or explained but is certainly there. 

Class VII.—Has in the singular prefix ka~- (13), and in the plural 
prefix tu- (12). The contractions here are just the same as usual 
with a- and u-. 

A few words denoting generally the idea of smallness or rather 
stumpiness belong to this class, as ka-nya a baby, k-ankyi child, 
iw-ankyi or tw-anci children. 

Tt is, however, often used as a diminutive prefix, in the same 
way as Class IV is used as augmentative. The prefix is generally then 
used as well as the prefix proper to the noun :— 

ka-mu-ti, tu-mi-ti small tree or trees 

Here again its use has the effect of restoring the lost l'in prefix No. 5. 
ka-li-we, tu-ma-we small stone. The nasal prefix is, however, usually 
dropped, ka-fwele (not ka-n-fwele). j 

Class VIII.—Has only a singular prefix u (14). This was originally 
vu, but has entirely lost the labial. Its influence is, however, still felt, ' 
in that the u cannot contract with a preceding vowel. u generally 
becomes w- before vowels. 

Words in this class are generally Abstracts: u-pimo measurement, 
w-ene chieftainship, w-ange childhood. 

A few objects also belong to this class, but then they generally 
use in the plural the singular form, prefixed by ma-. u-lapwa a bow, 
ma-u-lapwa bows, u-su flour, ma-u-su kinds of flour, u-fl a lie, ma-u-fi 
fibs. | 

The Pre-Prefiz 

The pre-prefix in Mambwe consists in a vowel which has the 
same quality as the prefix vowel. Thus :— 

u-mu-, a-a-; u-mu-, i-mi; -ili-, a-ma- ; i-ci-, i-vi- ; i-n-; 
a-ka-, u-tu- ; u-u-; u-ku-; a-pa-; u-ku-; u-mu-. 

In Zulu such pre-prefixes are very common and are heard in all 
nouns, but in Mambwe it can be said to be heard distinctly only in 
a few words in Classes V and VIII when standing alone. It is generally 
heard in such monosyllabics as in-si, im-boo. But even in such cases 
it must be remembered that the i- is the pre-prefix. 
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In constructions with other words, however, the pre-prefix is to 
be specially noticed from its effect on the last vowel of preceding words. 

Notice first that it is always present after affirmative verbs, but 
never after negative verbs. let-u muti (bring a stick), but utaleta 
muti (do not bring a stick). 

Secondly the pre-prefix is never present with prepositions, either 
in affirmative or negative clauses. 

pa-nsi, mu-nsi, pa-muti, pa-linso (affirmative) 
pa-nsi, mwa-nsi, kwa-muti (negative). 

These rules are easily followed, except in the case of the two 
prefixes without consonants, i-(l)i- and u-(v)u-. loli ilanzi (see the sun), 
utaloli lanzi (do not see the sun). Here the i is better written twice 
in the affirmative, the first being the pre-prefix, and the second the 
prefix, although there is much to be said for dropping the second 
on the ground of the two i’s contracting. In the negative, however, 
there can only be the one, and it is not the pre-prefix but the prefix 
here. In p-ilanzi and kw-ilanzi the i is that of the prefix (there can 
be no pre-prefix here). 

lond-u wene (seek the kingdom), but utalonda wene, no pre-prefix 
in the latter case and the lost o forbidding contraction of the u- (w-) 
of wene with the a of utalonda. 

pa-usu, mu-usu (never pu-usu), because there is no pre-prefix 
and the lost v forbids coalescence of the two vowels. 


KAMBOLE, April, 1921. 





Tone Ranges in a Two-Tone Language (Lingala) 
By MALCOLM GUTHRIE 


HE language on which this short study is based is Lingala, the 
very interesting lingua franca spoken along the vast stretch 
of the central part of the main Congo River. The language is spoken 
almost entirely by Bantu tribes, all of whom have also their own 
tribal languages. Naturally there is considerable affinity between 
these languages, and in some senses Lingala may be said to represent 
the Highest Common Factor of them. Phonetically they are almost 
identical, and so Lingala has preserved a clearly marked phonetic 
. system, a brief account of which should not be out of place here. 


Vowels 
There is a seven vowel system :— 


and, with the exception of the “44 a”, they are almost identical 
with the Cardinal Vowels. The vowels e and € (and o and 9) are quite 
distinot and should be written with separate signs, as they often 
distinguish otherwise identical words.. 

There is a rule of euphony that open and close vowels never occur 
mixed in the same root. Thus e is associated with o but never with 
E or 0. In ordinary connected speech the close vowels are much 
commoner than the open ones, in a ratio of about 3:1. The principle 
of euphony in some of the local languages includes the Noun Class 
prefixes, but in Lingala proper these are always with close vowels, 
e.g. mokolo (day), eseggo (joy). 


Consonants 

b, d, g (and gb, kp where they occur) are very frequently implosive, 
: but’ this is not essential, i.e. the implosive and explosive voiced 
consonants belong to the same phoneme. 


Intonation 
Lingala, like all its source languages, is a tone language. The tone 


system of these source languages, as well as the grammatical 
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characteristics, has inevitably suffered a certain amount of simplifica- 
tion in its adaptation to the needs of a lingua franca, yet on the other 
hand it is so well defined and so invariable over the whole field where 
Lingala proper is spoken, that it must be regarded as an essential 
part of the language. 

Lingala has semantic tones, and many words are distinguished 
by a difference in tone alone, both nouns and verbs. There is also 
grammatical intonation, Le. each verbal inflexion has its own appro- 
priate tone, though there do not seem to be any syntactic tones, as 
such, to indicate syntactical relationships. 

There are only two levels of tone, High and Mid. Low tone is 
never used, as every tone is fundamental, and not affected by neigh- 
bouring consonants or tones. 

Almost all nouns are formed from disyllablic roots, and all four 
patterns occur. The prefixes are normally mid-tone, but some words 
that have been borrowed from the few neighbouring languages tha: 
have high-tone prefixes, retain these with a high-tone. 

Verbs have ideally each of the four intonation patterns, as can 
be shown by comparing them with nouns derived from the same root. 
Actually, however, the second syllable of the verb is always under 
tonetic inflexion, so the true tone of the syllable is masked. 

Except in the subjunctive the pronominal prefixes are always 
mid-tone, even the third plural. This is always so, even when spoken 
by natives in whose language the ba- is always high-tone. The tones 
of the verb are as follows :— 


-sálá “ work” (true tones revealed by mosälé “ work") 


Infinitive Kosála Recent Past  nasálí 
Future nakosála Remote Past nasäläki 
Present Habitual nakosélaka Past Habitual nasál&k& 
Subjunctive násála Imperative sla 


In the case of a root like -bóta “ bear" (libóta “family, tribe ") 
the intonation is identical throughout. 

Verbs with a mid-tone on the first syllable of the root have the 
same grammatical tones (i.e. prefix and suffix tones) as the above :— 


-loba “speak” (liloba “ word ”) 


Infinitive koloba Recent Past  nalobí 
Future nakoloba Remote Past nalobáki 
Present Habitual ngkolobaka Past Habitual nalobák& 


Subjunctive n&loba Imperative 8 
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The intonation of -solá “ tell " (lisolé “ conversation ”) is identical. 

Derived verbs (verb species) are always formed by adding an extra 
syllable, and this tone is always “neutral”, ie. it is high or mid 
according to the tone of the tense suffix :— 


-sälela “ work for ” 
Infinitive kosálela Recent Past  nasáléli 
Future nakosälela Remote Past nasálélAki 
Present Habitual nakosálelaka Past Habitual nasáléláká 
Subjunctive násálela Imperative sálélá 


The same rule holds good for words with a three-syllable stem that 
is no longer traceable to a suffix, e.g. silika “scowl”, kota “find 
by chance ". The grammatical tones in a verb like -lobela are identical 
with those of -sálela, the first syllable of the stem has a mid-tone 
throughout naturally. 

Final Forms.—As in other languages the final form of intonation 
is distinctive. It is, however, only the last syllable of all that is affected. 
There is a distinction between verbs and nouns in this respect. A 
final high-tone in a verb is non-resistant, i.e. instead of falling from 
high to mid, it falls from mid to low exactly as if it were a mid-tone. 
In nouns, a final high-tone falls from high to mid, and a final mid-tone 
from mid to low. The only words with rising tones that can be final 
are the pronouns ngai “I”, yë “he’’, yd “thou”, the one or two 
monosyllabic verb forms, ayeí “ he has come”, etc., and a few 
uncommon nouns. In all these cases at the end of a sense group the 
rising tone falls from mid to low, just as though it were a mid-tone. 

Interrogative Forms.—In all interrogation not involving the use 
of specific interrogative words the levels of tone are higher. Roughly 
the mid-tone is on the same level as an ordinary high-tone and the 
high-tone correspondingly higher. In affirmative indicative questions 
the pattern is exactly the same as in non-final positions of state- 
ments, i.e. final high-tones and mid-tones remain level and firm 
and rising tones remain rising. In affirmative subjunctive questions 
the final syllable has a falling tone just as in statements, and it is 
only the relative level of the preceding syllables that distinguishes 
a question from a command—áloba? (d'1 fd) “shall he speak 2”; 
&loba! (1 f fd) "let him speak”. In negative questions a simple 
question is indicated (in addition to the general higher level of voice) 
by the tone of the adverb té which always comes at the end of a negative 
clause. In statements the tone of té is non-resistant, i.e. when final 
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it falls from mid-tone to low. In questions it is resistant, it falls from 
high-tone to mid. In rhetorical negative questions which are really 
equivalent to statements in meaning, the general tone level of the 
voice is higher still, and the tone of the té is level high ayébi téP 
(d' m' m' m!) “ surely he knows ? " cf. ayébi t£? (1 d' d' d'-I) “ doesn't 
he know?” Interrogation with a specific interrogative word has 
exactly the same form of intonation as & statement, no raising of the 
level is necessary, or sustaining of the final tone, as the presence of 
the interrogative word is sufficient indication of the question. 


Tone Range 

The purpose of this paper is to set out analytically the variations 
in intonation that occur in what is essentially a two-tone language. 
While it is true that in the languages of the “ Lingala” group the 
semantic tones of roots do not vary, yet there are certain modifications 
regularly made for the purposes of expression, emphasis, and interroga- 
tion, and it is these modifications that will be studied. . 

Before going any further it is necessary to reiterate the principal 
features of the tone system of Lingala. There are two:— 


(a) There are only two relative tone levels, normal and high, 
and almost all tones are static. A semantic falling or rising tone, 
produced by contraction, is so rare as not to need notice here, and 
all inflexional tones are static. 

(b) There are no syntactical tones, either to indicate grammatical 
relationship between words, or produced by such relationship. This 
means that once the function of a word is clear, its intonation is 
invariable. 

In this way the only possible variations in the intonation of a word 
or sentence are these :— 

(a) A widening or narrowing of the interval between the high 
and the normal tones. 

(b) A raising or lowering of the pitch of voice, i.e. a change of key. 

(c) A gradual rise or fall of the pitch of voice, i.e. a continuous 
change of key. 

In Lingala the only two variations that seem to exist are (a) 
and (b). The gradual fall of the pitch of the voice during a sentence 
is so slight as to be almost imperceptible. There is, however, another 
modification which affects the last syllable of a phrase or sentence 
only. This may be called the final cadence, and means that & high 
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tone becomes a high-falling, while a tone that would be normal becomes 
normal falling to low. 

The use of the first two variations mentioned above is such that 
they are definitely interrelated, with the result that four distinct 
ranges of tones are produced. To illustrate these the solfa system of 
musical notation will again be used, 1 being taken as the normal pitch 
of the speaking voice. 

Here are the four ranges :— 

(1) Normal range . l-d (a minor third) 
(2) 1st degree range . d-m (a major third) 
(3) 2nd degree range .  m-l(a major fourth) 
(4) 3rd degree range . l-m'’ (a major fifth) 

From this it will be noted that a rise in the pitch of the voice also 
involves a widening of the interval between the two tones. These 
four ranges have well-marked use, and in conjunction with the final 
cadence provide many varieties of intonation. Let us set them out 
under each tone range separately. 


The Normal Range 1,-d 


(1) This is used in all non-emphatic speech, and is characteristic 
of simple statements either affirmative or negative. 

(a) Without the final cadence it indicates that the sense is 
incomplete :— 

basombi mokanda (1, dd 1, 1, d) they have bought a book. 

basombi mokanda te (1, dd 1, 1 d d) they have not bought a book. 


(b) The final cadence marks the end of the sense group :— 


basombi mokanda ) dd 1, 1, d-l,) they have bought a book. 

basombi mokanda te (1, d d 1, 1l, d d-L) they have not bought a 
book. 

basombi mafuta (1, d d 1, d 1,-m,) they have bought oil. 

(2) Non-emphatic questions with an interrogative word have the 
same intonation as simple statements, and so have this tone range. 
Here also the final cadence serves to mark the completion of the 
sense. 

nani asombi mafuta . . .P (dl, 1 dd 1 dl) who has bought oil? 

nani asombi mokanda te? (d 1, 1l dd 1,1, d d-l) who has not 
bought a book ? 
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The First Degree Range d-m 

(1) In simple statements the use of this range indicates emphasis, 
and in this case the final cadence is never used. 

basombi mokanda! (d m m d d m) they have bought a book! 

basombi mokanda te! (dm m d d m m) they have not bought 
a book! 

Quite often a high tone untranslatable particle ko is placed at 
the end of affirmative statements of this kind. This appears to throw 
into relief the absence of the final cadence, as the particle always Das 
a firm tone. 

basombi mokanda ko! (dmm dd m m) they have bought a book ! 

(2) Just as in the case of the simple statement, so in this case, 
the emphatic question with an interrogative word has the same range 
of tones as the emphatic statement. These emphatic questions are 
used when the question is repeated either because of doubt or through 
impatience. 

nani asombi mokanda? (m d d m m d d m) who did you say has 
bought a book ? 

nani asombi mafuta te? (nd dmm dmd m) who is it that has 
bought no oil ? 

(3) Questions with the verb in the subjunctive mood have this 
range of tones, but these have the final cadence. 

basomba mafutaP (m md d m d-l,) should they buy oil ? 

basomba mokanda te P (n m d dd m m-d) shouldn't they buy 
& book ? 

(4) The imperative also has this tone range and there 1s the final 
cadence. 

somba mafuta! (m m d m d-m) buy oil! 

somba mafuta te! (m m d m d m-d) do not buy oil! 

In the second person plural the imperative and the remote past 
have identical forms, but it is always possible to distinguish them by 
the tone range that is used. The imperative has this first degree 
range of tones, whereas the remote past in a simple statement has the 
normal range. | 

bosomba mafuta! (i m m d m d-m) buy (pl.) oil. 

bosomba mafuta (I dd 1, d 1,-m) you bought oil. 

If the remote past occurs in an emphatic statement, then it is 
only distinguished from the imperative by the absence of the final 
cadence. 

bosomba mafuta! (d m m d m d) you did buy oil! 
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The Second Degree Range m-l 


(1) Simple interrogative sentences have this range of tones, but 
the final cadence is only used when the negative adverb comes at 
the end. 

basombi mokanda? (m 11 m m I) have they bought a book ? 

basombi matuta t£P (n 11 mlm J-m) have they bought no oil 2 

(2) Emphatie questions with the verb in the subjunctive mood 
are spoken with this tone range. These are used when a question is 
reiterated, as has already been noted under those with an interrogative 
word. There is, however, another use that these forms have. The 
affirmative question implies a negative answer, and the negative 
question implies an affirmative reply. As in other emphatic forms 
there is no final cadence. 

did you say they should buy oil ? 
basomba mafutaP (11m mlm); they shouldn't buy oil, should 
they ? 
' did you say they shouldn't 
buy oil? 
they should buy oil, 
| shouldn't they ? 

(3) Another use of this tone range is somewhat assimilated to 
the last, but it is used with the imperative negative. This produces 
what is in fact an emphatic question. 
| you had better buy oil hadn't you ? 
| aren’t you going to buy oil ? 


basomba mafuta te? (11m mlm 1( 


somba mafuta te! (11 mlm 1) 


The Third Degree Range l-m' 


The sole use of this range of tones is in direct emphatic questions, 
which never have the final cadence. These have the same use as 
those already referred to, which have the verb in the subjunctive. 

basombi mafuta? (1 m' m' 1 m' 1) do you mean to say they have 
bought oil ? 

basombi mafuta te? (Im'm' 1m'1 m!) they have bought oil 
haven't they ? 

From these examples it will be seen how much may be implied in 
the intonation of a sentence without altering the relative tones of 
the syllables. Although there are actually five different levels used 
the language remains essentially two-tone, as in learning forms the 
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.only thing to be noticed is whether any syllable has a high or a normal 
tone. It is, moreover, interesting to notice how regular is the system 
of tone ranges. Emphasis shifts the intonation to the next higher 
range. Interrogation moves the tones two ranges higher, while the 
use of the subjunctive reduces the pitch to the next lower range. 

It was noted earlier that interval and pitch are interrelated, and 
in fact either is sufficient to determine which range is being used. 
Normally in connected speech it is much more easy to detect the 
variation in the pitch, but occasionally the interval is the only guide 
to the meaning of a sentence when one has had no opportunity of 
hearing the normal pitch vf the speaker's voice. In this way there 
are two ways in which a third person may reply to the question, 
“ Which do you think is the chief's house ? " 

ayebi te! (d m m m) he doesn't know (emphatic statement). 

ayebi te? (1 m' m' m) he knows, doesn’t he ? (emphatic question). 

In these cases the meanings are SREY, opposite and the interval 
is the guide to the meaning. 

It is interesting to note that the tones used form the minor common 
chord, which of course is to be found in the pentatonic scale. This 
raises the provoking question as to whether in a tone language the 
ranges of tones used will not of necessity be consonant with the normal 
musical scale used by the people. 


Supplementary Notes on Lingombe 

This language is spoken by a large group of people; there are 
known to be at least 100,000 of them and are probably many more. 
It is certainly spoken as far north as 3° N., and possibly as far as 5° N. 
Phonetically it belongs to the same group as Lingala, and all. that 
has been said for that language applies here. The influence of Sudanic 
languages is clear in the large number of words (estimated at ten per 
cent) that contain the labio-velars, kp and gb. 

The following are some of the most important features of the tonetic 
structure. The general system is the same as Lingala, two levels of 
tone—high and mid. The tones are semantic, huge numbers of words 
are distinguished by tonal difference only. 

Nouns.—There are the same four types as in Lingala, and a final 
high-tone is always resistant. The prefix in nouns is very often high, 
though it seems that this is mostly in the case of words that may have 
been borrowed from nearby languages which always have a high-tone 
prefix. 
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Associative Particle—The -a is missing, the prefixes alone (with 
` certain modifications) are used. The tone is always high, except in 
two cases—class 1, moto o esika “ man of the forest”, and class 9, 
ndáko e moto “ house of the man ”, the particle is identical for class 7, 
except that it has a high-tone esik& é ndáko “ place of the house”. 
This same rule holds good for the adjective concord, but not for the 
verb. 

Verbs.—As in Lingala it is impossible to distinguish verbs of 
type (1) from (1 (a)), and (2) from (2 (a)), so there are effectively only 
two types. The pronominal prefixes are ideally mid-tone, and the 
concordial prefixes (including ba- 3rd pl.) are high tone, but as in 
so many forms the prefix is grammatically high tone this is frequently 
masked. Grammatical tones play a vital part in the verb system, 
and many tenses are distinguished by tone alone. The following is 
the schema for -láng& “ count ” :— 


Positive Negative 
` Remote Past . nalángá naflanga (point of time) 
nalàngáká nailangaka (habitual and con- 
tinuous) 
Recent Past . nalangabi naflángabi (point of time) 
nalángákübí naflangakabi (habitual and con- 
tinuous) 


Immediate Past . nalángí nálángiti (point of time) 
nalángáki  nälängäkiti (continuous) 
Present ۲ . nalangaka  nátalángakà (continuous) 
Ñ n&lángákA ténálángáké (habitual) 
Future Immediate nflangé nátalángá 
Remote . nalángabi  nátalángabi 


Infinitive . (a) bolánga (used after certain verbs and prepositions) 
(b) lang& (used after certain auxiliary verbs) 

Subjunctive . mnálangé no negative 

Imperative . . lángá no regular negative 

Conditional . . mákalángá 


> 


The grammatical tones in a verb like -dipa “ shut” are identical 
except in the Remote and Recent Past. In all these tenses, affirmative 
only, the prefix has a rising tone—nädipé, nadipAkA, etc. 

There are many monosyllabic stems but for the most part they 
fit in with this scheme. Another group, however, of quasi-mono- 
syllables is rather interesting. There are a number of very common 
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verbs that are dissyllabic in the imperative, but apparently mono- 
syllabic in all other cases. The initial syllable which is dropped is 
always an a- or an i-, and comparison with cognate languages shows 
that this may represent a variety of syllables, e.g. imbo for kombo, 
amba for lamba, etc. Investigation has shown that whenever the 
dropped syllable had a high tone it is now represented by i- and . 
where it had a mid tone by a-. Under inflexion an interesting result 
is observed. ima “stand” may become má in the imperative, but 
the stem for all purposes of inflexion is "ma, i.e. where the prefix has 
a high tone there is no trace of the dropped syllable, but where it 
should have a mid tone it rises, cf. n&míti nmi from fma, and námíti 
and namí from ma. The converse is true in verbs with a dropped 
mid-tone syllable. A mid-tone prefix is unchanged, while a high-tone 
prefix falls, cf. nali, n&líti from ala, with nali, nälfti from la. 
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SOME INFLUENCES THAT MADE THE BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
IN Inpia. By M. RurHNASWAMY. pp. vii + 660. London: 
Luzac and Co., 1939. 21s. | 


This closely packed volume forms a review of British administration 
in India from a somewhat unusual angle. Mr. Ruthnaswamy approaches 
the subject with the object of ascertaining what has been the influence 
on the methods of government exercised by the commercial character 
of the East India Company, by the military organization, by the 
existence of the various forms of land revenue. He then passes on to 
consider the nature of the British frontier system, the nature of the 
Anglo-Indian state, and the ideas implicit in its structure. In a number 
of details the volume scarcely comes up to our expectations. The proof- 
reading has been careless. For instance, more than once Mr. Ruth- 
naswamy cites the as yet unpublished volume ii of the Cambridge 
History of India, apparently instead of volume vi. Major Symes, 
our envoy to Burma in 1795 and 1801, appears in the unrecognizable 
form of “ Major Lyner ". Other names, like Caldwell, the historian of 
Tinnevelly, are misspelt. Then, again, on occasions Mr. Ruthnaswamy 
trips. The well-known Notes on Indian Affairs were not written by 
Sir John Shore, but by his son, Frederick John Shore ; and the appoint- 
ment of military collectors of revenue became illegal, almost as soon as 
it had been made, under the statute of 1793. Tt was only in the Madras 
and Bombay armies that the sources of recruitment were more mixed 
before than after the Mutiny. These are only slips. What is much worse, 
in a work of this size and diversity of reference, there is no index. 

Turning to more vital matters, we think that the book has been 
over-elaborated and that the course of lectures out of which it has been 
developed were probably clearer and firmer in outline and more 
generally interesting than the volume as it now appears. It has become 
confusing to read. Mr. Ruthnaswamy's method of approach compels 
him to move from province to province, and the diversities which 
characterize the various provinces of India strike across and obscure 
the unity of the influence exercised by the Revenue administration 
or the military organization. Again, the reader must sometimes pause 
to wonder whether Mr. Ruthnaswamy is speaking in general terms or 
whether he is referring to special local conditions. This is particularly 
evident in the chapter on land revenue. 
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As against these strictures, it should be observed that the volume 
contains ample evidence of the width of Mr. Ruthnaswamy’s studies, 
and of the independence of his judgment. He accords full recognition 
to the difficulties which at first lay in the way of organizing an effective 
administrative system, to the merits of the system that gradually 
arose, and to the services which it rendered to India. And his volume 
well repays careful reading, even though at times he makes heavy 
demands on the attention of his readers. 

H. H. DopweE zt. 


WARREN Hastines AND Oupx. By C. COLLIN Davies. pp. xv + 
271, maps 2. Oxford University Press, 1939. 12s. 6d. 


Slowly the myth of Warren Hastings’s monstrous iniquities, 
created by the malevolent mind of Francis and fathered on a credulous 
. world by the inspired but misguided oratory of Burke and the brilliant 
prose of Macaulay, is being destroyed. This book helps in the good 
work and is to be welcomed as clarifying our conception of Hastings’s 
policy towards Oudh. Furthermore, as Dr. Davies points out, as soon 
as a detailed examination of the influence of the home government upon 
° Hastings’s Indian administration has been made, a knowledgeable 
and complete survey of his work in India will for the first time be 
possible, 

Strong military powers often choose to maintain subordinate buffer 
states as a convenient form of defence against their more dangerous 
neighbours. Clive wisely established a friendly but dependent Oudh 
to cover the Hast India Company’s interests in Bengal from direct 
attack. The central pillar of Warren Hastings’s foreign policy was the 
alliance with Oudh and, with his usual insight, he saw that if it was to 
fulfil its function of sheltering the Company’s territories it must 
be strong enough to protect itself. Hastings, therefore, at once sought 
to strengthen Oudh by a subsidiary alliance, and when the question 
occurred whether Oudh or the Marathas were to occupy Rohilkhand 
he had no hesitation in co-operating with the former in the conquest 
of that area. Unfortunately, the difficulty inherent in the policy of 
bolstering up Oudh was the character of its ruler, and Asaf-ud-daulah, 
who succeeded Shuja-ud-daulah in 1775, was quite unfitted for his 
position ; as Bristow, the Resident in Lucknow, reported in February, 
1776: “His Excellency is juvenile in his amusements, volatile, 
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injudicious in the choice of his confidants, and so familiar in his con- 
versation as to throw aside the sovereign and admit his favourites 
to a freedom destructive to all subordination and a cause for the 
inattention paid by them to his commands. He frequently passes 
whole days in dissipation and is of late much given to liquor. . . . 
By this mode of passing his time he can have little leisure for business 
and, indeed, he hardly attends to any.” 

Under him the condition of Oudh became deplorable and Hastings's 
evident difficulty in controlling the English Residents at Lucknow 
made matters worse. Moreover, as Dr. Davies shows, the policy of 
Hastings was reversed by the hostile majority on the Bengal Council ; 
by the time he had gained a freer hand, he was in need of large sums of 
money to extricate Madras and Bombay from their difficulties. 
Hastings, who did not doubt that the end justified the means, obtained 
the money but necessarily involved himself in questionable proceedings 
such as the spoliation of the Begams of Oudh, and the coercion of 
Raja Chait Singh of Benares. 

By far the best section of the book is that which concerns Chait 
Singh. Dr. Davies makes quite clear the important point that Chait 
Singh was a inere zamindar, not an independent prince, and therefore 
not in enjoyment of inherent rights. Yet the Benares charge in the 
impeachment rested on the independency of Chait Singh ! Hitherto, 
it has generally been held that Chait Singh’s insurrection in 1781 was 
unpremeditated, but Dr. Davies has found no difficulty in adducing 
evidence to prove that prior to 1781 Chait Singh was by no means 
Joyal to the Company. It seems that Hastings’s journey to Benares 
precipitated a revolt which had long since been a likely event. 

The author does not make things easy for the student. The 
characters, abilities, and previous careers of Bristow and Middleton, 
the Residents at Lucknow, are essential to a full understanding of the 
story, but little attempt has been made to portray them. The footnote 
references, too, at times incline to be vague ; for example, reference 
to the volume number only in the Add. MSS. series at the British 
Museum is hardly sufficient ; sometimes the date of a letter is omitted, 
often the pagination. I should be loth to trace “ Add. MSS. 29233, 
Hastings to Pitt", or “ Markham to his father, Benares, 3 January, 
1782 ". 

C. H. P. 
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THOMAS Parry, FREE MERCHANT, Mapras, 1768-1824. By G. H. 
Hopeson. pp. xiii + 357, plates 17, maps 5. Madras: Higgin- 
bothams, 1938. 7s. 6d. 

This volume is most disappointing. The materials for a life of 
Thomas Parry, free merchant of Madras, are scanty and the book 
as a whole tends to be scrappy. 

Parry’s career well illustrates the hazardous nature of the free 
merchant’s livelihood in South India in Georgian times. Sailing from 
England for Madras in 1787 at the age of nineteen, he had made by 
1793 “ a snug fortune ’’, which he lost just as quickly. Affluent again 
by 1805, he was nearly ruined by the trade depression of the following 
years. By 1820 he had made another fortune but his exertions and the 
climate killed him four years later. In his own words, he had been 
“ tolerably well buffetted about by that jade fortune . . . what a 
bitch she ig ! " 

The author has missed an excellent opportunity of describing 
the function and working of the Agency Houses, about which at present 
we know little. The book lacks an index but contains a number of 
interesting photographs. 

O.H.P. 


Economic PROBLEMS or MODERN INDIA, Volume I. Edited by 
RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. pp. xix + 443. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1939. 10s. 6d. 

This volume, which embodies contributions by more than a dozen 
distinguished British and Indian scholars and members of the I.C.8., 
contains much significant detail but necessarily lacks coherence. 
The various contributions—which are grouped in three parts, headed 
respectively: The Background; Agriculture; Trade—bear the 
following titles: The Agricultural Regions of India; The Social 
Background; The Economic Aspect of the Caste System ; Popula- 
tion ; Organization of Agriculture ; Crop Production and. Agricultural 
Practice; Animal Industry ; Irrigation and its Possibilities; Rural 
Indebtedness ; Co-operation; Land Tenures and Legislation ; Rural 
Reconstruction; Communications and Transport; Agricultural 
Marketing; The Depression; The Problem of Protection; The 
Ottawa Pact. 

No problem of present-day England compares with any one .of 
India’s major problems. The contributors agree that India faces a 
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grim economic future. Most of the essays contain a multitude of 
statistics: figures fairly tumble over one another, and one point 
common to the writers is that they are generally as reluctant to reveal 
the source of their statistics as they are eager to use them. 


C. H. P. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER IN INDIA. By B. S$mrva Rao. pp. 263. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1939. 10s. 6d. 


This book, which gives a vivid picture of the Indian industrial 
worker (under more favourable conditions) repeating the bitter struggle 
of English Trade Unionism in the nineteenth century, is excellent. 
It is thoughtful, well-planned, fair, sympathetic, and informative. 
Mr. Rao is well qualified to write this, the first informed account of 
Indian Trade Unionism and of the condition of the industrial worker 
in India, having taken a leading part in the movement from the 
beginning. 

During the war of 1914-18, and in consequence of the policy 
of the British Government, Indian industry developed rapidly ; 
a development which still continues, though at a slower rate. To 
mention two significant examples: in 1936-7 Indian mills produced 
nearly three times the pre-war amount of cotton goods ; and, whereas 
in 1929 she imported nearly one million tons of sugar, she is to-day 
almost self-sufficient in that commodity. This development is timely 
because India must provide occupation for her surplus agricultural 
labour. Her population—which may top 400,000,000 by 1941—is 
increasing much more rapidly than the output of food and other com- 
modities ; part of the superfluous agricultural population is being 
driven to the cities in quest of work. To-day there are something 
like thirty millions engaged in industry, and many more clamouring 
for employment. 
` Until towards the end of the war (1914-18) there was no real 
organization among the industrial workers of India. There had been, 
it is true, occasional strikes ; spasmodic outbursts which subsided as 
soon as some definite end was achieved. In 1918 the first organized 
Trade Union in India, the Madras Textile Workers’ Union, was formed, 
and in the following couple of years, with the Government of India and 
Lancashire (from whatever motives) actively demonstrating their 
interest: in the workers’ welfare, a number of such associations sprang 
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to life. Through their efforts, Trade Unions were legalized, Factory 
Acts passed, and a ten-hour working day established. In the frenzied 
political excitement following the Amritsar tragedy, industrial and 
political unrest inevitably mingled in one stream, and in 1921 alone 
nearly four hundred politico-industrial strikes took place. This was 
unfortunate because the Government of India, rightly suspecting that 
the workers’ movement would be exploited by political leaders, thence- 
forth tended to throw in its weight on the side of the employers, 
conceding protection to industries without adequate safeguard for the 
workers. 

The politicians for the most part served the workers ill, and although 
an All-India Trades Union Congress, based on its British counterpart, 
was formed in 1920, the activities of the extremists, especially the 
Communists, caused the moderate elements in 1925 to secede from 
the main body. Unity in the movement was only achieved, though not 
‘consolidated, in April, 1938. Meanwhile, throughout India, there had 
been a steady fall in wage rates, and the too-frequent, often ill-timed 
and unsuccessful use of the strike had shaken the workers’ confidence 
in the Unions. As might have been expected, the inauguration of 
provincial autonomy in April, 1937, was accompanied by a revival 
of industrial unrest, especially in the Congress-governed provinces. 
But the new Governments on the whole faced their task courageously, 
in particular setting up independent tribunals to solve disputes, with a 
resulting and notable increase in workers’ wages. However, in tho 
Congress provinces the pace has proved too fast for many employers, 
who have already revealed a tendency to build their new factories in 
the Native States, which positively discourage Trade Unionism. 

Mr. Rao has first-hand knowledge of the condition of the workers : 
like their brethren in the rural areas, “ they are born in debt, live in 
debt, and die in debt.” The bulk of the income of the lower-paid 
workers “ goes to the creditor as interest, to the drink or drüg shop, 
and for ceremonies such as marriages and funerals”. Their housing 
conditions are shocking, some three-quarters of the working-class 
families living in noisome, one-roomed tenements. With the rapid 
expansion of the population and the consequent abundance of cheap 
labour, it is doubtful whether existing standards can be maintained 
in the coming years. We may deduce from Mr. Rao’s evidence that 
the struggle between the capitalists and the Unions is likely to become 
more bitter. It remains to be seen which party the provincial ministers 
will favour, although it is probable that the outbreak of war in Europe 
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and the political crisis in mun will assure the ws 
Support. 
I enjoyed this book, my only complaint being that 
insisted on remaining too much in the background. 
C. H.P 


MINARET AND PIPELINE. Yesterday and To-day in the Near East; 
By MARGRET BOVERI. Translated from the German by L. M. 
SIEVEKING. pp. xvi, 422. Oxford University Press, 1939. 21s. 

Dr. Boveri opens her survey of recent and contemporary events 
in the Near East with a prolonged, and in the main, unnecessary 
historical introduction, tracing the general and religious history of the 
region from Sumerian times down to the present day. This preliminary 
survey, covering more than one hundred pages, is replete with 
inaccuracies, and is written, at least as far as the Islamic period is 
concerned, with an almost complete disregard of modern research. 

Among the more grotesque errors the following may be pointed out. 

“ The Egyptians refused to recognize the legitimacy of the ‘Abbasid 

Caliphs ; they established a Caliphate of their own under the Fatimid 

dynasty " (pp. 67-8). This, moreover, in a context that suggests that 

the alleged action of the Egyptians was an immediate reaction to the 

establishment of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. ‘The House of Safavi . . . 

was the second Shi‘ite dynasty in the history of Islam ” (p. 84). “ “Ali 

. . was the fifth Caliph in succession to Mahomet ” (p. 115). 

Throughout the book, one finds constant evidence of the authoress’s 
lack of acquaintance with the languages and cultures of the Near 

East. The few Arabic words and phrases used are often misspelt 

and mis-translated, and many names and institutions are mutilated 

almost beyond recognition. Sheikh al-Mahrab (pp. 388 and 394) is 
presumably Sheikh al-Maraghi. The ''layman's glossary” at the 
beginning is partioulaily bad in this respect. Arabists will be puzzled 
by the entry “ Waqf, also Evka (plural, Vakif)” (p. 18), while his- 
torians-r4ll wonder at the statement that “ the first Egyptian Mamluke 

EA woman, Ayubid-al-Shali, an Armenian or Turkish slave 

who bore the Caliph a son” (p. 11). The plural of Effendi is not 

Effendim, nor does Kemal mean ' The Excellent One". Similar 

examples could be multiplied. 

It might have been hoped that the authoress’s knowledge of pipe- 
lines would compensate for her ignorance of minarets. The chapters 
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Orient are, however, disappointing, and save 
original inaccuracies and a number of personal travel 
contain little that could not be found in numerous works 
East, both in English and German. Important oil wells 
ed, and non-existent ones referred to. “ Oil runs through the 
pipe-lines . . . from Ahwaz to Abadan for the British Admiralty 
and not for Iran " (p. 185). There is no oil-field in Ahwaz, although the 
pipe-line passes through it. A large part of the oil reaching Abadan is 
reserved for the use of Iran. The remainder, moreover, is, in normal 
times, by no means monopolized by the British Admiralty. 

The translation is competent and uninspired. The translator has 
apparently attempted to Anglicize the German transcriptions of Arabic 
words in the original—a laudable undertaking, but dangerous for one 
not knowing Arabic. The result is a transcription that is neither English 
nor German. “ Hedjas,” “ Gesireh " and“ Chatibé ” are Specimens. 
It is also confusing to find the term “ Asia Minor ” used in the German 
sense of “ Near East” instead of the more limited English meaning. 
Finally, “ Benjamin von Tudela," on p. 86, seems to be due to & 
regrettable misunderstanding. The person in question was a medieval 
Spanish Rabbi, and not, as the translator would seem to think, an 


Austrian aristocrat. 
B. L. 


La SCIENCE cxez Les Turcs Orromans. By ABDULHAKK ADNAN. 
pp. 101, index. Paris: Librarie Orientale G.-P. Maisonneuve, 
1939. 


It is a relief to find a book on Ottoman history that deals neither 
with the dynastic difficulties of the house of Osman nor with the 
military exploits of its followers. In this excellent little book, Dr. Adnan 
gives a brief survey of a much neglected branch of Turkish cultural 
history—namely, the history of physical, natural, and medical sciences. 
Very wisely, Dr. Adnan refrains from discussing the racial origins 
of the great scientists of medieval Islam, and confines himself to that 
section of the Turkish peoples which has come to be known under the 
name of Ottoman. Beginning with the origins in fourteenth-century: ~~ 
Anatolia, he discusses the development of Turkish science, and the 
works of its chief protagonists, until the supersession of the older type 
of science by European knowledge early in the nineteenth century. 
The underlying theme of the story is really the slow and gradual 
emancipation of Turkish thought from the shackles of medieval 
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Arab traditions, and the penetration, albeit with considerable difficulty, 
of European ideas, until eventually the whole of the older scheme is 
discarded and Turkish science takes its place in the European system. 
The author shows at once the difficulty and the necessity of this 
process. I 

Of particular interest are the short monographs contained in 
this history of several outstanding personalities. Special mention 
may be made of the thumb-nail sketches of Haji Halfa, the seventeenth- 
century geographer and bibliographer, Piri Re’is, the sixteenth-century 
navigator, and Ibrahim Muteferrika, the converted Magyar who, 
in the early eighteenth century, founded the first Turkish printing 
press and himself made an important contribution to the introduction 
of European science into Turkey. 

The book also contributes a number of interesting details to the 
social history of Islam, particularly as regards the regulation of medical 
practice and the habits of medical students. 

`B. Lewis. +” 


NAVANADHACHARITRA. A Dvipada Kavya by GAURANA. Edited by. 
K. RAMAKRISHNAIYE. pp. xxxix, ii, 281. University of Madras, 
1937. Madras University Telugu Series, No. 7. Rs. 3. | 

The poem here edited for the first time is a classical Telugu com- ` 

position composed in the fifteenth century by Gaurana Amätya. ۱ 

This poet was already represented by the Hariécandropakhyänamu i 

which has been available in print for some time. The present work - 

has not been edited before and is a useful addition to the Madras ` 

University's Telugu Series. The poem, written in the popular Dvipada 

verse form deals with the Saiva legends concerning the nine Nathas 

or Siddhas, the most important among them being Minanàtha or 

Matsyendranatha. In addition to its interest for the study of later 

` Saivism, the work is of interest as containing a version of the story of 

Sarangadhara, one of the most popular in Telugu literature. The editor 

‘deals with this at some. length in his Telugu introduction. The 

manuscript material is not completely satisfactory and there are certain 

lacunæ in the text, but the editor has done what can be done unless 
further material turns up, which is unlikely. A short introduction in 

English and a longer one in Telugu deal with the life and date of the 

author and certain questions of literary history raised by the poem. 


T. Burrow. 
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Tar KnsNA-KARNAMRTA or LiLA$UKA. With three Sanskrit Com- 
mentaries . . . Critically edited by Susxiz Kumar DE. pp. 
Ixxxvii, 384. Dacca University Oriental Publications Series, 
No. 5. University of Dacca, 1938. 


The Krsna-Karnamrta has been edited twice before, in Bengal 
with the commentary Saranga-rangada of Kranadäsa Kaviräja, and 
in South India with the commentary Suvarna-casaka of P&payallaya 
Siri. They differ inasmuch as the Bengal text contains one section 
of 112 verses while the South Indian has three of roughly the same 
dimensions. In the present volume Professor De gives us a careful 
and critical edition of the Bengal recension, together with three 
commentaries, the oldest of which is the Krsna-vallabha by Gopäla 
Bhatta, an immediate disciple of Caitanya. It was Caitanya who 
introduced the work into Bengal, having discovered it in his wanderings 
in South India. As a result of his great admiration for the work it 


.. acquired almost canonical status among the Bengal Vaignavas and was 


| 
Í 
] 
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“wed side by side with the famous work of Jayadeva. Consequently : 
ge was treated with greater respect than it received in the south 
Other parts of India. Professor De demonstrates in the course of 

Í long and careful introduction how, except in Bengal, the text has 

Jen added to with spurious material. In fact, the 2nd and 3rd asvasas 
the southern recension as commented on by Püpayallaya Siri 
shown not to have formed part of the text at all in the first place. 
The edition presents us with a completely reliable text of a famous 

(indian devotional poem. There are many problems, however, touched 
on in the introduction, which stil await treatment.  Lilaéuka or 
Bilvamangala appears as the author of a variety of devotional works. 
For the most part these exist only in manuscript and such descriptions 
of them as appear are brief and inadequate. Whether any of them are 
genuine works by the author of the present text, or whether they are a 
miscellaneous collection of later compositions attributed to a name 
which soon became a centre of myth and legend, cannot, of course, 
be said until they have been studied and edited. Likewise, the date 
of the poet has not been fixed with any certainty and hardly can be 
without further material. 
T. Burrow. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. By A. P. ELKIN. pp. xiv, 262, Map, 
Photographs. Sydney and London: Angus and Robertson, Ltd. 
1938. 8s. 6d. j 

Dr. Elkin is Professor of Anthropology in the University of Sydney; 

N.S.W. His book, The Australian Aborigines, owes its origin maini: 

to his field work among the Aborigines over a period of eleven yeart 

In addition, he has had recourse to existing literature dealing wit 

sectional studies of the Aborigines. This is the first complete stud 

of Aboriginal culture over the whole of Australia, and doubtless ow 

a good deal of its thoroughness to the work done in the Department: 

Anthropology in Sydney University. 1 

The book was written professedly to help the Australian peo] 
understand the Aborigines, and, by correlating things Aboriginal We 
Aboriginal views of the nature of life as a whole, to enable thi 
Australians who have dealings with Aborigines to adopt a differs, 
and wiser attitude towards native customs, and also towards thy 
who practise them. But the book has a wider appeal, and it may | 
prove to be a standard work for the study of Australian Aborigine. 

Dr. Elkin gives no estimate of the number of Aborigines left? 
Australia. He reckons that in 1788, at the outset of European coloni : 
tion, the natives were not more than 300,000 in number. To-day 
their number is probably httle more than a fifth of this. 

One finds interesting suggestions here and there in the book as 
to the way in which the existing missions to the Aborigines might 
try and equate aboriginal ideas about life, its source and means of 
preservation through time-honoured ceremonies, with the presentation 
of Christian teaching. And also as to a possible introduction of totemic 
rites in connection with whatever horticulture can be taught to a semi- 
nomadic set of peoples like the Aborigines, thus softening the break 
with the life of the past which comes from the enclosing of the natives 
in reserves. “‘ The true goal is the weaving of horticulture into the 
social and economic life of the tribe, and not in the forsaking of that 
order in the interests of food-growing." 

Native reserves are held to be a necessity in order to prevent 
the drift of the people towards townships, cattle stations, or mining 
centres. The life of the Aborigine is bound up with the associations 
of his own area, with the belief in the life-giving activity of the culture- 
heroes of that particular area, and with the rites and ceremonies 
connected with these heroes through which the life of the tribe is 
communicated and maintained. A man’s own territory is the proper 
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home of his spirit, and is also the place where he can maintain connec- 
۱ tion with the spiritual source of life of those natural species on which 
i he depends for his sustenance. The rites and ceremonies for the 
' maintenance of the life both of the tribe, and of its food, are learned 

‘by the men on initiation into the cult-lodges, and the tendency is for 

the younger men to drift away to “ civilization ”, and to be lost to the 
` tribe, thus endangering its very existence. 

; The mental powers of the Aborigines, too often rated at a low level, 
‘are shown by their having successfully managed their tribal and inter- 
tribal affairs for unknown ages, and also by the fact that as customs 
spread from tribe to tribe those who adopted them found a way of 
‘rafting them on to their own cultural system. In particular, attention 

! called to the successful combination of the sub-section system of 

'assifying relatives (in which cross-cousin marriage is not allowed), 

ath a marriage rule which permits or even encourages marriage with 
 ‘toss-cousins. 

° Stress is laid throughout the book on the inter-dependence of the 
Aborigines’ totemic view of the universe, their system of economics, 
and their art and religion. Their philosophy of life is spiritual, 
totemistic, and historical; the “ spiritual ” being “ animistic ”, or 
“ spiritistic ”, carrying with it a personification of natural species 
and phenomena, and everything in nature is fitted in to the totemic 
system, thus joining together the whole universe. The life and increase 
and preservation of both man and nature is held to be due to the action 
of the culture-heroes of the dim past ‘ dream time ۰ 

Through totemic ceremonies the life of a tribe is maintained 
by communion with sky- or cult-heroes, or even with natural 
objects which are considered to be personifications of cult-heroes, 
or even the heroes themselves. Life centres for the tribe are situated 
along the mythological path or track of cult-heroes, and these paths 
or tracks constitute a person's “‘ country ’’, the place where he belongs, 
where his mother conceived him through the incarnation of an existing 
spirit-child, and where he obtains life from a cult-hero. The mythology 
of the Aborigines is concerned with these heroes and their doings, and 
the totemic cult-lodge of each tribe is charged with the preservation 
of the myths in so far as each area is concerned. The whole complete 
myth may be spread over hundreds of miles. The failure in any given 
area to pass on the myths to the younger men, and to perform the 
accompanying ceremonies, results in the withdrawal of life from the 
particular tribe concerned. 
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The book contains chapters on Social Groups, Kinship and Marriage, 
Totemism, Initiation, Aboriginal Philosophy, Rites and Beliefs, 
Medicine Men and Magic, Death and the Hereafter. 

W. G. I. 


Some UNDESCRIBED LANGUAGES or Luzon. By Morice VANOVER- 
BERG, C.LO.M. pp. 200. Dekker and van de Vegt. Nijmejen, 
1937.. Fl. 2.50. 


This publication is one of & series projected by the Belgian Com- 
mission d'Enquéte Linguistique in order to deal with little known 
languages. The author, who writes in English, is a Belgian missionary 
in the Philippines, and he presents a study of Casiguran Negrito (CN) 
speech, with which he has been acquainted for over ten years, and 
gives grammatical notes, a vocabulary, and several texts in the 
language. He expresses the opinion that the texts represent the 
original language of the (Casiguran) Negritos, though (presumably) 
it is not the language spoken by them to-day. 

In addition, the publication contains a list of 313 words and phrases 
drawn from fifteen of the languages of Luzon, four of which, spoken 
by Negritos, were practically unknown hitherto to linguists. Certain 
others of the fifteen languages have been studied only slightly in the 
past. In conclusion, there is a note on the method of numeration in 
use among the llongot people, specimens of whose language are 
included in the second part of the publication. 

The study begins with the Personal Pronouns in CN; and one 
notices immediately their Indonesian character, and also their likeness 
to the Personal Pronouns of the Melanesian languages in the Solomon 
Islands. The latter have been shown by Codrington and Ray, as well 
as by scholars of other nations, to be importations due to immigrants 
from Indonesia (IN) ; and since the Negritos of Luzon are surrounded 
by Philipinos speaking an IN language, e.g. the Tagalog, one is inclined 
to question the author's statement that the texts given represent the 
original language of the (Casiguran) Negritos. 

Furthermore, the Articles i, nominative, na, Genitive, are also IN. 
One notices, too, the paucity of Demonstratives, a characteristic of 
IN languages. Also the decimal system of numeration in CN contains 
all IN words. 

The system of conjugating the verb by means of prefixes corresponds 
to the IN use, and several of the prefixes used for this purpose are 
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IN; eg. ka, um; the causative prefixes are pa, paka, and there is an 
infix um; all of which are IN. 

The IN verbal prefix ma (me) makes the passive in CN, and also 
forms the bulk of the adjectives. In Melanesian (MN) languages it 
is often hard to say whether a word with the IN prefix ma is.a passive 
or an adjective. The extensive use in CN of the oblique form of the 
Article ta (to) corresponds to the use of the Preposition ta in the 
language of Florida, Solomon Islands. ; 

The use of the ligative article a in CN can also be referred to IN 
influence. Examples of such articles occur here and there in MN 
languages. 

The MN genitive particles ni, na may be compared with the 
genitive articles nz, na in CN. 

The CN vocabulary given shows many IN words, forms of which 
are found also in MN languages; e.g. ama, father; ina, mother; 
enak, child ; mata, eye ; talinga, ear ; olo, head ; tian, belly ; tulang, 
bone; buaya, crocodile; manok, bird; ikan, fish; busug, bow; 
pana, arrow (MN “to shoot"); bito, stone; langu, sky; bitun, 
ster; kilat, lightning ; uden, rain ; kilala, to know ; teleng, to swallow ; 
sangit, to weep ; tubo, to grow. 

The CN texts given, with interlinear and also free translations, 
may be taken to be examples of the folk-lore stories of the people. 

The Tlongot quinary system of numeration, supplied by the author, 
has forms of IN numerals from "one" to "four" (as occurs also 
in several MN languages). These are repeated from “ six’’ to “nine” 
with a prefix no. There is a non-IN term, fambian, for “‘ five", and 
an IN term tampo, i.e. tampulo, for “ten”. 

W. G. Tvens. 


THE TELL EL-ÀMARNA TABLETS. Edited by S. A. B. MERCER. 2 vols. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., 1939. 
£4 ۰ 


Nearly sixty years ago the discovery of these tablets astonished 
Biblical scholars. Since the Danish scholar Kundtzon published, in 
1915, an edition of all the tablets known to him, with a translation 
in German which was very sound for its time, a few more tablets 
have been published; some have reached museums from private 
collections, some from excavations. A good English edition for 
students and scholars not specialized in cuneiform has long been an 
urgent need. The manuscript of this edition was ready in 1929 but 
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could not be published in America for financial reasons. Friends 
have now made it possible for the work to be printed in very handsome 
style ; the format is admirable. The author says the book “ assumes 
the knowledge and use of Die El-Amarna Tafeln on the part of technical 
students”; he regards his work as “an attempt at the last word 
to date on the subject, but yet as merely tentative—a stepping stone 
to a future and better edition whenever new material and new 
knowledge shall make that desirable". As the “last word to date” 
and as a “ stepping stone ” it must be judged. 

The introduction is so brief as to be uninformative except as to 
the publications of tablets since Kundtzon. Nine essays at the end 
deal with certain subjects as relevant to the letters; (1) Babylonia, 
(2) Assyria, (3) Mitanni, (4) Ala&ia, (5) the Hittites, (6) Gubla, 
(7) the Habiru and the SA.GAZ, (8) the Hurrians, (9) Egypt in Asia, 
two, nos. 7 and 8, being from the pen of Dr. F. H. Hallock. The 
desire for brevity even in these essays is commendable, but the result 
has not been to produce “‘ the last word to date"', far from it. The 
abundant material from Boqhaz Keni and other excavated sites has 
not been used, or not used fully. The arrangement alone is odd and 
out of date, for subjects (3) and (8) cannot be treated separately. 
The sections on Assyria and Babylonia are jejune but not wildly 
inaccurate as is that on the Hittites. In this essay Professor Wright 
of Cambridge, the famous Arabic scholar, is confused with the pioneer 
of Hittite studies in England. von Luschan’s generalization about 
the Hittite racial type is quoted, more full and searching descriptions 
of the monuments neglected. A “ Bata ” people is allotted an important 
rôle; there is no such people, but there is a Pala province and a 
Pala language. The Hittites did not “ grow out of five groups " which 
include these “Bata”, Luvians, Hurrians and “ Kanisians’’. 
Hanigalbat was not “probably their capital", but a province of 
Mitanni round Nisibis. Such errors ought not to have been possible, 
even in 1928. It is intelligible that a work like this, the result of 
years of labour, should be unequal in its various parts; but these 
essays should have been re-written before publication in 1939. 

Dr. Hallock’s essay on the Habiru is by far the best piece of work, 
reasonably up-to-date, thoughtful, and useful to students. His negative 
conclusion as to the meaning of the word Habiru will not be shaken 
by two recent attempts to elucidate the matter, by E. Dhorme in 
Revue de U Histoire des Religions, cxviii, pp. 170 fL, and J. Lewy in 
Hebrew Union College Annual, xiv, pp. 581 ff. In discussing the 
phonetic relation of Egyptian ‘pr to Habiru, Dr. Hallock might have 
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adduced Egyptian Kpn, Gubla, Byblos. And we ought not to speak 
of “ gods of the Habiru ”, but only of Habiru-gods, whether Habiru 
be an adjective derived from a place-name or a participial form. 
It is interesting to note that though Dr. Hallock quotes Chiera’s 
translations of SA.GAZ and habbatu, “ cut-throats, robbers,” he has 
not seen, p. 844, that Chiera took SA = &ir'anu, "tendon, vein," 
with good reason. The conclusion, that not all Hebrews were Israelites, 
is by now, or should be, universal. The Habiru of the Amarna letters 
Serve to explain why invading Israelites found related tribes in 
Palestine. 

The translations of the letters and of the miscellaneous texts 
follow Kundtzon and the other editors closely but not carefully. 
The Amarna letters present great difficulties ; even to-day no two 
scholars would translate certain obscure passages in the same way. 
This is partly because the statement in the Introduction, p. xvi, 
that all the letters apart from nos. 24, 31, and 32 are in the Akkadian 
language, is not correct. Many of the letters conform to a grammar 
which is not Akkadian, though the vocabulary is; a Babylonian 
scribe could not have understood some of them. If the glosses can 
reasonably be called Canaanite, some other term is needed for the 
language of such letters, which use a perfect as well as a permansive, 
and place verbs at the beginning, not the end, of clauses. There are 
also local and personal idiosyncrasies. Scholars have avoided the 
task of translation into English because our views change so quickly. 
Professor Mercer has been brave and industrious, but he has not 
observed ordinary standards of careful diction. The errors in trans- 
literation may often be misprints, e.g. 1: 22, li-qa-bi-Ki-i for li-qa-bi 
Bii; but 1: 53, aššut(ut)-ti for agSatu-u(t)-ti is an impossible form. 
In nos. 53 and 55, since Sturm’s important essay on the chronology 
is quoted, p. xvi, Nam-mur-ia, Amenophis IIT, should have been 
corrected to Nam-hur-ia, Amenophis IV. Inconsistencies such as the 
translation of ubbugu as “ massive" in 26:53 while it is left un- 
translated in 27:32, are perhaps pardonable. But there are some 
unpardonable mistakes through carelessness in following the German 
translation without reference to the original salmu never means 
“a picture”, though “ Bild" does. In 38: 8-9, šu ahia la tte K. 
translates “ Jenes sollte mein Bruder nicht wissen ?" Mercer “ that 
should my brother not know?” ; it means “ Oughtn’t my brother 
to know that ? ”. In 26: 47-8, M., following the German, produces 
“now has he not given what his father would give”, a question 
without the mark. 28:23, ipparafüma, K. "fliegen", M. “ flee” ; 
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the word only denotes the flight of birds. In 20:3 ardutu, pl., is 
translated as singular, perhaps a slip. But 230 : 5-10 the same error 
leads to nonsense, ‘ In the place where I am, behold there where I am, 
are all thy cities and I thy servant. Thy regents I indeed protect" ; 
the original reads “ In the place in which I have been (perf), lo! 
the places in which I have been, all are (still) your cities. It is I, 
I &m the protector of (permans.) your subjects (ardute-ka) &nd your 
town-governors ۰ I 

Little attempt has been made to make elementary improvements 
on K. In 3 : 15, 30 ma-na hurasa ša ki kaspi ipSu ana fulmania tuliebila 
does not mean “ thou hast sent me 30 manas of gold, which is like 
silver for a present to me”; the objection is not to the amount, 
a very considerable sum, but to the quality of the gold, “ which had 
been made like silver ", that is, there was too much alloy. 27 : 26 is 
inadequately rendered ‘ And when they were cast my ambassadors 
saw with their own eyes ”, for Sapaku refers to the pouring of molten 
metal, tru to repetition. ki ana šipki turru means that the ambassadors 
saw “how they (impersonal) returned to the pouring ”, i.e. how the 
gold was twice refined. In no. 252 K. offered tentative suggestions 
about certain passages, which are now impossible. though M. accepts 
them. ki ussuruna amelutu cannot mean “ Then how can the people 
be guarded ?"; it might mean “ How should the officers protect 
us ?". nukurtu does not mean “ treachery” but “war”; as there 
was & war, the Egyptian officers should have been prepared, however 
strong the enemy. Lines 10-11 should be transliterated, not ki-u-mi 
£a-li-me u ki-it-me it-ta-me but ki it-mi fa-li-me u ki-iü-me it-ta-me 
išten rabu ittia sabtatma alu, “ though one of the sheikhs had sworn 
peace with me, and sworn again (t-form) ‘ It is the truth (or right)’, 
yet the town was taken." gabi is not a permans., and not plural, but 
an infin. construct. ki namlu tumhazu cannot mean “when the 
agreement (?) was broken"; tumhazu is a noun, not, as Ebeling 
gave it in his glossary, a verbal form, and namlu is IV 1 permans. 
ki anaku iáahatu does not mean '* when I was hard-pressed ", umannutu 
is a dialect form or solecism for wmmanaiu ; translate “ where I am, 
the troops continuously attack, so that 2 cities of mine have been 
taken”. For “ come now, let the people whose city has been taken 
be watched" read “ Announce (ibi from nabu) ‘ The officers are to 
protect us, even where the city has (already) been captured '", a 
Palestinian use of ša. dli $uzume abia cannot mean." If my father 
is discontented " but only ‘ Oh my father (that is, lord) order (troops) 
* to march out to me”, for šuzu is III 1 imper. 2nd s., and me is the 
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particle of direct speech; the verb is not from nazama. In no. 8 
Burnaburiash of Babylon tells Amenophis IJI of bad treatment 
meted out to his ambassadors in Palestine. Shum-Adda cut off the 
feet of one, and kept him prisoner, u amela gana Sutatna Akkaiu 
ina riši ki ulzizusu ana paniëu izzaz. This is treated as a cruz, but 
it is a simple reference to court ceremonial, ‘ and though Shutatna of 
Akko (at first) set another officer at the head (of the courtiers, behind 
the king), he (the officer) now stands before him (as a suppliant).” 
There is nothing about standing a man on his head! 149: 42-3, 
ummanu here is not “ the army ” but the officer in charge of accounts, 
or as the Egyptians call him, the Treasurer. Abimilki is explaining 
how he has kept an insubordinate district faithful. “ The king should 
not pay attention (to any) from that city and its district. Because 
I heard the king’s name and his ummanu-officer’s name (i.e. because 
I obeyed orders from Egypt), then they were frightened and all the 
district was frightened, even such as were not subject to the ling." 
These examples are cited at random ; they could be multiplied, and 
are fairly typical. 

Translations of the two Hittite letters, nos. 31 and 32, are included. 
The introductory remarks are baffling. “ The language of these letters 
looks more like Hittite, Mitannian (or Hurrian) and Luvian than 
anything else." “ This letter is in the Hittite, Mitannian (or Hurrian) 
or Luvian language." Who would believe that scientific decipherment 
of the Hittite cuneiform inscriptions has been progressing for twenty 
years ? And how do you translate a language which may be any of 
three distinct tongues? The translation of no. 32 is from Hrozny’s 
_ version of 1931; in adopting that translation, Professor Mercer 
does not seem to see that Hrozny's inference, that the language was 
called '*'Nesite", is inevitable. Dushratta’s famous letter in the 
Hurrian language is also translated, a bold performance at a time when 
texts from various sites, in both the cuneiform syllabary and a 
cuneiform alphabet, are available. The odd thing is that the 
parallelisms, Hurwube: Maërianni : : Tesupa: Aman, and Hurwube : 
Maërianni:: Tusratta: Immuria, have not apparently convinced 
Professor Mercer that Maërianni must refer to Egypt, the land of 
the god Ammon and the Pharaoh (N)immuria, Amenophis 111. That 
inference, originally I think due to Bork, must inevitably be right. 

The notes have been kept commendably short; the abstracts of 
contents are of little use and more information in the notes would 
be desirable. The vocabulary is only intended to supplement the 
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dictionaries ; it contains the same omissions as Ebeling's in K., 
as, e.g. under maki the form damikki for tamikki in 222 a : 14 The 
lists of foreign words are also from K. The map is useful but not 
absolutely up to date. 

So many students will turn to this English edition with relief, 
so many scholars wil wish to use it for reference in following up 
scientific work, that a serious caveat must, with very great regret, be 
registered. Students should only use the translations under the 
direction of a teacher ; scholars must not rely on it as a firm “ stepping- 
stone" but must examine the foundations. 

SIDNEY SMITH. 


VARIA Coptica. ‘Texts, translations, indexes. By W. E. Crom. 
56 pp. Aberdeen University Press, 1939. 10s. 


Texts of various provenance, some in museums, others in private 
hands: 130 in number, of which only four have been previously 
published, and these four much improved. A translation is attempted 
of all of them but, as Mr. Crum says, some of the renderings are very 
uncertain, especially of three or four in the Fayyumic dialect. There 
are a few literary texts, more legal, some eighty letters, and a few 
interesting lists and accounts. 

In the first category there is a rather tantalising fragment of a 
dialogue between a bishop and a pagan, a noble prayer, and a fine 
fragment of a controversial epistle or dialogue; among the letters, 
some interesting references to current events, such as the Persian 
invasion, and an allusion to Pisenthius of Coptos ; a legal document 
mentions a Pachomian monastery in the nome of Coptos, which must 
presumably be the famous Tabennése, as the Pachomian monastery at 
Pboou was in the nome of Diospolis. It need not be said that Mr. Crum 
has extracted the last drops of etymological and historical deduction 
from his very varied material. 

No. 117 has a considerable Biblical interest, being a list of the 
contents of a MS. of the Old Testament. Mr. Crum translates: 
“ . . . Jesus (son) of Naue. The Judges. The [first ? of] the Kingdoms 
and the [second ? of Kingdom]s. The Chronicles [an]d the first of 
Esdra and the [second . . .] and the Psalter and the Pro[verbs and the 
Preacher] and the Song of Songs. The twelve [Prophets. Es]aias and 
Jeremias, Barouch [. . .] of the Idols being in a [single] book. These 
be the twenty-two [books of the . . . Testame]nt." 
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The reference to the book about the Idols is difficult. Mr. Crum 
tentatively explains “‘ Presumably the epistle of Jeremiah, wholly | 
concerned with the folly of idolatry. I have not found it so named 
elsewhere ". This hardly seems to me satisfactory : coming soon after 
Bauch, might it not refer to Bel and the Dragon ? In that case we must 
fill the gap at the beginning of line 8 with something like ntaxo] 
(۰ 


8. G. 


A Corno Dictionary. Compiled by W. E. Crum. Part VI: 
X-ca4covgop. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939. 42s. 


With the publication of the sixth and last part (the earlier parts 
have been noticed in the Bulletin V, 111, VII, 1 and 4, and IX, 2), this 
great work sails in optatum portum, and Dr. Crum must have breathed 
a sigh of relief when he passed the final proof of a book that has occupied 
the best part of his time for thirty years. The feeling of all Coptic 
scholars is one of great gratitude, alike to Dr. Crum and to the Clarendon 
Press, for this can never prove a lucrative publication. 

x and c are purely Coptic letters, and the great majority of 
words in this part are of purely native origin, some of them very obscure 
in meaning. x, I think, had a sound like our j in judge, though it 
occasionally seems to be equivalent to ts ; cx is more difficult, as may 
be seen from œieapa, AXOGON, Sine (= WINE), TANGO 
(= TaxSo), and its transcription in Arabic by both c and (sx. 
We can but represent it by gh and hope for the best. Some interesting 
words, with well-arranged articles, are xe-, XSI, Xw, SUR, XIN-, 
xno, Xoeic (in Bohairic always in the compendium OC, of which 
we hardly know the expansion, but for an Arabic transliteration 
oe)» GW, GOA, GWTM, SIX. 

The conclusion of the vocabulary takes up but half of this part. 
At the end are indexes, English, Greek, and Arabic, of extraordinary 
value: the Greek index is the work of Sir Herbert Thompson, who has 
given Dr. Crum unfailing help throughout. The five pages of preface 
replace and extend the prefaces to the early parts, and give a concise 
account of the manner in which Dr. Crum planned his work and carried 
it out, his lexicographical principles, and acknowledgments of his 
debts to other scholars. 

The individualistic character of the British has often brought it 
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about, from Dr. Johnson onwards (or may I look back even further, to 
Horman, Littleton, Minsheu, Cotgrave 1), that our great dictionaries 
have usually been the work of a single man, rather than of an academy 
or commission: modern instances are Murray, Badger, Liddell and 
Scott, Wright, Craigie. But here surely is one of the most notable 
of all: Dr. Crum generously acknowledges the help of other scholars, 
but indeed the long and sustained labour is essentially his own, and 
he has put Coptologists (and indeed Egyptologists at large) under an 
enormous obligation for all time. Let us remember that when the last 
serious Coptic dictionary 1 appeared (Amedeo Peyron, 183b), there 
was available none of the vast papyrus material (to say nothing of 
ostraca) which has so greatly enriched our knowledge of the language, 
especially in secular and non-literary matter. All this has been sifted 
and made available by Dr. Crum, down to the most interesting 
Manichaean liturgical manuscripts, in a broad Fayyumic dialect, 
only now in course of publication. In such lines as these, there will be 
room, in time, for additions ; but those wise men who bind up their 
Dictionary interleaved will find their addenda few for a good many 
years yet. I hope they will obey Dr. Crum’s behests as to both 
corrigenda and addenda which come after his preface: the true 
lexicographer cannot but rejoice in a copy amended after his own 
second thoughts or new discoveries. 

I ask however for something more: and something that need not 
necessarily take the time of Dr. Crum himself, if he has important 
texts to edit which nobody can transcribe, emend, and translate 
as competently as he. In 1844 Dr. G. Parthey, no great scholar, but an 
agreeable polymath, published at Berlin an octavo volume which, 
in spite of all its imperfections, is still useful, and fetches rather a 
high price; Vocabularium Coptico-Latinum et Latino-Copticum : 
useful, if little more than a compilation from Peyron and Tattam, 
because if you go to some foreign library to collate a Coptic manuscript, 
you can put it into your suit-case, where Peyron would be a burden 
and Crum an impossibility. The Clarendon Press like to issue 
** concise ” editions or abstracts of their own lexicons or dictionaries: 
and a “pocket” Coptic dictionary should be considered by them 
in the near future. Its compilation (or condensation) will not be difficult, 
and need not take up Dr. Crum’s own time: some young scholar 


1 I have not forgotten Spiegelberg's Koptisches Handwérterbuch (Heidelberg, 
1921): but the aim of this is largely etymological. It is a fine work, on which see Cram 
in The Journal of Egyptian Archeology VIII, pp. 116 and 187. 
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could, with the help of the English index, occasionally controlled by 
the Greek, make such an editio minor, to be published at fifteen shillings 
or 80, which would be a great boon to all Coptologists—the traveller 
in Egypt, or the young man investigating the fragmentary leaves of 
Coptic manuscripts in libraries in this country and in Europe: it 
would need but & general supervision by Dr. Crum himself. The result 
would be of great value not only to the professional Coptologists, but 
to Biblical scholars and Orientalists at large. If I have here slightly 
enlarged the proper bounds of a review of Dr. Crum’s Dictionary, 
I will come to an end with the words occasionally found at the end of a 
hymn in the Theotokia, Sen espana reve hy napenxwk 


cho. AA ICH. 
E STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Tar Avesta Conex K 5. Third part. Codices Avestici et Pahlavici 
Bibliothecae Universitatis Hafniensis, vol. ix. With an introduc- 
tion by K. Barr. Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1939. 
D. Cr. 205. 


The ninth volume of this admirable series of facsimile editions of 
Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts contains the final part of K5, 
foll.'218 v.-328. It comprises Yasna 47-72, with Pahlavi translation, 
and the colophons; the first part has already been reviewed in this 
Bulletin (IX, p. 1052). Written in A.D. 1323, by Mihravan-i Kay- 
Khosrou, K 5 formed the basis of the first critical edition of the Yasna, 
by Westergaard, and despite a considerable increase in the available 
material it has maintained its position as one of the most important 
manuscripts of the holiest Zoroastrian book. It was therefore highly 
desirable that the leaves of this ancient codex should be preserved 
from the dangers of old age and decay, and surely no better method 
could have been devised than the presentation of a facsimile edition 
which fully replaces the original. All those interested in the study 
of the Zoroastrian religion will be deeply grateful to the publisher, 
Mr. Munksgaard, for enabling them to possess themselves of a copy 


of this grand codex. 
W. B. H. 
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ARCHAEOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN AUS Iran. Edited by ERNST 
HERZFELD. Vols. vii-ix. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1934-8. 


The latest volumes of this valuable periodical contain again a 
vast wealth of interesting material. Most of the articles have been 
contributed by the editor, Professor E. Herzfeld, himself. It will 
be sufficient here to give the titles of the various papers, with occasional 
remarks on the contents. 

vi, 1-8: A silver dish of Artaxerxes I (with four plates). The 
cuneiform inscription on the rim of these four beautiful dishes has 
given rise to serious doubts against the authenticity of this piece of 
plate, voiced by H. H. Schaeder, Sb.P.A.W., 1935, pp. 489 sqq. 
Its Old Persian is incredibly vile, and there is at least one word which 
appears to be due to an erroneous retranslation into Old Persian of 
a Modern Persian form:  sa-i-ya-ma-ma, obviously = Pers. sim 
"silver". In iater papers Professor Herzfeld has defended the 
admissibility of this spelling (A4MT., viii, pp. 5 sqq. ; Alpers. Inschr., 
pp. 296 sqq.). Since at the time of Artaxerxes Greek domuos, the 
prototype of MPers. asém, NPers. sim "silver", was “ bullion ”, 
not "silver", H. proposes the former meaning also for the suspect 
sa-i-ya-ma-ma of the dishes. However, as similar inscriptions on 
various objects of art usually indicate the material of which these 
are made, not the accidental state of the material before 1ts treatment, 
one niight prefer to think that the author of the inscriptions wanted 
to use a word for the material of the dishes, viz. '' silver ", and was 
compelled to invent it as the word for silver was not available for him 
(it occurs only once in a recently discovered inscription). The spelling 
sa-t-ya- for sī- can be explained from the knowledge that NPers. + 
is the regular equivalent to any Old Persian group of sounds which 
is spelled consonant + à + ya. There is no reason to cast doubt on 
the genuineness of the first vowel of Pahl. and Man.MPers. asem 
(Altpers. Inschr., p. 298); no inverse spelling of such a type, unthink- 
able for Man.MPers., is attested. 

vii, 9-64: Median and Parthian. Mainly with the help of etymolo- 
gical explanations of local names Professor H. attempts at a determina- 
tion of the dialectical peculiarities and differences of Median and 
Parthian. According to him, the language of the second (“ Arsacid ”) 
version of the Sasanian inscriptions is Middle Parthian, but the 
“ North-Western ” dialect used by Manichæans is Middle Median. 
Whilst nobody will quarrel with the former conclusion, objections of a 
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historical as well as dialectological nature can be raised against the 
latter. Mani sent his disciple Ammo to Abarshahr, the centre of 
Parthia, because he was acquainted with the pahlawaniy = Parthian 
language. The mission of Ammo forms the starting-point for the 
creation of the second Manichwan language: ergo, the correct name 
for this language is pahlawaniy. The inconsiderable differences between 
inscriptional Parthian and Manichean Parthian (such as uy- from 
xu-, ending of abstracta -yft from -ypy, i.e. addition of an unetymolo- 
gical -t in the later dialect) can easily be explained as due to disparity 
in linguistical age ; for the Parthian tongue as represented in Sasanian 
inscriptions was orthographically fixed about half a millennium before 
Mani’s time (pp. 44 sqq.). In determining the date of the: origin of 
Parthian writing, H. makes use of Sogdian material. In his view 
Sogdian writing is a descendant of Parthian, whilst the reviewer 
prefers to regard Sogdian and Parthian as mutually independent 
provincial developments of that Aramaic style of writing which had 
been introduced by the chancelleries of the Achæmenian empire. 

vii, 65-73: Myron Bement Smith, Imam Zàde Karrar at Buzün, 
a dated Seljuk ruin. With six excellently executed plates and a plan 
of the ruins at Buzün, or Buzän, to the east of Isfahan. The date, 
given by a Nasbi inscription, is m. 528. In an annotation (pp. 73-81) 
Professor H. gives a valuable list of the earliest known Nashi inscrip- 
tions (with some new material). 

vii, 82-137 : Xerxes Areios. A contribution to the study of Median 
history and Achæmenian military affairs (Heerwesen) Having 
enjoyed the privilege of living in Xerxes’ harem for several years, 
Professor H. felt it incumbent upon him to defend the Great King’s 
dignity against indelicate etymologies of his name (p. 84). For arían- 
“ male, stallion, (perhaps) hero”, usually regarded as the second 
part of the compound (nom.) Xšayāršā, he substitutes an otherwise 
unknown word *rsah-, translated as ''recht"' (p. 136) and derived 
from Iran. raz-. Linguists will find it difficult to agree with the 
proposed derivation, in view of the irregular formation of *r3ah- 
and the unexplained length of the second vowel of Xšayāršā; these 
difficulties which jeopardize the new explanation, have been noticed 
by the author (p. 135, n. 2), but not overcome. As parallel formation 
H. quotes (p. 134) Assyr. ma-mi-ti-ar-éu, the name of a Median chieftain, 
rendering *vaAmai-ría- or *vahmyat-r$a- ; however, the presumed 
participle *rahmat-, derived from a noun (tahma-) instead of a verbal 
stem,-will hardly be given credence. 
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The discussion opens with an interpretation of the well-known 
gloss Herodotus, vi, 98... Fépéns apos, ' Apra£ép£ms uéyas üpitos. 
I do not agree with H.'s opinion that the Greek owed to Persians this 
explanation of Xerxes’ name (p. 89). The similarity in the rendering 
of the two names (the names being like each other only in Greek) 
rather suggests a Greek as the author of the gloss. However that be, 
the word dprjtos has led Professor H. to a discussion of the Iranian 
Ares, VrÜrayna, and of texts relating to him, in particular Yasht, 
xiv (pp. 90 sqq.). His study of this Yasht, built to some extent 
upon Hertel's ideas, is an instructive specimen of the method employed 
by Professor H. for the interpretation of Avestan texts. Characteristic 
points are: liberal use of the possibilities of the legendary “ Arsacid 
text" and the highly hypothetical “ Avestan metrics ’’, large-minded 
treatment of grammatical niceties and philological rules (e.g. viraja 
from raz, pp. 93 sq., 135), ruthless emendation, implicit trust in the 
value of etymology, and exaggerated application of the “ principle 
of mutual elucidation”. This method, hardly paralleled in other 
branches of historical or philological studies, is bound to produce 
the most astonishing results. Its main drawback is the divergence 
in results which of necessity follows its application by several scholars 
so that, e.g. what to Professor Herzfeld appears to be a legionaries’ 
ditty (on the Prussian discipline but ineffectiveness of the objectionable 
“ Jambudvipa-kerlchen ", p. 101) may seem a shamanistic text on 
rituals or & learned discussion of law questions to other scholars. 

The following pages (113 sqq.) contain further suggestions in 
favour of H.'s theory of the dependence of the Avestan Kavi legend 
on facts of Median history. In connection with these problems the 
opening words of the Pahlavi text “ Khosrou and his page ””, previously 
studied by Professor Bailey (BSOS., vii, pp. 70 sqq.), are corrected. 
It may be useful to point out that there is no need to change the 
unanimous reading of the manuscripts: Bran vinärt kawalik relak-e 
(PT., i, p.27). These words mean “ a page from the county of Érän- 
vinàrt-Kawat", ie. a kürah of Isfahan (357 رایرانوثارث‎ read 
sis ,ايرا نونارت‎ see Marquart, Éränéahr, p. 28,-n. 1). 

viii, 1-3 : Karl Bergner, “ Report on unknown ruins of Achæmenian 
times in the Persepolitan plain” (with a map and eight plates). 
Three groups of ruins in the middle Kur valley, two of them remainders 
of ancient dams. In an annotation (p. 4) Professor Herzfeld recalls 
Herodotus’ story of an enormous irrigation system in Eastern Iran 
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(ii, 117), which has been carefully analysed by the late Professor 
Markwart (Wehrot, pp. 8 sqq.) ۰... 

viii, 5-51: The silver dishes of Artaxerxes and the gold foundation 
document of Ariaramnes. The problem of the authenticity of the 
silver dishes has been touched on above. Similarly, the genuineness 
of the famous inscription of Ariaramnes has been doubted ; several 
scholars regard it as a fabrication of late Achæmenian times, whilst 
Professor H. writes in favour of its full authenticity. The main point 
in the rather heated discussion of the problem is the undeniable 
fact that the language of the Ariaramnes inscription is grammatically 
debased and far less correct than the Old Persian used in the monuments 
of his great-grandson Darius. Even if one accepts Professor H.'s 
point of view that already at the outset of the Achæmenian period, 
even before that date, the Old Persian language of our grammatical 
handbooks was more or less a dead language and that the actually 
spoken language was changing into an early stage of Middle Persian, 
even then one imagines with some difficulty only how Darius’ Aramæan 
scribes possibly could be so successful in their restoration of handbook 
Old Persian from the changed spoken language, without their being 
able to rely on clerical or linguistical tradition. At the end of his 
article H. has given a clear résumé of his views on the history of Old 
Persian (pp. 46 sqq.). It is interesting to note the date suggested 
by him for the origin of Iranian from Indo-Iranian. The old name of 
Tabaristàn, Patibywür = pati + OP. — *Hwüra- “(the mountains) 
in front of Hwüra", can have been created only by the immigrant 
Iranians who appeared in Media from 836 s.c. onwards and hardly 
arrived in Parthia before 900 8.0. The phonetical change of pati + 
hwara- into *pati&(h)wara- can have taken place only at a time when 
*Hwüra- was still *Swära-, ie. a pre-Iranian form. Ergo in about 
900 &.c. the “Iranians” who immigrated into Persia, were still 
“ Indo-Iranians” (pp. 46 sqq.) To the reviewer this argument 
seems to be based on a mere petitio principii: why should the change 
of Iranian À into &(A) in certain positions not have remained a feature 
of the living Old Iranian dialects ? 

viii, 53-5 : M. Duchesne-Guillemin, Note sur la provenance asiatique 
d'un tambour égyptien. Namely, “le tambour sur cadre de l’espèce 
quadrangulaire,” which occurs first pictured on a Nihavand vase, 
about 2200 s.c. (see Herzfeld, Archæol. Hist. of Iran, p. 7). 

viii, 56-77: Xerxes’ ban of the Daiva cult. Professor Herzfeld, 
to whom we owe already the discovery of several Xerxes inscriptions 
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(particularly the “ foundation document "', Pers. Harem), here publishes 
a further inscription of this king, of 60 lines, undoubtedly the most 
important Xerxes monument so far available. A full Accadian and 
a nearly complete Elamite version have also been discovered. A 
transliteration of the three texts will be found in the author’s later 
publication, Alipers. Inschr., pp. 27 sqq., photographs, ibid., plates x- 
xii. In § 3 (13-28) we have the first list of satrapies under Xerxes’ 
rule, with the noteworthy mention of the Daha “ Ador” (26) and 
the Akaufaëiya, convincingly identified with the medieval Kofié 
(Ko, Qufs) in Kerman (see Marquart, Éränäahr, p. 31). The intro- 
ductory formula is the same as in Dar. NR. a § 3, except for line 15, 
dahyava tyaiiüm adam xéayabiya Gham [sic] = tya adam agrbayam. 
Curious is abrn = abaran (17), besides ‘abara, abara(n)tà, and abaraha 
in the same sentence in other inscriptions ; patiyazšaty (17) instead 
of patiyaxsayaty is merely a misprint. The Greek satrapies are given 
as Yaunā tya [r. tyaiy] drayahyà därayantiy ua tyaiy paradraya 
därayantiy ; it seems preferable to take paradraya as an adverb and 
drayahyä as a loc. sing. 

8 4 (28-56), the centre-piece of the inscription, deals with difficulties 
which Xerxes had to face at the beginning of his reign. There was a 
rebellion in one of his provinces which he quelled (29-34). In some 
provinces (or province) Daivas were worshipped : he destroyed their 
temples, banned the Daiva cult, and substituted the belief in 
Ahuramazda (35 sqq.). These events are interpreted by the editor 
as the compulsory introduction of Zarathushtra’s teaching, the pure 
Ahuramazda religion, into those provinces of Iran where the ancient 
Indo-Iranian belief in Daivas still persisted. On the other hand, 
since the provinces where these measures were taken are not named, 
we have to consider the alternative that the inscription refers to the 
suppression of.non-Iranian religions in some parts of the vast 
Achæmenian empire (hence daivā = “ false gods"). At any rate, 
the occurrence of the word daivā with distinctly pejorative meaning 
will form a valuable point in future discussions on the history of 
religious movements in ancient Iran. 31/2 ayud should perhaps be 
read äyauda, either Nom. sg. masc. from äyauda- “rebellion” = 
Parthian àyóz (‘there is [= there was'] a rebellion in these 
provinces which [tyaiy inst. of tya] are mentioned above ”), or 3rd sg. 
impf. of à + yauda- “ to rebel” (hyd left out after nipištā? “ There 
is amongst these provinces one that revolted "). The second solution 
seems preferable in view of the singulars in the following sentences : 
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ava [sic] dahyavam and -#im. 38 ptiyzbym could also be read patiyaza(n)- 
bayam = Av. -zambaya-. 39 ydæiyiš (yd'iyi$, Alipers. Inschr., p. 28. 
is misprinted), if not blunder for ydasš(a) (50) = yadaiia = Av. 
yazaéía, can be regarded as an imperfect spelling of yadiyaiéa, 3rd pl. 
opt. pass. (= Skt. tjyeran), with the -ša ending of akunavasa, etc. 
41 (etc.) artaéa brzmniy: since there is no possibility of explaining 
-éà as conjunction here (against Herzfeld, p. 69, and H. Hartmann, 
OLZ., 1937, p. 148), one might consider artaéa as an early contraction 
of OPers. *artà hata (cf. batty, etc.) = GAv. ašat hačā, all the more so 
if any value can be attached to the Elamite transcription ‘r.ta.*a.ci 
(cf. also Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 146 sq.). brzmniy is best explained 
as nom. sg. of the adjective in -4ya- from brzmn-, therefore possibly = 
Av. barasmanya-. One might translate: “ I worshipped Ahuramazda, 
holding Baresman (twigs) according to the Holy Law.” 

viii, 78-102: Arabic inscriptions in Iran and Syria. Discussion 
of the Arabic inscriptions on various monuments recently published 
by M. André Godard (Athar-é Iran, tom. i, fasc. 1), from Lajim 
(Mazenderan), Abarqüh, Maragha, Natanz. An interpretation of the 
difficult Pahlavi inscription on the tomb tower at Lajim (a.m. 413) 
is here attempted for the first time; the Pahlavi ductus closely 
resembles the writing of the Egyptian Pahlavi Papyri. Several hitherto 
unknown Arabie inscriptions from the Seljuk period, mainly from 
Isfahan and Aleppo, are quoted. 

viii, 103—160 (first part), ix, 1-79 (second part): The art of the 
Near East during the second millennium s.c. With 11 plates and 
numerous illustrations in the text. An archeological study, based 
mainly on seal pictures and ornaments. 

ix, 80-9:  Axvaria- Xvarnah- = Naphtha. Avestan xvaronah-, 
OldPers. farnah-, NPers. farr(e), the royal glory of the Iranians, means 
simply "the eating", according to H., and ayvarata- “ without 
eatables". Therefore, Ayvarota- Xvaronah- should be “the eating 
without eatables ", or (with a slight but hardly permissible turning) 
“ the devouring (flame) which is not in need of food ”, viz. a burning 
oil-well. Similarly, Olran. *nafta- ‘‘Naphtha” (a word of which 
the Iranian origin is by no means assured) is simply the same as 
Olran. nafta- (Av. napta-) “wet”, which H. in common with 
Bartholomae (and others) derives from Vnebh (p. 86). On the other 
hand, *nafta- is “ somehow connected ” (p. 89) with the name of 
the Indo-Iranian god Apäm Napat- “the son (grandson) of the 
waters". As these two explanations obviously exclude each other, 
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H.'s conclusion is that Apam Napat “ alludes to naphtha”. In view 
of the established connection of Apäm Napat with the Ayvaraia 
Xvaronah on the one hand, and the rather nebulous allusion of 
Apäm Napät to naphtha on the other, H. finds the cult of burning 
oil-wells established as a feature of the ancient Iranian religion. 
The reviewer finds it difficult to accept the general conclusion as well 
as the etymologies offered here. It will be noted that the Pahlavi 
passage quoted on p. 80 (GrBd. 128*3U) while dealing with burning 
oil-wells does not indicate that they were regarded as divine manifesta- 
tions (the first words are: Gas’ + plmkl ray paitak; paitākīh forms 
part of the preceding sentence ; further on read ayärënd “ they dare ?, 
1288, instead of hilénd, pat Gturastar nihuftan “ to cover with ashes ”’, 
1285-?, not “ to blow into a flame with fans"). They are mentioned 
merely as a curiosity of natural history. 

ix, 91-158: Khusrau Parwéz and the Taq i Vastan. With twelve 
plates. In a series of articles K. Erdmann had suggested that the 
famous relief sculptures in the second grotto of Taq i Bostan should 
be ascribed to Pérdz, not to Khosrou Parwéz as is usually done. 
With a great number of historical and archeological arguments H. 
convincingly vindicates the current opinion. After a detailed and 
highly interesting discussion of the various means available for the 
dating of Sasanian monuments (crowns, crests, etc.; of particular 
import: notes on Hephthalite coins and the Khwaräsän Khwarreh, 
pp. 150 sqq.), H. arrives at the conclusion that the sculptures are 
from the 21st-37th years of Khosrou II. 

ix, 159-177: Bronze “ patent letters” granted by a king of 
Abdadana (with a plate and a historical map showing North-Western 
Iran in about 900—700 5.c.). This bronze tablet had been referred to 
in AMI., ii, p. 117. Its Babylonian inscription, presumably from the 
ninth century B.C., mentions privileges granted to an Assyrian by 
a king of Abdadana. Through a careful analysis of the nomenclature 
of Assyrian historica] records H. shows that Abdadana is to be 
localized in the southern part of Garris, the region of Bijar. 


W. B. H. 
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ESSAI SUR LA LANGUE PARTHE. Son système verbal. D'après les 
textes manichéens du Turkestan Oriental. By A. GHIAN. 
Bibliothèque du Muséon, vol. 9. Louvain, 1939. 18 belgas. 

The study of the grammar and vocabulary of Middle Iranian has 
not kept pace with the publication of new material. Neither Mani- 
chean Middle Persian nor Parthian, neither Sogdian nor Saka can 
boast a complete dictionary, and the number of grammatical essays 
on any of these languages is depressingly small. The present work, 
which has been submitted as a thése to the University of Louvain, 
is therefore highly welcome. It offers a complete survey of the verbal 
system of that Middle Western Iranian dialect of Manichæan texts 
which in earlier days was called “ North-Western dialect ” or “ North- 
Western Middle Iranian”. Happily, this clumsy denomination has 
now been superseded by the more or less generally accepted term 
“ Parthian ”, viz. that dialect of the province of Parthia which was 
raised to the rank of the language of administration under the rule 
of the Parthian (Arsacid) kings, and which the Manichæan emissaries 
used as a missionary language because at their time (about A.D. 300) 
it formed the kowr of the north-eastern provinces of Persia. We are 
fortunate enough to have the correct name of this language mentioned 
in a Manichæan fragment, as pahlavānīy = Parthian. The problems 
connected with this name and its history have been set forth by 
M. Ghilain in the introduction to his book. 

The introduction contains also a more satisfactory classification 
of the Parthian Man. texts than had previously been attempted. 
M. Ghilain has been able to distinguish two different strata of texts : 
those of the third and fourth centuries, composed by authors who 
spoke Parthian, and later Turkestanian texts, written at a time when 
Parthian was a dead language used solely for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The recognition of this fact has enabled the author to discard a number 
of troublesome forms as unauthentic. 

The survey of the verbal formations follows the usual division 
into three main chapters: present stem, past participle, inflection. 
M. Ghilain has been able to mention a number of hitherto unpublished 
forms, a fact which greatly enhances the value of his book. He has 
done his work with commendable care, and so conscientiously that 
it is difficult to find a verbal form which he has not recorded. The 
only verb that seems to have escaped his attention is 'skrf- “to 
stumble” — NPers. Sigarfidan, cf. also Pahl. and Man.MPers. skarw-, 
oëkarw-, Zaehner, BSOS., IX, p. 315, and further Skt. skhal-, Arm. 
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szal-, etc. Some additional remarks: p. 56 'wsn-, cf. the causative 
"ws'n- “to make descend, to let fall" (see the Pahl. forms quoted 
by Zaehner, BSOS., IX, pp. 892 sq.). p. 56 brm-: read bram-; here 
Avestan bram- in bräsat yimo Yt. 1934 “ Yima wept [sic]" should 
have been quoted; Saka brem-, Bailey, BSOS., IX, p. 73. p. 57 
worn: Arm. zoran, etc., see Andreas in Rothstein, Lachm., pp. 144 sq., 
Bailey, BSOS., VI, p. 593. p. 58 ’wystr-: Pahlavi روم(‎ = "wstltn, 
explaining 3)) ور‎ = kplwn-tn, Frah. Pahl., p. 68 (Syriac kpar 
“ purgavit"). Ibid. g8-: the etymology is supported by Arm. garëim 
“to abhor’’, see Meillet, Gramm. Comp. Arm., 2nd ed., p. 39; cf. 
NPers. gaë “ pleased, proud ". p. 59 z'z-: the alternative explanation 
is to be rejected on account of Saka kha$- (< yäzya-), khasta- ۵ 
drink". p. 66 wzw-: a reference to Saka buysu- would have been 
desirable (see Mir. Man., iii, s.v.). p. 67 ‘stwb- was clearly pronounced 
astop, cf. NPers. sutoh. p. 69: for M I 343 read wz'st[w'nyft]. p. 71: 
one might be inclined to find Vstan in Av. apastanamhóo, Yt. 192: 
tapa.disimnat däuru apastanawhd gatd.areza(w)he (dat. of comp. 
gató.arazah-) “ who killed Arazó.Éamana ..... (by) robbing him of his 
mace when he turned away after he had come to fight". p. 73: two 
roots ram are to be assumed (1) “ to have pleasure, or peace ’’, (2) * to 
move ” (as in Saka /tràm-, narüm-, etc.). p. 74 nydfr-: cf. Pahlavi 
niBvàr-, see BSOS., X, p. 105, n. 3. p. 76 zr'w-: my explanation has 
been misquoted ; the root is presumably zrü as in Av. zrüta-, zrvant-, 
etc., srūišyant- (fut. ptc., hardly denominative). Further, Saka 
grule, uysgrute, E, vi, T; xxiv, 15. NPers. xaraš- possibly from *yraus- 
(not *yraués-), but other explanations have been proposed (see 
Benveniste, BSOS., IX, p. 515); connection with Av. xrafstra- is 
not possible. p. 79 'zgrysp-: cf. Sogd. zyrwBs-, Dhuta, 257. p. 81 
'rws-: cf. p. 491 p. 82 wmys-: a discussion of Man.MPers. wymys 
(Mir.Man. ii) and of wmys in the Paikuli inscr. would have been of 
value. p. 82 parmüs-, parmaw-, parmüdan are evidently connected 
with Av. amuyamna- and ava.mivamahi (for the latter Parth. 'wmws- 
is of interest). p. 84 pdyn-: Pamir dialects padin-, see Morgenstierne? 
IIFL., i, pp. 406 sq. p. 91 wrtwën-: besides Saka b(à)rui-, cf. also 
Chr. Sogd. wyrw[z ]šd'rt, S.T., i, 168. p. 92 b'i- : read Skt. bhàs-, bhása- 
instead of bhaé-. p. 97 whwr-, whyrd: in favour of the derivation 
from Vfar one might point to Saka dphar-, haphar-, etc. p. 124 ny'bg : 
cf. Parth. Inscr. ny’pk, etc., see BSOS., X, p. 105, n. 3. 
Excellent registers facilitate the study of this important essay. 
W. B. H. 
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ESQUISSE D'UNE GRAMMAIRE COMPARÉE DE L’ARMENIEN CLASSIQUE. 
By A. MELET. Seconde édition entièrement remaniée. Vienna: 
Imprimerie des PP. Mekhitharistes, 1936. 10s. 6d. 


The second edition of the Comparative Grammar of Armenian is 
one of the last works which we owe to the tireless labours of the great 
French linguist. The book, indispensable alike to students of Indo- 
European philology and of Classical Armenian, appeared first in 
- 1903 and has been out of print for a number of years. The considerable 
changes introduced into the new edition reflect the progress of Armenian 
studies since the beginning of the century. The greater part of the 
book is occupied with the discussion of phonology (pp. 19—59 ; alter- 
nations, pp. 60-3), and morphology (nouns, pp. 64-102 ; verb, pp. 103- 
135). Less space than one might have wished is devoted to syntactical 
problems (pp. 136-140). A final chapter (pp. 141-4) deals with the 
origin of the Armenian vocabulary. F. L. Mariés has enhanced the 
. value of the work by adding a very elaborate register (pp. 145-205). 

Occasionally words of which the origin, whether inherited from 
Indo-European or borrowed from Iranian, is not sufficiently well 
established, are employed to demonstrate phonetical rules for the 
conversion of Indo-European into Armenian. Thus dé& “heap” 
which easily might be Iranian is mentioned twice, p. 27 for Ind.Eur. 
g'h between vowels, and p. 45 for Ind.Eur. ey (both times as sole 
example); cf. also még “ cloud ”, p. 28. The problem offered by the 
ending of anjuk “ narrow ” (pp. 29 sq.) can be solved by regarding 
the word as an Iranian loan (Man.MPers. Anzwg-, Parthian ’njwg-). 
The troublesome u of patuhas “ punishment ” (p. 32) is best explained 
by reference to Pahlavi patufras (as in the Psalter ; borrowed, therefore, 
as *patuhras). The h(r) of this word and of hraman, etc., is now 
generally ascribed to a dialectical change within Iranian, so that the 
assumption of pre-classical forms *patiwrhas, *whraman is rendered 
unnecessary. 
W. B. HENNING. 
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Tar QURAN. Vol ii. Translated with a critical rearrangement of the 
Surahs. By Ricuarp BELL. pp. 345-697. Edinburgh : T. and T. 
Clark, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

The first volume was reviewed in the Bulletin, Vol. IX, p. 1084. 
This part contains a note on “ dating ” which makes it easier for the 
reader to understand the results. Dr. Bell has seen no reason to change 
the conclusions which he set forth in the Origin of Islam in its Christian 
Environment. At first Muhammad believed that he was one of a succes- 
sion of messengers from God who all taught the same truth. It was 
not till the Jews of Medina refused to accept him that he set up for 
himself and assumed the style of a prophet; previously he had been 
content to call himself messenger or warner (cf. Horovitz, Korantsche 
Untersuchungen, p. 44). About that time he learnt that Abraham was 
earlier than Moses and claimed him as his spiritual forerunner, calling 
his religion the religion of Abraham and using the term hanif. He also 
began to use the terms Muslim and Islam for his religion and his 
followers. There were other changes in vocabulary such as the use of 
fasada for moral evil. The battle of Uhud produced the men and the 
term which described them, munafik, hypocrite or waverer. The result 
is that much, which was formerly ascribed to Mecca, is now given to 
Medina. oa 

It is taken for granted that practically the whole Qur'an was in 
writing before Muhammad died. Involved constructions and clumsy 
expressions are got rid of by the theory of revision. Good examples are 
sura 33, 53; 38, 40; and 44, 1. It 18 a surprise to find that Dr. Bell 
accepts 24, 60 as original for it is generally agreed that a phrase from 
48, 17 has been interpolated. I 

À reviewer of the first volume regretted that the Qur'an was not 
printed in the order of its composition. In view of the mixed nature 
of many of the chapters, this is probably impossible. It would mean 
that revised passages would have to be printed at least twice, in the 
original and then in the revised form. Here and there one would 
like more explanation. In the early chapters are oaths which are 
negative in form but are traditionally explained as positive. Dr. Bell 
translates them as negative but gives no reason. 

This is the best translation to give to a layman and any scholar 
will be glad to have it. 

À. S. T. 
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Tar Mysricar PuiLosoeHy or Mumyrp DiN-IBNUL ‘ARABÎ. By 
A. E. Arr. pp. xx + 213. Cambridge: University Press, 
1939. 12s. 6d. 


It is a great thing to have read the substantial works of Ibn’l- 
“Arabi and a greater to have extracted the essence of them and con- 
densed it in a book of reasonable length. Dr. Affifi has to be congratu- 
lated on his mastery of English; there is a mistake in grammar 
on p. 185 and an impossible sentence on p. 10. Complaints can be made. 
What is said in the preface about Nyberg’s introduction to the Kleine 
Schriften is ludicrously inadequate. Nyberg’s “ few remarks" cover 
half of the present book and give a better idea of the origin of Ibn'l- 
‘Arabi’s thought than anything which Dr. Affifi has written. Ibn’l- 
‘Arabi had a powerful imagination and vast knowledge and pressed 
all he knew into the service of his theology. As a result it is hard to 
separate the trimmings from the system. The same idea is clothed in 
different words and forms because the modes of expression come from 
various sources. Thus the author enumerated eighteen names for the 
` logos idea before giving up the task. He does not try to decide whether 
Ibn’l-‘Arabi was a pantheist who became a mystic or a mystic who 
developed a pantheistic system to explain his ecstasy. In general terms 
the system can be called neo-platonic but it has its own peculiarities. 
It might be called the heir of all the ages ; the division of knowledge 
into necessary and contingent is taken from the Muslim theologians ; 
on another basis of classification, the division into reasoned knowledge 
and intuitive is found in al-Ghazali; and as thorough a determinism 
was taught by Ibn Sina who allowed nothing contingent in the universe. 
On the other hand, Ibn’l-‘Arabi differs from his predecessors in regard- 
ing the intellect as a tool of the rational soul, not as a part of it; also 
he identifies the world soul with the prime reason. 

The argument that Ibn Masarra had little influence on Ibn'l-/Arabi 
seems to be sound. We know little about Ibn Masarra. He was a mystic 
and built a house on the model of that which Muhammad built for 
Maryam; on some points of theology he agreed with the Mu'tazila 
though he may have given a more philosophical turn to his thought ; 
his speculations on the throne of God might be called cabbalistic (it 
is odd to find the symbols of the evangelists figuring as the angels which 
support the throne); he indulged in allegorical interpretation of 
the Kur’an; he is said to have been an enthusiastic follower of 
Empedocles and left behind him disciples. None of his works survive. 
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Granting that what was understood at the end of the third century, 
A.H., as the philosophy of Empedocles was a form of neo-platonism, 
this is a narrow foundation on which to build the theory that Ibn 
Masarra was the master of Ibn’l-‘Arabi. 
Dr. Affifi is to be congratulated on a careful piece of work; the 
book has a detailed table of contents and full indices. 
A. 8. T. 


KITÄB AL-SULÜE LI-MA‘RIFAT DUWAL AL-MULUK. By AL-Maqmui. 
Edited by M. M. ZivàpA. pp. xviii + 1177, fasc. 3. Matba‘at 
al-Kutub al-Misriyyat: Cairo, 1939. 

The first part of Maqrizi’s history to the year A.H. 703 is now 
complete. The editor has kept up to the high standard which he set in 
the first section which was reviewed in the Bulletin, Vol. VII, p. 1002. 
The printing is excellent, parallel passages are quoted freely, and 
references to European works are frequent. Some texts, which are too 
long for notes, are given in the appendix. There are letters between 
the Sultan and Christian rulers in Palestine, the oaths taken by both 
parties to observe a treaty, and a detailed account of the Nagiriyya 
madrasa. Most of the other texts would be better absent; they are 
horrible examples of the art of saying nothing in many words. They 
form a, sharp contrast to Maqrizi, who can tell a story ; his narrative 
carries you along. If these extracts were chosen as a contrast, better 
examples could hardly have been found. There are three indices 
of persons, of places, and of words. This last supplies in part the place 
of an index of subjects. Usually on the first appearance of a rare word 
its meaning is given or there is a reference to a dictionary. Bagt 
has a long note Ming suggested Arabic explanatigns but no mention 
of the Latin pactum as source. Bassäka, spittoon, might have been 
explained as it is in none of the common dictionaries. But these are 
very small spots on 8 sun. 


A. 8. T. 


ARABIC THOUGHT AND ITS PLACE IN History. By Dx Lacy O'LEARY. 
pp. vii 4-327. London: Kegan Paul, 1939. 10s. 6d. 
The words “ revised edition ” stand on the title-page ; the revision 
consists of the addition of seven lines of text and a perfunctory ` 
and does not include any correction of misprints. 
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SHEBA’S DAUGHTERS. By H. Sr. J. B. Pansy. pp. xix + 485, pls. 47, 
map. London: Methuen and Co., 1939. 21s. 


It is a pity that Mr. Philby has never caught the imagination of an 
enthusiastic and masterful millionaire.. Had he done so, his books 
would have been published as they deserve, in several stately volumes 
forming the beginning of & gazetteer of Arabia, in two of three books 
of travel, and perhaps & book about the author himself. To come 
down from these clouds to realities ; it must be confessed that pages 
in this volume are unreadable because they are only lists of names. 
The proofs have not been read as carefully as they should have been ; 
the only amusing error is that the kadi of the first chapter has become 
a bishop in the last. The journey here described was from N ajran to 
Hadramaut and back, skirting the edge of the desert; the extra 
trip to the sea was not part of the plan. The story is very small beer 
but that is because the expedition was planned with care, nothing 
being left tó chance. There were no adventures because the plan did 
did admit of them ; the unforeseen could not happen because it had 
been foreseen. The only thrill is the stolen glimpse at Marib, the reader 
can share the robbing-the-orchard feeling. The only surprise was 
certain pockets in the ground filled with fine dust in which the car 
sank. Of course, Mr. Philby had the advantage of a long acquaintance 
with Arabia and had the prestige of Ibn Sa'üd behind him, but these 
alone would not have carried him through. 

What are the results? Shabwa has ceased to be mysterious ; 
we now know as much about the town as is possible without excava- 
tion. This is gratifying if not very important. Much has been added 
to our knowledge of geography, especially of the river system of old 
Arabia. The insc¥ptions, which were found, aro à big addition to 
the sources for the history of Arabia. The appendix on the inscriptions 
is a model of editing. Unfortunately, several of them contain a phrase 
which cannot be interpreted. The translation suggested is, “ proclaimed 
himself and assumed his title.” It is hard to see how these words 
could be used both by the king and his brother. Further, they were 
found on a rock which was crowned by a small blockhouse. The object 
of the blockhouse, apparently, was to guard a tract of cultivation; 
there is no suggestion that it was a sanctuary. One cannot imagine 
^ “ng being proclaimed at a police station; if it can be proved that 

^ was a frontier post, the explanation might hold. The second 
`¢ is probably the record of a shooting party. Parallels 


— á 
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to that can be found in Assyria. It would be difficult to sacrifice a 
leopard gracefully. 
It is worth nothing that Arab brigands have developed a technique 
for dealing with motorists. 
A. 8. TRITTON. 


La RELIGION MUSULMANE EN BERBÉRIE, Esquisse d'histoire et de : 
Sociologie religieuses. Par ALFRED BEL. Tome I, Établissement 
et dévellopement de l'Islam en Berbérie du vri? au xx? siècle. 
pp. 411. Paris: Geuthner, 1938. 76 frs. 


This volume forms the introduction to a study of the present-day 
religion of North Africa to which other two volumes are to be devoted. 
It gives the historical background of such a study and in particular 
aims at tracing the way in which Islam spread, and the influences 
under which it assumed the form prevailing among the people of 
those lands. An introductory chapter on the Berbers prior to Islam 
brings out their tendencies to tribal independence and to primitive 
animistic religion, which had resisted all outside influences, and which 
still survive. M. Bel does not idealize the warriors who issued from 
Arabia, and in the name of new-born Islam penetrated into North 
Africa. But the foundation of mosques (notably that at Cairowün) 
shows that some of their leaders cared for the establishment of religion. 
These mosques formed islands of Islam, and the cantonments (ribäts) 
in which the Arab garrison lived tended also to become centres of 
religion. But for long Islam was more or less confined to the towns, 
and had little effect upon the rural and nomadic Berber tribes. During 
the Aghlabite period, North Africa was in close touch with the rest of 
the Caliphate, and developments there followed those in the East. 
It was decisive for the prevalence of the Maliki school of law amongst 
instructed Moslems. But it was the revolutionary and democratic 
doctrines of the Kharijites that appealed most to the independence- 
loving Berbers. The Idrisite and Fatimite schisms which each 
dominated the country for a time, did not penetrate deeply into the 
life of the people, and probably were not by them clearly distinguished 
from orthodox Islam.- It was rather the invasion of the Hilal Arabs 
let loose upon the country by the Fatimites after their removal to 
Egypt which by its destructiveness weakened Berber resistance, 
and by the gradual fusion of these nomads with the natives, reduced 
the language barrier which had impeded the spread of Islam. The 
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Moravide domination which followed was a revival of Malikite 
orthodoxy. Its formalism appealed to a people always more interested 
in ritual than in doctrine, but as it discouraged intellectual activity, 
it soon degenerated, and fell before the radical, rationalistic movement 
initiated by the Mahdi, Ibn Tümart. He wrote his works in Berber, 
but the movement did not capture the people ; its most lasting effect 
was to revive doctrinal study within orthodox limits. The collapse 
of the Mohade (Muwahhid) empire, partly from within and partly by 
attack from without, was parallel with a return to a more traditional 
Islam. From about the thirteenth century onwards, Süfi'ism in the 
form grafted upon Islam by al-Ghazzali began to creep into the schools 
of North Africa. This mystic movement bridged the gulf between man 
and the austere deity of the dogmatists and legalists. The Süfis, 
by following the mystic path of devotion and religious exercises, 
appealed to the innate Berber regard for the “ fetish-man " with a 
` reputation for holiness and miraculous powers. The settlements in 
which these adepts lived, being spread over the country, finally broke 
down the urban character of Islam in North Africa. Süfrism has also 
been, in M. Bel’s opinion—and it is here, perhaps, where one is most 
inclined to doubt whether the emphasis is rightly placed—mainly 
responsible for the degeneration of Islam which has characterized 
the religion of North Africa from the sixteenth century to the 
present day. 

In reaching these conclusions, M. Bel takes a wide range, and 
gives accounts, not only of the political vicissitudes of North Africa, 
but also of the general movements in Islam which affected its religion. 
These are on the whole adequate for his purpose. His main task of 
estimating the penetration of Islam into the country and its influence 
upon the population as a whole is, as will be acknowledged, a very 
difficult one. But, in addition to long personal contact with North 
Africa and its people, he has brought to its performance a wide know- 
ledge of the available material in literature and archeology. The 
bibliographies, both general and special, prefixed to most of the chapters 
are a useful feature of the book. Ifat some points we have to be content 
with surmise and inference, that is due to the obscurity of the field and 
the lack of materials. Where knowledge is available, his conclusions 
are well supported by relevant facts. His work is probably the most 


77 detailed study of the actual penetration of Islam into the minds and 


lives of a people which we yet have for any country. It deserves 
a cordial welcome from Orientalists. Nor is it of interest for scholars 
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alone ; it has lessons, as he insists, for those who have to deal with the 
political administration of North Africa, or, indeed, with Moslem 
populations in any part of the world. 

RICHARD BELL. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE History oF EDUCATION IN MODERN Eaypr. 
By J. HzvwonrH-DuNNz. pp. xiv, 503. London: Luzac and Co., 
1939. 25s. 


` The subject treated in this book is new in English literature, 
though there are occasional references in the notes to works in the 
language; the author has more predecessors on the continent and 
especially in Egypt; in addition to printed books and articles, he has 
used some unpublished materials. It is not easy to forecast the interest 
which his researches will arouse ; but his work may be described as 
monumental, and one for which ordinary literary compliments would 
be inadequate. Much of it is, indeed, statistical, and where lists of 
students at different schools are enumerated the writer has taken 
the trouble to ascertain something of their antecedent and subsequent 
careers. When he is not tabulating, but narrating, describing, or 
criticizing, his style is attractive, and his accounts of persons and things 
vivid. Hence we obtain clear notions of the educational ideas and 
aims of the rulers of Egypt from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the British occupation. His studies have extended not only 
to the institutions for the instruction of native Egyptians, whether 
Muslim or Copt, but also to schools established by Jews, Greeks, 
Armenians, French, American, and English missionaries, and private 
enterprises. 
The record, so far as the government had a hand in the matter, is 
a gloomy one, being one of unsuccessful experiments. Schools were 
opened only to be closed after a couple of years or less; successive 
rulers did away with their predecessors’ institutions. Training was 
at first intended exclusively for the military career, afterwards for 
that and government service of other sorts. The endeavour to introduce 
Western education into a Muslim community had not quite the result 
symbolized in the Gospel adage about putting new wine into old 
“bottles” ; the wine in the Egyptian case was certainly spilt, but 
the “ bottles " remained intact. 
The author has thrown light on the characters and careers of many 
persons who play important parts in his narrative. Such are 
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Muhammad ‘Ali and his successors, among whom ‘Abbas I receives the 
highest commendation. His treatment of the Khedive Isma‘il may be 
resented in Egypt, where works written in defence of him have recently 
appeared. Among notables about whom his information is welcome 
mention may be made of ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, author of a vast work 
on Egyptian topography, which is indispensable to students. 


D. S. MARGOLIOUTE. 


THE TABAQAT at-SHu‘ard’ AL-MUHDATHIN OF IBN AL-Mu‘razz. 
Reproduced in fascimile: “With an introduction and notes by 
A. Eaunar. Gibb Memorial Series: London, 1939. £1 10s. 


This is a facsimile reproduction of ‘Abdallah b. al-Mu‘tazz’s 

eagerly awaited T'abagüt, a work which many interested in Arabic 
poetry have been looking forward to see for some time. When it 
was given out that the Gibb Memorial Trustees had sanctioned the 
publication of this work, it was with a feeling of great satisfaction 
that the Trustees had attempted something so important and worthy 
of them. The work is of supreme interest partly on account of Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz's great name as a poet but more so on account of his 
influence on poets and poetry; also so many of the works of the 
Tabaqät type have been lost that scholars will appreciate the publication 
of-this one. Ibn al-Mu'tazz's Tabaqat follows almost immediately his 
Kitab al-Badv‘ and will give scholars fresh impetus to study this poet 
and critic. The works, too, of as-Süli, a great admirer of Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, will be useful as his verses and poems take up a large part 
of the Ash‘ar Aulad al-Khulafa wa Akhbaruhum. 

The Arabic text takes up 201 pages, there are a few pages of 
errata, a useful index and fifty-five pages of notes and variants. The 
introduction takes up thirty pages in which the editor not only discusses 
the manuscript but tries to place this work in its place in Arabic 
literature. 

In the preface, Mr. Eghbal finds some difficulty in tracing at E 
which is obviously an error for ex النجم‎ cy! who is Yahya b. ‘Ali ۰ 

` Abi Mansür (d. a.u. 300). Yäqüt gives a better account of him (VII/ 
287-8) than al-Marzubani. He was supposed to be, like most poets, the 
best of his time, ailaj. Mal yel. He was a companion of al-Mu'tadid, 
arid al-Muktafi. He compiled a work similar to the one described! 
above entitled اخار شعراء حضرمی الدولتن‎ 3 SU. As-Süli refers to’ 
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him as Yahya b. ‘Ali (mentioned seven times in the three works so far 
published by the reviewer and three times in the Akhbar Abi Tammam, 
Cairo, 1937). He was of sufficient consequence for as-Qüli to write 
a special chapter on his relationship with Ibn al-Mu‘tazz in the fourth 
volume of the Kitab al-Aurak (period A.H. 295 to a.m. 318), a work 
which is otherwise arranged in chronological order and which is 
shortly appearing as a subsidized volume of the Gibb Memorial Fund. 
He is also mentioned by Brockelmann (G.A.L. 1/522). His father, 
‘Ali b. Yahya (Yäqüt, V/459-477 and al-Marzubani, p. 286), was 
a friend of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. According to as-Siili, the grandson of 
this Ibn al-Munajjim, i.e. one of Yahya’s two sons, was a great friend 
of Ibn al-Mu'tazz. He is mentioned a number of times in ag-Sülrs 
works (al-Aurak, p. 229; Ash‘ar, pp. 9, 21, 59, 137, and 149) and by 
al-Marzubani (al-Muwagshshah, pp. 321, 329, and 330); Väküt gives 
a biography of him (1I/154—5) and states quite clearly that Ahmad’s 
father Yahya compiled a work which he called V اخبار الشعراء‎ 
which this Ahmad completed; the title is different to that given 
under Yahya’s biography but it must be the same work. A description 
of the work done by the Munajjims is given in the Fihrist (Cairo, 
pp. 205-6) except that Ahmad’s share is not mentioned. The relation- 
ship between Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and the Munajjims is interesting and 
it would be interesting to discover the connection between their 
Akhbar ash-Shu‘ar@ and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s Tabagat; the description 
given in the biographies agrees with that of the Tabagat. A closer 
study of the present volume might help us to form fresh conclusions 
on the interests, tastes, and methods of the poets, scholars, and 
collectors of the later part of the third century and the beginning of 
the fourth. 

In the list of works given on pp. xviii-xx, those of ag-Sili are not 
mentioned; his Akhbar ash-Shu‘ara and Askar Auläd al-Khulafa’ 
come under the same category as this work. A comparison of the: 
lists of the works written by as-Süli and his contemporaries shows 
that they all treated the same subjects, one seems to have tried to 
find out a little more than his rivals. It was quite obviously a fashion 
at the time to collect the poems of little known poets or the little 
known poems of well-known poets and to classify them under the 
heading of Akhbar ash-Shu'arà' or some such title. As-Süli says that 
his note-book (daftar) was always with him ready to note down any 
poem, or anecdote about a poet he had not heard before. By this 
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time,.too, the written document was relied upon as much as the 
memory, although ag-Süli seems to have had a little more system 
than his contemporaries. 

There is a lot of new material in this collection. Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
has a few notes about the poet Aban ‘Abdal-Hamid al-Lahiki but 
we do not get any really full information about him until we come to 
ag-Güli's Aurak where he is deliberately supplementing earlier editions. 

It is interesting to note that the T'abaqat was rarely referred to 
by later writérs and anthologists. Abü'l-Faraj quotes him only a few 
times in his Kitab al-Aghüm; ag-Süli is quoted over 250 times. 

J. H. D. 





TATIMMA ŞIWAN AL-HIKMA or ‘Ati B. Zam AL-Barmaxi. Fasc. I. 
Arabic Text, II. Persian Version. Edited by MoHAMMAD SHAFT. 
Lahore, 1935. 

Zahir-addin Abi’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abrl-Käsim Zaid al-Baihaki 
(d. 565) is a striking example of the extent to which Arabic works 
have been lost. Yakit, quoting his autobiography at length, gives 
the names of about a hundred works written by this ‘Ali b. Zaid, 
some of them running into several volumes, while many of them 
are in Persian. A number of his works are on religious subjects while 
not a few are on language and literature such as his Ma‘ary Nahj 
al-Baläghah, his Wishh Dumyat al-Kagr, his Durrat al-Wishah, 
a continuation of the former, his Mushkilat al-Makdmat al-Haririyah 
his Sharh al-Hamasah ; his Shark Sha‘r al-Buhturt wa Abt Tammam 
and others. The W*sháh is a continuation of al-Bakharzi’s Dumyat 
al-Kasr & copy of which is preserved in the Brusa library in Anatolia 
and might be worthy of some attention. Al-Baihaki seems to have 
had a special interest in proverbs for he quotes g work entitled 
Majami‘-l-Amthal wa Bada'i-l-Akwal in four volumes. He also wrote 
on scientific subjects including medicine and dietetics. Of all his 
works, Brockelmann gives us the names of three which are still extant, 
the present volume being one of them. As can be seen from the title, 
it is a continuation of Abü Sulaiman Muhammad b. Zahir b. Bahram 
as-Sijazi’s Siwan al-Hikmah. The Arabic part contains one hundred 
and eleven biographies of medical scholars. The first one is Hunain 
b. Ishak and the second one is his son. The biographies are not 
arranged alphabetically but there are several excellent indices of 
(a) names of persons and tribes, (6) geographical names and (c) names 
of works. There are thirty-six pages of variants and forty-eight 
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pages of additional notes collected from other works. The Persian, 
version is a translation of the biographies without the additional 
material. The works are well edited and are well up to the high 
standard shown by Professor Shafi‘ in his other works. 

J. H. D. 


Diwan “IBN ar-Sa'ATi". Edited by Anis E. Kauri (al-Makdisi). 
Vol. I. pp. 410. Beirüt, American Press, 1938. 

Baha’ ad-din Abi’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Rustum al-Khurasani (d. 1208), 
was the brother of Fakhr ad-din, the well-known physician who died 
in Syria in 1230. Both Fakhr ad-din and his father were famous clock- 
makers and a treatise by the former on the subject is still extant and is 
preserved in the Gotha library. All the members of this family were 
gifted poets, though none so talented as Baha’ ad-din. Here, for the 
first time, are we presented with a fine edition of his poetical works. 
The Diwan has been edited from four manuscripts and is but the first 
volume and we hope that Professor Khuri will complete the rest of this 
work although there is sufficient here to show the excellent taste of 
this Ibn as-Sa‘ati. He is one of the Egyptian school of poets (although 
he is of Syrian birth) which flourished at this time under the Fatimids 
and Ayyübids, the principal of which were Nasr-allah b. Kaläkis 
(d. 507), al-Kadi as-Sa‘id b. Sana’ al-Mulk (d. 608), Abii’l-Hasan ‘Alı b. 
an-Nabih (d. 619), Majd al-Mulk b. Shams al-Khiläfah (d. 632), ‘Umar 
b. al-Farid (d. 632), and Baha’ ad-din Zuhair (d. 656). Ibn as-Sa‘ati 
spent the best part of his life in Egypt and actually died there. The 
Syrians were represented by Bahramshah b. Farrükh Shah (d. 627), 
ash-Shauwa’ al-Halabi (d. 635), and Amin ad-din al-Halabi (d. 643). 

The editor of this delightful work devotes some thirty pages to the 
life and personality of the poet and to an analysis of the poet’s style 
and method. The manuscripts upon which the editor worked appear 
to be quite good ones, beautifully written and well pointed. The text 
is printed in that familiar Syrian type with light pointing ; an additional 
vowel here and there would have been useful to the reader. Comparing 
the facsimile on p. 6 (of the Bairiit manuscript), I notice the editor 
has preferred to use other variations without giving his references. 
The poem is to be found on p. 288 ; in line 6, for example, he has given 
the reading کشرها‎ for ها‎ +s of the Bairüt manuscript; in line 


13, he has given حکمها‎ for ie, whilst in line 14, he gives اضمره‎ | 
for ضمره‎ cil. There are a few other examples of this kind, but in 
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these particular instances the Bairüt readings appear to be 
preferable. 

Professor Khuri is to be congratulated on having produced this 
volume as it is undoubtedly an addition to our collections for this 
period. The poets and poetry of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries 
are still to be studied; many of the Diwans are still unpublished 
but can be found in various libraries ; apart from their value as poetry, 
they are of considerable interest from the linguistic point of view and 
can certainly be used by historians and sociologists. Perhaps the editor 
might have been a little more careful in giving the corresponding 
Christian dates of the birth and death dates of the poet ; the equiva- 
lents of A.H. 553 and A.H. 604 are surely A.D. 1158 and 1207-8. 

J. H. D. 


SILAT AS-SILA. By Ast JA‘FAR AHMAD B. AZ-ZUBAIR. Edited by 
E. Levi-Provengal. 

Abi Ja‘far Ahmad b. az-Zubair was born in 627. He studied 
under famous teachers, specialized in tajwid, kira’at, tafsir, hadith, 
and fikh, wrote a commentary on the Koran and some: biographical 
and historical material. He died in Granada in 708. This work is an 
edition of part of Abū Ja‘far’s Silat as-Sila, which Professor Levi- 
Provencal discovered in the Kattaniyah Library at Fez. The editor 
gives a description of the manuscript in his short Arabic introduction 
and then some extracts from Ibn Hajar, Ibn ‘Abdal-Malik, and Ibn 
al-Khatib regarding the life of Abū Ja‘far. The compiler of this 
biographical work relied mostly on two works for his material, viz., 
Ta'rikh al-Mallahi and the Dhail of Ibn Furtün. The first of these 
two works was written by Abü’1-Käsim Muhammad b. ‘Abdal-Wahid 
al-Ghafiki (d. 619). Ibn Furtün was one of Abi Ja'far's teachers ; 
his full name was Ahmad b. Yüsuf b. Furtün as-Sulami (d. 660) 
whose interest in biography was due to his being a specialist in hadith. 

This part contains 434 biographies, the first section gives three short 
biographies of men whose names began with ‘Abdal-‘Aziz. It ends with 
the Yüsufs and is incomplete both at the beginning and at the end. 
There is an excellent index and the editor, who has referred to the work 
of Codera, Ribera, and others, promises us a number of other editions 
of biographies, such as the work written by Ibn 'Abdal-Malik al- 
Marrakushi. Professor Levi-Provençal is to be congratulated on 
having produced this carefully edited and beautifully printed text 
and we look forward to seeing further publications of this kind. 

J. H. D. 
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Kaër at-Guama at-GAmi LI-AHBAR AL-UMMA. Arabic text. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Hepwie KLEIN. Hamburg, 1938. 
The full title of this monograph is Akhbar Ahl ‘Uman min auwal 

Islamihim ila Ikhtilaf Kalimatihim and is the thirty-third chapter 

of the Kashf al-Ghummah, the author of which is unknown. The 

Arabic text comprises forty pages, there are six pages of Arabic index 

. and sixty-six pages devoted to an excellent introduction with notes. 
The early history of ‘Oman is somewhat obscure. Professor 

Grohmann has written a long article in the Encyclopaedia of Islam 

on this remote province of Arabia but it deals mostly with the modern 

period. The chronicler gives us an account of the penetration of 

Islam with a certain amount of legend. He does not give a satisfactory 

account of the rise of the ‘Ibadis in this province. The general reader 

would have liked a translation of this edition which has been very 


carefully done. 
J. H. D. 


ILLUMINATION IN IsrAMIC Mysticism. <A translation, with an intro- 
duction and notes, based upon a critical edition of Abu-al- 
Mawahib al-Shadhili’s treatise entitled QawANIN HIKAM AL- 
IsHRAQ. By EDWARD JABRA JURJI. pp. x, 130. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. London: Oxford University Press, 1938. $2°50. 

The volume under review will be a welcome translation of Abii’l- 

Mawahib ash-Shadhili’s treatise entitled Qawantn Hikam al-Ishrak. 

The translator begins with an account of the Ishraki school, the first 

great exponent of which was Ibn al-‘Arabi. The translation is divided 

into fourteen chapters dealing with the Novice on the Mystic Way, 

Repentance, Sincerity, Veracity, Watchfulness, Love, Renunciation, 

Poverty, Hypocrisy, Gnosis, Annihilation, Subsistence, and Sainthood. 

It is impossible to pass judgment on the translation without access 

to the Arabic text. Akbad on p. 47, note 45, could be, and, in fact, 

should be translated as “ hearts " here, that is what it means and it is 
used in poetry with that meaning. On p. 82, note 120, ‘alam al-ghayb 
means the “invisible world? and not the “ visible ”. There are 
several unfortunate misprints that spoil an otherwise well-printed book, 

e.g., p. 43, “ lightening " for “ lightning " ; p. 52, note 60, “ mishkah " 

for “ mishkät "; p. 71, ‘wdmm for 'awümm ; p. 78, “ alib ” for “ alif ۰ 

The index, which contains all the technical terms used in the work, 

will be very welcome. 


< 


J.H.D. 
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THE SPIRIT or THE EAST. An ANTHOLOGY OF THE SCRIPTURES OF THE 
Hast. By Ixpat Arr SHAH. London: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., 1939. 5s. 


The Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah has endeavoured here to give a popular 
and readable anthology of the scriptures of the East. He draws on 
all the principal religious works and Holy Books and gives us a 
selection which has been well thought out and planned. There is 
an introduction of some length in which he gives a few notes about 
the principal religious systems about which he is writing. He has 
presented his material in a very fascinating and attractive manner 
which will appeal to the English reader. At the same time, he has 
not robbed his material of the Spirit of the East, the title of his book. 
The Arabie title, written in rather ultra-modern Kufic, the work 
quite obviously of a European artist, from the tell-tale points and 
feminine “t”, is not (1) the translation of the English title and 
(2) is not the usual expression used in the East among Moslems. 

. The proper expression is rū} ash-shark and not kwwwat ash-shark. 
The word kuwwat suggests something which is not spirit-like and 
sounds a little too aggressive here. Or did the artistic feelings of 
the author urge him to use two words each with a haf for the sake of 


symmetry ! 
J. H. D. 


FUNFTAUSEND SPRICHWORTER AUS PALÁSTINA. Von MARTIN Tuno. 
Beiband zum Jahrgang xl der Mitteilungen der Auslands- 
Hochschule an der Universität Berlin, 1937. R.M. 10. 

This publication is a translation of an Arabic text published in 1933 
by Dr. Thilo, Dr. Kampffmeyer, and Pastor Saîd 'Abbüd. There is 
a short introduction to proverb literature. The system adopted is a 
good one; the German translation is given of each proverb which is 
then followed by an explanation. Both the translation and the explana- 
tions are very carefully done. There are about one hundred and fifty 
pages of tables and lists which enable one to turn up proverbs with 
ease. The Arabic text is not under review here, but it would be easy 
to comment on some of the proverbs collected. No. 1178, Hin Achmadi- 
Teppich— sat ساط‎ is usually preceded by the verb khalli—it is a 
very common saying, the idea behind it being that a Moslem of any sect 
can pray behind an Ahmadi, ie. sans fagon. The explanation of 
No. 1179 is correct but the wording is usually الصف واسعة‎ pes 
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because the hastrah is much cooler to sleep on in summer than the busat ; 
the haswah can be rolled up and put away in any corner when not 
in use. The common Palestinian proverb 49 منه‎ JE دود د‎ appears 
to have been omitted. The translator has not interpreted No. 2074 
properly ; this proverb has a much wider meaning than that implied 
in the explanation ; it may not necessarily have anything to do with 
relations. No. 1996 is, indeed, a pretty proverb as Dr. Thilo states 
in his preface (p. vi), but he has only registered half the saying; the 


complete one is oe .دارم مادمت ف دارم واعرضهم مادمت ف‎ 
No. 2073: read المحال‎ for .المحال‎ No. 1977: the story behind 


this is well known but the correct saying is oh p ان کان > ازعق‎ 
“Fis BAS شر‎ OÉ No. 1589: the same expression can be used 


with ولد‎ instead of ز جات‎ it is commonly used of someone who looks 
depressed or angry and not necessarily quiet; the saying quite 
obviously has a Koranic reference (v. 16-60). 

The collection is very rich ; a number of the proverbs are peculiar 
to Palestine, but many of them are common in other Arab countries. 
When better collections are available for al-Irak and other parts of 
Arabia, it will make an interesting comparative study. A large number 
of the classical proverbs have come down to the present day and are 
in use everywhere, the difficulty is always to get the local interpreta- 
tions and phonetic transcriptions. 

J. H. D. 


Famous Cires or IRAN. By LAURENCE LOCKHART. pp. 115. 
Brentford, Middlesex: Walter Pearce and Co., 1939. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Lockhart has produced a very readable and instructive book 
on sixteen of Iran’s famous cities. The book is loaded with beautiful 
illustrations giving views of ancient and modern Iran. It is essentially 
a book for those who intend travelling to the country and for lovers 
of Iranian art and architecture. . 

All the chapters have been published previously in the Naft 
Magazine, the-idea of reproducing them here is to give a simple 
historical account of the principal cities of the country from their 
origins to the present day in handy form. Dr. Lockhart is to be 
congratulated on having produced this delightful work. 

J. H. D. 
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A STUDY OF SOME EARLY IsLamic TEXTILES IN THE MUSEUM OF 
Five Arts, Boston. By Nancy Pence BRITTON. pp. 89. Figures 
100. Boston, Mass., 1938. 

Miss Britton has provided the student, and connoisseur of textiles 
with a first class handbook on the early textiles of Islam. She opens 
her book with an introduction on the calligraphy, the names used 
and a description of the technical evidence required to date the 
fragments which have been discovered. Miss Britton has restricted 
herself to the collection preserved in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts but she has not only sought advice from the best known experts 
but she has made extensive researches into the sources and other 
authoritative works on her subject. Section II deals with Meso- 
' potamia and covers the eighth to the thirteenth centuries ; Section III 
deals with Egypt; Section IV deals with the Yaman and V with 
Persia. The work is provided with a hundred illustrative figures 
which have been well produced and are very instructive. Miss Britton 
has made use of Professor Grohmann’s article on tirä in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, an article which is bio documented but is 


not provided with illustrations. 
J. H. D: 


ORIENTAL Mysticism. A TREATISE ON THE SUFIISTIO AND UNITARIAN 
'THEOSOPHY or THE Persians. By E. H. Parmer. pp. 129. 
2nd edition. Introduction by A. J. ARBERRY. London, 1938. 5s. 

This little work is a reprint of a translation written by Palmer 
in 1867. It is interesting to note that there is sufficient demand to 
merit another edition seventy years later. Dr. Arberry has contributed 

a useful and interesting preface; the great Palmer is a source of 

inspiration for many a young Arabist. The work is indeed written 

in clear and simple language and can be easily followed by the beginner 
for whom this short manual is intended as a general introduction to 
the theological and philosophical basis of the Sufi system. The 

RERE of this early work is a compliment to its author.‏ ی 

J. H. D. 


BULLETIN OF THE FAOULTY or ARTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ۰ 
Vol. IV. Part I. Cairo, May, 1936. 10 P.T. 

This number contains two sections, one European dealing mostly 

with Ancient Egypt and the other Arabic which contains two articles, 

one by Professor Shafik Ghorbal and the other by Professor M. M. 
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Ziada. Ghorbal’s is entitled “ Egypt at the Crossroads”’ and Ziada’s 
“ Some New Observations on the History of the Mamlüks ". Professor 
Ghorbal’s article is an important contribution to the study of the 
economic and social structure of Egypt at the time of the French 
Occupation and deserves to have been published separately in a 
complete form as this is only the first part of the article. As a separate 
publication, it would have been more accessible to the ever-increasing 
number of scholars who are turning their interest towards the Near 
East in general and to Egypt in particular. 

When the French were in Egypt, Estéve addressed a document 
to Husain Efendi, Director of the Rüzn&mah, containing sixteen 
chapters, each containing a number of questions on the military, 
financial, economic and legal organization and administration of 
Egypt. This is Estéve's document together with Husain’s answers. 
It is preserved in the Egyptian Dar al-Kutub (Ta'rīkh No. 1152—v. 
Cat. Vol. V, p. 136, col. 2) under the title of Tarttb ad-Diyär al-Misriyah 
fi ‘Ahd ad-Daulah al-‘Uthmantyah and is now edited by Professor 
Ghorbal with copious notes, a useful documentation and an analysis. 
It is hoped that the editor of this document will provide an English 
translation for the benefit of those who do not know Arabic. 

Professor Ziada’s article contains a few observations on the 
Mamlik dynasties of Egypt which his work on al-Makrizi’s Kitab 
as-Sulük li-Ma ‘rifat al-Mulük has caused him to make. Particularly 
interesting are his remarks on the terms mamltk, khushdashiyah, 
ustadh and tarabi. 

J. H. D. 


THE SULTAN'S Turrets. A Study of the origin and evolution of 
the Minaret in Cairo. By SaxuEL Hassrp. pp. 111. Cairo, 
Imprimerie Misr, S.A.E. London Agents : Luzac and Co., London, 
1939. 8s. 6d. 

This small work is an attempt to cover the origin of the Minaret 
in Egypt and its subsequent evolution. There are eleven chapters, 
each dealing with the subject according to the dynasties that ruled 
in Egypt. The work is fairly well printed and illustrated, although 
the illustrations are not of a very high order. The book can be recom- 
mended to the general reader but from a scientific viewpoint, it cannot 
be regarded as an original piece of work, for it does not supersede 
Creswell’s well-documented article entitled ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
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Minaret, with special reference to Egypt". Mr. Hassid does not give 
a single reference to his authorities ; he is capable of doing good work 
and should turn to Professor Creswell’s works as a model if he intends 


doing any further research in this field. 
J. H. D. 


STUDIES IN POPULAR Istam. By SAMUEL M. ZwEMER. pp. xi, 148. 
London: The Sheldon Press, 1939. 75. 6d. 

Dr. Zwemer is always at his best when he is describing the super- 
stitions of the Moslem World. A certain amount of this material. 
has already been published in the Moslem World and so is familiar 
to some readers. There is plenty of evidence that this publication 
has been hurried through the press without any careful re-editing. 
The opening chapter on the Rosary in Islam is of great interest and 
so are the three chapters dealing with the Translations of the Koran, 
with the illiterary of the Prophet and the Hadith Qudsi. The student 
of Islam should read these essays as no doubt the author has given 
a lot of information on the beliefs and practices of the people of the 
Moslem World. His main thesis is that the undertow acts as a brake 
to the forward movement of the modernists. This will take generations 
to eliminate as not until the woman of the East is forced to break 
away from her old traditions will these superstitions disappear. A 
hundred years hence, writers will still be able to collect enough data 
to fill a much larger volume than this. At least, we hope so. I am 
looking forward to the day when I can read a similar work on super- 
stitions in any one European country written by some educated 


Moslem. It will make interesting reading. 
J. H. D. 


ISLAM IN THE WoRLD. By Dr. Zaxi Aur. Lahore, 1938. 

Dr. Zaki Ali, in his work on Islam, has derived his inspiration 
from his sincere belief in the supreme mission of Islam. The writer 
is an Egyptian whose writings remind us of that pre-1914 Moslem 
school of writers which produced pamphlets and small works, mostly in 
Frencli; this school was represented by Turks, Egyptians, and Syrians, 
many of whom produced their writings while in France, but more 
especially in Switzerland, and the fact that Dr. Zaki Ali has written 
his work in Geneva and dedicated it to H.H. ‘Abbas Hilmi IT, shows 
the continuity of the same kind of thought, except that the present 
author has endeavoured to cover the whole field of Moslem history, 
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thought, and culture in one volume. The chapters on the Awakening 
of Islam and its Emancipation are probably the most interesting. 
He tries hard to reconcile his sympathies towards the tendencies in 
Modern Turkey, the solidarity of Islam irrespective of international 
frontiers, and the pan-Arab movement. That Islam has often been 
misrepresented, one cannot deny, but there is growing up in Europe 
a number of scholars and others who are not only sympathetic towards 
Moslems but are endeavouring to place Islam in its true place in 
history and society. The author occasionally exaggerates, there are 
some misrepresentations and a few errors but it would serve no useful 
purpose picking holes in such a work. The intention of the author 
is to give us a picture of true Islam and its place in the world; he 
endeavours to show up current misconceptions about the Moslem 
world and for this reason the book is worthy of praise. The work is 
full of idealism and sincerity and this alone should recommend it to 
everyone interested in the world problems of to-day. 
J. H. D. 


THe BUILDINGS oF QAYTBAY AS DESCRIBED IN HIS ENDOWMENT 
DEED. Edited by L. A. Mayer. Fascicle I. Text and Index. 
pp. x, 96. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1938. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Mayer is to be congratulated on having edited this 
„highly valuable document of the Mamlük period. It is a complete 
legal document which, in addition to its value as such, provides us 
with numerous technical terms used in architecture of which Professor 
Mayer is to make a glossary ; it also gives us a considerable amount 
of topographical detail on the study of Cairo. 

It is hoped that the time will come when all the legal and wakf 
documents preserved in Cairo will be studied by scholars. ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak used a good many for his work al-Khitat at-Taufikiyah 
including the present one edited by Professor Mayer. 

. This endowment deed was drawn up in A.n. 879 by Sultan Qàytbày 
mainly for the benefit of that beautiful mosque which he built and 
which is still standing in the desert to the east of Cairo. There are 
no chapter headings or divisions but a considerable number of marginal 
notes and lines over certain words which mark some of the sub- 
divisions of the subject matter. The legal introduction takes up the 
first six pages; pp. 6-18 give the description of the mosque, its 
annexes and boundaries; pp. 20-51 describe a number of other 
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properties in Cairo included in the endowment; pp. 52-60 describe 
lands in other parts of Egypt included in the same endowment ; 
pp. 60-4 give the Sultan’s wishes regarding the purposes of the 
buildings and the upkeep of the properties and lands; pp. 64-83 
describe in detail the allowances to be issued to the officials and 
students and their duties; pp. 84-7 deal with the appointment and 
removal of the administrators while on p. 97, there is given the usual 
validation of the deed and a statement regarding its inviolability. ` 
The advantage of having such a document can at once be seen 
from the fact that it was not drawn up by a historian but by a lawyer ` 
whose statements had to be accurate and were not subject to the 
desire to gain favours from some patron; the descriptions are not 
drowned in the use of exaggerated figures of speech and rhymed prose. 
Scholars interested in topography and law will be interested to have 
this document in front of them, so too those interested in the material 
side of education and cultural history. We look forward to further 
work in this field by Professor Mayer and we should like to see a series 
of such documents published by Egyptian scholars as they have more 
opportunities to obtain access to them than the European. 


J. H. D. 


HISTORY OF THE ARABS. By Parr K. Hirm. pp. xvii, 767. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1937. 31s. 6d. 


In this work, Professor Hitti has covered the history of Arabs 
from the earliest times until the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
He has summarized the history of the various dynasties in North 
Africa, Spain, and Sicily, and has given us accounts of the develop- 
ment of literature, science, art, and architecture. There is very little 
new material in the work but it can be recommended to the student 
as an introduction to Arab history and culture. It is written in a: 
simple and straightforward style and the author has given the student 
a very full documentation of the Arab sources to which the work might 
serve asa guide. Perhaps there is insufficient recognition of European 
works. One appreciates the proper spelling of names. Chapters IV 
to VII are probably the best in the book; the author has summarized 
the available material and given it to the reader in a very concise form, 
one realizes that there is still a great amount to be done in this field ; 
the results of the recent researches undertaken by Philby, Thomas, 
and the Misses Stark and Thompson are to be taken into consideration, 
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while, of course, there is a great amount of field work to be done before 
a fuller history of early Arabia can be written. 

Professor Hitti attempts to correct several current ideas on certain 
events. His ideas about the battle of Poitiers are debatable. There 
are one or two misprints, e.g., p. 83, read Ma’ for M’a, and p. 438, 
takīya for tagiya. Students interested in pp. 105-8 should do well 
to consult Professor Jefferys new work, The Foreign Vocabulary 
of the Qur’an. Referring to the subject of ophthalmology on p. 364, 
the Rev. Paul Sbath published in 1935 a further contribution on Hunayn 
b. Ishaq’s work, which corrected Dr. Meyerhof’s earlier conclusions 
on the work in question. With reference to the Bimäristäns in Cairo 
(v, p. 365), it is worth while noting that according to Ibn Duqmàq 
(al-Intisär li-Wasitat ‘Agd al-Amsar, vol. iv, p. 99), there was a 
Bimäristän in Zuqàq al-Qanadil in al-Fustat during the Umayyad 
period. The author allows his admiration of at-Tabari (v, p. 390-1) 
to affect his judgment upon this historian. 

That Professor Hitti has given a great deal of time and care to his 
researches can be proved by the index which takes up about sixty 
pages. There are a number of maps and still more illustrations, but 
why select such a subject for the frontispiece is hard to understand ; 
the work goes up to the sixteenth century, while the frontispiece is a 
reproduction of a photograph of a curtain made in Egypt in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The famous calligrapher, ‘Abdallah 
Bey Zuhdi, was responsible for the design while the work is that of 
Egyptian craftsmen. For a long time, a new curtain was made annually 
and then sent to Makkah, then, owing to political circumstances, the 
practice was stopped. King Fu’ad was afraid the art would be lost 
and so he encouraged the workmen to continue the making of the 
curtain yearly and opened the Madrasat Tahsin al- Khutüt (the School 
for the Improvement of Calligraphy) under Ghuzlan Bey, the specialist 
in the Diwani type of calligraphy which is so popular in Egypt at 
present. The craftsmen are made to attend classes and there has been a 


remarkable revival of interest in this side of Arab art. 
J. H. D. 


MeprevaL TRADE Roures. By J. N. C. BAKER. pp. 19. Published 
for the Historical Association by G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, 
1938. ls. ; 

Mr. Baker has produced a fascinating account of Medieval Trade 

Routes. There are four diagrams, the fourth of which gives the 
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Asiatic routes. He has dealt with the geographical considerations 
and the preliminaries of medieval trade, with the development of 
North Italy as a route-centre with the decline of Moslem power; 
he deals with the development of Flanders as a route-centre and with 
Venetian trade, while chapter vii deals with the renewal of direct 
contact with Asia. Such an account would have been incomplete 
without some reference to that great traveller Marco Polo. 

There is very little in the pamphlet on the early routes in Africa, 
now mostly forgotten. The Arabic word for these routes is darb. 
The most famous of these darbs was the Forty Days' Road from 
Fasher in Darfür, across the Libyan Desert to the Southern end of 
the Kharga Oasis and from there to Asyüt. Another such darb was 
the great caravan route which ran from Wadai, east of Lake Chad, 
through the Oasis of Kufra to Jalo and Benghazi to Alexandria. 
There was also the route from Lake Chad through Fezzàn to Tripoli 
and the famous road from Timbuctoo to Algiers. Another route 
was the one which ran from Kufra to Dakhla and then to the Nile 
valley. 

In Arabia, there was the famous old road from al-Madinah to 
Amman and then to Hebron and Damascus. There was always a 
road between Palestine and Egypt and another between Damascus 
and Baghdad. Hartmann’s article in the Encyclopaedia -of Islam 
gives a few notes on the subject. | 

J. H. D. 


FEUDALISM IN EGYPT, SYRIA, PALESTINE AND THE LEBANON, 1250- 
. 1900. By A. N. Porrax. pp. vi, 87. The Royal Asiatic Society 
Prize Publication Fund, Vol. XVII. London, 1939. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Poliak has set out to write a concise account of the feudal 
systems in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon and to give us 
lists of the principal technical terms used in the Arabic sources 
relating to them. He has also endeavoured to give the student of the 
Middle East a key to the vestiges of feudal relations still traceable 
in these countries. 

This monograph is of great interest and is full of interesting 
suggestions and notes. It is worth noting that some of the terms 
used by Muhammad ‘Ali in Egypt at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were not always identical in meaning with those used during 
the earlier period, in spite of the fact that Egypt was not ottomanised 
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until the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali, e.g., the mamlüks of Muhammad 
‘Ali were referred to as ghilman efendinä, this meant, of course, his 
white slaves and not the black or native ones (v. Wakai" Misriyah, 
No. 401, 9th Safar 1248). The term awlad al-näs is of interest. In 
Modern Egypt, this is a polite term for reference to prostitutes but 
without the definite article (awlad mas) it means persons of noble 
birth. The idioms used with the word nds are worth while collecting. 
The terms ibn nas, bint nas, have the same meaning in the singular ; 
the word nàs without any further qualification can mean of noble 
birth. Dr. Poliak has given a reference to “Im al-furüsiyah in Ibn 
Tyas, but there are several copies of Najm-addin Aiyüb al-Ahdab 
ar-Rammah’s (d. 1294) work entitled Kitab al-Furusiyah fr Rasm 
al-Jthad available in various libraries (Paris, Berlin, three in Istanbul 
and Mr. Chester Beatty recently acquired a very fine copy in Cairo). 

The references given to the history of some of the well-known 
families are of great interest and should inspire Arab scholars to 
produce more monographs on family histories; this would entail 
a lot of useful research among aukäf documents and family papers 
and records. The term ‘ Turkish ” is certainly vague as the writer 
states. 

The word Marcel gives for chameliers is gamoulyan and not 
gamulyan (v. p. 40). This is more likely his way of writing the Egyptian 


Arabie word gammalin, for Ibn Iyas distinctly uses S which 


cannot have anything to do with camels. The Turks called their 
chameliers devejis > ,دوه‎ The first five regiments of the Janissaries 


were called > .دوه‎ The word in Ibn Iyäs may be a corruption of 
من‎ A, although from the text of Ibn Iyàs (p. 369, lines 20-1), 


where the words T. lol. اسهم | تکموله‎ Qi و‎ are used, it 
would appear as though it might be a local term and would mean 
some kind of volunteer or auxiliary regiment. 

Although Dr. Poliak describes the peasants as‘ being the serfs 
of their immediate landlords, it is hard to agree with him that the 
` word fallah can mean serf. There may be examples of treatment 
as quoted on pp. 64 seq., but we have also plenty of cases of successful 
intercession by the religious shatkhs where mullazims have oppressed 
the people (v. al-Jabarti, II/8-9 ; 11/109 H/104; III/117-18). 
It is worth while pointing out that Shaikh Rifa‘ah Badawi at-Tahtawi, 
when he was trying to deal with the question of serfdom in Russia 
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in his Kuab al-Jughräfiyah (Bülak, 1841), he called it simply من‎ d نو‎ 
ä ,الى‎ i.e. a kind of slavery. He was obviously unable to find a 
suitable Arabic word for it. Bocthor in 1828 translates serf as 3): 
Handjéri in 1841 translates it as a ر‎ in Arabic, as E جا‎ in Persian and 
as قول‎ in Turkish. Badger translates it as z رعنود‎ Bercher as Je, 
š Jb Husain Fu'üd and Muhammad ‘Abdallah as Le (355 and 


Elyäs as فن‎ and أبن الارض‎ and ملکته معها‎ dcus فلح الارض‎ Le. 
Not a single one of them thought of using the word fallah as 
meaning serf. 
Some important sources have not been used such as Deny's 
Sommaire des Archives Turques du Caire and Estéve's Mémoire sur 


les finances de P Égypte. ۱ 
J. H. D. 


Tug MEDITERRANEAN IN PoLrrics. By ELIZABETH MONROE. pp. x, 
259. Oxford University Press, 1938. 10s. 


Miss Monroe has had the encouragement of the Centre d’ Études ` 
de Politique Etrangère in Paris and the help of Mr. Robert Montagne, 
one of the leading French authorities on the Mediterranean and the 
Moslem World, this alone should assure the success of Miss Monroe’s 
study, a part of which, unfortunately, is already out-of-date owing 
to the dynamic changes which have taken place during recent months. 

The work is a remarkably good one which, I understand, is being 
brought up-to-date. The position in the Mediterranean has entirely 
changed since the outbreak of hostilities ; with the arrival of Russia 
on the scene, the eastern end of the Mediterranean will probably . 
become more complicated as time goes on. The capture by Italy 
of a great deal of the Mediterranean traffic was entirely unforeseen 
and it was indeed strange to see the majority of the steamers in the 
port of Marseilles last September were Egyptian, there were four of 
them and three Italian. 

Miss Monroe begins with a study of British diplomatic, strategic, 
commercial and political interests. The arguments against the 
exchange of Gibraltar for the Spanish city of Ceuta are interesting 
but here again, the position has changed so much that the arguments 
no longer hold. Malta is much more. sure of herself and the author's 
remarks about the Maltese language are appropriate. The people of 
Malta are findmg expression in their interesting language and the 
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pro-Italian school has lost a great deal of its popularity in late years. 
With the growth of the new literature under Cremona, Aquilina, 
Pisani, Saydon, Cuschieri and many others, the Maltese are making 
deliberate efforts to develop their own culture. The story of Cyprus 
is perhaps sad for the neglect of this island is unforgivable. 

The Arab problem in Palestine seems to have diminished but 
it is still there, but perhaps the changed position in the Mediterranean 
will not necessitate so urgent a solution. The chapters on French 
and Italian interests are illuminating. Miss Monroe is encouraging 
about Turkey. Her hopes and judgment have proved what an excellent 
grasp she has of the character and affairs of the people about whom 
she has written. 

There are several tables and maps but a bibliography would 
have been useful since there is so little in English on the subject. 
Miss Monroe must be congratulated on having attempted to cover 
such a large field for investigation in such small compass. 

i J. H. D. 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN Eqypr. By A. E. Croucx- 
LEY. pp. vii, 256. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. 
Ts. 6d. 


Mr. Crouchley’s book is the first of its kind in English and is worthy 
of some attention. He devotes a short chapter to the pre-Muhammad 
‘Ali period, another on Muhammad ‘Ali, and a third on ‘Abbas, Sad, 
and Isma‘il. The fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters are by far the best. 
Here the author has used his materials very skilfully ; in the chapter 
on Dams and Barrages, Mr. Crouchley describes the irrigation schemes 
of the pre-war days and shows how Egypt gradually fitted into the 
world market system. In the chapter on the period 1914-1922, he 
gives us the account of the fluctuation of the cotton market and of the 
financial benefits the Egyptians reaped from the British Government’s 
demand for that commodity and from the huge sums the British spent 
in Egypt through the existence of the army of occupation in that 
country, قوم عند قوم فوأید‎ wla as the Egyptians often say. 

There is a very useful statistical appendix and the work is provided 
with plenty of other tables which are of great value. There is no index 
and there are far too many printer’s errors, no less than four on the 
second page of the preface. Some of the names given in the text 
and in the Bibliography are so badly spelt that it is almost impossible 
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to recognize them ; Tossidga (p. 105) should read Tossizza, Mumuan 
(p. 280) should read Merruau. The Bibliography also excludes the 
names of very important works by Amici, Guémard, Clerget, Lozach, 
Hug, Douin, Politis and others in Arabic, such as ar-Rafi‘, Zaghlül, 
Shafik, Mubarak, and Sarhank. The system of transliteration is 
` appalling. Many important names are left out of the work altogether, 
. such as Boghos, Artin, and Hekekyan ; some are not given their proper 
place, such as ‘Uthman Nür-addin, who was Muhammad 'Ali's nght- 
hand man until he deserted. The Saint-Simonite school is ignored 
altogether. Brocchi states that Lorenzi Masi had something to do with 
the Mahmüdiyah Canal, Coste certainly had his share, too. 

The year 1840 can be signalled as the end of Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
career, as not only did his industrial system break down, but many 
of his other schemes, particularly the school system. It is wrong to 
accuse ‘Abbas of being opposed to Muhammad 'Ali's policy of develop- 
ment and westernization. The reactionary movement set in in 1840,. 
ie. nine years before the accession of ‘Abbas to the throne. The 
official records which the author claims to have used and Sämrs 
Taqwim all prove this. Many of the sources speak highly of ‘Abbas 
but simply tradition has blamed him for many things which he did 
not do. Heis credited with more common sense than both his successors. 
It should be enough that he made full use of the services of ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, one of the best brains and the most energetic men ever 
produced by Egypt. It is wrong to state that ‘Abbas had a small 
army; Sarhank shows that he had well over a hundred thousand 
men under arms; he actually reformed the system of conscription. 
‘Abbas utilized the services of many Egyptians who had been trained 
in Europe as engineers on the Railways. As Vingtrinier rightly states, 
Egypt had six years well-earned rest during the reign of ‘Abbas Pasha. 
No mention is made in this work of Sa‘id’s shipping enterprises, nor 
is there any emphasis laid on the poverty and misery of the fallahin 
during the period 1870-1880. Regarding the gift of land to rich 
Egyptians (p. 129); this is not altogether true. Were there any 
tich Egyptians during the Muhammad ‘Ali period ? He gave land to 
his officials (amongst others) who were mostly Egyptians of the poorest 
families. One can name many a family which came into land in this 
way. Mr. Crouchley has brought out the difficulties of giving credit 
to farmers, especially the smallholders. The author appears to have 
ignored the volume of material which has appeared in the Arabic 
press during the last few years on the question of Taxation. The 
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reactions of the Deputies and the Senators to the Motor Tax and the 
Inheritance Duties, taxes which affect them considerably, would be 
worth while recording. The whole question of the division of land will 
probably have to be studied in the near future by the State. The 
author has not given sufficient information about the Banque Misr 
(p. 250), admittedly there is little in European languages but the Arabic 
press is full of interesting accounts of its many activities and contains 
many criticisms. Nor has the author touched on the question of unem- 
ployment in Egypt. There is an excellent manual in Arabic on this 
subject which has just appeared. Regarding the question of over- 
population, Mr. Crouchley has confined himself to this problem only 
as far as it affects agriculture and cultivation. Surely the problem is 
more acute in the towns where the schools turn out certificated students 
by the thousand who are useless for working on the land and who are 
unqualified for any other work or craft. Egypt has yet to build up a 
school of economic thought and has yet to create a body of public 


men capable of dealing with these problems. 
J. H. D. 


ATATURK AND THE TRUE NATURE OF MODERN TURKEY. By GÉRARD 
Tonaas. Translated by Mazor F. F. Rynp. pp. 79. London, 
Luzac and Co., 1939. 35. 


This short work is an attempt to give a rapid survey of Modern 
Turkey by a writer who seeks to form a tie of closer friendship between 
the Turkish and French peoples. He complains of French misunder- 
standing and ignorance of Turkey. One can admire his sincerity, he 
is certainly writing of & noble and worthy people who will appreciate 
his attachment to them. The second chapter deals with Atatürk 
&nd his philosophy ; the third deals with Ankara which he describes 
as “the symbol of the Turkish renovation". The fourth, seventh, 
eighth, and tenth chapters deal with the economic and agricultural . 
structure of the country and the reforms undertaken under the new 
regime. The work, which is provided with a chronological table of 
events from 1919 to the present day, can be recommended. to the 
general reader who is looking for a short concise account of the country. 
A select bibliography would have been useful, including works on the 
language and literature. 

J. H. D. 
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Lgssico Turco-Itatiano. By Lurer BoNELLI. pp. xi, 145. Roma, 
Istituto per l'Oriente, 1939. L. 50. 


Good dictionaries of Modern Turkish are rare. Quite a number 
have been compiled in Turkey, the best so far are Sermet Muhtar’s 
Türkçe-Fransizca Lûgat and Heuser and Sevket’s Türkisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch published in 1931. Heuser is engaged on another and more 
up-to-date dictionary as he admitted to the present reviewer that 
this work is already out-of-date. It was rather optimistic to hope 
that any of the earlier compilations would have had a chance of 
being of permanent value for practical work. Since 1931, there has 
been a great development in the language ; the güneg theory appears 
to have had its day but the intense industrialization of the country 
and the adaption of Western scientific method mean a constant 
importation of new words into the language. Professor Bonelli's 
dictionary then will easily fill a big gap; in his preface, he gives 
a list of the more important dictionaries compiled in recent years 
and appears to have given first place to Heuser and Sevket. It has 
been very well printed and can be easily referred to without any eye 
strain. All the Turkish words are printed in thick clear type which 
is a great boon to the beginner who has to do a lot of dictionary work. 
We must be allowed to congratulate the compiler on his meritorious 
task. This is the first time such a work has been attempted outside 
Turkey and, appearing at the same time as Professor Rossi’s grammar, 
calls for praise of Italian scholarship and industry. 

J. H. D. 


MANUALE DI LiNGUA Turca. By Errore Rossi. Vol. I, Grammatica 
elementare esercizi-vocabularietti. pp. 159. Roma: Istituto 

per l'Oriente, 1939. L. 50. 
Professor Rossi has provided us with an up-to-date grammar 
. of the modern Turkish language and is to be congratulated very 
sincerely for having supplied this much-needed manual. All students 
of Turkish will be very grateful to receive this very fine piece of work. 
The only other serious modern grammar is that of Messrs. Ludner 
and Preusser, which has already run into its third edition. It is not 
provided with any exercises, however, although it is used in German 
Universities and in the German School in Turkey, where the teachers 
have to supply their own exercises. The author of the manual under 
review has taken infinite pains to introduce the subject to the student ; 
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the latest methods are employed in presenting the phonetics of the 
language and the system of vowel-harmony. 

The verb is not introduced until the fifteenth lesson and all the 
conjugations are carefully set out in a table at the end of the book 
which can be referred to at a glance. There are two long vocabularies 
at the end of the book, the author has taken care to include in the 
Turkish-Italian list about one thousand important words, while the 
Italian-Turkish list contains about eight hundred words. This is more 
satisfactory than giving long vocabularies at the end of each lesson 
for the student to learn by heart which he never does and it is always 
difficult to find a word which is only given once at the end of some lesson 
or other. The addition of such useful vocabularies as this also saves 
the student the extra expense of an expensive dictionary at the very 
beginning of his course. 

The great advantage of this first-class publication is the inclusion 
of graded exercises at the end of each lesson, thus obliging the student 
to refer continually to the selected vocabularies at the end of the work ; 
the student’s work is further facilitated by the use of thickly printed 
numbers in the exercises referring to the paragraphs of the grammar. 
This saves the student a great deal of boring work looking for a rule 
on grammar and gets him to know the “ geography " of his manual 
without forcing him to memorize. 

The course lends itself to class work with a teacher and also to 
private study. It is a model of accuracy and method and a pleasure 
to work through. We hope that this work will serve as a model for a 
similar work in England where Turkish is very popular, but where its 
‘study is discouraged on account of the lack of a good manual. 

J. HzvwonTH-DUNNE. 


PERSIAN LITERATURE. A bio-bibliographical survey, Section II, 
fasciculus 3. M: History of India. By C. A. Srorev. London: 
Luzac and Co., 1939. 20s. 

The present review records a new stage in the progress of Professor 
Storey’s important work (cf. BSOS., VIII, pp. 255-7, and IX, 1, 
pp. 253-4). 

The new fascicle is particularly welcome as filling a gap which has 
been badly félt for many years ; it inventories the extensive branch of 
Indian historiography in Persian. The fascicle contains 476 individual 
personal items, many of which enumerate several works by the same 
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writer. For a student of Indian history, the book will be a vade-mecum 
saving the trouble of researches in many bulky catalogues : by the 
enumeration of various editions and translations it shows what has 
been done and what remains yet to be done or reconsidered in the study 
of the history of India “ as told by its historians ". Meanwhile the 
book widens the horizon of Persian students, for the existing manuals 
of Persian literature leave out its Indian branches or treat them very 
sketchily. 1 

Although many Indian historians were closely connected with 
Persia and the nisbas Ardabili, Astarabadi, Nishüpuri, etc., abound 
in Professor Storey’s repertory, the Indian Persian follows a definite 
Eastern tradition of the language as developed in Transoxiana, Eastern 
Khorasan, and Afghanistan. To one acquainted with the “ Persian ” 
Persian, i.e. with the evolution of the language at the Isfahan-Tehran 
period of the history of Iran, “ Eastern ” Persian sounds like Scottish 
English to a Southern Englishman. No comparative study exists for 
India, but Bogdanov’s very able essay has shown how many unsuspected 
archaic traits and novelties exist in Kabuli Persian (JAS. Bengal, 
1930, xxvi, pp. 1-125). 

pp. 742-6. The University Library of Belfast possesses an incom- 
plete history of Brjäpür (especially of the Khaqan-i Sikandar-iqbäl 
= Muhammad, 1035-70/1626-60 1), beginning: shukr-va-sipas-va 
sitayish-i bi-qiyas hadrat-i padshah-i ‘alal-itlag. It must be identical 
with Abul-Qàsim's Guldasta-yi gulshan-i raz, Browne Coll. H. 17 (13) 
which begins: hamd-va-sipas-t bi-giyas. 

PS.—In the previous fascicle (p. 313, No. 391) Professor Storey 
gave expression to the view that the history of the Safavid Shah-Safi 
by Muhammad Ma'süm b. Khwajagi (Aumer 31) may be identical with 
the Khulasat al-siyar which Dorn, As. Mus., p. 382, described as the 
continuation of Iskandar-munshi’s ‘Alam-dra. Some light on the 
question is now thrown by Romaskevich (Materiali po istorii Turkmen, 
ii, 1928, p. 12) who confirms the view that Muhammad Ma‘süm’s 
biography is found in the MS. (a detail overlooked by Dorn) The 
only point still obscure is how much of the book belongs respectively 
to Iskandar-munshi and Muhammad B. Ma'süm. In the introduction 
of the book it is stated that when Iskandar-munshi brought his ‘Alam- 
ara to completion, he was requested to extend his famous annals over 
the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I's successor, Safi I. After some hesitation, 
the aged historian (then 70 years old) started on this new work, which 
he began by describing the accession of Safi I and by a paragraph on 
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the education which ‘Abbas I gave to the future ‘Abbas II. The style 
of the work does not allow to discriminate between its two parts but, 
as Safi I ruled 14 years, while Muhammad b. Ma‘siim says that he 
wrote the history of his 10 years, it would seem, Professor Romaskevich 
remarks, that the first four years of this shah (namely 1038-1042/ 
1628-32) were written by Iskandar-munshi. If so, the famous historian 
must have lived to the age of 74 years, at least. The Khulasat al-siyar 
stops at the accession of ‘Abbas II (1052/1642), but M. b. Ma‘sim 
records his appointment as vazir to the governor of Qarabagh (Ganja) 
Murtada-quli khan Ziyad-oghli, in the fourth year of ‘Abbas II. 
M. b. Ma'süm's previous employment recorded by Professor Storey : 
ishrüf-i istabl-+ nämvar points only to his employment as mushrif 
( controller ") in the administration of the Amirakhor-bashi (the real 


Master of the Horse !). 
V. M. 


A Pozrricar History or PARTHIA. By NEILSON C. DEBEVOISE. 
pp. xxii + 303. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1938. 15s. 

The book was begun in 1927 as a dissertation at the University 
of Illinois, but during the eleven years which elapsed before its publica- 
tion much additional work has been done on it. It is a very complete 
synopsis of the available sources on the long and dark period of Parthian 
dominion. As the best part of our information is of western origin, 
the survey necessarily amounts much more to a history of Seleucid 
and Roman campaigns in the East than to a “ political history of 
the Parthians ". Dr. Debevoise’s analysis of the details scattered in 
classical authors is considerably more complete than the one found 
in the works of his predecessors (George Rawlinson, Gutschmid, and 
Justi). 

Where the original Parthian information is so scanty, single 
important facts ought to have merited some special attention. It is 
true that the author reserves the discussion of the cultural aspects 
for a future work on Parthia but this reservation makes his present 
work look like an expanded article for some classical encyclopedia. 
Even such outstanding documents as the parchments found in Avroman 
are squeezed into, and drowned in the general scheme, pp. 47, 202. 
The chapter ‘ Parthia in commerce and literature” (pp. 203-212) 
is disappointing. The important question of the silk trade is only 
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touched upon on three pages; the rest of the chapter consists in 
bare references to the chapters and verses in Latin authors. 

In an obscure subject, each point of indirect evidence acquires 
importance but hardly any of these “ Marquartian " side issues (cf. the 
origin of the name Vologases) are mentioned in the book. One of the 
most important aspects of Parthian history is its connection with 
many foreign states and civilizations. The advantage of such surveys 
as Gutschmid’s and Justi’s is that in them the events in Armenia, 
Osroene, etc., are arranged as.a background to the history of the 
Parthians. In Dr. D.’s book the thread of Armenian politics is left 
in the dark, to say nothing of the events in the farther Middle East. 
In general the author rarely sums up but limits himself to the thread ` 
of his narrative. 

The Map at the end of the work is very neat, but in the text no 
particular attention is paid to geographical problems such as the 
routes followed by Antiochus III (pp. 16-18) and Antony (p. 128), 
and for details readers are usually referred to Pauly-Wissowa’s Real- 
Encyclopædie. p. 173: It is hardly right to say that the Diyala in 
summer is so small that “the troops would scarcely notice it". 
p. 205: The “ Stone Tower ’’ is now identified with Daraut-qurghan 
in the Alai valley (Marquart, Vehrot und Arang, and Sir A. Stein). 

As in most American works, the bibliography in Dr. D.’s book is 
very thorough. He even quotes theses still awaiting publication 
(p. 58) as well as articles in Hebrew (p. 218). 

In spite of the dullness of his historical methods, the author’s 
work will certainly be appreciated by scholars, especially the 
Orientalists who (unless they are Néldekes and Marquarts) need guides 
to the remote corners of classical studies. The author’s references are 
. both rich and exact. 

V. M. 


CROYANCES ET COUTUMES PERSANES, SUIVIES DE CONTES ET CHANSONS 
POPULAIRES. Par H. Massé. 2 volumes (539 pages). Paris: 
G. P. Maisonneuve, 1938. —— 

To Professor H. Massé belongs the honour of having first brought 
into & comparative order the scattered facts of Persian folk-lore. 
The works of European travellers (especially the older ones) contain 
& prodigious mass of references to Persian manners and customs, 
and the younger generation of Iranian authors begins to take a great 
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interest in the popular habits and beliefs. The subject was first looked 
upon with some diffidence as giving food to foreign persiflage, but 
the creation in Tehran of the Museum of Ethnology indicates the 
triumph of a cultural and scientific attitude towards this field of 
studies. Professor M. has gone through the majority of Western 
European literatures (his bibliography comprises 208 names), he has 
made wide use of the contemporary Persian writings (especially those 
of the talented Sàdeq Hedayat) and he himself, during his visits to 
Persia, has completed his written sources by personal inquiries. 
Both the general plan and the style of the two volumes, written with 
the usual French taste, merit great praise. For many years to come 
the book will be consulted by specialists and amateurs. The material 
is so conveniently arranged in chapters that any future additions 
will be easily incorporated in it. | 

Almost simultaneously with Professor M.’s book Mrs. B. A. 
Donaldson (Mashhad) published a similar work under the title of 
The Wild Rue, Luzac, 1938. Her method is slightly different for 
she has used to a greater extent the religious Shi‘a books. Her personal 
observations, however, are fresh and interesting and form a useful 
parallel to Professor M.’s investigations. 

Here are some stray suggestions to Professor M.’s text. 

p. 44: On the front page of the original MS. of the Hudud al-‘Alam 
there is a later entry on a charm against the div Al ) Umm al-sibyän) 
consisting of the Arabic letters HYWH. Cf. also V. Ivanow, Muham- 
madan Child-killing demons, in Man, 1926, p. 195. p. 60: On the 
“ zargari"" artificial slang, see Brugsch, Reise, 1862, i, 337. p. 80: 
The village of Andiire (Andreyeva) lies north of Daghestan, far from 
the regions affected by Iran. p. 88: M. Toscanne (Mission archéologi- 
que de Suse) has collected abundant material on the tattooing of Lur 
women. p. 103: It would be necessary to add that the earlier colour 
of mourning in Persia was blue (kabüd), as recorded in many sources 
(cf. p. 132, and Nez&mi, Haft paykar, 221: azrag-püsh). p. 116: At 
the cemetery of Marügha I saw stones with holes in them (“ the hole 
of eternity "!)1; very curious are the tombs of the Kalhur tribe, 
near Kel-i David, with figures of horsemen, rifles, swords, etc., 
engraved on them (for women : combs, etc.). p. 122: Many references 
on ta‘ziyas are found in Krymski, Le Théâtre persan, 1925, of which 
Rypka has given a convenient résumé. p. 130: In fact not Kakasch, 
but his secretary Jabel visited Azarbayjan. p. 138: The rite of 
fraternization is very curious; the practice is regular among the 

1 I gee in a note-book of mine that the funeral stone of Maragha belongs to the 
Ahli Haqq saint Sarkhosh. The hole serves now for the purpose of divination: ifa 
small stone inserted into it does not fall down the particular wish will be fulfilled. 
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Ahle Haqq sect, see EI., cf. also “ the sisters of Eternity " (ukht 
al-akhirats) among the Yazidis. p. 150: Gavan is the resinous plant 
(astragalus) from which the katträ-gum (gummi taracanthae) 18 obtained. 
p. 155: On the marriage ceremonies see the article of Mme S. Marr, in 
Sbornik muzeya antrop. à etnogr., ix (1929), pp. 197—208, which, among 
other things, contains a description of the realistic wedding scenes 
on four curtains (galam-kär) from Isfahan. p. 163: On the renewal 
of the ancient custom of ab-pashan by Shah ‘Abbas, see * dlam-àrà, 556 ; 
[note the names of festivals in -àn, ‘Omar-koshan (p. 166), and even 
the Armenian khüch-shürün ‘immersion of the Cross" !] p. 165: 
The pantomime of Kiiera-Mir “ The Blind Amir” in Sauj-bulaq 
probably echoes some episode of the career of the famous Mir of 
Rawanduz who was suffering from eye-trouble. p. 233: The spring 
near Dàmghàn is described in many sources, see Ibn-Faqih, 310, 
۲20, iii, 490, etc. p. 235: The story of the desiccation of the lake 
of Säva on the night when Muhammad was born seems to have been 
created as a replica to the Zoroastrian legend on the semen of the 
future Saviour Saoshyant being preserved in a lake (H. H. Schaeder). 
To the number of *subterraneous " rivers must be added the river 
of Darabgerd which was taken for a reappearance on the surface of 
the river Kor, cf. Chardin, vin, 235, 499. p. 267, ete. : Although 
Professor M. excludes a limine (p. 16), the pre-Islamic sources, we 
would like to quote, for memory’s sake, a work on omens in Sasanian 
Persia, namely Inostrantsev’s extensive commentary on the Arabic 
Bab-al-‘irafa wal-zijr wal-firäsa ‘ala madhhab al-Furs (by Jähiz t) 
in Zap.V.O., xvii, 1907. p. 352: The story about the cripple son of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba is in Nezami’s Haft Pawkar, ed. 
Ritter and Rypka, p. 156. p. 378: A Qal‘a-ye dokhtar exists near 
Sava (see EI.). p. 387: Hulagu’s treasure was kept on the Shahi 
peninsula and not at Gévarchin-qal‘asi. p. 400: The late khan of 
Makai used to visit the famous Armenian monastery of Thatevos- 
Arakel and ring its big bell to propitiate the Heavens. p. 411: . It 
would not be out of place to mention under Games the practices of 
Persian gymnasiums (ztir-khana, see EI.) p. 432: D. L. R. and 
E. O. Lorimer collected a series of popular tales in Kerman and Isfahan 
and published their translation in an attractive volume in 1919. 
p. 492: In the Proceedings of the Hungarian Academy, 1899, xvii, 3, 
S. Kégl published a series of Persian popular songs, etc. In 1902, 
Professor V. Zhukovsky edited a book of 279 pages on the same subject . 
(and previously, in 1889, wrote a special article on Persian lullabies). 
Cf. also V. Ivanow’s collection of popular quatrains in the Zap.V.O., 
xxiii, 1915, etc. 


I shall conclude this review with a few minor points :— 

p. 71: Leng read long “ loin cloth ". p. 90: Kaksar are certainly 
Khaksar darvishes. p. llb: Youzka “a hill" read yuskha. p. 116: 
Qazrun *Käzrün (and p. 401 Qazimain *Kazimeyn!). p 120 : [۵ 
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read khulafa, a sifi dignitary in the Safavid administration. p. 288: 
Sirius must be karvan koshan, cf. in Turkish k‘ervan qîran. p. 313: 
Kôli, read Käoli > Kabuli, ie. a Gipsy. p. 377: The fortress was 
called Tabarak “ a hillock ". p. 405: Ala gapu, in Turkish “la porte 
bigarrée”. p. 411: Saturig, in the ‘Alam-ara, 106, the name reads 
Suytirtag. p. 533: In spite of the final correction, read: Fatémé 
` Zahra. 
V. Mrvorsky. 


Lesen 1L-Marri. Għadd 103-4, 1939. In 8vo. Malta: Empire Press. 


This number of the little magazine brought out by a group at the 
local University is, as usual, a miscellany of prose and verse. Aquilina 
has an article entitled Nisel il-kliem (i.e. etymology), in which sugges- 
tions are made about a few words which present problems. 

There is no doubt that the writer is correct in identifying the word 
Qoééied (nit, which Falzon also spells kuóéied) with the Algerian 
kaë#âd which has exactly the same meaning. But I don’t think the 
word has anything to do with Freytag's verb kaëad (to bite), for I 
gather that qoécied is applied to the sucking lice that pester humanity 
rather than to the biting lice found in birds ; hence, I surmise that the 
Maltese spelling with the Q is more nearly correct than the Algerian, 
standing possibly for the intensive qaëfât. The descriptive Arabic 
term, " daughters of the seams," benät ed-durûs, is not known in 
Malta. 

There is a word which Vassalli spells btil, or btir, seemingly 
preferring the first spelling, and which Falzon also gives under the two 
forms, with the meaning “ quintessence’. Caruana, in his vocabulary, 
` gives an example (which some suspect to be of his own manufacture), 
btir il-ward, attar of roses. It is true that this sounds wonderfully 
like ‘itr el-ward which happens to be Freytag’s rendering of attar of 
roses, But even assuming that Caruana had really heard the term he 
gives and that btir was ever used in Malta for essence (of roses), 
the initial b, the omission of the ‘ain, and the long vowel, is all very 
strange. Arabic ‘ifr would normally in Maltese give ghetr, or, ghatr, 
just as "rf gives gherf, ‘irq gives gherq, ‘ilk gives ghelk, and ‘ind 
gives ghand. The conclusion is, therefore, very questionable. 
“ Teodozju," by the way, is a mistake for Theodotion. 

To explain the appearance of a b at the beginning of btir the 
writer appeals to an equally venturesome attempt he made some time 
ago to elucidate another Maltese word. In his Dictionary, Falzon, 
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for the Italian opposito, gives Maltese biswit. Most of us had assumed 
that biswit was simply a deformation of the Latin stem opposit-. 
According to Aquilina, however, substituting bi for fi, it is the equi- 
valent of Bocthor’s fi-sewah. Beithu fi-sew&t el-ğãmi’, his house is in 
a line with the mosque, i.e. on the same side of the street, a meaning very 
different from that of the Maltese. We should have to assume that 
Maltese not only exchanged the regular final hemza or elif maqsurah 
for a t-marbutah in the Maltese words sewwa, or, siwi, but also, that, 
in this one adverb, the t-marbutah became incorporated in the word 
and hardened into a ta. All this is admittedly possible, but a posse 
ad actum non valet consecutto. 

Another word dealt with is beghren, which I don’t find in any of 
my dictionaries, though Vassalli and the rest give belghen with the 
meaning “ to inflame ”, obviously a metaphoric use from the ordinary 
meaning of this latter verb. 

À hard word is the verb bera, jibri (to look carefully, to observe 
attentively). I had suggested tentatively that it might be berraq 
(to open the eyes). Aquilina points out that the verb is never used in 
the past but only in the present, and proposes to take it as a foreign 
word. It is true that the word is not given by Vassalli, which raises a 
suspicion, though Vassalli did undoubtedly miss many genuine Maltese 
words. It is now argued that jibri is from the Italian brillare. This is 
ingenious, but did the word in Italian ever have the sense it has in 
Maltese ? In French it once did ; see briller 2, in Littré, which has the 
Maltese meaning given above. The word beryllus (which the Arabs 
made into ballür, or, bilaur), is the Greek form of an Indian word; 
which by the Franks in the Middle Ages was applied not only to the 
. beryl, but also to rock crystal, substances used for reliquaries, and, then, 
later, for lenses or spectacles, whence Ducange's beryculus, and modern 
German Brille, in the sense eye-glass. Beryl gave rise to a verb brillare, 
and apart from the meaning “ to be brilliant ", it may also have meant 
“to make use of a beryl, or lens, to examine minutely ", which would 
tally with the Maltese meaning. But it is very difficult to account 
for the disappearance of the letter l. 

About the word dudu, a term of endearment, it seems to be simply 
a variant of the venerable Arabic word wadiid. 

As for the word Qarwas, it never occurred to me to derive it from 
qarwat. I simply compared the two words as possible parallels. Though 
the interchange of ta and sid is uncommon in Arabic, it is frequent 
enough in the other Semitic dialects. . 
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About the verb hawtel, which Vassalli defines “ to strive with all 
one’s force” (totis viris—a delightful howler in so careful a Latinist !), 
and which he writes with a h, not a h, I had been inclined to take it 
as a deformation of form VIII of the verb hal, which is used in rather 
similar meanings, but, in 1923, on the publication of O’Leary’s Com- 
paratwe Grammar, I saw that Maltese hawtel could hardly be other than 
O’Leary’s hantal (to work with energy), p. 83, even though this is 
written with the h. 

The Maltese nirra, or narra, as in narrak mgkallag (PIL see you 
hanged) is obviously made up of the verb ra (to sec), and the doubling 
of the r is usually explained by the frequent, angry, imprecative use 
of the word. The latest suggestion is to see in nirrak a reduction from 
min ra-k, i.e. (may) somebody see thee (hanged). Frankly, I think 
the older explanation more plausible. 

C. L. ۵۰ 


Au INKISHAFI (TEE Sour's AWAKENING). Translated from the Swahili 
texts and edited by WrnLrAw Hicxens. pp. 190. London: The 
Sheldon Press, 1939. 

With the increase of education among all people in East African, 
itis fitting that the Swahili literature should find a place in the foremost 
rank of educational works. The publication of the Inkishafi in its 
present form is therefore particularly welcome and it is hoped that 
all—Arab and Swahili alike—who have any pride in their literature 
will seek to possess a copy. Also in schools where the Koran is taught 
this book could do much to develop the cultural side of education 
among the boys in the upper forms. 

The author is to be congratulated on the result of his labours, which 
must have needed a wide knowledge of current Swahili manuscripts 
and entailed an exhaustless amount of patience and countless hours 
of work. 

His tribute to his friends in Hast Africa, the present Liwali of 
Mombasa, and many others, without whose co-operation the trans- 
lation of the poem itself would have been a more formidable task, is 
indicative of the interest in Swahili literature—interest which is 
already alive and needing only to be cultivated. 

It is inevitable that in a work of this kind not everyone will 
agree upon the interpretation of some of the passages, but this is in 
itself a good thing, for constructive criticism implies interest. This 
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work should stimulate interest, not merely that of the Arab and Swahili 
people, but of all students of the Swahili Language. 

The theme of the poem is revealed in its title “ The Soul’s Awaken- 
ing". Not only is the poem well translated, both in literal meaning 
and in spirit, but the author has even managed to use in English the 
same rhyming technique found in the original, i.e. each stanza consists 
in four lines ; the first three lines rhyme with each other, but the fourth 
line rhymes with the fourth line of all stanzas. It is interesting to 
note that he has chosen the English sound—“ ain "—alternating occa- 
sionally with—“ ine "—own, etc., to bear this great rhyming burden 
of seventy-seven end lines. Hach verse is accompanied by copious 
marginal notes, both grammatical and literary. 

The illustrations have been wisely and carefully chosen, for they 
fit in and form part of the spirit which pervades the book. The printing 
is clear and the Jayout of the book is well adapted to the subject- 


matter. 
E. O. A. 


A STANDARD ENGLISH-SWAHILI Dictionary AND A STANDARD 
SWAmLI-ENGLISH Dictionary. By the Inter-Territorial Language 
Committee of the East African Dependencies, under the direction 
of the late FREDERICK JOHNSON. Two volumes. Oxford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1939. 8s. 6d. each volume. 


The long awaited revised edition of Madan’s Dictionaries has at 
last been published and the two books are fully worthy of their new 
names, A Standard English-Swahili Dictionary and A Standard 
Swahili-English Dictionary. Indeed, one must be of a very critical turn 
of mind not to give them a generous measure of praise. Their compiler, 
the late Frederick Johnson, must have spent endless hours in pains- 
taking research to have left in manuscript a work with such a wealth 
of sentences in illustration and explanation of the words treated, truly 
a splendid legacy to the Swahili-speaking world, which. African and 
European alike cannot fail to appreciate. These illustrations and 
explanations are of high value both to the student of Swahili and to 
those who desire to attain a fair standard of fluency in conversational 
Swahili. : 

The inclusion of the many names of birds, trees, shrubs, ete., is 
another testimony to the richness of the language and the high pro- 
portion of words shown to be of Arabic origin illustrates the great 
flexibility of Swahili and bears out the remark made by one, whose 
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mother tongue is Swahili, that to deprive the language of its 
importations from Arabic would be neno la muhali. In fact, these 
dictionaries, being as they are a wonderful testimony to the richness 
and lucidity of the language, should lay for ever the ghost of the 
ulusion that a primitive language is crude and incapable of expressing 
delicate shades of meaning. 

To the members of the Inter-territorial Language Committee— 
under whose direction the dictionaries have been published—the hope 
is expressed that when the time comes for a new edition certain addi- 
tions may be made. The time, one imagines will not be long in coming, 
for books such as these, well printed, well set out, and moderate 
in price, should become best sellers in East Africa and go through many 
editions. In these new editions the inclusion of a list of ideophones 
would be useful, also some blank pages for the recording of new words 
which make their appearance from time to time. 

Perhaps, too, in a new edition, reference could be made to words 
which differ from the particular forms selected by the Committee as 
“standard ” Swahili, for it will be many years before such words as 
Wacna, Harusi, EKA give place universally to Acma, ARUSI, WEKA. 

Also in a new edition perhaps selections from the introductory 
chapters of Madan might be given, for some of his remarks on the 
structure of the language are most illuminating and thereby make the 
work of consulting a dictionary more profitable. 

E. O. Asurox. 


Tue Bantu rv THE Crry. A Study of Cultural Adjustment on the 
Witwatersrand. By Ray E. PHILLrPS. pp. xxix, 452. Johannes- 
burg: The Lovedale Press, 1939. 10s. 

The author of this monograph is a well-known American missionary 
on the Witwatersrand whose devotion to the cause of native progress 
and to the task of inter-racial conciliation have gained for him a place 
in the vanguard of these movements in South Africa. His experience 
and his enthusiasm for the cause of native betterment are reflected 
in this book. He has brought together in it a great mass of data about 
the social conditions, the economic existence, and strivings and 
strugglings and maladjustments of the native population permanently 
resident in the urban centres of the Rand. He has combed government 
reports, newspapers, and research records, and adds thereto answers 
to questionnaires of his own from Europeans and educated members 
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of the Bantu community as well as observations derived from his 
personal experience. 

Dr. Phillips does not always use his data critically enough, or 
attempt a sufficiently coherent and penetrating analysis to enable 
one to accept his book as a good sociological treatise. But it is a 
mine of invaluable information not easily accessible to the ordinary 
reader. It will be especially useful to the student outside South Africa 
though he will have to be pretty well acquainted with the political 
and economic structure of that country in order to appreciate fully 
some of Dr. Phillips’s material. 

It is a gloomy, if not squalid and scandalous picture that emerges 
from Dr. Phillips’s book. Many of its features are well enough known 
to South Africans, and some are not unfamiliar to people in this country 
who are concerned for the future of the Bantu race. Dr. Phillips does 
not bring out the fact that many of the disabilities and social privations 
of the urban Bantu are the inevitable outcome of economic and political 
forces which have nothing to do with local or racial peculiarities. The 
underprivileged proletariate living congested in slum conditions, 
drifting into crime and prostitution, suffering from malnutrition and 
cultural starvation, is a phenomenon which has appeared in the history 
of Western Europe and America quite apart from differences of race 
and culture. In South Africa, as in the U.S.A., the race conflict merely 
complicates and aggravates a state of affairs primarily due to the 
general social and economic relations of black and white. It is the 
more gratifying to read, in Dr. Phillips’s book, of the many advances 
that have occurred in the past decade or so in the education of European - 
opinion in South Africa, in the organization of inter-racial co-operation 
through clubs and other institutions, and in the growth of self-aware- 
ness, self-criticism, and cultural and political self-determination 
among the urban Bantu. The educated Bantu is coming into his own 
and through him his illiterate brethren will make their demands 
articulate with greater and greater success as time goes on. Not a little 
of the credit for this development must go to men like Dr. Phillips 
and one or two others, like Senator Rheinallt Jones, whom he mentions. 


M. Forres. 
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Aw AFRICAN SURVEY. A study of problems arising in Africa south of the 
Sahara. By Lorn Harney. pp. xxviii, 1,837. Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 21s. 


This review will confine itself to the problems connected with 
the present and future of linguistic study in Africa. 

The language problem in Africa is so great that, through its very 
magnitude and because it underlies nearly all other problems, it is 
often apt to be overlooked. (Even the Survey devotes only 34 pages 
to it, although this chapter is one of the most compact in the book.) 
The problem is simply that if we wish to establish contact with the 
African, either we have to learn his language or he ours. This simple 
pre-requisite has been, and still is, even in these enlightened days, 
constantly ignored, so that we may still find anthropologists publishing 
studies involving the most complex data collected in the field through 
the medium of a very halting knowledge of the vernacular, and 
responsible officials producing reports and recommendations of far- 
reaching significance, based on evidence obtained entirely through 
interpreters. 

There are some 700 African languages and four main European 
languages involved. In the French and Portuguese areas it is tacitly 
understood that the African shall eventually learn the European 
language, and, except in the case of certain lingue france which have 
an immediate commercial or administrative value, the vernacular has 
little place in education or in governmental policy in general. It is 
in the British sphere that the development of the vernacular receives 
most encouragement in keeping with the other principles which go 
towards the policy of ‘‘ indirect rule’’, and it is consequently in these 
areas, and in South Africa and the Belgian Congo also, that the main 
linguistic problems arise. 

These problems are manifold, but may Ds discussed under two 
categories. The first concerns the learning of the African language 
by the European. “ Not only must the student dispense with assistance 
from documents that is available in the case of languages which 
have been reduced to writing, but his task includes, in addition to 
analysis and translation, the devising of a system of transcription 
which will at the same time convey pronunciation and structure to 
persons to whom the language is unfamiliar, and be capable of mani- 
pulation by the native who is to be taught to read and write his own 


tongue " (p. 68). 
30* 
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The next kind of problems arise when the European, having (in 
most cases) imperfectly mastered the vernacular himself, sets out to 
employ the vernacular as the vehicle for both primary and advanced 
education of the native. One of the first discoveries he makes is that 
most African languages or dialects have a very limited geographical 
scope, so that one dialect has to be chosen in preference to others 
over the field in question. “It is in such cases necessary to decide 
whether the language chosen shall be a dominant vernacular, or a 
lingua franca (like Swahili in East Africa), or a composite or ‘ union ° 
language, such as is employed in parts of West Africa ” (p. 1638). 

Lord Hailey has little to offer in the way of solution to Africa's 
linguistic problems, but by bringing them to our notice and, especially, 
by showing how they are faced under different administrations 
(pp. 81-96), he has given us a valuable store of comparative information. 

It might give readers some idea of the size of the problem to 
realize that the languages of Africa are not yet classified, or rather 
that the main authorities are still disputing as to what are the principal 
groupings, while there are many languages of which nothing is known 
at all beyond a few badly recorded vocabularies from passing travellers 
or hunters. Except in the case of the Bantu language family, there 
is no philological study worthy of the name, while the study of tone, 
one of the Negro’s outstanding linguistic characteristics, is yet in its 
infancy. 

A special section has very wisely been given to the problem of 
orthography and spelling reform. The first people to write these 
languages were for the most part missionaries with often little phonetic 
ability, and their method was to represent those African sounds 
which they could distinguish by the symbols for similar sounds in 
their own mother-tongue—which might be English, French, German, 
etc., according to the missionary concerned. The first step towards 
unification in method of writing African languages was in the appear- 
ance of the Lepsius Alphabet, which has since given way in most parts 
of Africa to that of the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures. An ideal alphabet is by no means an end of the problem, 
however. ‘‘ Difficulties, both economic and psychological, lie in the 
path of the would-be spelling reformer. Existing stocks of literature, 
the expense and difficulty of adding new symbols to sets of type 
previously used in printing, the exigencies of modern mechanical 
means of transcription, such as typewriters, make for reluctance to 
adopt a change of spelling ” (pp. 79-80). 
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The final section gives an account of the developments in linguistic 
research and in the technique of language study, in which psychology 
and sociology are closely bound. The chapter ends on a note of 
apprehension at the '* striking degree of recognition given to the study 
of linguistics in America and the Continent of Europe on the one hand 
and in England on the other ” (p. 101)—where, in the whole country, 
there is only one teaching post in this subject. This fact, taken in 
conjunction with his section on “ Institutions for the Study and 
Teaching of African Languages ” (pp. 70-4), where again Great Britain 
comes bottom of the list, is hardly to our credit. ' 

That England, however, in spite of her shortcomings in the 
official recognition of the linguisties needs of her Empire, is still to 
be regarded as the potential clearing-house for all information on 
Africa is shown in his chapter on the “ Future of African Studies ”, 
where he proposes a Bureau of Information, situated in London, 
and supported generously by the British treasury, which, to quote 
another reviewer, “ must be brought to regard expenditure on research 
as capital investment from which future rich rewards can be expected, 
rather than as a dole to be distributed to impecunious governments 
and communities”.! And although the British treasury is faced 
these days with an expense undreamed of at the time of the writing 
of the Survey, the principle still holds, and it is to be hoped that the 
ideals which led to the founding of the School of Oriental Studies 
in the midst of a world war will again be present when the future of 


African studies is at stake. ۱ 
A. N. TUCKER. 


1 Major A. G. Church in the Journal of the Royal African Society (Supplement, 
Jan., 1939). 
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By H. W. Bar.zv 


A CCORDING to the promise in BSOS., X, 365, I give translation 

of and brief commentary on the Khotanese Ràma text. Con- 
siderable progress has been made since the lecture published in the 
Journ. Amer. Or. Soc., 59, 460 ff., and also since the printing of the 
text. Superseded views expressed in the lecture are ignored here. 
Certain introductory matter can be added. 


1. References to the Rama story in Khotanese. 
(a) E 6, 4-5. 
rama dasagrivi siysau nate lamgga Kinthaï baste 
tiye kàdàna jwálu rruste ramayand ttands arthi 
valmiks ràsayi hambaste hamtsa drügyau hade 
cvi lovi manya pyüsde samu hamdara-ysamtlwa karma 
“From Rama Daáagriva took Sita, he carried her to Lanka city. 
For that he lost his life. Such is the content of the Ramayana. Valmiki 
the sage composed it, but with lies. For the person who listens to him 
with honour, surely there is karma leading to other births.” 
(b) E 6, 90. 
rama pâle karjund karnà ssat Ua ysamthigya samudru 
“ Rāma’s father Karjuna and Karna these too are in the ocean 
of birth." 
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(c) P 2897.15. 

bvaijsyā haphyau sara pütiüda rauma khenda “ possessed of virtues, 
valiant, virtuous like Rama ”. 

(d) P 2739.40. 

styauda boaumaya daraujsa sghauni pañai brri 
baihas éüra Gkrrat dyaing rauma raigma jsa hamagaka 

“ Firm, intelligent, brave, virtuous, dear to all, very valiant, fine 
to behold, equal to Rama and Raisma (Laksmana)." 

(e) P 2022.24. 

brriyijai brrittà pajsüdà g mausig sid rausta 
gbas fia pajsa sa’ raudakd raumg se :: 

= P 2966.72. 

bri «35e brrithe jsa pajadd masta stau rauste 
a<be’>fie pajst st’ ädrrakä rūma sat 

" Overpowered by wind of passion, drunken, he lost, very 
unfortunate, even the prince Räma.” 

(f) P 2956.67. 

sitsa udaisä diéagrrs ksaq pünyau jsa ysira bai’ sta 

** For Sita Daéagriva was pierced to the heart with six arrows.” 

(g) Kha. 1.3028, 2r4 (fragment): balysi dagagrivd jsondta, 
“ «before the Buddha, Dadagriva humbly... ." 

(h) Ch. 00266.58. 

ityat drauma audra ya khu parasu rauma 
samattakara va ttafia ksara puñuda 
= P 2025.103. 
iiye drrauma atdrra ya khu paraëu rauma 
samattakara va ttafia kswa pufiuda | 

“ Druma had such powers as Paragu Rama, ruling the kings on 
the frontiers (1), virtuous in the land." I 

The name Sité appears then as E stysa-, P 2781, 2783 s1jsa, P 2956 
sitsa. In Agnean we find sis& (that is, *s%za with unvoicing of the 
z to 8), quoted in Sieg and Siegling, Tocharische Grammatik, $8 86, 
99a, 192; sisa, obl. sg. stsam, comitative stsaméal. 

Other names occurring are: P 2781.34 stigrrivd, 35 nanda, 47 
laphüsa, 54 phüsa, P 2783.7 nahausä, 88 ambharisa. 

2. Sahasrabahu is represented as son of Dasaratha (P 2801.11), 
and Rama and Raisma (= Lakgmana) are the sons of Sahasrabahu. 
We have then a confusion of the story of Arjuna Kartavirya sahasrabahu 
“thousand-armed”’ with the story of Rama, son of Dasaratha. 
Arjuna carries off the calf of the homadhenu (a cow whose milk 
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is offered) of Jamadagni, father of [Parasu] Rama, in the Maha- 
bhärata (summarized im Sérensen’s Index to the Names in the Maha- 
bharata, p. 68, col. a). Rama Jamadagnya slays Arjuna. This same 
conflation may appear in E 6.90 rama pate karjuna “ Räma’s father 
Karjuns (for Arjuna)’, unless Parasu Rama is intended. 
3. Ineidents. I 
(a) The lucky milch cow (P 2801.8 ۳0 güha:) corresponds to 
the dhenu in the story of Arjuna sahasrabähu. : 
(b) Birth of Sita and her exposure (P 2801.61 ff.), see Przyluski, 
Ind. Hist. Quart., 16 (1939), Epic Studies. (i) Rajavaméa and 
Ramayana; (ii) Sita’s birth. | 
(c) Speech of animals (P 2783.6). Similarly Arabian Nights 
(translation, Lane, 1.9 ff): A man knowing the language of animals, 
laughs, his wife importunes him to explain, but he replies, “ I cannot 
reveal it; for if I did, I should die ” ; Kathäsaritsägara, ii, 107 ; 
Ramayana, ii, 30; Javanese Tantri Kümandaki (ed. Hooykaas, 
` p. 194), the story of King Aridharma : mahyun wruha nim sabda nim 
satwa kabeh “I wish to know the speech of all beings”. He laughs, 
his wife demands he shall tell, but he dare not. 
(d) Stories told to a king to dissuade him from folly (P 2783.4 ff.). 
So Kälahatthi admonishes utasoma in the Mahasutasoma Jataka. 
(e) Magic circle around Sita (P 2781.6). So in the Malay Hikäyat 
Sri Rama, see Stutterheim, Rama-Legenden und Rama-Reliefs in 
Indonesien, p. 46. Sità devi puts her hand outside the magical circle 
(p. 47). See Zieseniss, Die Rama-Sage bei den Malaien, p. 29. ` 


Translation 
P 2801 


1. Welfare! When in the Bhsdra-kalpa Krakasunda the all- 
knowing Buddha, Kanakamuni, Kasyapa the Buddha were awakened 
to eternal awakening (= bodhi), their good law perished in the seventh 


1 Khotanese in transcription requires so many diacritical marks that orrors are 
impossible to avoid. I have noted the following errata in the printed text. 

Read m for m in P 2801.21, 61, 62, 66, P 2781.16, P 2783.3, 16, 48, 61, p. 376, 
footnote; g for à P 2801.64, P 2781.08; f for í P 2783.40 Afra; À for P 2781.00; 
` $in nvāśāmdā P 2781.21; tti for ti P 2801.54; r dropped out in the printing from 

érkañai P 2781.58. ° : I 
. P 2801.22 camda . . . pa'tle is interlinear. 

Abbreviations used are JatS. = Jütekastava = Ch 00274 (facsimile in Codices 
Khotanenses), and the signatures of unpublished texts as used in the Librarios where 
they exist. 
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year. Sakyamuni the all-knowing Buddha for the good time persevered 
with vigour, alone, for that Teaching’s sake. When it had for them 
endured a long time, they passed away in the Indian land. 

There was a Brahman (màmava) of the lineage of Maheévara— 
such his gotra. He had studied many treatises ($üstras) and com- 
mentaries. He lived then a course of life to do honour to Mahe$vara. 
He went into the hills, he made magic circles (mandala). Twelve years 
passed in a series, while he did him honour there. The worship was 
finished. Before him came the god Maheévara visibly. The sage 
asked from them the jewel of the gods, the Brahma-siddhi. He gave 
him the milch cow, & means for the necessities of life. Whatever he 
desired, such he should have. He then according to his gotra he took 
a wife for the sake of living. With his wife he went into the forests, 
long time he dwelt there. 

In that country was a valiant virtuous king by name Daéaratha. 
His son was born valiant, he who was by name Sahasrabahu. This 
King ruled the kingdom with ministers and merchants. The King 
rode hunting with a large troop. The hasüra (bird ?) came right 
through to the place where dwelt the aged Brahman. It is the custom 
of Brahmans when people come to their side, that they practise the 
ways of hospitality. They send no one away unhonoured. Now he 
was in his own mind thinking upon the cint@mant. The King passed 
beside him unhonoured. “ When he returns back, I will then do him 
splendid honour. From the cintamani, too, there shall be food and 
drink, savoury and exquisite, so that the King shall deem it worthy. 
The garden is truly excellent where one may give the King to drink.” 
When the King came back, he was weary, tired upon the dust. The 
Brahman invited the King. The King stayed. Thus he deigned to 
think, * The aged Brahman was alone. No food appeared to me to 
be in the garden. The aged man is surely using magic.” He asked 
the ministers and merchants, ‘ Have you thought of the jewel (rang = 
ramnd, Skt. raina), such a thing as I have not bad?" They made 
reply (?) to the King, “ We will inquire, Your Majesty, at once that 
we may know something of it. However lowly a man may be, first 
an invitation must be given, at the last one must have recourse to 
fighting. At the last we shall know how to decide (?)." They asked 
the aged Brahman, “ How did you not at first have much ? The King 
was now riding to the hunt, then the necessities were not ready." 
The Brahman explained the nature of the matter. Thus he had 
obtained the siddhi-éri. He pointed out the cow before them. The 
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noble ministers and merchants made such report to the King. When 
the repast was finished, the King rode to his palace. Next morning 
he sent the merchants. “ Ask that cow for me, (saying), You must 
always serve strangers. There is no name, no speech needed.” The 
Brahman lost the cow. He became so miserable through hunger, he 
went begging day by day. His son grew up at his side. He said to him, 
“ How then do you live who have neither food nor house?” The 
Brahman explained the nature of the matter. The King has done 
injustice to us, Sahasrabahu, king of kings, he took away the cow, 
whereby I lived. The son became so miserable, hatred arose in his 
young mind, Paraéu Rama, the brahman's son. Thereupon he gathered 
the necessities of life, what magic circles were necessary. He then 
went in the same way, he entered the mountains, he made magic 
circles. Then in the twelfth year he gained the siddhi-$i. He invoked 
the god Brahma. He prepared an axe to go after him. He then took 
up the axe, and went right to the palace. There at the palace he 
stopped. He beat the earth with a club. He kept up a great noise, 
thus he spoke, ‘ À man has been made for the sake of men, so that 
men may know him to be a man." The merchants went out, they 
looked. “ Here the fellow stays, one planet-struck, who is beating 
the ground." The other men thus spoke, “ This one fellow is causing 
these things.” The merchants reported it to the King. The King 
only looked to the ground. He spoke, gave this command, “ Ask 
him, whence are you, fellow, how have you come, who made this 
noise ?”” He spoke loudly, “ The person has come, Paragu Rama, 
the brahman’s son, whom my father brought up, whom you robbed 
of my cow. Let him come out, or does he make a speech ?” Being 
furious the King ordered, “ Bring an elephant, bow too and sharp 
arrows. I have many hands. I will bring him down upon the ground.” 
The King went to encounter him upon the elephant with a host. 
In the King’s heart was great valour. “ Now on him I will shower 
a thick arrowy rain." But Paraéu Rama, he had the invincible siddhi- 
$m. As they raged beside one another, Parasu Rama crushed the 
elephant’s trunk, he cut off his arms with his axe. The King fell, 
he gave up life. Paraéu Rama turned back. He went among the 
districts and cities. He slew kings, he set up brahmans. 

The sons of Sahasrabähu escaped beneath the earth concealed by 
a covering. When the queen took off from them the covering in the 
twelfth year, those young boys following the light from the opening 
came out of the hole. Those boys, one was Rama, the other was by 
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name Rraismam. They learnt all the cause of the enmity of Paraéu 
Rama who had slain their father. When the people of the lands 
heard, Rama was among the heroes. Whatever he shot at, his arrow 
never failed. Under Rraismam’s control was the treasure. 

Then those two together arose, they sought for Parasu Rama, 
they asked, “ Where is he seen?” “ He is in the mountain, there 
he dwells.” When they came before one another, they did not recognize 
the other, being saved from the massacre. When they came among 
the mountains, where was Paraéu Rama’s abode, the place was empty: 
no one was there. The brothers shouted together, “ Is there that man 
who has come to meet us 1 At once he came back. When they met, 
the three spoke words on the spot, harsh, hostile which they had 
together. Rama seized Para$u Rama, he embraced him, and threw 
him on the ground. He sank down to his breast. Right through him 
he shot him with an arrow. Paraéu Rama’s breath went forth. The 
continent of Jambudvipa came into their hand. Thereupon they 
slew the Brahmans, many, eighteen thousand. In the lands the 
peoples asked, “ Where are these heroes now ? ” 

When the conjuncture was broken up, by the ruin destined for the 
Räksasas, a daughter was born to Daéagriva the Raksasa by the chief 
queen. They looked to her horoscope. They gave this prophecy of her, 
“ This city will she ruin, burn up, will make it barren, void.” Daéagriva 
the Räksasa commanded, “ Enclose her in a box. Drown her in the 
great river. Her destruction is necessary." They accordingly enclosed 
her in & great box. They cast her on the great river. At first it did 
not sink, as it went. There on the river in a hut was a sage knowing 
éastras, skilful, familiar with the details of events. When. he saw the 
box sinking, he took hold of it, he stood beside it, opened it, and 
looked at it. “ What is this thing here ?" It was the girl. The sage 
brought her up in compassion. 
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2.. When she was of an age for a husband, then they came thither, 
Rrisma and Rama together. When they saw the woman lovely to 
behold, their minds were greatly distracted. They remained bound 
by love. She did not go but stayed there. They asked for the woman, 
they led her far away. She dwelt in a most excellent garden. Together 
with her they did the common deed, act of a lay person, improper, 
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contemptible. They made a circle round about. There is no bird 
flying which can cross that circle. There she stays in the midst of the 
circle. The vulture which they permitted there, spoke polite words 
with her. He permits no attack upon her at all. 

When one enters to her company, there (? read <vara>vira) 


‘he is wont to do her service. Though it is shame for us to one another, 


there is no fault at all. The second accordingly when he also does 
her service, there that is an approved act. When, too, one of their 
kinsmen behaves so, it causes no shame to one another. This approved 
act is right for them. They justified (?) it there for her. 

They saw a deer (? ahd) with a hundred eyes. Thereupon both 
went to hunt it in the woods, the heroes searched for it in the lands. 
At that time thither came Daéagriva the Räkgasa first, passing in 
the air flying. He looked earthwards. There was the woman, lovely 
to behold. Then he descended to the earth. He could, however, not 
cross the circle, nor did the woman go towards him. He fought with 
the bird. Then it became very exhausted. He gathered up for it 
lumps of tin red with blood. The bird rene them ravenously, 
became heavy, and gave up life. 

He then took a disguise, he took staff and bowl in hand, he went 
towards her for alms. The woman offered alms, he seized her by the 
hand, and rose up flying in the air. 

When Rrismam and Rama came there both to the dwelling, Sita 
was not in the house. With one throat they cried out lamentably, 
they beat their faces and heart. They became senseless, confounded. 
When they had traversed (?) and searched all the continent of 
Jambudvipa, they became overwhelmed with grief. They knew not, 
“ Where shall we see her?” Then when they came to the land of 
the monkeys, there a great monkey was, aged, with eyes closed. So 
he lay on the ground, like a mountain peak. They asked, “ How then 
do you live, since you have become aged to the sight, contemptible ? " 
He said to them, “ You who are now youthful, hold back my eye- 
brows.” He thrust at them both, they fell, they felt much shame, 
valour became folly. The old monkey was strong. They went away in 
shame. From one another each by himself they went. They roamed (?) 
the districts near by, the forests, the thickets, and dwellings. ۲ 

In the autumn season they saw a man in the field (?) who was 
sowing sesame seed. In the twelfth year those boys came there to 
meet each other. In sorrow there beside each other they sat concerned 
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Afterwards in that region where the aged monkey had been, they 
saw two monkeys, brothers, fighting. Thus they said, “ Do not fight 
this fight. Tell us the details.” They then explained truly, “ We are 
two brothers. Our aged father gave up life. This our dispute has 
arisen touching the kingdom.” One monkey was by name Sugriva, 
the other monkey Nanda. Having the same face they resembled 
each other. The monkey Nanda bowed humbly, saying, “ You are 
heroes together. Help me to slay that one. I will do you good service. 
If I get the kingdom alone over these monkeys, I wil do your 
commands." The monkeys resembled each other. It could not be 
known which one it was. So they said to him, “ Fasten on a mirror. 
Be recognizable. I will slay the other.” Rama shot him with an 
arrow, he died, fell at the blow upon the earth. Nanda the monkey 
obtained the kingdom. He did honour to Rrisma and Rama. They . 
said to him, “ Our heart is dark with sorrow for Sita whom we do 
not see. You roam the regions and intermediate regions, perhaps you 
may learn some report of her.” Nanda the monkey gave the command, 
“ Sità of Jambudvipa is lost. Seek her unceasingly for seven days. 
If you find her, give word of it; should you not find Sita, nor get 
news of her, assemble all hither, I will tear out your eyes altogether, 
will give them as food to the ravens.” All the monkeys went into the 
regions, they sought but got no word of her, “ Where shall we find her, 
Sita t” The day came quickly. Now to-morrow they will pull out 
their eyes. One female monkey Laphüsa arose, she sought a hollow 
marking-nut tree. There on the marking-nut tree high up was the nest 
of a raven. The raven went to fetch food. The hungry young ravens 
cawed for the mother in hunger. She then said, “ Have courage, 
monkeys' eyes hot will be to-morrow food and drink." They said to 
her, * Where will you get monkeys’ eyes hot?” She said, “ Sita 
is lost. Daéagriva has carried off Sita, has taken her to Lankapura 
city. The monkeys are distracted. They will pull out their eyes." 
When the monkey Phiisa (? Laphüsa) heard this thing, at once she 
went out, contented she went on her way. She considered (?) not, 
aloud she said, ‘‘ The monkey Phüga knows this thing. But she does 
not reveal it. But if she reveal it, she will reveal it to the king." 
Another monkey heard it. At once he sped to her side. He said to her, 
* Tell it me, what you have heard, lovely one." The female monkey 
said, “ It has dawned upon you. I have news of Sita." He held her 
fast in his arms. Her eyes were obscured (?). He said-to her, “ Tell 
it me. First I will go to the king,....ing I will receive..... (stana). 
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Together swiftly they went. At a river's bank they stopped. The 
female monkey did not dare the water. The monkey took her by the 
hand, “I will carry you over the water. But do you truly tell me.” 
The monkey told it before him. He crossed but he did not carry the 
female monkey over. When he came to another river, he forgot every- 
thing. At once he turned back. He said to her, “ I have dispersed (?) 
the water, so that we both fall not in the water. Be pleased to sit on 
my shoulder." When he had brought her to the middle of the river, 
there he said to her, “ That thing of which you spoke to me, I have 
entirely forgotten. You are a very dear mother to me. What is this 
mystery you conceal, whatever is this covered mystery 2?” She told 
him all. When they came to another river, he set her down there, 
he left her. When he came to Rrisma and Rama, he told the true 
report. The brothers shouted together, “We will lead a huge army, 
of lions and the like, wolves." They sent out the command to 
Jambudvipa, “ Gather together all of you hither with the monkeys 
of Jambudvipa. We will swiftly destroy the city, the abode of the 
Rakgasas.” They arrayed a terrible army. They set out in a mighty 
array. They came to the shore of the great ocean. There they stopped. 
They could not cross it. They shouted there, “‘ How shall we cross 
the great ocean ?”’ 

The monkey Nanda there spoke, “ While still young T learnt to 
think, I served the Brahmans, altogether five hundred at one time. 
O guru (read pîsa na), ۰ Ead so that with me he makes. .... 
With words to and fro, I was confounded in mind and understanding. 
When the guru knew, that a fault had ruined the young monkey, 
he gave this prophecy (?): In water will be your death: Of the 
Brahmans who practise ever damning work, so cruel is the heart. 
Ho kills the cow. He does the gurus dishonour. Then he reveals this 
mystery: So must one act, four also he should . . . that they be not 
broken till death. When a wife gave me the heart, I became so head- 
blind, I suffered much anxiety. Wherefore I die a harsh death. I 
supplicated the Brahmans (manava).... - for the guru’s sake, that 
his mind be purified towards me, that my curse should turn back. 
So the Brahmans made supplication to him: Do not leave it, give 
him the curse invincible again. Whatever thing is heavy, stone, iron, 
tin, copper, in this water shall not sink, nor shall you sink at all.” 
They said to him, “ Now build a bridge with stones in the water.” 
When he had had the bridge built, the whole army crossed. At the 
last they broke up the bridge altogether that the army should not flee 
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back. When they came. to the environs near the city of Lankapura, 
they saw him, the man appears in the blue clouds of the sky. They 
sent up a terrible noise, they beat discus and drum, they blew goat’s 
horn and conch. There was the chattering of monkeys, the noise of 
humans, the terrific howling of the... . wolves, the trumpeting of 
elephants, the neighing of horses. The great earth shook. The mountain 
peaks every one broke and fell down upon the earth. 

When the Rakgasas learned this matter, “ THe people of Jambudvipa 
have come in fury,” they at once reported it to the King Daéagriva 
the Raksasa, “ Rrisma with Rama together,: they have brought an 
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laaya whirled very terrible. Noise, shouting, and smoke rose‏ ی 
up. The sound of the shouters reached the earth. His servants slew‏ 
all the Räkgasas. They knew not, “ Whither shall we go?” Two‏ 
senior ministers spoke in admonition, Listen, Your Majesty. In‏ 
Jambudvipa in former times kings destroyed the land for women’s‏ 
sake. They passed away in the midst of Jambudvipa.‏ 

There was a king, Nahauga's son. This King had the five super- 
natural abilities. He desired a boon from... that he might understand 
the speech of animals. They granted him the desire, he understood 
the speech of animals. Nahausa the king gave an order, “ I will mount 
among the gods.” ‘He ordered that the horses be made ready, well- 
trained, splendid, strong. The King went into the garden for sport 
and play. He lay reclining under a tree. He saw a hole of ants. An 
ant came out in distress. The ant came before him. He asked him, 
“Where are you going, in distress, tell it to me.” He said to him, 
“Son of woman, I am going to Pustakava, a man Kamsa is that, so 
that there is not forme... .” The King then laughed and he also 
laughed aloud at the noise. Beside the King was the Queen, equal to 
his two eyes. She said to him, “ How do the Jesters not yet pass on 
the jokes and jests ? What have you seen to laugh so? Tell it before 
me." There was a curse on tho king, if he should tell he dies at once. 
He knew not, “ What shall I do now?” He was about to tell but 
doubts (1) killed the Queen. | 

Thereafter they brought the King broth. Then there was a female 
bee. She said to her spouse, “ I want some of the broth. Fetch me a 
mouthful of it.” The bee said to her, “ That broth is very hot. If one 
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falls into it, he will die at once. Where would your spouse be then ? " 
She said, “ Curses on you, die, if only I get the broth." The bee flying 
up fell utterly, he died like an old blind man. The King cast out the 
bee. The female mounted upon him with many bees. She ate the 
broth from upon him. The King there saw ingratitude. 

The King deigned to go out. He looked at the elephants in the 
elephant stables, who were eating rice. The horses were eating fodder, 
the mules were eating dry hay, the asses were eating herbage. The 
female ass said to the ass, “‘ That fodder before the mules, just fetch 
me some. I cannot eat this herbage." The ass said to her, '' Mules, 
their nature is evil. Wherefore they will do me great mischief. I shall 
die unspeakably." She said to him, “ Curses on you, die, if only 
I get the fodder." When he went forward before the mules, a mule 
kicked (?) his back, broke it, he died and fell on the ground. The 
female ass drew out the fodder in his mouth and ate it and went to 
some other ass. 

The King saw, he rode to the city. Then a man was going along 
the road. He was conveying herbage on asses. On the road at that 
time were goats, very many. One female goat said to a he-goat, “ For 
my sake tear off a mouthful of the herbage which is on the ass." 
The he-goat said to her, ‘ See you not the man coming after the asses, 
a stick in his hand? He will beat me with a stick, he will break my 
head." She said to him, “ Curses on you, let him beat you. First 
tear off some herbage. If you die, curses on you, die, if only I get the 
herbage.” The he-goat said to her, “I am not Nahausa’s son who 
riow for one woman's sake purposes to lose his life." The King heard, 
he took it to heart. 

So also it has been heard, Sesa the king became a serpent because 
of a woman. On the god Sakra, because of Ahalyà, certain female 
marks appeared. 

` Thus the ministers made report on miracles, they recited examples 
continually. But he heeded not, he was very angry. When they 
knew, ‘ He would not accept them, he our lawful king," they revolted 
and fled to the men of Jambudvipa. When he knew, “ They have fled, 
my noble privy councillors,” he mounted up in the palace, he lay 
prostrate. There he made terrible magic circles. He fasted seven days. 
He took bowl and staff. ''Sakra's chariot rises, drawn by valaha 
horses, thereon a chowry waves. If I get him into my hand, I will 
overcome that terrible army.” His chowry ceased to beat at the horses’ 
ears. 
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The men of Jambudvipa entered the city of Lanküpura. Some 
were destroying it by blows, the pillars in the corners of the palace, 
the others were throwing it down, the others mounted up. He was 
not angry but stayed there so. Rrisma and Rama said, “ What is 
he doing, that he speaks not?" They said, “ He fasts, overcome 
by the army of his foes.” For his sake then the monkey Nanda mounted 
up in the palace. There he talked to his wife. When the Raksasa 
Daéagriva saw he was talking with his wife, he was angry, exceedingly 
agitated. His siddhi became void. The chariot descended, its chowry 
was removed. When he knew, “I am wholly defeated," then up he 
mounted to the clouds. From the midst of the ocean he drew out & 
poisonous ä$visa-serpent, which should one touch it on any beings, 
they would waste away in any way. When the knowers of mantras 
understood they prepared the butter and smeared it thereon. The 
serpent fled swiftly. Thereupon Daéagriva threw the missile weapon. 
Suddenly the point pierced Räma’s forehead. It struck him to the 
ground. Together monkeys and men felt exceeding grief. They 
said to one another, “ Rama purposes to die. Now all of us together 
have become in the sphere of the Ràksasas." They supplicated Jivaka 
the physician, “ How shall Rama swiftly get health?” He said, 
“ Have courage. So will I quickly heal him. On the Himavant mountain 
there is the herb Amrta-sanjiva, on its lower side there is a terrible 
lake in the land of the Supiya caves. With water from there I will 
prepare the elixir. By that he will be quickly well” The monkey 
Nanda, mighty in arms, he went then readily. He came to the Himavant 
mountain. The name of the herb was forgotten. Then for the herb's 
sake he tore off the terrible mountain peak. He brought it swiftly. 
They prepared the elixir at once. They gave it to Rama then. All 
the poison which had been on the missile weapon, hereupon it destroys. 
Health came to Rama. 

Flying in the clouds of the sky Dasagriva the Raksasa stayed. He 
held Sità in his arms. At that time Rama reeled, he was struck down 
by the arrows, he fell and so he stayed. 

They looked to his horoscope, “ Where is now his vital point ?" 
They saw that it was on the toe of his right foot. They said to him, 
“Tf you are a hero to behold, stretch out to us the toe of your right 
foot." He stretched out his foot. Rama shot him with an arrow, he 
fell at the blow upon the earth. They bound him at once by the throat, 
they placed two chains upon him. He was then about to flee flying 
up to the sky swiftly. Nanda the monkey turned round. He struck 
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him down to earth. They were about to slay him there. He supplicated 
them on the spot, “ Slay me not, accept tribute." They left him there 
unharmed. 

Then Rama and Rraisma together because of the truth of Sita 
remained one hundred years dead to her. Rama said, “ I grieve so 
much if I see any man aggrieved who comes upon me, my heart so 
trembles altogether, as does the leaf of a plantain tree." Rraisma said 
to him, “ Under the earth is gold, silver. Treasure is in my power. 
If a man gives one jewel, he considers it much better." Sita spoke to 
them, “ In the assemblies there are jokes and jests. He sees not 
according to reality, the man sees only that which speaks good words 
of me. A hundred years dead he lived again." They commended the 
wisdom of Sita. As she spoke, so it had been. She descended at once 
into the earth. He seized the small hairs. He turned back with his 
army. They came to the shore of the great ocean. There the naga- 
monsters were angry, beasts improper, contemptible, if they press 
upon the ocean. There then they set upon it burning collyrium and 
mustard. All the nagas abandoned their abodes, they fled in all 
directions. 

They all came to Jambudvipa. Rama soon overcomes pain, death, 
trouble; the enemy were not victorious. By him lay defeated 
Ambharisa and Mahadeva. Many beginning with those were the 
valiant virtuous kings. 

Who now seems to you, O monks, to be he who was Rama and 
Rraisma together? That one is now Maitreya, then I Sakyamuni 
the all-knowing Buddha. Dagagriva the Raksasa hither sank down 
humbly before the Buddha. He made this speech, “ So then, O Tusita 
Buddha, who as Rama shot me with arrows, now save and deliver 
me so that hereafter I may know the destruction of births, and his 
life also may be according to law." He lived a very long time. Now 
for you diligence is necessary. Show a desire for awakening (= bodhi). 
The enjoyment of things (artha-bhoga), the best thing, pleasure 
so-called flourish in this life, there merits only are of use. 
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2. düra "eternal" : düraa- derivative of dàra- °“ long”, Olran 
*darga with ë < à as below P 2781.18 in sU'rü = sarà "that". 
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P 2025.78 dura narya vavadi “ coming to permanent naraka " (vavada- 
= E vavanna- < Skt. upapanna-) ; P 2906.29 vasve parya ۵ 
bisa ba'ysustà bausta dura ‘ pure, escaped from samsära, awakened 
to all Buddhahood (= bodhi), eternal”. JatS. 30 v 4 cai dura kale 
pamye mw áde jsa Suste. 

. 9. amdarahi “ disappeared”, > Skt. antarhita-; E andara > 
hydte >, amdarahye. 

3. sahye “ endured ”. Older usahya- > Skt. usah-. Ch 0048.58 
sahyafia, P 2031.20 sahyam:dim, Y II 1.006, 5 karya sahyd. 

4. ésta “lasted ” : est-, P 2025.232 éste, P 2026.25 ésigma, below 
P 2783.60 éstyara, Ch 00266.153 asta, 170 ai’stama; adj. Ch ii 002, 
4v1 estavana “firm” = Tib. brian-pa ; JatS. 10r4 aistavañarg 
agsmiü “‘ firmer in mind ", below P 2783.50 a'styara “ be firm ” 2 plur. 
[BSOS., VIII, 118, read anestavand]. 

4. padamda °° passed away ”’, below P 2783.5. P 2958.113 (Asoka 
and Yaéas, Divy&vadana, pp. 382 f.) yass amaci pastdga’ ste thas 
hà padamda bisai vıra amana pasta güde. 

4. bahyg: “lineage” assuming that banhya “ tree ” has the meaning 
of Skt. vamáa- here. : 

5.- sttka, Konow suggested ' commentary ", Skt. tka. Elsewhere 
Aka, as Or. 8212 (162) *32 éastra ka vibas abidarma yggasasttra. 
“ gastra, tika, vibhaga, abhidharma, yogaéastra" ; ibid., ۰3۵۲, 0 
prakarana ka. Otherwise initial £ has been noted only in Ch 1.0021 b 
A? 7 acalà takiraji : hayggri “ Acala, Takiraja, Hayagriva ", whereas 
st- is frequent in Khotanese and would easily replace £. Cf. also 
P 2787.134 strriyastrriéva, Ch 1.0021a.19 striyastriéug jastvg, P 2787.56 
strriyastritégna katha, P 2022.59 stiriyastirtsed asa = Skt. trayasiriméat 
“the thirty-three gods", Pali iävatimsa. Agnean has sträyastriné 
(Loch. Gram., p. 59), beside tapatri$ 8 (@rkigosi = loka) Kuchean 
tapattri$ fükciye $aissene (= loka). But Khotanese also ttavatrisa- 
(Konow, Saka Studies, p. 188) and Or. 9609. 4 v 7. 

T. deta = Skt. deva. For the alternation of tvy zero, g, k, 
cf. ZDMG., 92 (1938), 589 ff. The sound intended whether a glide, 
y or w, or glottal stop (which best explains the use of -t- -v- to write 
Chinese words with final vowel -a) is frequently attested. In 
suffixing an enclitic pronoun -4, -ūm, -ï it occurs with increasing 
frequency. So P 2893.81 pendañtüm jsa padim@fid “a pinda (lump, 
pil) is to be made from them”, P 3513 31 v3 uysgnàtüm jsa, 41 
r 2 مه‎ jsa, 73 r 4 daviim jsa, Hoernle document 2.4 pe'minatyüm 
Jsa, P 3513 70 v 3 datum jsa, JatS. 2 r 4 paryaviim va ud vata byūtti 
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“be pleased now to translate them” [BSOS., IX, 532, wrongly 
explained]. JatS. 37 r 2 ttentywm, Suvarnabhäsa (Konow) 29 a 3 
hagünaustinatyü aysmtü, below P 2783.19 ksumdaive “ your husband **, 
P 2783.35 mastaivam “ my head", P 2834.28 ttyet?, P 2834.51 titi, 
Kha. 1, 185a, A D drum#ijseti, JatS. 12 v 2 brahyett jsenà “on 
his belly", P 3513 28 r 3 aysmūtī, JatS. 27 v 1 perodainys ‘ you 
destroyed for him", P 2958.20 rrer erkdfia nave “the king 
took him in his arms", Ch i 002, 102 r 4 twat arja, 
Hedin folio 1 ۲ 5 vasiyd, 1 v 3 vasud, Ch c. 001, 1037 vīri, 
Ch c. 001, 942 bisa alan, 903 bisa halaea, 950 bisa hala, 1022 bisa 
hälai. Cf. also P 2025.183 ysäya ‘ she was born", below P 2781.65 
hvayä “ you spoke ” fem., E 2.91 kalodatà = Skt. kalodayi, Vajr. 3 b 4 
jivd rrispürà “ Prince Jeta ", E 21.9 jiya-vana “ Jeta-vana ". Note 
also sarau “Hon”, plur. P 3513, 44r 2 sarauva, gen. pl. P 2781.69 
sarautam, P 2025.83 sarauyäm, and Kha. 1, 27a, 1 A 3 hauyyau 
“ powers ” beside hauta. 

8. mira “jewel”. Or 9609 53r4 (Suvarnabhäsa) dinära yswrü 
aljsatà müryau märahyau vàrülyau samgyau wau sakyau nanavicitryau 
ratanyau = Skt. (ed. Nobel, 114), hiranya-suvarna-mani-mukta- 
vaidirya-sankha-sla-pravada jataripa-rajatair va. Hence the jastam 
mūra can here be identified with the cimdämana °“ cintàmagi", 
cf. E candävant müra, mira candàvanà with partial hendiadys. 
P 3513 79 v 4 catttaumana rana, JatS. 30 r 3 cettÿmene. 

8. pajaista. Olran *pati-fad- ‘ ask for". In present bases -ad-a 
is replaced by -ya- of which the -y- may be absent. Hence pajya-, 
later paja-, E 12.19 pajyandau viri ne ysurru yande “he is not angry 
with a beggar ”, JatS. 20 r 3 pajamdar brramam “ begging Brahman ”, 
P 2834.36 hana pajaca strriya “blind beggar woman". Below 
P 2801.27 pajt tsve “he went begging". Pret. JatS. 20r 4 pajiste, 
5 r4 khu ua à ludrrai cu haska pajaiste “ when thus the hunter came 
who asked for his tusks”. Below P 2781.4 pajaistamdd, Domoko 
doc. A 4.2 pajestamd:. Pres. 3 sg., E 13.42 pajatid. 

8. dinva “ milch ”, Av. daenu-. Ch 00266.145 dint güha’. 

9. ksam'da pret. to ksam- “ please ”. 
12. byaha “hunting”. P 2025.173 byaha netsué “he went out 
7, P 2957.49 byahayst, JatS. 31 v 1 byehayse, 27 r 1 byehaysam 
ur., Ch 00266.97 bahaysa “ hunter” (-dysa as in hīnāysa- 
1”, Avestan mavaza-, MidParth. nāvāz “navigator’’). So 
BSOS., VIII, 925, 1. 23, bihayst hime u jauysi “ he becomes 


and a warrior ۰ 
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13. hasürü. From JatS. 29 v 1 husure še bemhye bemda “a husure 
upon a tree” and JatS. 31 v 2 ttt aha barste hasure viysämje stana 
* then he shot you, a hasura in the pool", it is clearly some quarry 
and probably a bird. 

14. padamja “ custom ". So in P 2928.7 nara nave nva gütiaira 
tta tia khu padaja ste ‘ he took a wife according to his gotra, as is the 
custom ”. 

15. Aja loc. sg. “own”, E hiviña, P 3510.10. 10 hiña ۰ 

18. khajauita, JatS. 34173 khejautte “° tired", with -autta as in 
suhautta, dukhautta, ksamautta. Base khaj-, khij-, khej- “ be tired", 
Kha. 1, 13, 148 r 4 akhijandatetina päga’ “ power of not being wearied ”. 

18. pavam “ dust ”. P 3513 69 v 3 pamnakyau jsa = Skt. dharani- 
rajair ''earth-dust". P 2025.41 pavanakd, P 2956.23 patanaka, 
P 2787.26 pavana nihara dūma. 

19. pasta cimdye. Pres. parya-, pret. pasta- “ to be pleased to” 
with inf., honorific, as MidPers. framütan. Many examples are given 
BSOS., TX, 535. Others are P 2957.58 parya vaste, P 5538 a 24 
parygmina baste, P 3513 13 v 1 pasti uysdisd, P 2957.71 pasta pasave, 
P 2787.84 pastai basti. 

20. In the Old Javanese Ramayana, the Kakawin Rama, 3.38, 
the maharsi provides food by magic. 

21. havitiya here only and unexplained. 

23. sara = Skt. é. P 3513 43 v2 sa’ myamja sira represents 
an etymology of mamjuérri. P 3513 69 r 2 puña sira 184 u brrifigma 
ba’ yd = Skt. 3.63 éri-punya-jvalanäkula-raimi-jalaih (with var. lect. 
teja-jvalana). The adj. $araa- occurs Ch 00267.56 sara drüna be'mafia 
“fortunate, healthy, prosperous ", P 2787.63 sara isastg drrüna 
“fortunate, happy, healthy ". Cf. düraa- from dara- above P 2801.2. 

24. najsauste “ he showed ". - Vajr. 43 b 3 najsugtà = P 4099.402 
nüjsusta, P 4099.277 nujsvaste, Ch ii 004, 8 v 1 nijsásia. Pres. nijsva- : 
P 4099.150 nijsvatia; P 3013 49r4 nijsvgfiam<dim> = Skt. 24 
midaréasslarah, P 3513 490r 2 hauva nijsugne = Skt. 22 prabhavaya- 
manah, Ch. ü 002, 140 r 4 nijsvafiare = Tib. bstan-to ‘ explained ۰ 

24. aurasà “ report”. Frequent aùrāsä hasdà “ letter of informa- 
tion”. Pret. below P 2781.93 aurastämdi, P 2957.154 avrastai, E 24.92 
oraste; Pres. E 13.28 ۰ š ۲ 

25. bvestä “he rode". Below P 2783.31 bva’stt, E bu 
Both & and e are secondary for a, cf. below P 2783.1 pva styg “ te; 
beside JatS. 9 r 3 pvestyu ; P 2783.90 na’std, intransitive; P 
pyasta “ he spoke" = Ch 00266.150 pyesta. 
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25. sugna “in the morning, to-morrow ". P 2958.58 (Asoka and 
Yagas) sugna ysai ysai hà tti kimalai bisi rrumdà pyamisé ttüdämda 
"in the morning early they all brought a head before the king ” 
(= Divy&vadüna, p. 382). P 2741.18 u segna kalai hà aù gavan 
viraşta parauta haudem “ early in the morning I gave the commands 
to the ügüs ”, P 2834.26 t svang usaq ysat astri anirüdhà ttye nada 
mu$da! brriya navaysye cwara g lasta pattara asthiye “ then early in 
the morning the äcärya Aniruddha, pleased with the man’s favours, 
put on the clothes and took the staff and bowl". In svana we have 
a derivative of sv- attested in svt “ to-morrow ” = Olran. *svah, 
Skt. $vas, in which - > -ai > -ah is preserved long in a monosyllable, 
a change I had proposed to see also in the š of basiviragsat, J RAS., 
1939, 116. | 

28. prrara “ nature, true state of affairs”. Ch. ii 002 7 v 2 prara 
= Skt. prakrti = Tib. ran-béin. P 2957.143 tt? prrari gudamda mera 
pyatsi rahesd “ then they told the state of affairs, the secret, before 
her mother". P 3513 5412 dvaéa’ prrare “ nature of the äkäéa ”. 
Adjectival prrarasta “ having the nature of". In compounds -vrrara, 
Ch ii 002 7 v 4 éilisgmaÿsa-vrrarä = Skt. slesma-prakrtiko. The older 
form is pratara Kha. 1, 185a B 2, 6 and Leumann, N 90.27 pratare 
jsa tiuséa, cf. P 3513 15 v2 prrarasta tigsaug “ natural vacuity 
($ünyata) ". So -atara-, like -agara- -akara-, > -ara-: tlatara (see 
on şîkû below 30) = itara “ partridge”, Median rérapos, jara (= Skt. 
yakrt) = gyagarra “liver”, ysaratare = ysararä “goldsmith” in 
Staël-Holstein roll 40 ysarrarà kharusai “the goldsmith Kharusai ” 
(80 with ru). 

29. ysye “ he took by force ”, below P 2801.39 2 sg. pret. E 25.464 
ysütandà. P 2741.99 cvai jsüm va cimga rrumda hiya hg:nà va mu’ édi’ 
ya vaut jsüm trrika bisa ysyämdä -pidaka dstamna “ what was the 
Chinese king's favour (— present) for the Khan, the Turks carried 
it off altogether, the letter and the rest”. Pres. ysän- Kha. 0013 
c(6) B 1 gamuna ysint > ndà > “ robbers carry off, Suvarnabhasa 
(Konow) 63b 4 hausindd ysünindà = Skt. haranti. To Av. zyG, 
OP. dyà-. 

29. jvem “ I lived". Below P 2783.93 jve “ he lived ”, E jutándà 
“they lived". Participle JàtS. 5 v 4 bise موز‎ ksir-my@fia “all the 
living in the land”; gen. sg. Ch ii 002, 140 5 juttye vire = Tib. 
hcho-ho, JatS. 26 r 3 brrahmadattà juttai rrumda “ while Brahmadatta 
lived". Pres. P 2781.25 jui “ you live" 2 sg. above; P 2801.9 jvime 
“ living ”. 
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30. sikd “young (of human, animal, or bird)". JatS. 24 v1 
dva makala sika “two young monkeys", Ch ii 003 4r 6 stkalakam 
gen. pl. = Skt. balandm ‘ children ", JatS. 29 v 2 ttere şake ‘ young 
partridges", N 169.3 itatara ssikü “ young partridge” (wrongly 
explained by Leumann and Konow, Saka Studies, s.v.). P 2834.534 
tir sv avijyade suka hamye mira jsa pyäste “ then the young blind 
` child forgot, he spoke with his mother ". If sirka is the older form, we 
have sir- with adj. suffix -ka, cf. JatS. 11 r 2 swmarka “ tender ”, 
stimdra- < Skt. sukumüra. 

31. hauste “fetched ", pret. to haus- = Skt. kar- “ take away ۰ 

32. bīda “ got, found, felt". Intervocalic -d- indicates an older 
-nd-, hence *binda-. Is this from *abi-gun-, Av. günaoiti, etc. ? 
P 3510.10. 10 prarà hifia aysmya bide “he experienced the nature in 
his own mind ”’, ‘below P 2783.58 bidamda, P 2781.26 kşa rma bidamda 
“ they felt shame”. Vajr. 27 a 2 (unrecognized) sa’ samfía skaddhva = na 
bidi. No present base has been noted. 

82. şa’ sta “ prepared ". Below P 2783.55 gvihà: rrm sa’stamdd 
ite “ they prepared butter". Pres. base not noted. 

34. bajsgna “ with a club (t) ”, as instr. sg. to bujsvara, E bajsvarra 
“ pestle ”. 

35. vadimdä “made”, *ava-dam- beside pa-dam- “make”. 
Ch ii 002, 144 v 5 zruš; jsa vadida = Tib. nas-las byas-pa “ made from 
barley ", JatS. 10r2 nena raysäyana vadida ‘ made of the elixir 
nectar", P 2936.6 à và vg kauthaira htsam jsd vadaidi ste ‘ or it is 
an axe made of iron ", Ch 00266.54 raysäya jsa vadeda “ made of the 
elixir ۰ l 

36. dyü “beats”, Pres. dvya-, P 5538 b 70 duya 2 sg. imperat., 
Ch c. 001, 978 uysdyüma “ I expel" (BSOS., IX, 534). The form dyü 
as P 4099.123 jstna ju “ he lives a life” with jū, E jūtä “ he lives ”. 
Below P 2783.35, 36. 

39. pūdä“ brought up ”, if it is for pade P 2801.68. But P 4099.166 
ystra ysaya jsa puda, ayausta, Ch 00268.166 himgme jimgyi jsa pudi, 
P 2897.30 ysathvaujsai puda, P 2782.32 tti vira üisühi: pudamda 
vasve uvārä, S 2469.7 puña kusilà mila pudämdi hvāşti, P 3510.10. 10 
hamüme jimgya jsa puda ttithatta-vrrard, indicate a meaning 
‘produced ”. 

41. düna “ bow ". Ch ii 002, 128 v 4 kuysye dufie mañamdÿ “ like 
a crooked bow" = Skt. dhanu-skandha, Tib. Akhrums béin-du. 
Ch 00266.170 (Sudhana-avadàna) kädana bart düna püna bina marsala 
hav ta “ a sword must be carried, bow, arrows, lute, hammer, spear ", 


. woen 


( 
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= P 2957.113 parasa batrat düni marsala diéta ‘ axe must be carried, 
bow and hammer in the hand", E 25.279 durna, NPers. durüna 
" bow ”. 

41. nà'yüm, pres. caus. *ni-šad-. Below P 2781.85 nà' ya “ build ۰ 

43. sari “valour”, -ï abstract suffix, as krrafi “ gratitude ”, 
arafs “ingratitude”, jadt “folly”, viépasti “confidence”, iávari 
“lordship”, 7 

44. āhau:rrjè fem. to &haurrda, from the context “ unfailing, 
sure" or the like. P 2896.41 pajsyau jasta beysau jsa ähaurrda, 
P 2958.140 ahaurrji dm ttà hasdi’ yine, P 2958.20 rrevi érkdfia nave 
rriña ahgğrrji hve’, Ch i 0021 a. 17 Ghaurrja hvāmdi aytksyaude, Jats. 
26 r4 ahurrja aérwàüdà vyasthanaiya brrastat. 

44. gachamda, the first letter is not clear, ba is perhaps more 
likely. In P 2025.44 we find bach- : bachadg bahya “ waving trees ", 
so P 2956.26. From gach- we find Ch ii 002, 125 v 2 gachanam jsa 
“in misery " = Tib. gduns, P 2958.11 *hinalai rrispürà hun gachgnar 
byäta himye “ the suffering of Prince Kunala was remembered ". 

45. Sanda, E ésunda = Skt. Sunda “ elephant’s trunk ”. 

45. murrde “ crushed" > *mr-n-. Below P 2781.28 murrdämda, 
Pres. mur-, murr- = Tib. brfis-pa “ press ", Ch 003, 37 v 5 salisGmajsa 
gami müräka. Cf. Ch i 00218, a 13 harbisam rramdam hye vamuraki 
rre “ king, vanquisher of all kings ”. 

45. krriye, only here: -rtya- pte. to -arg- in hamgriya-, hamgrita. 
Hence a base karg-, perhaps to kar-, kart- “ cut off”. 

4T. pacena, paca “ covering (1) ". P 3513 67 r 2 pacanüm = Skt. 
chädayämi “I cover". Below P 2781.66 pacifia 2 Sg. pres., pte. 
pacasta-. P 2910.31 khva ja carau pvista pacai, see below on P 2801.68. 
For -ad-a- *pacad-a- > pac-, see above on pajaista P 2801.8. 

47. pytiva “ removed ”. Below P 2783.53 disat pyü “ ita chowry 
was removed ”. E 6.102 biééa śśandā rrasta hamamgga hàrüskà harbiséa 
pyütà “the whole earth straight, level, all hindrance (1) removed ”. 
It may therefore be *pativag-, Balöčī gwajag “remove”, OPers. 
vaj- “pull out”: pyüta < *pati-vaxta- ? 

4T. pada “she removed ", *apa-ar-. 

48. pünä “arrow” does not suit, and the word does not occur 
elsewhere. The meaning “ opening ” is a conjecture. Is it connected 
with pyüta- 1 

50. jse = jsata “he slew”, E jsate. Below P 2783.75 ajsa 
“unharmed ". 

54. hamda “among”, hamda garam “in the mountains” older 
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hamdamna = Tib. nan-du “in”, E handarna. Ch 00266.9 hada 
epyauysü bahyd “in the blossoming trees”, ibid., 36, hada hauskya 
bahya “ in the dry trees ۰ 

55. mümja “ abode ". The same suffix occurs in damgya- (Acc. sg. 
damgyo) = Skt. damana, padamja “ custom”, cf. E 24.37 damgye 


* gift” gen. sg. 

56. hamgvamda “ they met": hamgu- belongs to three verbs 
(1) hamgve “he feared” pres. hamgtijs-, (2) hamgve “he met", 
present base hamgijt = samagamu . . . bhaveyya, P 2781.68 


hamgva’, (3) P 2790.97 hamgvare “ they heed " to hamgu', hamgista. 

57. saläta plur. to sala “ speech, word ”. 

DT. ysatsa’ga perhaps > *zaiían-kara- “ making hateful”. For 
8 kept, cf. E pasa fit “ powers " beside pûta fi. The base zatš- is found 
in P 5538 b 70 ysatsta = Skt. dvesi “ hateful ” = E ysdsta- (confused 
by Leumann with ysüs-). 

58. hamgrrautta: E 6.47 ttiyà hamgrautta harbiééa ssaya u pata 
balysu vistata “ then all the Sikyas assembled and stood before the 
Buddha". P 2786.234 mvaisda’ hagrrauttai u ge sata. Pres. hamgrih-. 
P 2786.238 rrvi parau hagrrihämävari. See below on P 2781.26. 

58. vadastai ‘right through" +7. Ch ii 002, Trl u vadgsta 
hodàtà sala vı bure mygnai güráte “ and right through to seventy years 
is called middle age ” = Skt. madhyamah saptatim yàvat. P 2798.180 
vidásti vidasti pihaistri “ they fled right away in various directions و"‎ 
P 2741.98 viri Gna vidasta hàysi tsve “ thence right away he went far ۰ 
Hence *vara-tara- “further”, cf. budaru, budara, buda “more” 
from buru. 

59. ttüryam gen. pl. "their". Below P 2781.18, 62, 68 ۵ 
“that” = sara (Konow, Saka Studies, p. 49), with g > a. P 2801.64 
tiürye gen. sg. “her”. 

61. na’stya °“ appointed, destined ", fem. to a pto. in -#aa- added 
to ptc. nà'sta- “ put”. For the form, cf. also Ch. cvi 001, 14 ñüstye 
* he bound up ". 

64. savaya loc. sg. + 1, 65 savaya loc. sg., 67 sava aco. sg. “ box ۰ 
Konow mentioned & suggestion of Morgenstierne to connect with 
NPers. sabad “ basket, box ", Armen. sapat, sapatak (Hübschmann, 
Armen. Gram., p. 236), Syriac spt-. Khotanese sava may represent 
*sapati-, *sapata-. The word has been noted only here. 

` 64. pyan- "cover, enclose", pret. pyanda-. Ch Hñ 002, 56 
pygfiafig = Skt. püranat, Tib. gan-bar blugs-la. Perhaps *pati-kan-, 
cf. NPers. àgandan “ to fill, stuff ”. 
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64. parauéa’rd “make sink, diown" 2 pl. imperat. Caus. to 
paraugs-, P 3513, DT v 1 tina. parauysamda satva “ beings sinking in 
the sea", JatS. 15 v 2 ttaja parauysgndat vaska dukhà, Kha. 0013 
c (6) B 2 paroysde. 

66. gvahgfia loc. sg. “in a hut". P 3510.37 padmaysina külari 
pated ~ éira. guahe afi aiii thüna “ lotus seat, pavilion (Skt. kutagara) 
then, good dwellings, various places ", JatS. 3211 ysdystfia guahana 
stim “being in a dwelling of grass”, corresponding to the Pali 
pannasala- “leaf hut, boughshed”. Hence gvaha is > "vivaha-, 
vah- “ to dwell". 

67. vastaranyam (-yām = -yau used for -ām gen. pl.) : st $c replace 
Skt. st. JatS. 22 v 4 vascarnd = Skt. vistarana “detailed account ”. 
P 2787.156 (Skt. text) vaiscaram = vistaram “ in detail ”. 

67. uysgausiai “he opened it”. P 2906.27 aysgaustd, B 6.32 
uysgusta, pres. uysgunīndä. Hence uz-gun-. The opposite is hamgun- 
“cover up". Ch ii 002, 148r2 hamgüngfià = Tib. g-yog-par byaho 
“cover”. Pret. P 2809.27 hamgaustä. P 2906.27-8 khu ji carau 
pistä pace hamgaustà na va haruñe | aysgaustà stam sam ttaña beda 
hamye ksgmà rrümdà imdà “as when one puts a cover on a lamp, 
covered up it shines not, but being uncovered at that time the same 
instant it gives light”. Ch ii 002, 150 v 2 hamgustd. 

68. jtéaka “girl”. Ch 00266, 114 jisaka = P 2025.177 ji$ka = 
P 2957.64 (same text) strriyà “ woman, female ". P 2834.41 brasiä sa 
dahaka ysg à jiákà “ she asked, Has a boy been born or a girl?” 

68. päde“ he reared her "', cf. Mahābhārata (Poona critical edition), 
I 8.9 jagrähatha muntsresthah kypavistah puposa ca ‘then the best 
of sages took her and filled with compassion reared her up i 


P 2781 


2. ksumdg-bädva, fem. nom. sg. In compounds -aa- is represented 
by -à- Ch ii 004, 3 v 2 sava-yana, E 2.75 myana-indryiya. For va, 
cf. above P 2801.8 dinva güha:. Cf. Skt. vara-yogyä and Herodotus 
capÜévos yépou pair, dvôpos pain, Vergil tam matura viro, 
‘Horace tempestiva viro. 

3. da “ appearance”, da &irka “ good to look at ”, below P 2783.70 
da éürà “ a hero in appearance ”. da for dya, dye, older déta-, instr. sg. 
dyena. P 3513. 6 v 2 dyena ۰ 

4. ge “she lay, stayed”, pret. to E śśete “he lies”. Below 
2183.48 bîra £d “he lay prostrate”, ibid., 87, tye jeat $a ñauste 
* through him he lay defeated ". 
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5. samam “common” = samäna-. Or is it samäm = samau 
“agreement ”, cf. E 24.133 samai yidamda ? 

5. prrahajanaustà “ character of a lay man (prthagjana) ”, abstract 
in -auítà to adj. -austa-. Cf. also P 2787.117 prrahajana asa’rya, 
P 2790.138 prrahijam hve, P 4099.146 prrahüjana, E 13.32 prahujana, 
P 2956.52 prrihajinyau hvandyau. 

5. karvinaa- “ belonging to the surrounding parts of’, karavinaa-, 
to kara- “ outside ", adjectival P 5538 a 20 kara kitht “in the environs 
of the city " (construed like English mid). Another adj. derivative is 
karaja-, P 5538 a 8 karajt baysgà hognda “ numerous men outside ۰ 

6. kara, gen. sg. kare < *karaä- “ circle ” from kara-. 

6. hamdrrauyst “flying”. P 3513 80 v 1 hadrrauysya tsüma 
asa’ “going flying in the sky” represents the iryapatha of 
Mahävyutpatti 212 wvthdyasabhyudgamya. P 2957.61 (Sudhana- 
avadana) asa’ hamdrraysi tsuğ “ she went flying in the air ", Ch ii 004, 
lv2 u hamdrrauysya tsüma, Kha. 1, 103, lr4 hamdrauyst orfia 
“ flying in the sky ". Cf. P 2957.155 tiye aéa’-vamdana hastdnaupira 
tsve “ he went to Hastinapura by the path of the sky ". 

T. büfiakya “talk”. -kya, cf. Ch ii 002, 148 r 2 dyakya “ sight ”, 
P 2956.4 spyakya- "flower", 10 gaysgkye “reed”, 3 bavjakye 
“ sparrow ”, 34 saudakye “ ravens” paysanvakyà “ side ”, 19 brriyakyg 
“dear”, 26 brriytinakye “dear”, 36 rüsanakye “bright”, below 
P 2783.91 jsänakya. bū- “ask, speak respectfully”, Sanghäta-sütra 
4.9 sarvasürä bütà = Tib. kun-tu dpah gsol-ba ''Sarvasüra asked 
(= said politely)”, see Konow, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogv. 11 (1938), 
10. JatS. 27 r 2 büvamde gusta “ they asked for flesh ". Below P 2783.51 
yuda nera jsa büfie “he made speech with his wife ", ibid., B2, nera 
jsp büfie yamde “ he makes speech with his wife". Perhaps also below 
P 2781.75 bgfüm jsa. 

T. aravi “enmity to her", cf. E 20.14 tterà aratu yande kho 
date 


T. pherde "speaks". Only here; perhaps pher- denominative 


from phàr-, as beräte “ he makes rain ”, from bāra- “ rain ”, connected 


with phara “ speech ". 


8, 9. hugvgna “ at all", after a negative, similarly na... gedna __ 


passim. Ch. 0048.28 guana ni byihi “ gets not at all”, P 3513, 67 r2 
mi pacanüm basde’ gugna = Skt. na cchàdayümi tat papam ; ibid., 
48 r 4 baudhacittà na hanä$ÿma hairsti guäna = Skt. bodhiyi citi ma 
jatu vimuhyeta, Vajr. 41 b 3 ni ja na ayari hugvana. Below-P 2781.85 
na jsäm tha vahgnä gena “ you will not sink at all ”. 


> 
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8. khu sau. ... Obscure passage. hamise kina “for the sake of 
intercourse ” (abstract from hamtsa ?) ; paras? “ service ” = parso ; 
bisavgnü gen. pl. to bisvara- “ kinsman ” (cf. for -nū P 3513, 74 r4 
hvamdgnü rre “king of men", ibid., 75 r1 ba'ysjnüu), with n < m 
as above P 2801.34 bajsgna, püna “ arrow ", older E. pürna-; Kha. 
1.115, 2 A 4 teinu “four” gen. pl. ; or is it *bisvard nu “ a kinsman 
of theirs " ? 

ll. ssa-tcj mg fia “ hundred-eyed " fem. adj. 

11. aha “ female deer (1) ". This animal is needed in the context, 
Elsewhere äskä renders Skt. mrga and (adj.) aina. 

18. pathi, pathiyä Or 9609.5 v 7 (Suvarnabhäsa) = Skt. prativirata- 
“ drawn back”. 

15. parajausta. For par-, para-, pari-, cf. Ch ii 002, 138 v1 
parvaste — 'ripens" = Tib. smin,  parajüstauda = Skt.  veslila 
“ surrounded ", parigeé opt. 1 sg. = Skt. pravartayeyam. Hence 
*parjud- “to fight ”. 

16. gaijà mura, etc., quoted with wrong translation ZDMG., 92 
(1938), 584. 

16. munda “lump, mass", P 5538 a 70 drrai manda tra hamye 
kga’ st kent hala; “ three lumps of jade amounting to 601 kin ” [kina = 
Chinese JF kin “ catty ’’], Ch ii 002, 8 v 3 manda. 

16. ttrralau: scribes at times confused lau, lo with lat, so that 
in rarely attested words decision is difficult. Ch ii 002, 13v2 has 
tralo = Skt. trapus “tin” [BSOS., IX, 543, is to be corrected] ; 
adj. trralinaa-. In the Tibetan (F. W. Thomas, A Ramayana Story, 
p. 208), we find : “ He then threw a red iron ball, which Pada’s father 
took for food ; having eaten it, his heart was burned and he died.” 

17. rausia “red”, E. rřusta-, 23.309 rrusta-vrahauna “ red- 
garbed’’, 23.329 rrusto cilo “ red clothes ”. 

17. raute jsa “ eagerly”. Since t represents palatalized z, a form 
*rautayā should give raute and *rauta can be explained from rauk- 
to “ desire” as in parriigka ‘ passion”, parruste 3 sg. “ desires ”, 
Sogdian (in NPers.) Gruyda “ greedy” (Henning, BSOS., X, 103). 
Then *rauta < *rauyti-. A different word occurs P 2893.149 ba ttgma 
sauhīya rrautà = kusta a list of plant names (kustà is “ costus ”). 

17. tirramaste for *ttumaste “he swallowed ", E. ttumalste. It is 
possible that subscript -rra- should be written for -u-, but more 
probably the scribe has blundered here and in JàtS. 4 r 2 pasve ayalà 
ttrame'ste ‘‘ he swallowed the hot iron ball". 

18. samvara “ disguise”. In E. samvara “ restraint", a technical 
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Buddhist term. Konow suggested “ restraint ”, indicating a monk's 
conduct. Cf. Ramayana 3.46.2 parivrajaka-rüpa-dhrk. 

19. nüdà “ she offered ", pres. below P 2781.79 nvidà “ offers ", 
*anu-bar- or *ni-bar-. JàtS. 3013 cettÿmene nuda? rene jambvi vire 
“ he offered the cintamani jewel in Jambudvipa ۰ 

20. damfia “in the house ", loc. sg. to E. damäna-. Not noted 
elsewhere. š 

20. ¢ “ one" < *aiva-. Perhaps also below P 2783.31 u hamdarye 
š khari (svà “ she went to one other ass ”. 

21. nvdg- (in the text nvās- is a misprint) “ cry aloud ”, beside 
nüé-, nues. E nvaéfindà, P 2957.55 nvagiru = Ch 00266.106 nusada = 
P 2025.166 nvaéauda. JàtS. 37 r 4 nvasümde. Below P 2783.2 nvāsä ` 
“noise”, ` 

21. natca ma, E nätca-üna, N 105.37 nütcavüna “ senseless ۰ 

21. áatcampha. Ch ii 008, 105 v 3 aysmyija šatcapha junda “ it 
overcomes mental troubles" = Skt. manasa samsrristam. P 2956.31 
śe ge’ tsida bahyau brriye jsa śatcapha. Also P 2786.196 éaphida 
“ troubled? and below P 2781.34 ś@vakşā “dispute”: هی‎ = 

‘associated with ۰ 
vz 22. darà. dama: adj. “ broken ” = Tib. chag-paht, sb. “ part ”. 
With jambo, dard may precede or follow and renders Skt. dvtpa 
“continent, division". As pleonasm or bendiadys P 2787.161 dara 
jabi? dvipa. 

22. ratstamda “ they roamed (1) ". P 3513, 63 v 2 (Suvarnabhasa) 
klesam’ jsa rristäna aysmüna = Skt. klesa-vyakula-cetasad. P 3513, 
29 r 2 cu bisva davafiva samahanvd rristya ° dygma = varai hajvattivija 
pargma ham{rlbida. Is ratsta- connected with Av. razt- “ go” (with 
_t- rather than 0 according to Duchesne, BSOS., X, infra)? 

22. pa’ysdrga, E 24.25 jūhānā storu uysnora balysu vite küscdna 
ysiru | paljsargga harbissa hua nda. 

24. haphva-jsem “ with closed (1) eyes " : hamphva- ‘ held together, 
put together". Above P 2781.16. Below P 2781.58 érkañai hamphve 
styüdä “ he held her firmly in his arms ", JatS. 13 r 1 erakaña hamphvai 
“ you held in the arms ”, P 3518, 71 v 2 -s- pres. cu jstfig ttt hamphiiside ~ 
juna = Skt. vadhyaé ca samyujyisu jwilena. For phüj-: phuta-, 
cf. P 2790.33 paphūjirau, P 2031.5 hwyasakà jsa paphüjiraw “ join 
with Hiryäsaka ”, JàtS. 27 v4 paphvai rrumde kithe cevyai “ you 
held (1) the king, conveyed him back to the city ". 

^ pe “eye”, JatS. 17v1 süjsamdä-jsaima ‘ burning-eyed 
(tigress) ”, P 3513, 68 v 2 virülya-jsima “ beryl-eyed " = Skt. vatdirya 
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...lecana-. Intervocalic tc > js, see ZDMG., 92 (1938), 589. 
P 2892.174 siya tcem ‘ white part of eye”, P 3513, 20 v 3 tiena cu 
am mq salva tcem mañäre, Ch ii 004, 3r 3 jfidninar icai " eye of 
knowledge ۰ . ۱ 

25. ysamgarä. Ch ii 002, Tr 3 = Skt. pravayaso = Tib. rgan-po 
“old”. Or 11252 (36) A 5 achänai ysamgarä “ ill and aged ”. Below 
P 2783.21 ysagarä, JàtS. 6 r 2 tta khu basa’ ysamgard phuda * bahyà 
pastiste “ just as in the forest an old hollow tree burns ”. 

95. uma “ you ” 2 pl., N 76.11 uma, E uma gen. pl., umyau instr. 
plur. ama “ you ” passim, P 2781.36, 41 ; P 2025.74 ; ami Ch 00269.25, 
26, P 2790.100 ; amat P 3513, 7513; tmi P 2790.14, 100; adjectival 
P 2741.112 amaja, P 2790.58 imajai ; Ch 00269.65 amgni. | 

26. caistaka ^ youthful". P 3513, 63 r 4 (Suvarnabhasa) cistiye 
jsa = Skt. tärunya. Ch ii 003, 34r 1 ysäda paskyash cista padimi 
“it makes the aged youthful again”; P 2957.113 cats ha pa-sse 
ti kaidari 1 ave “ then five hundred youthful kinnaris came thither ۰ 
E 4.62 biá$ü drūņā cista kde. 

26. hamgrrihya:rà “hold up, back”, cf. P 2801.58 hamgrrautta. 
Ch ii 002, 102r3 üchainai hiya pa uskyastà hamgrthana “ the gick 
man’s leg must be held up ” = Tib. nad-pa rkan-pa dgug, P 2786.215 
parauvd hagrrthafia “ the commands must be obeyed (?) ", P 2786.238 
rr parau hagrrihämävai, P 2739.42 ita bautta tta naule 2 máfiada | 
güjsabaija saunau raysme | na ma hagrrihaka $aira. 

26. brraukala. Kha. vi 4, 1b 5 > ci hvaram>d<ai> braukalü 
spaldte “ if one's right eyebrow twitch ”. 

26. vaskatsta here only. Below P 2783.29 haskaistat ; E päskälsta 
“oul”. 

26. ksü'rma “shame”. P 5538b51 ksüramai = Skt. lajjà, 
ibid. 52, aksärma = Skt. nirlajja. P 2022.61 ksdrmar ma hamyaa 
* he had no shame ۰ 

29. cambva. JatS. 15 < 5 varadà rraga bamhya cambva 0 
“(mountain stream) tearing away trees, bushes, and herbs of the 


1 Cf. E 21.12 kho huska banhyä handarna silsté phuva "as a dry hollow tree 
burns within ". How are phuva and phuda connected ? 

1 kaidari, P 2957.65a kidara, ibid. 96 kaidara, Ch 00266.110 kidarrod loc. pl. 
Ch o 001, 1052 kinargna gen. pl, P 2782.57 kimnara, P 2026.119 kedhara (in a Skt. 
dharani), P 2957.149 kaidharà re ۳ Kinnara king ”. Skt. -n- and -nn- wero replaced 
by nd, md, d, as also Ch 00266.141 dada name of a king = Divyävadäna Dhana = 
P 2957.98 dhana rrümda. E sandávüta “ sannipüta ” = Ch ii 002, 17 r.3 samdvenü 
üchai. E vavanna-, P 2022.88 vavamda = Skt. upapanna. ` 

2 naule “ drama ”, E 5.98 nalaa-, Skt. näfaka- in Tib. no-le, see BSOS., VIII, 935. 
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bank ”. P 2957.53 cambvafià vahatsta ‘ he went down into the thicket ” 
= Divyavadana, p. 443, 1. 10 puspa-phala-vitapa-gahanam asrtya. 

29. grrqfia “in the field (?) ". Perhaps, cf. P 2893.223 grrefia 
bäjinaña رر‎ in a vessel of clay (2) ۰ 

29. ve “ scatters ” (read stam ve), > *eapati: *ovi > ve? But 
elsewhere sowing is expressed by ker-: E 23.125 kerindi, Or 11344 
(8) 8 ganama-keram “‘ wheat-sowers ۰ 

32. jau “fight”. Above P 2781.22 jauya ; jvirau 2 pl. optative 
" fight". Suvarpabhása 32 a 2 gyau = sangrama-. 

9D. jsgme’ “humble”. Ch ii 003, 14 r3 jsaunikyi, FM 25, 1.4 
patà balysu jsonauta vdstüta, Kha. i 302a, 214 daéagrivä jsondta, 
P 2787.174 jsänakya, Ch ii 002, Olr3 jsünakyi. Below P 2783.91 
jsgnakya. P 2908.96 pyamtsat jsgnakyt na sta. 

36. gthya:rä “help”, Pres. gih-, pret. gista-. P 3513, 68r4 
asldam hayunäm gthna = Skt. 3.58 päpa-mitragama (Tib. = sangama), 
P 2025.84 krrañt estauma gîhana “by help of the enduring of 
gratitude ”, P 2026.28 bhavafià gina “ by help of bhävana "', P 2022.39 
gilidas 3 pl., Ch i 0021b, B 15 sg devatta gitig 3 sg., Ch ii 004, 1v 1 
satdà gihaka daivatta, Š 5212.45 tiyaq gista jsa maista baiysüsti bvīryau 
“by help thereof may they attain the great bodhi ". 

38. fiäpye “it is known”. P 2910.13 khvai na hakhiysg nà ñapaq 
* go that its number is not known". P 2025.247 nyäpäka, Or 9609, 
55 v 3 nydpiya = Skt. upasamkramisyati will approach ”. 

38. ayem “ mirror ”, E aydna-, loc. sg. agáfía, atiña. In the Tibetan 
also, loc. cit., p. 201, the monkey fastens on a mirror to his tail. In 
the Old Javanese Ramayana 6, 170, the monkey puts leaves around 
his neck (kuném topaydntasawita kita rondon ténérana). 

39. paysgña adj. “recognizable”, *paysdn-ya-. Ch 00268.183 
avaysgie = Ch 00277, verse 31 avaysamdye “ unrecognized ”. 

40. aska jsà " mounts": aska = uska and jsé = jsdte, suggested 
by Konow. I had thought of comparing uskhajs-, askhajs-, iskhajs- 
"rise up", but, although sibilant with £ or kh is possible, the -à 
gets no explanation. Or is it uskhajsd + à (= dm “ them”)? 

41. khai. P 3513, 66 v 2 bisa bada khwai ysg^ fia = Skt. satatam 
dina-manasah “ever distressed". Cf. MidPers. yérak (Zaehner, 
BSOS., IX, 312, though the Khotanese form excludes his etymology), 
NPers. xtra “ turbid ۰ Ë 

42. pammarat “° knowledge, news, report of her". P 2959.53 
ilyàm pamart busta, P 2956.39 brrv pammara bauste, Staël-Holstein, 
roll 54 same pammarä bugne “but I know the report”. Verbal 
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Kha. vi 4, 1.2 ci bis spats bi nat maram pammarāñi “ if one's tongue 
throb, his death by poison is to be understood ". Ch 00269.100 hirvi 
ra và hird ni pammudä yudämdüm “ we could report nothing at all ”, 
P 2790.44 tti tta pammudamdia si . . . “ so we reported that . . ."' E 24.133 
ssamana aksvindi patdmarare sañi ju tcerd ttattika. 

4D. tè mg fiüm thamjüm, cf. E 21.37 tcev’mafia nu thiye pusso. 

45. sämdäm “ravens”, E ssunda. Below P 2781.49 samdala 
“young ravens ”, P 2956.34 saudakye raysara hada hauskam bahyau 
“ the ravens caw in the dry trees”. To Ossetic sunt, Wayi Sond “raven”, 
see Morgenstierne, Indo-Iran. Frontier Languages, ii, 548. 

46. hamgam. To be read ham gam “ quickly ". Or is it nominal 
*hamgama-, cf. Domoko A 4.2 mūra hamgàm vara vafia mahg bài 
miri pajisiamds 1 

48. sünäha: renders Skt. aruska Ch ii 002, 10 r 2 Tib. go-byed, 
the marking-nut, semecarpus anacardium = Skt. bhallataka. 

48. savarakd, only here. [A plant savarü is named in medical 
texts, P 2893.85, Ch ii 002, 100 r 1.] 

54. maspya loc. sg. “on the road". Below P 2783.31 maspya, 
JàtS. 25 r 4 byaudàmdà maspa haha “ they reached a broad road ”, 
Ch 0048, 57 astaga maspa “ the eightfold path”, Ch 00266, 68 ۸ 

54. kaista, 3 sg. pret. fem. “ considered, hesitated (?) ” to a base 
kart “ cut, decide ", or katt- “ think ”. 

58. erkañai. éraka-, érka- from éra with suffix -ka, -ña loc. sg. + 1. 
Below P 2783.68 éra “‘ in the arm ", E 25.511 bis erra “‘ in the arm ”. 
JatS. 26 v 4 khu pye purakà ke'ttà erakaña kastejw yne hmamge “ as 
& father cares for his son in his arms, he shows equal anxiety ", 
P 2958.20 rrevi érkdfia nave '' the king took him in his arms ”, Staël- 
Holstein, roll 71, sai khü stim hüswme hufiadar éräkaña stamd. 

58. pümye, here only. Is it a later form from pätäm- “ to cover, 
obscure" ? Hence püm- > *pytim- > pätām-, pyam-. 

59. sarvamdai, perhaps pres. pte. to a base sarv- which could 
represent an Olran. *srinv-, cf. below P 2781.60 darvā “ she dared " 
from *drénv-. 

59. stëma unexplained. It could represent stuna- “ pillar" but the 
context hardly permits it. 

60. darvā fem. 3 sg. pret. “she dared”, P 2786.203 darrvai, 
P 2958.100 dirve, P 2741.90 dirvem 1 sg., P 2741.60 ni dirvamda 3 pl. 
from *drinv-, beside darrau “ daring ۰ 

61. biysiye, Pres. biysamj-. Ch ii 002, 156 v 1 biysamjgfià — Tib. 
bkat tin, Vajt Tal baysamjgña = Skt. pragrahitavyam, s- pres., 
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JatS. 17 v 2 biystsamdai, Ch ii 002, 136 v 2 biysiótà. Pret. biystya- 
passim, P 5538 a 67. biyst yude, Ch ii 002, 126 v 5 biyst Bkàa = Tib. 
thebs “‘ seize ”. 

63. varı ha 
once ”, passim. 

63. parämdem 1 sg. pret. tica parümdem “I dispersed (?) the 
water". Mazar Tagh aiv 00170.5 utca parämdä, N 50.23 parafiata 
“ scatters (1) ”. 

. 64. pygmana “we fall", conj. 1 pL, to pat-. Below P 2783.19 
pi 9 sg. opt. 

64. néta inf. "to sit”, parya na’éta “ be pleased to sit”. On 
parya, see above on P 2801.19. 

65. ajimde “ brought, gathered”. JatS. 15 v 2 khu jsà ttai ajimdai 
huska vi rräja (for rramja) “ when you brought him to the dry shore ”. 
Pres. àjum-, Sanghäta-sütra 80 b 5 agumindà, later ajim- P 2790.109 
àjimüm, Or 11252 (3) 2 &jimyara. 

66. vi 2 sg. pret. intrans. “you are", väta +7, cf. an 2 sg. 
“ you came”, + = “ you are”. 

66. paciia 2 sg. pres. pacad- “ cover”, pacanüm 1 sg. = Skt. 
chadayami, see above on P 2801.47. 

68. hamgva’ “he met”, see above on P 2801.56. 

Tl. jind for jsinà “ quickly ۰ 

71. burvam (so read) " we will destroy”, -ām 1 plur. pres. ind. 
and conj., older -ümà, -üma, -ämane, from the base raup- “ sweep 
away", MidPers. rép-, NPers. rüb-, ruftan. E burüvafi “to be 
destroyed ”. - 

Tl. aüska “abode”, from *dvaskd-, for äva- > au-, see below 
P 2783.6 aüde “he desired" beside ataudändä “they desired” to 
à-küm-, and aünü “I reverence " to E àvun-. . 

73. tirramda hamya “could enter, cross”. As with transitive 
verbs the verb yan- “make” with the passive participle in the 
accusative, as yugu yanindd, expresses possibility, so with intransitive 
verbs does the verb hami- “become”; and it also expresses the 
impersonal “ it is possible ". P 3513, 70 r 1 hamkhista hime “ can be 
counted” renders Skt. ganetu . . . Sakya jfiatum. P 3513, 65 r 4 khu 
büri na ra parya himamde = Skt. yavac chakyam ca tat sarvam moksitum. 
P 2884.53 nd nd aú tsva hime “ I cannot go”. 

19-82. Àn obscure passage. 

74. ka’ inf. "to think (1) ". Cf. N 176.5 ci ke sajinda ggarami- 
-áastra. 


€ 


at once", vart, vari vd, vari sam, viri vat hà “at 
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74. páráa! yudem “ I did service ", beside parasi above P 2781.8 
denominative from parysa- “ servant”, cf. parse’ “he honoured", 
parsauda “they honoured ” = *paréy-. 

15. fitivd, perhaps *ni-uxtaa- “ accustomed, friendly (1) ۰ 

75. büflüm jsa “with words (*)", above on P 2781.7. 

76. aysmü ú. Or 8212 (162) *106, *109 uvi aysmá. 

76. Gra "fault" ; arra = Skt. aparadha. 

77. jaysarjimà “prophecy (1)", perhaps *yazakara-gaubmaa- 
“ sacrificial formula (1) ", OP. gaub- “ speak ۰ 

78. krrara possibly Skt. krüra ‘‘ savage, bloody (sacrifice) ۰ 

78. avart, negative to part, parua '' deliverance ". 

79. ks@’te 3 sg., unknown. 

81, 83. sanam “ supplication ". Below P 2783.60. JatS. ce 0 
sanau yudamde dukha-vi tvare “who cried out, made supplication 
very unhappily ”. E ssünau, cf. Konow, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogv., 
11, 78. 

82. haba, elsewhere hambä, hambata “ stage (of life) " <*hampdda-. 
dyàm may be 1 plur. to dy-, dvy- “ beat”, or ptc. dyana “ appearing ۰ 

82. رهگ‎ 83 savait “curse”, from Skt. éüpa-. Cf. vera below 
P 2783.20. 

83. patsa could = pyatsa “ before", then nai paisa śāvai haura 
“ do not give a curse before him (1) ". 

84. ähaurrda, above P 2801.44. 

84. D. Sen, The Bengali Ramayanas, p. 218, “ The stone floats 
on water," at the building of the bridge. 

86. bustamdä, 92 burste “ broken, split”, E burstä. P 2741.110 
tti tia gaicastà tta tta burstà “ so broken, so split". Kha. ii 29 0 B 5 
dristiyina ggart burstu yanimä “ I can burst the mountain of false 
views". Pres. 3 sg. JatS. 19 v 1 tta khu vira pamna urvarinai 
gard bursdä vaspristä “just as before the thunderbolt (vajra) the 
‘mountain of urvara bursts and is scattered ۰ 

88. halahaja, also JatS. 7 vl cu yudämdä halahaja ‘ who made 
tumult ”. 

89. pajsabrriyamdä, from *pati- and tcabrriya “broken”: tc 
intervocalic > js, of. güjsabrriya “ broken ۰ 

90. padamdamdà “they blew ", padàm- to padama- “ wind ". 

90. chadä “ chattering ". But in spite of ZDMG., 92 (1938), 588, 
the chada of E 8.32 hanasü hüni bramttà khoju ksürü chadä cannot 


be the same word. I found later P 4099.253 u tcadat ksära ۵ 
ysü ksüsta. 
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90. Aviyasam, P 2787.161 pharake và hviydsa u tirriyasa’nyg satva 
“many men and animals ", JatS. 15 r 4 hviyasai satva parauysamdai 
ysirkà “ human being drowning lamentably ۰ 

90. rathä, above P 2801.34, for older rrantha- “ noise ", cf. E 18.17 
rvinthat mästu uska sarbindá. Below P 2783.2. 

90. ttralapham, only here, epithet of wolves. 

91. naya “ sound ", base nad-, Ch ii 002, 153 r 3 u nyai vā ۵ 
"^ and a noise comes out from it”, Tib. sgra hbyun-ba. P 2896.4 sarau 
nayana “lion’s roar”. Ch ii 003, 42 r 4 gvgña skala u panàyüma = 
Skt. dhvani. Ch 00266, 12 tsakye pgnàyida “ the waterfalls resound ۰, 

91. rachanaï ‘‘ neighing ", only here. 

91. birtysya "shook". Kha. i 13, 144r2 bürriysütà = Tib. 
g-yos-so “ wavered ”. 

92. vaste, vasta “ throughout ”, passim. 

92. burste, see above P 2781.86. 


P 2783 


2. gaistà “ turned round ”, cf. P 2925.8 sa’ gaista khu dai hauskifía 
basa’. Below P 2783.68. ' | 

2. poa’sty " terrible", JatS. 12 v 2 pvestya, 9 r 3 peestyu, 17 r 1 
pvestyana eha “ from a terrific mouth ", 33r 2 pra scyana, derivative 
of pvesta- “ fear”, E puva'sta, puvalsta. 

2. nvasd “noise, cry”, E nvasa-, Ossetic vasun “to sound". 
Cf. above P 2781.91 hastgna hivi basa “ the trumpeting of elephants ۰ 

. 2. nadäm “ of the shouters”’, if it is pres. ptc. of the base nad- : 
*nadati > *nyd whence ny- > n-, as pajad- “ask”, pres. pajy-, paj-, 
see above P 2801.8. Hence *nyandaa- > *nadaa-, gen. pl. nadäm. 

3. grra, older grata = Skt. anuéäsana. P 2026.33 ba'ysüm hii 
grra parau hamura imda “he forgets the injunction and command of 
the Buddhas ”. P 2025.225 nàstye grra u tstye, P 2957.111 nûsî grra. 

4. pü “hear”, Ch ii 003, 45 r 5 pū = Skt. érnu, older pyü below 
P 2783.53, E ۰ 

4. thyautia " formerly ", passim. Ch ii 002, 132 v 1 thyauta = 
Tib. shar. But thyau “ quickly " P 3513, 65 v 4 = Skt. ksipram. 

6. ade “ he desired", from *ataude. Ch c. 001, 1056 Avanau 
ataudándà u ysustamds = Tib. gzuñs-pa-la müon-par bstod-do “ fully 
approve the spell". Kha. i 27a, 1 B 3 dtauda<nda>. Base à-küm-, 
beside à-kam-, pres. dytm- “ desire" ; ütama-, aiam, avam, “‘ desire ”. 
For àtau- > au-, cf. aüska > *àvaska above P 2781.71. 
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8. hüvathäta “ well-tr ined (?)”, P 3513, 80r3 aévaraja valaha 
astana pharaka = asa ksasta ysära tia hüvathäva uysmestd. 

8. ttümna “strong”, Ch ii 002, Tr 5 = Skt. sthüla = Tib. cheba 
“great”. Is this the source of Turkish tümän “10,000”, Agnean 
imam, Kuchean tumane, imane ? 

9. haryjinam tcarkyäm. The <na> may be unnecessary. It is 
absent also in P 2928.8 tcarkye haryauna varaste. But P 3013, 63 v 3 
has naharyindm tcarkäm kina = Skt. kridarativasac ca “ and devoted 
to sport and play ". 

9. parauita, Ch ii 002, 4 v 4 = Skt. sthita. 

9. še “ he lay”, above P 2781.4. 

9. mamjgüna, 10 mamja, 10 mumjakà “ ant”. Similarly in the 
Pali Jataka 386, the ant speaks. Is Pašto meat, méngai "ant" 
connected, or is it *mürnja- to MidPers. mor ? | 

11. pustakava . . . raga? obscure. pustaka could perhaps represent 
puspaka, the flying car of Kubera. 

12. sküta, occurs in two other places. Ch ii 002, 100 v 5 (the Skt. 
text of this folio has not been found) biji kütgfia sküta sapala nasphas- 
taña “ the sparrow is to be pounded up, and the . . . to be removed ”. 
Ch ii 003, 28 v 1 krimga sau para u sküta = Skt. kurkuta-rasa-yojanam. 

13. khatta “ laughs ", khan-, E khaninds “ they laugh ۰ 

14. büéara “ jesters (1) ", büéa- “jest”, *busakaraa- > büsaraa-, 
as P 2787.182 kīragara hvanda “ workmen ", Or 11344 (4) 1 kerara 
from *kirakaraa-. 

14. vaiakye. P 2026.46 khana bisa vatakye, P 2956.46 ۵۸ 
busa velakye, P 2025.68 khanas busta vitakyi “ jesting ". Hardly Skt. 
vita '' paramour, rogue ۰ ۱ 

15. gea! “ tell”, for gva'ra with loss of ra, as frequently teau for 
tcaura “ four ”. 

15. gvarī opt. 3 sg. = conditional khu guar “if he should 
tell ۰ 

‘16. dstamda gva’ra. Gst- (from aşty-), dstan- ‘ be about to” with 

.inf. or pte. Below P 2783.72 asta pahatsd "he was about to flee ”, 
pret. 3 sg. ástamda ; fem. P 2834.40 astada ysand “she was about to 
bear a child ", JatS. 17 v 2 asta puraka hvard “ (the tigress) was about 
to devour her cubs ", JatS. 26 v 3 ash miram ‘ was about to die ”, 
Ch 00269.70 ganama: astamdamdtiim haysi “ we were about to use (1) 
his wheat". 

16. samai “but”, Staël-Holstein, roll 54, same . byamda 
* doubts (1) ", E bitandatàá. 
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17. yüs& “broth ", from Skt. yüs-, yüsa-. 

17, 21. má'va fem. 18 mv 20 ma’ masc. 22 mü'vüm “bee” 
Ch ii 002, 109 r 4 ma’ta = Skt. maksika = Tib. sbran-ma, from *mässa- 
< maxki-, as below P 2783.25 huata = 32 hvàsa = E hvaşşa (= Tib. 
ldum-bu “ vegetation ”). 

19. iuda “hot” for ttauda, cf. P 2957.76 pyürinai jglna “ mass 
of clouds ", for *pyaurinai, P 4089 b 7 byuda lika for byauda, 

19. ksumdaive kam hama ttt ‘ your husband what will he be then ? ” 
(so read; the ha is blurred but na is clearly wrong). Pron. 2 sg. -ve 
to -at, cf. below P 2783.35 mastaivam “ my head ۰ 

20. évera mira ' be cursed, die”. E 2.23 śśävitāndi “ they cursed ” 
from Skt. áap-, hence á&dva- > va-, $$üvita- > *$vye. Below P 2783.36 
évera dyü “ be cursed, let him beat you” (-à = & “ you”). 

20. aysdrrauttà “ flying up ”. Cf. P 2025.172 ca > tiye > prracaina 
drrautia hamiya = P 2957.60 ca ttye prracaina asa’ hamdrräysi tsve 
* who therefore flew in the air ۰ 

22. arañs “ingratitude”, E aldraft, Skt. akriajfiya; ۶ 
“ gratitude ", E ۰ 

23. &ela hastäm “in the elephant-stall". Loc. sg. sela to sala, 
Skt. sala. P 3518, 4v 4 bamdana-salva “in prisons", E 23.98 
cataséälu amggasalu. 

- 94. rriysü tte, so read as two words: te = “they”. 

24. aépara “ fodder”. Is this particularly “lucerne”, called in 
Pašto spésta, NPers. aspist, Niya Kharogthi doc. 214 aépista (according 
to T. Burrow) ? 

24. khadara “mule”, cf. MidPers., NPers. astar < *asatara-, 
Skt. aévatara. Hence "kharalara > *khartara > khadara. Noted ` 
only here. 

26. hauga’ra “fetch”. Suvarnabhäsa (Konow) 63 b 6 hausindä 
u ysünindà = Skt. haranti. Ja8. 3411 ce uvi hosa’ avipa “ who 
ravishes the mind inevitably ". Above P 2801.31 hauste. 

:. 27. gūjsarīmdā, noted only here. 

28. ahvafie “unspeakable”. Konow suggested weak = ahauvam. 
P. 2927. 37 ahwgña dakha ‘‘ inexpressible pains”. 

29. haskaistat, see above P 2781.26 vaskaista. 

29. brratha “back”, brrahà = Skt. prstha. Ch ñ 002, 121 v2 
jsmà briha = Skt. kuksi, JàtS. 12 ۲ 2 brahyett jsenà (jsend “fine, 
small”). 

31. š “one (2?) ” above P 2781.20. | 

32. biysa "female goat". Ch ii 002, 126 v 4 buysiñt = Tib. 
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rahi, Ch ii 002, 126 v 2 buysiña suda “ goat’s milk ", Ch ii 003,33 v1 
btiystiia hoasa = Skt. chagamast. Av. buza-, NPers. buz. 

33. caukalà “ he-goat”, Ch ii 003, 100 v 3 cakaltfia biysma = Skt. 
vastri-mütra “ goat’s urine ” (read basta-mütra). 

34. vara 2 sg. conj. “ snatch, tear away ”, var-: varrasta-. Below 
P 2783.47 varaira opt. (= durative past), JatS. 15 r3 gara ttaja . . . 
varadà rraga bamhya cambva ysäysa “ mountain stream tearing away 
trees, bushes, and herbs of the bank", JatS. 4 viramdà behya, 
E 2.137 kho pürà pátaru varrittà ni hade päte püräna oysde, E 21.37 
$sama varrastd tcei’mafid nu thue pusso. Hence base rad-, pres. 
*varada- > *varga- > vara-, as pajada- > pajya-, paja-. 

35. phvat “stick”? bis. Should one compare NPers. fih “ oar, 
spade”, Yidya fia “wooden spade”, Morgenstierne, Indo-Iran. 
Frontier Languages, ü, 208, Wayi pei > *fayaka-, if the initial were 
*fvay- ؟‎ 

35. mastaivam “my head". E mastai, part of the body, cf. Skt- 
mastaka, Av. mastroyan-, MidPers. mastury. Here -v- between ai 
and suffixed pronoun, as above P 2783.19 ksumdatve. 

3b. byahause’, here only. bya-, byi-, bye- = bi-. P 2956.20 chakinyau 
dadyakau skauda byahamida (byahan- = bihan- “laugh” ?), Ch ii 
002, 20 v 2 byihamje, 20 r 2 byehamje = Tib. bskyed-do “ produce”. 

38. jiyakd rrūyä “to lose life”. . Ch 00266.153 riya jiyakai ra 
= P 2957.98 bijevam “ perish” (Vajr. 13 b 2 bijevamdat bada = Skt. 
vipralope). .Beside jiyaka “ life ”, jwa-, jiye, jiyena, jiyina “ life ” 
passim, older E 5.43 jwüte, 6.4 Jwatu rruste, in compounds E 13.74 
müccha-jwiyo “ false living ۰ 

39. sat’sa “Bega”, with sa’ for ša, This interchange of $, $ occurs 
in writing Chinese words Ch 00269.111 gūttausanä = P 2741.75 
gauthisgnd = Chinese 4+ WR IH Karlgren niu-t‘ou-san <ngiu d'ou 
san (673, 1015, 849), P 2786.7 that & = Or 11344 (2) 21 that si Je Bi 
Karlgren t‘ai-si > ۵1-84 (952, 893). In Indian names the interchange 
is doubtful nor is a story of the change of King Sega to a serpent 
known to me. 

40. alye “ Ahalyä ”. P 2956.67 gautta*ma sakrra jasta ysurre jsa 
ahälya kawa | jabvi vt jinavg tti mithüna-darmi kaina “ Gautama 
jn anger against the god Sakra because of Ahalya, in the land of 
Jambudvipa because of the mithuna-dharma ”. Loss of intervocalic 
-h-, 80 also P 4099.162 sagrrahavasa tcahaura, P 2896.39 sagrravasyau 
prranahaunyau jsa haphve, cf. below P 2783.41 prraulye. 

41. prraulye “ marvels ”, assuming a later form of Kha. i 309b, 
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7 B 2 pratahali N 42.26 prahah, Sanghata-siitra nom.-acc. pl. prahalye, 
P 2782.48 prrahälyai dhygñe, P 2782.45 prrahah, P 2787.132 drrayau 
grrahalyà jsd, Skt. prütiharga, with loss of intervocalic -h-, see above 
on P 2783.40 alye. 

41. dyana “examples”, E agánai, ayinat. . 

41. hamgüsta ‘heard, heeded”. P 2790.55 u ti jsäm hamgü 
si... “and then he hears that . . .", P 2790.97 u parau hamgvare 
* and they heed the command " ; P 2790.65 cu am hand hit parau 
ni hamgvare “ who do not heed the Khan's commarid ”. 

49. pastrriya “revolted”. P 2968.89 (Asoka and Kunäla) u ۶ 
hamdaña be di ttahiksa’ silat bisa satta 484 * rrumdà va pasirriya parau 
viri ni yudada ‘and then at another time the people of Taksaéilä 
revolted from the king Asoka and disobeyed his commands ۰ 

43. pahaiya “ fled", plur. to pahai sing. = E pahiya. 

43. rahaša “ privy councillors” : adj. rahāśaa- to rahäsa- “ secret", 
Skt: rahasya-. Ch ii 004.4 r 3 rriha£a? ginauirar * mystical rosary ", 
ibid. 1 r 3 rrihaéai daivatta “ mystical deity ۰ 

43, 51. ha’éa loc. sg. “ pavilion, palace ”, 47 ha’sä gen. sg. E 4.40 
ttaurana vida ggavaksa halsa śśära | stune nà ysarrigye uryana. baysa 
pharu. P 3513.80 r 2 jastüfia däsai hauda-ranyau hesa “‘ divine dasaa-, 
a seven-jewelled halsa (on the back of an elephant) ", P 3510.3, 6 
vamninà hesa “ jewelled halsa ”. ۰ . 

43. bira “ prostrate (1) " < *biryà > *biratd. Cf. E 6.106 kho ye 
banhyu biräte ššando “ as one fells a tree to the ground ”. 

43. §@ “he lay ", see above on P 2781.4. 

45. valahyam: ašam “ Valaha horses >” P 3513.80 r 3 aévaräja 
valaha astana, N 168 att valaha lamggi Kintha aśśā “ uou came as the 
Valaha horse to Lanka city " (hymn to Avalokiteévara). Cf. M. Lalou, 
Ind. Hist. Quart., 1938. 399 Avalokitesvära as Ba-la-ha in the Tibetan 
Kärandavyüha. In a document P 5538 a 4 hasta u valaha: muli asa 
ästamna “ elephant and Valaba valuable borse, etc.”. | 

45. pagc?, pasts + 3, P 2957.111 pasti, E 3 sg. pastindá, pastata, 
N 50.21 pasidta : past- “ go on, move ”. 

45. dîsa “ cãmarî, chowry’’, from the context; they stand 
vertically above the horses’ heads, see e.g. Acta Orientalia, 10, 138. 

46. date dyüm “ceased to beat, flap", dya-, dvya-, 3 sg. dy 

1 Incomplete copies of the story of Agoka and Yaéas (Divyävadäna, p. 382 f.) 
and of Agoka and Kunäla are contained in P 2708 and P 2958. The name of Asoka 
ia written ai? and .و‎ This is near to the Chinese [fJ Ff Karlgren a-t > d-juk 


(1, 1130), where $ is for a foreign Z. In Tibetan a queen’s name occurs 'a-Zu-ka-su-ma 
<“ Ašoka flower ”, gee F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and, Documents, i, 131. 
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“ beats ", above P 2801.36. In the pret. -y- > -ita- may be absent, 
cf. dasya fem. “is finished", parse "he honoured" > *paréy-. 
Hence dase = pret. *dasyà or 3 sg. pres. So also P 2025.188 alagrrauda 
“ they adorned " = P 2957.73 alamgrryamdi. 

4T. varaira opt. (= past). Use of optative forms with preterite 
value was pointed out in Sogdian by Tedesco (ZII., 2, 298). It is 
known in Avestan. Khotanese also employs it. This is clear from 
certain parallel texts, as P 2957.55 nvastru = Ch 00266, 106 0 
“ they cried out", P 2957.82 inay: = P 2025.203 ide “he made". 
P 2957.82 caidiyi = P 2025.204 caidye “ he thought". Elsewhere 
P 2025.173 yserkha baniya ‘ she wept bitterly ’’, P 2958.61 (Asoka 
and Yaéas) khu vijsirä si yasd jsam mg à > mà > cà distà hei: kimalai 
bidû biysergma va himiya vidastà, vidasta js. pihaisird. stikulyam jsai 
tia ita متا‎ “ when they saw that Yasas the minister was carrying 
& human head in his hand, horror arose, they fled in all directions 
and with abuse they said thus ". For var-, see above P 2783.33 var- : 
varrasta-. « 

48. kasuq “ corners (?)’’, see Konow, Norsk Tidsskrift for. Sprogr., 
11, 02 s.v., tctiratasd. ۱ 

48. distra opt. (= past), dié-: dista- “ throw ”. 

48. gvahamda “ mounted (?) ”, opposed to vahamda “ descended ". 

50. visamäm “ enemies " gen. pl. from Skt. visama ? Cf. viysama-. 

50. büfie “speech ", see above on P 2781.7. 

03. fiyaustüm “I am defeated". Below P 2783.87 fiausia 
“ defeated ”, Suvarnabhasa (Konow) nyausca-, Skt. paräjaya “ over- 
throw”. For im, cf. P 2936.12 avüm “ I came”, P 2782.49 bustum, 
P 3513, 19 r 1 baustüm “ I knew ", P 2741.113 ttrramdüm “ Y entered ”, 
P 2897.57 gvastü “I parted ", older uma, pastatumä (Konow, Saka 
Studies, p. DT). 

54. ba’-vüda “poisonous”. JatS. 21 v4 be'tüda, ibid., 30r1 
ba’-bhiide (with bh for t), P 4099.76 be-vada, Ch 00266.92 be-vyada 
(ya = ü), P 2025.149 be-vüda. ` 

04. àjavais?, 56 -sd’. Or 9609, 24r 6, 7 (Suvarnabhasa) äjäväşä 
= Skt. adivisa. 

94. skauya “touch” =E skaute, skote (t =y, see above on 
P 2801.7), P 2025.169 se’ tta hva sa na ma và skauya ka ne mir <e> = 
P 2957.58 *tiat hua si ni ma và skauyi mire tini ‘ She said to him, 
touch me not, lest I die” = Divyävadäna 443 (verse) mà praksi 
(read spraksir ? or is peaks: the correct Buddhist Sanskrit form D 
“ touch not ”. 
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54. bisira “ decay (1) " opt. 3 pl., here only, assuming connection 
with vats-, Av. vaés-. 

55. sa’stamda “ they prepared ",.see above P 2801.32. 

57. prrasd, Skt. prasa “ missile ". 

57. hasrthamai “ suddenly " + 7 pron. Ch ii 002, 127 r 1 hertham 
jsa = Tib. glo-bur las “ suddenly ", Ch 0048, 12 hirtha vira, Ch ü 
002, 144 v 2 hairtha vt, JatS. 29 v 1 hertham vira, Ch 00269, 100 
hairtham vi. Of. E harthunu. 

57. iñis, perhaps from base taig- “ be sharp ", MidPers., NPers. 
tëy “ point ”. 

58. hamidaka “ united, together ". Ch c. 001, 917 Avgfiamà hamida 
harbiéà gyastà ba’ysé, JatS. 3r 2-3 gyastd rrina rrispuraka hamisa 
hamida, JatS. 2 v 2 tt garaja ~ gyasta dasapala hamida. 

59. mirüm pto. “ dying ”, with hamysaisdi “ is like to, intends to ۰ 

59. deta, loc. sg. of data-, Skt. dhàtu “ sphere ۰ 

60. hamyadtim “we have become”. For -amdum 1 pl. pret. 
intransitive, Ch 00269.111 mahe...nqradadi “ we went out ”, P 2790.25 
fiasa bisa . . . ttrramdamdüm ‘ the humble servants (= we) entered ”, 
ibid., 34, flasa bisa avamdüm “we came", P 2786.63 baustamdu 
“we knew”, ibid., 66, mihai hada pasamdü yg, P 2786.184 haryadii, 
Or 8212 (162) *54 guastamdüm, Or 8212 (162) *129 bastadü. 

60. jtvat “ Jivaka ", the Buddhist physician. JatS. 18 r 2 jtvaina 
hamaga “ equal to Jivaka”, P 4099.358 jtvaz. Ch ii 003 is partly 
addressed to Jivaka: 215 srnu vaksyam? jivaka = Khotan. pū aysi 
tia hogfiüm jwa “ listen, O dad I will se 7". E jwaka-. 

61. jehüm : “I will cure ", jeh- : gyasta- “cure, cleanse ”, 

61. amraita samjwa : the amrta and the vivifying herb conflated. 
Kha. i 58 a, 1 B 2 amrita rasa aruva ‘ the amrta-rasa herb”. Skt. 
mrla-sanjiwvanr “ vivifyer of the dead” occurs in the Mahabharata 
and Puranas, see Gonda, Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié, 89 (1932), who treats of Old Javanese amrtafiji- 
wanî, amrtasafijiwani, Malay حوان‎ C l^. A herb is named OJav. Rämä- 
yana 23.32 :— i 

kahaman, ikam paramahosadhi sikara nim gunum ins 
tuwuhan nim osadhilata naranya karùö wisalyakarins 
mriajtwant branitasandhint ya ta kinonakën susupana 
tamatar wtham lumaku sam marutsuta mibèr tékem himagiri 


“ The place of this most excellent herb is the peak of Mount Himagiri. 
The growing place of the creepers of the herbs famed by the name 
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vigalyakarini, mrtajivani, vranitasandhini. He was ordered to seek 
them there. He did not delay in going, the son of the, wind 
flew to the Himagiri.” Of. Divyävadäna, p. 107, l. 15, samjivani 
namausadhi, 

61. navjmye halat “lower side", adj. with suffix -imaa- to nata- 

“ deep” = Skt. gambhira, cf. E mitcimaa- "outer", handarimaa- 
‘inner ”. 
61. süpiyam giham: “‘Supiya caves" (hardly “ cows”). The 
people supiya are named in E 16.9 kuna cimgga supiya “ Hun, Chinese, 
Supiya ”. This and related names are discussed by F. W. Thomas, 
Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, i, 156 f., where the Khotanese 
in Tibetan script is given as So-byt beside Tibetan sum-pa, Niya 
Kharosthi documents supiya. It will be noted that in the present 
text they are placed on the lower slope of the Himalayas. An obscure 
reference to this people seems also to occur in Ch 00272.54 u maksaida 
bhadrra u süpiyaña Glaskau jsa gülinas u alaskau jsa güle. 

62. gühäm: “caves”, rather than “cows”. Or 9609, 68r4 
(Suvarnabhasa) guhya loc. sg. = Skt. guhantara “in a cave”, Jats. 
11 v3 giha ysarnija khu jsäm ramnyau ۵ | sv hadi mi hambada 
says <d>yau jsa biysirka “ like a golden cave set with precious stones, 
but it is filled with serpents, terrifying ". Of. Sragdharastotra, verse 4 
(ed. Vidyabhüsapa, 1908), ratna-dvipa-pratolya vipula-maniguhägeha- 
garbhe “in à jewel cave of the road (pratoli) of Ratnadvipa ". 

63. baysva hauta (for hautam, older hotanä) “ strong in arms ”. 

65. parsla, P 2957.87 parsta — Ch 00266.142 pastauda = Skt. 
sphotayivà (Divyävadäna, 447 ult.). Similarly in the Tibetan, loc. cit., 
p. 206, he pulls up Kailàsa, and in the Old Javanese Ramayana 
23.33 : 

stra tapwa yar wruh irikam mahosadht gélana kepwan an adég 

wékasan pupak ta skanam gunum nibérakénya saksana datém 

‘saha müla mülya milu tam mahogadhi katut katon ya tamalah 

tnalap ta de nira narärya yeka panirämirem mati kabeh 


“But he did not know the great herb. He stood troubled and 
confused. .At last he broke off the mountain and flew off with it. 
He arrived in a moment. With the root the precious herb was brought 
and it revealed itself abundantly. They took it as a cure, wherewith they 
besprinkle all the dead." 

67. Ramdé (read mü fiamdà as two words) “destroys” (?) : ñan- 
<*m-kan-, cf. OPers. nikan- “ destroy”. 
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67. bt “ poison of it”, bi + 1. 

67. drrünà (hamyavi as one word = + a) “ Heat 
came to him” 

68. nee stû “‘ turned, reeled ”, ga’s-, ge's-, gats- E ggevs- “ turn 
round ” = Skt. bhram-, Tib. hkhor. Cf. below P 2783.73 hamgasstà. 

69. jui drraivt “ holder of life, vital spot". drraivz (3 enclitic 
pronoun) with -drrawa- “ held ”, pret. 3 sg. E darte, draitar, 1 sg. 
dritema, 3 pl. driändä, drevtanda, above P 2801.34 dirye “ held ”, 
pte. to drjs-. 

70. aş "finger, toe". In the Tibetan text (loc. cit., p. 206), 
the toe also figures. As here, the toe of the right foot is named in an 
Indian source, Moor, Hindu Pantheon, p. 263, quoted by Stutterheim, 
Rama-Legenden und Rama-Reliefs in Indonesien (1925), p. 268, note 440, 
and in Malay, Roorda van Eysinga, Geschiedenis van Srt Rama, p. 99 
(not accessible to me here at present). 

72. garéa jai (read j <s>at) ^ by the throat" + 3. Ch ii 002, 4 v 4 
garša = Skt. kantha = Tib. lkog-ma “ gullet ۰ 

72. tcamgalas “chains” +7. Cf. MidParth. zyn&yhr ره‎ 
(BSOS., IX, 90). MidPers. znéyrk (Zatsptam 35.51 zanftrak + zarren), 
NPers. zanjw. An unexplained tcamgidat occurs P 2739.21 (an official 
document) grrathà ttila vi burakyà tispuri tcamgidai grrühe. 

73. hamgaistd, see above P 2783.68. . 

74. jsgnà, inf. in -à, “ to slay.” 

. T4. bajam, read rather bajg ( <*baji-, the same form as ttàja ' river” 
< *tāči-). Cf. OPers. baji- “ tribute ", NPers. baz, baz. Cf. Domoko 
A 4.2 mahg baji miri pajistamds. ot ۱ 

75. ajsa “ را ا‎ for ajsad. m 

76. ssa-salà “a arid of 100 years? >: salà also Ch ñ 002, T r1 
ksasd sald. vi buri “up to the age of sixteen years", ibid., T r2, 
hodatà sala vi bure “ up to the age of seventy years ”, ibid., 127 v 5, 
pharäka sala “ many years". Standing alone sal? fem: sg. and plur. 
is uséd, áz salt = Tib. lo getg “ one year ". With suffixes: P 2893.19 
ysära sal ; Ch ii 003, 31 r 3 dvasi salamjsti “ of twelve years ". 

76. Sürüm, noted only here. Agnean has sur- ۰ 

TT. riysde “moves, trembles”, E 2.57 rriysæ “ trembling ”’, 
N.75.26 rriysamdai. Cf. above P 2781.91 briysya, bärriys- “ move ”. 

TT. kattala for Skt. kadalt “ plantain” (suggested by Konow). 
For tt = Skt. d, cf. Ch ú 002, 13714 Aagraudhatta ga “the list 
nyagrodha, ‘etc, P -2787.20 parsalta-mandalvä = Skt. parsad ; 
Ch 00277, verse 31 <t&>tlamatta = Ch 00268.183 udmads ““ madness ” 
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Skt. unmäda, cf. Uigur utmat Rachmati, Zur Heilkunde der Uiguren, 
li, p. 22 = 3.27 utmat apsmar. “ unmäda apasmära ”.1 

8l. büjee “revives”. P 2936.11 paskyasta ttuñe jühai jsa su 
büjve, Ch ii 008, 4 r 2 mauda hve paskyásta büjvaiye = Skt. samjivati. 

82. drrauta “hairs”, plur. to drrau, dro “hair” (as parauta 
“commands ”, plur. to parau) ; dro “ hair", Konow, Norsk Tidsskrift 
for Sprogv., 11, 55. P 3513, 70r2 drrau nauhna = Skt. valagram 
“tip of hair". Staél-Holstein, roll 40, khrri-rttgnà drrau-vathamjai 
“Khri-brtan the barber (?)”.  Ossetic (Digor) àrdo, (Iron) ärdü 
“hair”, Sogd. zwy (Benveniste, JRAS., 1933, 49; Hansen, ZII., 7 
(1929), 89), Ormuri dr? “ hair ” (Morgenstierne, Indo-Iran. Frontier 
Lang., i, 892). 

85. padva “burnt”. Ch ii 003, 11 r 1 padegña = Skt. dhüpayet, 
ibid. 46 v 1 padwgmi jsa, E padiite. 

85. ajam “ collyrium ", Ch ii 002, 152 r 4 amja = Skt. anjanam, 
ibid. amjinäm jsa = Tib. mig-tu bsku-ba “ eye ointment”, P 2892.120 
tojfía bisa amjana “ collyrium for the eyes ”. 

86. pürauysarma, read pürauysa räma, ma written below in error. 

87. du “trouble”, E 25.414 pani ééando tcampha u dû masta 
bajassä halahala hoda nà hambitta pahatta. 

87. ambharisd, the Ambarisa of the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 

87. mahàdeta “ Siva ”. P 2956.75 slna ë upaysauna tta dea bravara 
hatca ima u de<v>aà &<iv>e jsümdà tcadà simaudrra sta “Sina 
and Upaysauna ۶ those two brothers together, Uma and the god Siva 
slew beside the ocean ". Above P 2801.4 Mahaisvara. 

88. samanyau, voc. plur. -yau, Konow, Saka Studies, p. 41. 

91. jsgnakya “ humble ”, above P 2781.35. 

91. ttusye “ Tusita ". Ch. 00267.19 ttüsyam' bavifia aëmade “ living 
in the abode of the Tusita gods ", P 2787.150 ttgsv" jastvā “ among 
the Tugita gods", E ttugdta-, ttusuvo’, JatS. 27 r4 tiusv tsve “he 
went among the Tusita gods ۰ 

93. udvtya. JatS. 18 v 2 udvīyastä, E udviya, Skt. udvega. 

94. at’sa. Two older words aursa, orsa and aulsa, olsa would be 
replaced later by ausa, osa “desire”. P 3513, 36 v 2 o’syam, ibid. 
16 vl o'syau jsa, ibid. 26 v 4 aysyau jsa, Ch 00266.305 anau'sa, 
Kha i 82a, 1 B 3 olsa, Kha 0013 c (4) A 4 biééä olsa, N 94.22 anaulsu. 


1 The Turkish text, No. 3, not identified by Rachmati is the Siddhasara of Ravi- 
gupta of which large parts are known in Khotanese and the whole in Tibetan and 
Sanskrit. 

3 These are the asuras Sunda and Upasunda of the Mahabharata. 
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94. hoagtaña, suffix -ãña = -oña, -auña, Kha i 13, 137 r Š (Süram- 
gama-samädhi sütra) bümattofià = Tib. mthu “power”, Kha 0013 
c (2) V 4 usphisarona. 

95. spyara, Pres. spai-, spya-. P 4089 b 13 ha spyamde, P 2739.12 
puña spyamde, P 2897.26 puña spaudai, Ch ii 004, lvl spafd, 
Ch 00266.217 spaiya, P 2957.147, P 5538 a 25 spaiye, E spaiyü, -e. 

95. Aü “there”, P 2026.50 hū pafie sarvafia ba'ysa. Cf. hasta 
“ thither ”, beside E vå “ here ”, vasta “ hither ۰ 


ADDENDA 


P 2801.12 corresponding to the Gmaca hàrva, the amatyas and the 
éresthins, note the Agnean use 9 a 6 Gmasan ypeşiñi wrasañ ** ministers 
and statesmen ۰ 

17. dsam’ yamde, cf. Ch 00267.39 asang’ paryara yudai “ be pleased 
(2 pl.) to consider worthy”. 

. 18. sta “ weary”. Ch ii 002.131 v 2 cve daukha ne paysemdg sta 
astamnakg = Tib. 202 v 6 sdug ma myon-ba-las fal-ba-la, Skt. T r 2 
éramadibhih. 

.. 45. P 3513.52 v 1 vamurrdà yinime = Skt. parimardayamanah. 

63. Or 9609.24 r 1 àvuto rraysauya “ in an empty village" = Skt. 
&tinyagrame. 

68. Ina Buddhist text similarly, Agnean 451 a 2 <ca>cla-m sosat-im 
ckacar tak-<dm> ‘he took her up, reared her and she became his 
daughter ”. 

P 2781.6 hamdrrauyst = Skt. vihāyasā, hence probably meaning 
‘in the expanse ” (in adj. form). The base will then be draud- with 
d-s > dz > z as jauysa- “ fighter ”, base yaud-s-, and khagsa- “ food ”, 
base khad-s-. The Agnean sdtkartsa = vihäyasa can be similarly 
understood. Both words are etymological interpretations, “ calques 
linguistiques," of vi-hāy- as “extend”. Agnean has sätk- "to expand”. 

47. The meaning of phüda- “hollow” is assured by the corre- 
sponding Agnean 94 a 6 āsu trunkdts sta(m) “ dry hollow tree” and. 
Kuchean tronktse stam, see Tocharische Gram., p..19. 

78. varit- “ practise”. Kha vi 14 b (1) A 6 karmapaha varilü 
sirka “ I practise the good karmapatha ۰ 

P 2783.61 alaskau = Skt. nagarüm: (so to read in Suvarnabhasa 
32 b 7, according to a communication from Konow). 


Ttagutta 


By H. W. Barzy 
HOE the meaning of ttagutta, listed in BSOS., VIII, 138, further 


evidence has now been found to replace the conjectural meaning 
there assigned. It is necessary for this purpose to quote, however 
reluctantly, from still unpublished texts, but it is time to make the 
correction. It will be seen that not all the quoted passages can yet 
be translated in full. The following three forms of the word have 
been noted :— 


1. tagutia, tagutta. 

(1) Kha i, 176 a, B 2 (broken away» ttaguttam hvādi si khve mara 
thauna tit tdi maheda m(i?)jta . . . “the Ttäguttans said (to me?) 
that since here these silks 1 are, the woman Maheda (?) . . ." 

(2) Or 11252 (12) AD tagutta hvasta ۱۵2۵۵010 va pa'jsd ysurri 
yu<de ...> “ the Taguttan lord ۶ Ttisapafii was very angry." 

(3) Or 11252 (3) 5 ttà dysam drrasirau khvau tiägutta ni ji ba. mda 3 
` suhadi svarrnads àskviQra» . . . 

(4) Staël-Holstein roll 9 (and 42) u ttàgutta kard sau sarrnadaita 
“and Sarrnadatta, the Ttaguttan ka’ri-sau.”’ 

This is, perhaps, a Chinese title (*kat-éjeu *). Ibid. 37 hamtsü 
samnarau ka’ sau samdü js (samnarau is written below the line) 
“together with Samdü, the ka’-sau of Samnarau ", the -r is absent. 
Khotanese kara “surrounding part", without the subscript hook, 
is different. The frequent ssau, sau is also probably a Chinese word, 
perhaps ^F K 4 896 sou > šu “ prefect ”.5 The Khot. spelling corre- 
sponds regularly : for -au, note sau for Jy K 400 sou < sigu (ZDMG., 
91 (1937), 38), and for s beside š, cf. Or 11344 (2) 21 thaï-s1, P 5538 b 36 
ttaist (43 plur. ttaisya rendering Skt. bhiksu, edited BSOS., IX, 533) 


1 In & three-line bilingual Khotanese-Chinese, of which Professor Haloun kindly 
read for me the difficult cursive Chinese, Domoko C 1, thauna corresponds to Chinese 
JAW (for ff) “embroidered silk cloth”. Also thauna=Skt. pata. 

2 Avdsta renders P 3513. 63 r 4 jyesthaku; Konow, Suvarpabhüsa 63 a 6 hvam- 
danu و96‎ = Skt. manujesvara, ibid. 35 a 4 hvüslye rriñe = Skt. agramahisi. 

* The second akgara is broken. Suhadi, Svarrnadi and Askvira are personal names, 

* K refers to B. Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese. 

5 For the sounds CH K 898 sou > jeu “ head, a chief ”, would suit equally well. 
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beside P 2786.77 that-8 for Chinese ~ fai K 952, 893 t‘ai-g < tái-si ; 
and Ch 00269, 111 güttausanä beside P 2741.75 gauthüégnaà for ¿E 
BH HH K 673, 1015, 849 niu-tou-san < ngieu-d'2u-san with both sana 
and sana for Chinese san. The meaning is partly defined by a com- 
parison of S 2471.220 huy: sau kima tcüna with 221 hüyi ttuttevä 
kuma tetind. Here ttuttevä corresponds to sau; it is, as Professor 
Haloun has pointed out to me, #f gj K 1187, 1015 tu-tow < tuo-d‘pu 
“ captain ” (in Giles no. 12,050 ** chief of police "). In the Hoernle 
document 7.1 the sau occurs beside the king's name (see Konow, Acta 
Orientalia, T (1929), 66 ff.) Avamnd rramdà vasa’ vàham 0۵0 ssau 
vädyadatiä  gürya-vàdà pidaka ‘the third regnal year (scil. ksuna) 
of the king Vasa’ Vaham in the year of (scil. salya) the prefect Vädya- 
datta, a document of buying and selling": Ibid. 3 amma rramda 
visa eüham ssau sanwü salya ‘in the regnal year of the king Vaéa’ 
Vaham in the year of the prefect Sanira'. The word ssau has hitherto 
been noticed in documents concerned with Sacü. It may be added 
that the word shows no inflection in Khotanese. The Iranian ety- 
mology, which has previously been adopted (see Konow, Saka Studies, 
s.v.) with far-reaching theories, can hardly be sustained. As to the 
phrase ka’rd-sau, does it mean “ vice-prefect ", or “ sub-prefeot ” 1 


2. ttaguliaa-, adjectival derivative with the same suffix attested 
also in hvatanaa-, hvamnaa- “ Khotanese ”, cimgaa- (P 2786.249 sa js 
atina aspaura caigau bauttai “he understands Chinese perfectly ’’), 
ttasv kaa- “ Arabian”, kaspäraa- “ Kashmirian”’, jambviyaa- “ of Jam- 
budvipa ". 

(5) Mazar Tagh 0483 gard vi besas ttagutte dyeràsv haurgfià “ to 
the Ttaguttan Dyerüéi" (probably Tibetan bder-&) dwelling at the 
Hill, to be given". This text was quoted in JRAS., 1930, 70, but the 
reading of the original which is quite clear needs correction. For 
gara “ Hill" as a name of Mazar Tagh, see Konow, A Saka name of 
Mazar Tagh The same usage occurs also in Mazar Tagh c. 1. 0074 

. . mye hadas gara vard jsard (rest of the line blank) “the . . .th day 
at the Hill there corn ”. 

(6) Ch ú 002, the Siddhasära of Ravigupta, of which a facsimile 
is given in Codices Khotanenses (1938), is said to be translated from the 
ttaguttaa- language. The introductory verses, to which nothing corre- 


. 1 In A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to Professor F. W. Thomas 
(1939), 146—7. 
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sponds in the Tibetan version or the Sanskrit original, 
(i bis r 2 f) :— 

tiña beda tcaisyam ye pada tignd nama 3 

tu sastrd byaudi khands ttagitiau phari jsa: 

sami $e pida khoe sÇ hamye uspurrä = 

bytitta vaskai ra mi ya bvgma hota VI 

sv tu sastra jsgnakyi stam rr vt haiste ~ 

misdi gyast musd udisd hamaiyt ttu ~ 

ttagitto stana uspurrd se’ pasti ۵ 

cu ustimamjsyam satvam kind cu üchinuda VII 

" At that time there was a minister! named Pada-ttana. He 
acquired this astra, defective, in Ttäguttan as to language, but he 
wrote the second part (?) so that it was complete. He had not under- 
standing nor ability to translate it. He sent this éästra respectfully 
to the Court. The gracious god (— His Majesty) out of compassion, 
of himself ordered it, as being in Ttäguttan, to be translated com- 
pletely, which should be on behalf of future men who were ill." 

(T) Hoernle 143 a 11? tiäguttai drrai thauna hatcastámdà “ the 
Ttaguttans broke up (1) for him three pieces of silk.” 

2a. Ambiguous forms of either ttagutta or ttdguttaa-. 

(8) Hoernle 143 a 10 u s? tti ha asi'ri winiyabhatä ttàguttam hird 
jsà hauda “ and he then the ácárya Vinayabhata gave the things to the 
Ttàguttans ”. 

(9) Ibid. 7 ttye mise va và Hagutiyau jsa jampha prracä panata 
“for the woman however there arose causes of dispute with the 
Ttàguttans ”. 

(10) Or 11252 (12) B 5 à và ttàgutià parau part haudi ° or he orders 
to give to the Ttaguttans (-ë = -am)’. 

(11) Or 11252 (2) 2 pañe hvamdye tiägutiäm haudi semgam arsta 
jsàrà pastà XI kusa LX samga “ for every man, of the Ttaguttans, seven 
Simgas to them (-àm = -üm ?) he ordered aiáte corn 11 küsa and 9 
gamga ".? 

L'icaisyäm P 5538 a 9 mista tcaisyäm, P 2786.221 tcaisyau, may, according to a 
suggestion of Professor Moule, represent Chinese 32 #4 K 1023, 786 tsai-siang > isdi- 
sjang ‘ prime minister (Giles no. 11,490) ". The name pada-tiana is probably Tibetan 
dpal-brian “ having seoure fortune ۰ 

۶ Hoernle, Afanuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Chinese Turkestan, 
plate xvii. 


3 Rendering uncertain, aióta, also written ¿#a, au’te, aléca, in the Siddhasära, 
renders Skt. punarnavä (pw. Boerhavia procumbens). küsa is frequent as a mureeas 
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(12) Mazar Tagh b ii 0065.2 (facsimile, Stein, Serindia, plate CLI) 
ttaguityau hvästyau pater ci stam ttü hvam ksiri kay ds “ thereafter by the 
Ttaguttan lords who protect this Khotanese land ”.1 

(13) Ch ii 003. 50 r 2 bhalattàka bhràgarajà tagittam büégnim 
= Skt. 49 v 3 ballatta(ka) bhrgarajts ta masi “ marking-nut, and eclipta 
prostrata, nard (māmsī) ”. 

(14) Ch ii 003, 52 v 4 papala yausa ttagüttàm büsgnim. = Skt. 52 v 2 
pipalt kastüra mast “ pepper, musk, nard ”. 

(15) Chii 003, 49 r 4 ttāgūttām büsgni tvaca ttālīspatia = Skt. 49 r 1 
mas (vaga. patira °° nard, cassia bark, flacourtia cataphracta ۰ 

Here nard, Skt. māmsī (nardostachys jatamansi), is rendered by 
“ perfume of the Ttäguttans ". But we find in this same bilingual text 
Ch. ii 003 (facsimile in Codices Khotanenses) also the following :— 

106r4 svarnagitiaryamga büsgnim = Skt. mast, 

46 ri svarnagittaryamga büéaunim, 15 v 4 svarnagiittaryam 
büégnai, 110 v6 suarnagütiarim büsgnim, 17 v 1 svarnagüttaryam 
büsgnai rendering Skt. nalada ° nard °. 

. The same substance then was named both “perfume of the 
Ttaguttans’’ and “ perfume of the Svarnagotrans " by the Khotanese. 
A Svarnagotra “ Gold Family " is known both in Western Tibet, of 
which Professor F. W. Thomas has recently treated,? and also in the 
Sacü (Tun-huang) region. In Khotanese texts Sacü is frequently 
called ysarrnat bada (P 2790 passim) “ the golden land ”, and P 2741.2 
mistye ysarrnimje jünave “ the great golden country (janapada) ”, in 


of grains. samga = 8 Simga (Simga = Chinese Fj- K 873 sing > &jong “ litre”). Ch ii 003. 
21 v 4 éau gaga ' one samga ” renders Skt. prastham ca caturguna ““ 4 prasthas ”, Ch ii 
003, 33 v 2 hasta Simga “ eight &imga " = Skt. caturguna “4 (prasthas) ", see also 
BSOS., VIII, 920. . 

1 Konow has edited these verses in A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies, 
cited above. Note that in line 1 gyasiä is to be read : the gya as often is written with 
an ornamental flourish. It can be seen for example in the Staël-Holstein roll 32, 40. 
In line 5 haspisyari is 2 plur. imperative. For kās- “ to protect", cf. the derivative 
noun of agent kü'ka : Ch o. 001.954 jeri kü'ka vijya = Tib. the skyon-bahi rig-shags 
“life-preserving spell"; P 2929.5 Avana ksird' hiyi kaka nivaysya aysdard devatia 
parvala “ Of the Khotan land the protectors, local spirits (naivdsika, see BSOS., 
viii, 902, note 2), guardian (äysdagaraa-) deities, wardens (paripalaka) ”. 

3 The name is written with rn and rn. For the adjectival suffix -àmga < änaka, 
of. also Ch ii 002, 100 v 1 himdvamgg, Ch 1.00218, b 19 hidvamga “ Indian”. The Skt. 
nalada appears as a Khotanese loan-word Kha 0013 d, 1.2 naladá bhàgà IV ۱۱ kuşti 
bhaga IV ۱۱ “nard four parts, costus (kusiha) four parts " in a medical prescription ; 
ملع‎ Ch ii 003, 1 r 5 nalgdha. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 455 f., discusses the provenance of 
nard: it was known in Sogdiana and India. 

« 3 Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan, vol. i 
(1935), 151 ff., where earlier references are to be found. 
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contexts where Khotan itself is called ranijai janavai (see BSOS., 
IX, 541) “the land of jade”, as Or 8212 (186) A 34 ranijat janavai u 
ysarnai bada “ Khotan and Sacü ". In Ch 1.0021 a, a 22 gsarnai ۶ 
güttairi ‘ the golden royal family ” also refers to the Sacü region. 

3. ttagultana- in a fragment: (16) Mazar Tagh c. 0014.1. . . dämdi 
ea va ttàguttgfia kvmtha . ..  .. they... ed. Who in the city of the 
Ttaguttans . .." This suffix -dna is added alike to Khotanese words, 
as balysäna- “of the Buddha", rrumdana- “royal”, himdvana- 
(E 13. 36) “ Indian ", and to foreign words, as nāvāna- and yaksana 
in P 3513, 48 r 2:— 


jastüfie phari u nävgnye ttt ~ devarutebhi ca nagarutebhir 
yaksänye kumbhandäm hviye patca  yaksa-kumbhända-manusya- 
cu ri jsÿna phara 1 ysamasamdya rutebhih 

bisa yant ca sarvarulàni jagasya 


uysdiskmi ba/ysam dà pharyau jsa  sarvarutesv ahu deáayi dharmam.1 
aysd f 

P 2787.55 nguänyäm raudyäm basta “ bound by the naga kings ” ; 
Suvarnabhasa (ed. Konow) 34 b5 andiwürüna- “ belonging to the 
antahpura"; Or 11252 (39) 6 khaukulana saniraki “ Saniraka of 
Khaukülà*' beside Or 11252 (34) A 2 khaukülà sudaiti “ Sudatta of 
Khauküla ", Or 11252 (2) 20 khaukilgfia sudattà ; Ch 00269.62 tta và 
sacu-pavinye * hamtsà hiñä jsa pahaisa sacü vasta haysa tsvamda “ then 
with the army of the inhabitants of Sacü the fugitives went away to 
Sacü ". The same suffix -āna- is represented in Tibetan transcription of 
Khotanese words by -o-na, -o-no ; ’er-mo-no “ of Erma” (Staél-Holstein 
roll 23 érmva bisa kamtha “ the town among the Ermas”, Domoko F 1 
erma tsükam gen. pl. “ travellers to Erma ”), 'o-ka-no (t for 'o-ko-na) 
“of 'Osku ”, khye-So-na “of Kashghar ".3 The contexts explain the 
reasons for these names of religious foundations. 

One other point must be noted. Dr. W. Henning some time ago 
showed me in a Sogdian text containing a list of names of countries 4 

1 The Bhadracarya-desana in the Ganda-vyüha, ed. Suzuki and Idzumi, 1934-6, 
vol. iv, 544, verse 18. Ç 

3 Sacti-pavana- is adjective to sacg-pata, plur. to *gacti-pa (cf. Or 8212 (162) *153 
kamacü-pa “ inhabitant of Kam-tsou "), where -pa is probably Tibetan -pa, as in 
lha-sa-pa “ inhabitant of Lhasa ”. Between a final -a and the Khotan. plural -a a t or v 
is inserted pava, pata. This -pata should probably also be found in Ch 00269, 78 
dimva u cahd:spata u sülya, BSOS., VIII, 883 (and correct BSOS., VIII, 918). 

3 See F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, vol. i, 132, 133 ; also 
JRAS., 1039, 89. 

t An edition “is now in the press in Dr. Henning’s book Sogdica, of which I am 
in his absence reading the proofs, 
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the name £'ywt or tnywt (alif and n are not distinct) : it could. be read 
tüyul or tanyut. ۱ 

Is it possible to identify the Khotanese ttagutia? One conjecture 
can.be excluded. Sufficient is now known of how the Khotanese 
expressed the two vowel sounds a and o of foreign words. For the 
Tibetan the following examples establish that they were consistent 
in distinguishing a and o, u: P 2741.53 thapsd = Tib. thabs “ oppor- 
tunity ", Ch ii 002. 18.r 3 ysba hwi nauhà = Tib. spahi to-rto, Skt. 
veträgra “ tip. of cane”, Ch xlvi 0015, 20 a 4 (= Aparimitayulsütra 
8 41) krragisä, Or 8212 (186) B 15 krraëisa = Tib. bkra-éis (nom. prop.); 
Ch ii 002, i bis r 2 pada ttgnà == Tib. dpal-brtan (nom. prop.), Staél- 
Holstein roll 40 kArri-rttgnà. = khri-brtan, ibid. 9 rrgyadä sūmä = Tib. 
rgyal-sum, Ch ii 002, 20 v 5 churba = Tib. phyur-ba, P 2025.3 darj 
pada = rdo-rje dpal (nom. prop.). Hence Khotan. a = Tib. a. Foro, u 
note P 2025. 3 darjt = Tib. rdo-rje, Ch ii 004, 2 r 4 yama = Tib. yum 
“ mother ”, beside rrgyadà sjima = Tib. rgyal-sum. Inversely both 
sounds are found in Khotanese wäham for which the Tibetans used 
bohan. Hence Khotan à = Tib. 0.2 It is clear therefore that for 
ttdgutta a comparison with Tibetan Stagu, Tagu, a market-town 
(khrom) in the Nob region (JRAS., 1928, 589) as given in Konow, 
Saka Studies, s.v., is against the evident orthographic system and 
must be rejected. Add also the presence of -tta in the Khotanese word. 

Khotan. ttagutta can therefore represent a foreign *toyut or *logut 
but not.*tagu. If Sogdian ۶ /nywt is to be compared it must be shown 
to have alif to express o : this is perhaps better than to read tanyut 
and identify it with Khotan. ttamgata- (loc. plur. ttamgatea, JRAS., 
1939, 89), Orqon Turkish tañut. 

Now a Khotanese taha’tia, tüha'tta occurs in. P 5538 b 67, 59? 
to render Skt. bhota ** Tibet”. This can be understood to represent a 
foreign *toyat (or *toxat).^ Compare now *toyut with *toyat and there 
-is a likelihood that these are two forms of one name. Beside it stand 


1 In the royal name Väéa’ väham, see Konow, JRAS., 1914, 342 f. 

2 The same can be established for Khotanese transcriptions of Turkish, of which 
many examples can be seen in JRAS., 1939, 85 ff. For Tibetan only two sounds 
were needed for a and o, since long à was not distinct in Tibetan words from a. 

3 Edited BSOS., IX, 521 ff. 

4 The interpretation of ttàha' tta by *tofat offered B808., IX, 542, due to an attempt 
to find. a labial in the word, now seems to me doubtful. We know À < f in Old Iranian 
words (saha- “ hoof” = Av. safa-) and to represent initial Middle Chinese pj¥-, 
b'ju - (Mod. Chin. f-) we find hv-, ZDMG., 91 (1937), 34-5, but -A- is not assured for 
foreign medial -f-. For À = y x there is full evidence, seo ZDMG., 92 (1938), 580, 
and the words quoted JRAS., 1939, 86 ff. 
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with labial the well-known Turkish twypwt (*tóbot) Sogd. twp’wt, 
Mid. Pers. twpyt, Arab.-Pers. tubbaz, Syriac twpty- (adj. “ Tibetan ") and 
Tibetan bod, Skt. bhota. Tt is even possible that *toyut may have arisen 
from *towut Ç *tobot. 5 5 D | 

"Then &àguita would mean “ Tibetan ". Two slight pieces of con- 
firmation of this may be found. The name of Dyeras?, who is called 
ttàgulta, may be Tibetan bder-Z.. Secondly, the Khotanese Siddhasära 
agrees very closely with the Tibetan version in the Tanjur. In two 
places we have Tibetan words, where the same words occur in the 
Tibetan text: Chii 002, 18 r 3 u ysba hivt nauha = Tib: 146 r 5 spahi 
to-rto dan = Skt. 8 3 vetragra “ point of the cane”, and 20 y b phrrūmä 
churba vt bure = tte garkha-gvacha = Tib. phyur-ba-la sogs-pa ni 
lei-ba yin-te = Skt. kilatádyà guravah “ the kiläta and the rest are heavy 
to digest". Have these two words been taken direct from the text the 
translator was using? It will have been noted above that in the 
introduction to the Siddhasara it is said to be translated from the 
ttaguttaa- language, that is, probably, Tibetan. 





ADDENDA ' 


I, A further passage is MT a iv 00168.2,... hetsat. tagute sala. 
. 2. Ch 00269.78 cahä:spata is.probably Tibetan jags-pa — jag-pa 

“ robber ” (the form with s is given by A. David-Neel, The Superhuman 
Life of Gesar of Ling, p. 192). For the Khotanese c — Tib. J, cf. cahä: = 
Tib. jag for Chinese 3& K 1187 tso > d" jak (ZDMG., 91.33). We 
have here two more examples of Khot. a — Tib. a. Note also tharka = 
Skt. àksoda (Ch ii 003.88 r 1), the Tibetan star-ka, star-ga, .star-kha, 
dar-sga “ walnut?, —' 

3. That the Khotanese Siddhasära is indeed translated from the 
Tibetan is indicated by the following points. I 

(a) 139 v 3 gugula bw’ #wa cha = Tib. gu-gul dkar-po with the 
Tib. order of words = Skt. puram. . : 

(b) ystca ütee = Tib. chu ser “yellow water" = Skt., Heda. 

(c) 9 r 5 namve jsa irhve = Tib. lan-&va dan smyig mdehu dan 
where jsa is given for dañ “ with, and ” instead of u. ` 

(d) 145 r 2 nimve màftamdai tta baka laka °° like salt so little" = 
Tib. 210 v 1 cha dam tig “ only a part" = Skt. 80 v 5 tasya lego. 
The translator has read Tib. ¿ha “ salt ” for cha “ part". 


A Zervanite Apocalypse Il 


By R. C. ZAEHNER 


Owing to service in H.M. Forces it has been impossible to check references in all 
cases. The reader's indulgence is therefore sought for any errors which may have 
slipped into the text. 


ZATSPRAM, Chapter XXIV! 
Translation 

ONCERNING the accomplishment of the Rejuvenation. 

(1) It is revealed in the Religion that Zoroaster asked Ohrmazd 
(saying): “ Shall bodily creatures who have passed away on earth, 
receive again their bodies at the Rejuvenation, or shall they be like 
unto shades f ” : 

(2) Ohrmazd said: “ They shall receive again their bodies and 
shall rise up." 

(3) And Zoroaster asked (saying): “ He who hath passed away 
is dismembered by dog and bird and carried off by wolf and vulture : 
how shall (their parts) come together again t" 

(4) Obrmazd said: “ If thou who art Zoroaster hadst to make a 
wooden casket, how would it be easier to make, if thou hadst no 
wood and yet hadst to fashion and fit it, or if thou hadst a casket and 
its joints were sundered one from the other, and thou hadst to fit it 
together again ۳ 

(5) Zoroaster said: “ If I had a branch of wood, it would be easier 
than if I had no wood; and if I had a casket, and its joints (were 
sundered one from the other), it would be.easier. . . .” 

(6) Ohrmazd said: “ When those creations were not, I had power 
to fashion them ; and now when they have been, and are scattered 
abroad, it is easier to fit them together again. 

(7) “ For I have five collectors who receive the bodily substance 
of those who passed away: one is the earth which keeps watch over 
the meat and bone and fat of men: one is the water which keeps 
watch over the flesh and blood: one the plants which preserve the 
hair (of the head) and the hair (of the body): one the light of the 
firmament (?) which receives the fire: one is the very wind which 
(gives back» the life of my own creatures at the time. of the 
Rejuvenation. 

(B) * I call upon the earth, and ask of it the bone and meat and 
fat of Gayômart and the others. (9) The earth saith, ‘How shall 


1 For the text v. BSOS. X, pp. 377-398. 
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I bring (them), for I know not which is the (bone, meat, and fat) 
of the one (and which of the other) ? ’ 

(10) “I call upon the water of the Arang which is the Tigris 
Pe: rivers (saying), ' Bong forth the blood of the men who are 

ead. (11) The water saith, ‘ How shall I bring (it), for I know not 
nas is the blood of the one and which of the other ? ° 

(12) “I call upon the plants, and ask of them the hair of the 
men who are dead. (13) The plants say, ‘ How shall we bring (it), 
for we know not which is the hair of the one and which of the other ? ' 

(14) “I call upon the wind, and ask him for the life of the men 
who are dead. (15) The wind saith, ‘How shall I bring (it), for I 
know not which is the life of the one and which of the other 1' 

(16) “ When I who am Ohrmazd look back on to the earth, water, 
plants, light, and wind, in my clear sight I know and distinguish the 
one from the other: for in my omniscience and clear thought I distin- 
guish the one from the other even as when *a man milks the milk 
of females, and it runs forth over the earth in the same channel one 
within the other, he knows of which of his females it is*; I recognize 
(them) even as when a man hath thirty horses, and ach horse has 
& caparison with a mark on it (to show) to which horse it belongs, 
and those thirty caparisons stand together, and (the man) then wishes 
to know ; he takes off all the caparisons and knows by the mark on 
the caparison which of his horses is which. 

(17) “I shall send forth Airyaman, the Messenger, among whose 
duties is the fulfilment of the end. (18) He shall bring the bone and 
blood and hair and light and life of Gayômart and Ma&yà and Mašyanê ; 
(19) and first shall I fit together again the bones of Gaydmart, and the 
little and small amount that is joined to MeSy& and Maëyäne shall 
I give to him. 

` (20) “ And it is easier for me to fit together and create again the 
twelve creations that I created in the beginning ; first when I created 
the sky without pillar or support which no material creature supports 
from any side; and second when I established the earth in the middle 
of the sky so that it was nearer to neither side, like the yolk of an 
egg in the middle of an egg; and third when I fashioned the Sun; 
fourth when I fashioned the Moon ; (fifth when I fashioned the stars) ; 
sixth when I created many hues, colours, and tastes in the plants; 
seventh when I created fire within the plants, and it did not burn ; 
eighth when I brought corn to the earth, and at the time when it 


has grown, it bears fruit, and serves as food for man and beast; ninth 
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when I established the embryo within females, and covered it up so 
that it did not die, and as it grew I revealed one by one bone, blood, 
hair, phlegm, fat, and nails; tenth when I caused corporeal birds to 
fly with wings in the atmosphere ; eleventh when I gave the water 
feet to move forward like a hare (1)! ; twelfth (when I created the 
clouds) that carry the water up and rain down the rain.” 


(21) The creating of creation, the progress of Religion and the 
accomplishment of the Rejuvenation was like unto the building of 
a house. (22) For a house is finished by means of three instruments, 
that is the floor, the walls, and the roof : andthe creating of creation 
is the floor, the progress of Religion the walls, and the accomplishment 
of the Rejuvenation the roof. (23) As when a man desires to build 
a house, he chooses three men of whom one is most skilled in laying 
the floor, one in raising the walls, and one in making the roof; and 
each is assigned to his proper work. Till the floor was laid and the 
walls raised, it was not possible (to make the roof). (24) He who 
bade the house (be built) knows clearly with how many (instruments) 
it will be finished, and because he has no doubts, he puts abiding trust 
in the skill of the maker of the roof. When the wall is completed, it is 
as easy for him whose business is the roof, to roof (the house) in as 
(it is) for those (others) in the work that is assigned them. 

(25) And again the accomplishment of the Rejuvenation cae 
unto a dark night: when the night draws to its close, the Sun arises 
in three comers of the earth and returns to its proper place and com- 
pletes its cycle, and comes to shine anew, and smites the darkness 
and gloom. 

(26) It was like unto the Moon which waxes for fifteen (days), 
and for fifteen wanes. When it has completely disappeared, it is born 
anew, and is manifest with the brilliance (it has) from the Sun, the 
lord of lights: the restoration of the world of the Resurrection is 
made manifest thereby. 

(27) It was like unto the year, in which, in spring, the trees blossom, 
in summer they bear fruit, in autumn they bear the last fruits, and 
in winter they become dry and as if dead. (28) When the order of 
the years is fulfilled, Mihr returns to his primal place, day and 
night are equal in measure, and the atmosphere (returns to) its 
original (?) rule. 


1 Reading ۵ (ppl instead of ‘hastïh ( 4560525 
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And the Resurrection of the dead is like unto trees and shrubs 
that put forth new foliage and blossom with eaplings. (29) For the 
restoration of a fixed order the end of all natures is in the same manner 
as the beginning, even as man whose being springs from the sperm, 
or as the plants whose being is from seed; their perfect end is in the 
self-same seed. 


(30) In the Religion thus is it revealed: When Ahriman rushed 
into creation, he had the brood of the demon Whore of evil religion 
as his companion even as a man has a whore-woman as his bedfellow ; 
for verily the Whore is a demon ; and he appointed the demon Whore 
queen of her brood, for verily she is the chief of all the whore-demons, 
the most grievous adversary of the Blessed Man. 

(31) And <the demon Whore) of evil religion united <with the 
Blessed Man»; for the defilement of females, she united with him, 
that she might defile females, and the females, because they were 
defiled, might defile the males, and (the males) would turn aside from 
their duty. 

(32) And he chose a commander and a captain who verily is Az 
(Lust) ; and he gave her four commanders to help her, who are Wrath 
(Eëm) and Winter and Old Age and Bane (Sé) like unto the East and 
West and South and North. (33) Az chose commanders, captains 
of a few and captains of small numbers, which are Hunger and Thirst ; 
so too did Old Age (choose) Lamentation and Wailing; so too did 
Bane (choose) Excess and Deficiency. 

(34) At the Rejuvenation first a means against Az is sought, for 
she is the commander and captain of the other Lies, and from her has 
Ahriman of evil religion most strength. (35) When first creation began 
to move and Zurvan for the sake of movement brought that form, 
the black and ashen garment, to Ahriman, (he made) a treaty in this 
wise, “ This is that weapon, like unto fire, blazing, harassing all 
creatures, that containeth the very essence of Az. When the period 
of nine thousand years comes to an end, if thou hast not perfectly 
fulfilled that which thou didst threaten in the beginning, that thou 
wouldst bring all material existence to hate Ohrmazd and love thee— 
and verily this is the belief in one principle, that the increaser and 
destroyer are the same—then by means of these weapons Az will 
devour that which is thine, thy creation ; and she herself shall starve ; 
for she shall not obtain food from the creatures of Ohrmazd—like 
unto a frog that liveth in the water; so long as he defileth the water, 
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he liveth by it, but when the water is withdrawn from him, he dieth 
parched. 

(36) And Az, because she had (only) one nature, had not the 
power to cause defilement so long as creatures were scattered ; that 
her powers might be set in motion together within creation, she 
divided them in three, that is “that pertaining to natural function ”, 
“ that pertaining to natural function directed outward ”, and “ outside 
natural function”. ‘That pertaining to natural function” is that 
which consists in eating to which life (Jan) is bound : “ that pertaining 
to natural function directed outward ” is the desire to mingle (copulate) 
which is called Lust (Varan) itself, through which by a glance outwards 
the inwards are excited and the nature of the body confused: “ out- 
side natural function” is the yearning for whatever good thing one 
sees or hears. 

(37) Each part was divided into two: “ that pertaining to natural 
function ” is hunger and thirst: “ that pertaining to natural function 
directed outwards” is the emitting and the receiving (of semen) : 
“ outside natural function ” is hoarding by robbery and refusing to 
give through miserliness. 

(38) This is she who comprises (all) evil. And it is revealed that 
at the end Artvahišt will come to earth with the powerful help of 
Airyaman, the Messenger, to find a remedy against Az: and he will 
show to creatures that the slaughter of the divers kinds of cattle is 
a grievous sin and that the benefit therefrom is small; and this will 
he command: “ Ye are men; be not thus slaughterers of cattle 
even as hitherto ye have slaughtered cattle.” 

(39) When the time of the accomplishment of the Rejuvenation 
draws nigh, those who hearken to the command of Artvahist shall 
turn from the slaughter of cattle and the eating of flesh, and one- 
quarter of the power of Az shall grow less, and the goodness that is 
in her body shall be destroyed, and the parts of darkness and gloom 
shall be smitten: nature shall be clad in spirit (méndkikth), and 
intelligences shall be more clearly grasped. 

(40) In the bodies of the children that are born to them Az shall 

. be less strong, and their bodies will stink less, and their nature will 
be more closely bound to the Gods. Instructed by the Gods they will 
turn from the drinking of milk ; half the power of Az shall grow less. 
(41) And those who are born to them shall be sweet-smelling, lacking 
darkness, spiritual in nature, without offspring, because they will 
not eat. 
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(42) And then the demon Az, since she derives no power from the 
creatures of Ohrmazd, shall chide Ahriman who appointed her captain 
of commanders, (saying) in her greed to the judge of creatures: 
“Satisfy me, satiate me, for I derive no food or strength from the 
creatures of Ohrmazd." (43) At the command of Ahriman she shall 
destroy the lesser demons. At the last (only) those four commanders 
will remain, and the other two, Ahriman and Az. 

(44) Forth to the earth come Ohrmazd and Ahriman, Sröš and Az. 
Ohrmazd smites Ahriman: so long as Az was an ally to Ahriman 
he found no means (to smite him), for Ohrmazd is the all-creator of 
Light, and the darkness of Ahriman is his adversary ; Srôë the Blessed 
is (the god) of the Mean, that is the spirit of the Mean, and the Excess 
and Deficiency of Az are his adversary; they are of equal stature 
in the battle. (45) But when Az is <no longer) an ally to Ahriman, 
Ahriman is alone, and his adversaries are three—two of a different 
essence, that is Ohrmazd and Sro&, and one of the same essence, that 
is Az, his greatest ally. When his helpmate becomes his enemy, the 
Adversary shall be vanquished. 

(46) When there are yet fifty-seven years to pass till the accom- 
plishment of the Rejuvenation, the birth of Sd’yans shall come to 
pass, the consummation of that which was bestowed on Zoroaster. 

(47) Concerning Zoroaster thus is it revealed—for thirty years he 
consulted with Ohrmazd, and he received the Religion, and he spread 
godliness abroad. In fifty-seven years the religion reached the seven 
climes partially: the Lie, once manifest and plain to see, (fledy 
beneath the earth, and their power was partially destroyed. 

(48) When the Messenger of consummation who is Sd8yans, the 
Envoy and Airyaman, appears on earth, in like manner he consults 
for thirty years with the spiritual gods (ménokan). The time for the 
accomplishment of the Rejuvenation is also fifty-seven years; com- 
pletely spread abroad, it shall reach the seven climes; and when it 
is completely spread abroad, the Lie shall be uprooted from creation. 

(49) When the Adversary came upon creation, six thousand years 
of the “reckoned calendar” remained—that is from the day of 
Ohrmazd in the month of Fravartin until the period returns to the 
day of Ohrmazd in the month of Fravartin—for the completion of 
six thousand years of the intercalary calendar the equivalent of four 
years (are needed): for in every four years there is one intercalated 
day, not more; in six thousand years that is the equivalent of four 
years. At that time will come the sign of the Resurrection, and the 
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Firmament (Spihr) shall move, and the course of the Sun, Moon, and 
stars shall be *like unto the planets*(?); even as the Firmament 
revolves, the atmosphere and the seas along with the earth and the 
abodes (of men) shall turn from their natural (paths?. On earth, in 
the likeness of springs of water, springs of fire shall arise in many 
places. (50) For Ohrmazd created with water, and shall bring about 
the end with fire: for water has a nature that illumines the seed 
and causes it to grow, and fire (a nature) that burns and thwarts it ; 

for when the seed of plants comes to water, it has the Poe of ent 
and it becomes moist. 

(51) When that fire appears on earth, the waters begin to sink, 
and the rain ceases to rain till most of the waters on the earth become 
deserts, and the colour of plants (%ihran) on earth turns to the colour 
of wine (2) because of their union with fire, and they are burnt up, 
and the *tillage shall be of no effect. 

(52) When there are three months to pass before the accomplish- 
ment of the Rejuvenation, the great battle shall come to pass, even 
as in the beginning creation was at war with the Lie. For ninety days 
and nights there was war, a battle of thirty days and nights by the 
rain that smites noxious creatures, of thirty days and nights by the 
streaming forth of the vapours through which the plants grow, of 
thirty days and nights by the wind which drives the water on, and 
supports the earth below and above and makes hollows and heights. 

(53) But as the great battle in the beginning was by the raining 
of water and the wind that furthers the water, so is the (battle) in 
the end by the burning and scorching of fire and the fearful wind that 
makes the fire to blaze. i 

(54) As (first) for ninety days and nights the Gods did battle with 
the demons and the Whore, so in the end, manifest and plain, there 
shall be seen by night and in the atmosphere a form of fire in the 
shape of a man, conceived by the spiritual (gods), fiery and, as it were, 
riding a horse, and fearful (to behold): and they shall not doubt. 


Notes 
(1) A shorter form of the colloquy of Zoroaster and Ohrmazd is 
found GrBd. 221, 12, dyon 'goPat "ku. Zartuxst ‘hat Ohrmazd pursit : 
tan i vit Gnit ‘ut ‘ap vaett ‘had ‘hu 'apāč ‘girénd, ‘ut ristáxez čēyðn 
'bavēt? “ As it is said that Zoroaster asked Ohrmazd: ° Whence 
shall they bring back the body that the wind has carried away and 
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the water borne off ? And what will the manner of the Resurrection 
of the dead 2°” The simile of the casket is only found in Zatspram. 

(3), visänd 53455]. It seems necessary to distinguish two words 
(i) qM) = véxian (FrPhl, p. 76. NP. بخان‎ “ gift"), and 
(H) Mg) = visandan "separate". In our present passage the 
reading 'véténd is precluded by the following part. burt: 39453] 
must then be a participle passive. That being so, our word cannot 
be an ideogram, for in that case final ۶ would be written, not d as here, 
cf. LMYTWNi always = 'aBgand though the latter has d written 
phonetically. The reading vi + sand is assured by the meaning 
“ separate, scatter". Of. Dd. 36, 40, ‘vattar Vay (pat? visäniën, 
‘jan 'haó tan stoBemian, “The evil Vay by separation, scaring the 
breath-soul out of the body." DkM. 276, 8, murt-it humiOr névak kam 
haë-1$ 'n& visanénit, “ And when he is dead, their kindly goodwill is 
not separated from him.” 

Further we have visändak, agg) in DkM. 407, 1, visándak ‘ut 
zruftak ‘ut sütak ‘ut xak-ümek, “separated and scattered and worn 
away and mingled with the dust.” (zruftak < uz + *raup- NP. ruftan 
“ sweep ", Soghd. prwp- Dhyana 1: cf. Bailey, BSOS., VII, p. 81: 
sütak NP. رسوده‎ DkM. 461, 3, sütakih i vimarih. Ibid., 304,7, adgahanth 
‘ut stitakth. The word is very common in Dk.) DkM. 433, 17, ‘pas ‘hat 
was ‘an ç patkārišmk uskarisnik čim-vičöðtšnīk pursisn ‘ut passax? 
*i ram <i> hāvišt visandak y°adiniha passaëak, “ After many con- 
troversial, doctrinal, and probing questions and answers suitable to 
the separate inquiries of a band of disciples.” Our word survives in 

= 
NP. گساندن‎ “ break off”. 

Etymologically our word is plainly to be referred to a base *san- 
whence (i) MParthT. Soghd. (Henning, ManBBB. s.v.) sn- “ ascend ” ; 
Soghd. MParthT. syn- “ raise ” (v. Ghilain, Essa? sur la langue parthe, 
p. 90); MPers. and ParthT. و‎ “ raise ”. 

(ü) With preverb à, in x"ar-à-sün “sunrise ". 

(iti) With preverb ava-: MParthT. -wenyndyft “ descent ” ; Phl. 
osan- “ drop” (v. BSOS., IX, p. 893, where the etymology suggested 
is, however, wrong, v. Henning, BSOS., X, p. 509). MPersT. -ws-n-, 
dur wd bwm ‘ys wyspn dom ود‎ "os nynd wd ryéynd, “ The fire 
and excrement which all creatures drop and pour upon it” 
unpublished ; information very kindly supplied by Dr. Henning). 
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(iv) Finally with vi- in our own visdn- “ separate ”. 

dàlman: the following interpretation, with which I agree, has 
been suggested to me by Professor Bailey : dalnan > *darr-man < 
OP. *darnu-mani.= Av. zaranu-manay-. The word occurs as an 
epithet of kahrkasa-, “the vulture” in Yt. 14, 33, and, misspelt, 
"Yt. 16, 13. Since dalman itself means “ vulture " in Pahlavi, there 
can be little doubt of the correctness of Bailey’s etymology. Moreover, 
GrBd. 155, 10, confirms it : the passage is obviously based on Yt. 14, 33, 
and for zarenu-manay- the author gives not only his own wrong 
interpretation, zarmün-meniénth, “ whose thoughts are on old age,” 
but also the Pahlavi equivalent, dalman—karkas zarman-méniinth 
'hast i-dàlman. The development *darnu- > dal is noteworthy. 
. (4) Bot: LW. through Syriac, from Gk. xıBwrés, v. Bailey in 
BSOS., VII, p. 78, where the cognates are given: to these may 
be added Mandæan qwbwb (Brandt, Manddische Religion, p. 124). 

hugar, bw: reading assured from the parallel passage GrBd, 
222, 12, evak évak ‘had 'avēšān ‘kad ‘dat pat-iš duëkartar 'būt ku rist- 
axensnih. “ When I created each single one of those, it was more 
difficult than the Resurrection of the dead." Lugar has two meanings : 
(i) * easy ” as here and in 88 5, 6, 20, cf. Dd. 36, 3, &ton-1é 'àn + brehenit 
bréhéménih hugartar ‘ut skiftth kam ‘haë dam-dahisnth, “ Thus the 
(re)-fashioning of what has (already) been fashioned is easier and less 
marvellous than the act of creation"; (ii) “ beneficent ” clearly in 
DEM. 124, 16, ‘aug à huy*atay dahyupat ...... t hugar röšn datar 
nazdtom, “ The governor of a province whose rule is good. . . . . .. 
who is nearest to the beneficent bright Creator.” So ibid., 598, 16, 
pat-8 desi. Kang-dit i aBd-kart ‘pat hugar-dariénth panakih ‘vas varé 
‘ut 'x"arr ‘ut raz à den, “ By him was built Kang-di, the marvellously 
wrought, by his beneficent maintenance, protection, and much 
wondrous power and good fortune and the mystery of the Religion.” 
So probably also ibid., 102, 3; 626, 19. 

atak: for the مرنرموور‎ of the text Anklesaria proposed jas gyw, 
that is, one supposes, 'é tak as in the first line of 8 5. It would seem, 
however, that our word must be the same as the 49» occurring after 
kiBôt in Š 5. The meaning must here be “joint” or “ component 
part". Phl. ’tk, translating, or rather transliterating Av. aSka- “ upper 
garment", does not help. GrBd. 50, 8, has y°ardet müéparik 'ö ray + 
"yes bast <'pat> atak ‘ut ham-patmanakth, “ The Sun bound Müëparik 
to his chariot (or ‘ brilliance’, reading bréh with SGV., Ch. 4), with 
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a bond (joint) and a fitting together." DEM. 141, 4, nizarh à évak 
zorth 4 'ö ütak, ut sustth 'i-šān katämiyan-ié سم‎ '6 'ditan is insufficiently 
clear. Zs. 3, 24, where the word also occurs, is desperately corrupt. 
It would seem that the word is to be connected with Av. ha-, hatay- 
* Stück ", and should therefore be read either atak or hitak < hita-, 
participle from Ad-. Cf. also MPersT. "d “ moment" (Henning, 
BSOS., TX, p. 79). 

ju» in DEM. 806, 10 ; 808, 11 is unconnected, being Av. haxtay-. 

(5) Text very corrupt. 

(7) vars ‘ut mó8 : the distinction between hair of the body and 
that of the head is presumably implied. In FrOim 3, vars is explained 
as the hair 'àn à apar sar. 

*ras-rüénih : for ras, v. BSOS., IX, p. 313. The emendation which 
involves only the loss of a J, seems not improbable in view of the 
fact that Ras, that is Spihr, the Firmament, is regarded as being 
the source of light (DkM. 124, 18); and the lights, Sun, Moon, and 
stars, are its offspring (DkM. 350, 3, ras . . . . 'i-$ zahak ‘andar 'hénd 
roënän x"aršët mah ‘ut staran). If only röšnîh had stood in the original 
text, it would scarcely have been corrupted to the unintelligible form 
of our present text, but ras-rosnth written as one word would naturally 
lead to corruption. Against the emendation must be set the fact that 
Ras does not elsewhere occur except in the Dénkart. 

(7-15) Cf. Gr.Bd. 222, 16 ff. '& 'pat ‘an hangam ‘had menók i zamik 
ast, 'had 'ap xon, ‘hat urvar ۸۵۵, ‘ut 'haë vat *'Jan čēyön-šān ‘pat 
bun-dahiin ‘patiyraft, 'x"á6am. — naedist ast ‘an + Gayd(k)mart ‘ul 
hange£zt, ‘pas ‘än  Makya 'ut Mašyānē ‘ut ‘pas ‘an i aparik 'kasün 
‘ul hangezénét. “ For at that time I summon the bone from the earth, 
the blood from the water, the hair from the plants, and the life (breath- 
soul) from the wind even as they received them at the primal creation. 
First he raises up the bones of Gayômart, then those of Maëyä and 
MaÉyàne, and then he raises up those of the other people.” Cf. 
Phl.Riv. 48, 55. 

(16) 22۵0 : written ypyy4y (dahiin, fahin) Reading dahin, 
we could take it as object to dänam, but that leaves us with the scarcely 
admissible pat rófn. After pat rófn we expect the equivalent of 
méniinth, cf. pat rófn-meniáni in the following line. dydén is well 
attested in MPT. (Salemann, ManSt. i, s.v.: Andreas-Henning, 
MirMan. ii and iii), but in Phl. we would expect the spelling dytšnw 
as in Gméxtiin. The reading must be regarded as uncertain. 
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čēyön kad mart Stir... . ku-m katër asp : the whole passage seems 
corrupt. kað sir dóyt has obviously been displaced, and there is 
reason to believe that other displacements have also taken place, 
for in the parallel passage PhIRiv. 22, 4, yämak is used not in the 
simile of the horses but in that of the milk in the sense of “ bowl”, 
not of “garment, caparison". Though I believe our text needs 
radical restoration, I have not succeeded in finding a satisfactory 
rearrangement. I append the Rivayat passage :— 

Ohrmazd guft ‘kum danakih aon ‘hast à 'ka8 hamak pem i ‘har 
‘SS 'andar '6 yamak-é dósend, [i] ‘man &ak évak yutakiha ‘be 'dànam 
guft "ku *'haë pistan i 'kē: ‘ut ‘kad hamak 'ëp $ "pat g&hàn ‘andar '6 
*ë gyāk 'hilēnd, évak &ak yutak 'bë ‘danam guftan ‘ku ‘hat katar yanik : 
‘ut 'ka8 hamak urvar à ‘pat hamak gehan x"art 'bé aBšarënd, ēvak evak 
'apaë '6 gyük <i> 'x"êš ‘dänam 'mihatan. 

“ Ohrmazd said, ‘ My wisdom is such that when they milk all the 
milk of everything into one bowl, of every single one separately I can 
say from whose udder it is: and when they pour all the water on 
the earth into one place, of every single drop I can say from which 
source it is: and when they pound up small all the plants on all the 
world, I can put every single one back in its proper place. " 

dôxt: “ milked,” pres. dós- > *düxs- (Bailey, Philological Society’s 
Transactions, 1936, p. 101). Cf. DkM. 607; 21, 'avēšān 'gav dos. Ibid., 
622, 8, drang <i> 10 asp pêm dôsiën 'k& düsitar &vak 'bavēt, “ For so 
long as it takes to milk the milk of ten mares for which there is one 
milker.” So ibid. lines 12-13, where dósión is misspelt jay, and 
lines 16-17. Cf. ibid., 672, 9, 20971: 768, 15, düsiën. The form 6 
found DkM. 608, 2, is probably to be emended to dosit. The part. 
dóxt is also found, GrBd. 104, 13, Sr à 'gàv déyt and ibid., 233, 2. The 
pres. form doš- is also attested Zs. 30, 58, pem fraé do8ihet. Of. NP. 


po buttermilk,” Skt. küma-duh-, “ the cow of plenty." 


(19) gaënak (?) 14491: the following passages attest the meaning 
* small” :— ۱ 

(i) DkM. 100, 19. 'ut 'kē'ēn-ič 'nést, aš gaënak (1) zwismh pahlom 
‘ku "mà ‘pat vēš-zīivišnīh ‘pat iuhikth à ‘hat pahlomih vinásàt, 'rasat 
15 vattom radenisnith à ‘hast druvandih, “ For him who does not possess 
these (qualities), a short life is best, so that, being devoid of perfection 
and living a long life he may not sin and come to the worst condition 
which is damnation.” Cf. 1. 18 of the same page. l 

(ii) Ibid., 293, 11. gašnak(?)-mēnišnīhā panīh, “ small-minded 
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minded generosity " ) 7). 

(ui) Zbid., 804, 17. 'ēn-iðč 'ku-t zamänak i névakth [i] gaënak(?) 
‘bit ‘ut ‘an à anaku, draš ‘hast, “ This too that the time of your 
prosperity was short and that of your misery long.” 

(iv) Ibid., 808, 4. anak 'to tan i se&Komand 'kē tar gaënak (3) kart 
‘kê tar nazdik 'rasenit ‘ham 6 ‘an à vattom ay*an, “ Wretched is thy 
perishable body which now is made mean, and brings me near to 
the worst abodes.” Contrasted with this is ibid., 807, 20, névak 't6 
‘bavat ‘ét tan + sé£ómand 'kë tar buland kart 'ham 'kë tar nazdik [i ‘ut] 
'rasēnīt ‘ham ‘6 'ān à pahlom ax"àn, “ May thy perishable body prosper 
thee which now is exalted and now brings me to the perfect abodes.” 
Cf. ibid., 808, 6; 858, 16; 865, 13; 793, 1. Further the word translates 
Av. marazu- “ short ”. 

If the meaning is abundantly clear, the reading is not. Against 
Nyberg's ahuk > OP. *a0u-ka (JA., 1931, p. 120) must be set the 
DkM. reading which has GŠ clearly, and, more cogently, that of the 
facsimile Ka, 170 V 20, 82 V 5, and 153 V 19 with pointed G 5. 
Hence the readings gánk, gšwk seem alone probable. ‘Any connection 
with Parth. g&-, as with NP. ga, is, however, semantically unaccep- 
table. I would, therefore, take gaënak to be a diminutive of gaian, 
NP. oS. “ numerous ”, cf. andak, “ small ” from and, “ so much." 
gasan is probably to be read in Ayatkar à Zamisprk, 14, 11; 16, 41 
(Parsi text dahan—sipah u dahan = spah i gaían “ a numerous 
army ”.) 

(20) The twelve things that were more difficult to create than the 
Rejuvenation are also found in PhIRiv. 52 and GrBd. 221, 14. PhlRiv. 
is the exacter parallel to Zs. The following table may be of service :— 


Zatspram. Rivayat. Greater Bundahiën. 
(i) Geman astün. asman. asman apestün. 
(i) zamik. zamik. zamīk. 
nak mm. | ei ml 
(g)...... star. J San 
(vi) andar urvaran vas yavariak i yoëak. yavartäk. 
gónak rang ut *&asisn. 
(vil) andar urvar ātayš. andar urvarihà gónak andar urvar rang 
00۵ ut micak. gónak gónak. 


(vill) y08ak. andar urvar Gtayë. — urvarün ätayë. 
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Zaispram. Rivayat. Greater Bundahiin. 
(ix) andar matakan andar aëkombimäta- andar buriär + mat 
zahak. ran pus. pus. 
(x) tandmand muran mau 6 Gp pas dat. 
pat parr. . 
(xi) ap pas dat. ap pat ravién dat. afr. 
(xii) afr. afr. Vay. 


zartak i xàyak miyan i yayak. Cf. My. 44,7; PhlRiv. 46,5; DkM. 
64,7. GrBd. 18, 4, nazdist asman ‘dat röšn paytak à (thus P) aper dür 
43 abay) : for these signs the Paris MS. has 40054. The reading 
of TD, certainly indicates dür-kanarak “ whose borders are far apart”, 
the most frequent of all epithets of the sky, but the reading of P seems 
to represent ydyak-dés “ in the form of an egg”. I would therefore 
suggest that in both there is a lacuna, TD, omitting yayak and P 


kanärak. {545 in TD is to be read dés as in GrBd. 41, 3, des (i> vazag 
(written 40) : so also in the concluding section of our chapter. 


The restored text should therefore read dtir-kanarak xàyak-des. 

The Pahlavi books merely speak of the sky as being like an egg: 
they do not speak of it as actually being an egg. This doctrine, which 
Plutarch seems to attribute to the Magians (de Iside, 46; Clemen, 
Fontes, p. 48; Bidez-Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés, ii, D 4, p. 71; 
Benveniste, The Persian Religion, pp. 71, 100), and which Benveniste 
following Darmesteter discerned in the Ménok + Xrat, is not only 
unknown in Pahlavi but condemned as absurd; for the Sikand 
Gumani Vazar, 5, 36, says: han inaa i o£ Wñ bõruñ afidar vimañd [i] 
atari mà buf no sayat, čuñň ko gôet ku gôhq pa nihqni añdar afidarufi 
xüeae burdan Sayat, “ Another sort different from this necessarily 
cannot be within the province (of possibility, 3ayat sate, büdan, 
88 31, 33), as when one says that the world could be brought into the 
interior of an egg." As a similar absurdity the author goes on to 
quote the statement of Jesus that it is possible for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye. We may therefore be certain that the con- 
ception of the Cosmic Egg is foreign to Mazdeanism proper; nor 
can it be pleaded in this connection that the account of the Menok, 
being Zervanite in tendency, implies such a doctrine, for that account 
is precisely similar to that of the Dénkart, and the Dénkart in an earlier 
. recension was one of the principal authorities of the Sikand (SGV., 
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introduction, p. xviii). All Pahlavi sources confine themselves to 
the comparison. 

kað star brēhēnīt : restored from the parallel Riv. passage, v. supra. 
Though TD leaves a lacuna before the ninth creation and numbers 
accordingly, the presence of “ the stars " in our two parallel passages 
makes our restoration almost certain. 

akin : NP. «5, بچاشتی‎ “taste,” شت‎ > “midday meal", 
Os “taste”, etc. The emendation is again suggested by the 
Riväyat parallel mitak, cf. Phl. Texts, p. 122, 8 7, mitak + čāšnīk. The 
Jose) of the text can, however, be retained: we should then 
read paysiën, “ ripening.” Cf. MPersT. pyš- “ripen” (MirMan. i, 
8.v.). NP. attests both Pers. and Parth. OL beside OZ. For 
the Parth. formation with s in Phl. wo may compare tafsit (GrBd. 
73, 9). 

dróóiín: translates Av. uruÜa-, urudmya-, also raod- (Vd. 6, 6), 
cf. MPT. ومد‎ “ Gewächse ” (MirMan. i). 

tak bé <nē viturt: the addition në is made certain by Yt. 13, 11. 
viddraém . .... azam barabritva purs paiti vorols apara irifinto. 

drém: v. BSOS., IX, p. 901. 

sruv: transliteration of Av. srü-. 

afr dat: supplied from the parallels, v. supra. 

(24) pat éand : a substantive seems to have fallen out, probably. 
aBzär, as in the corrupt GrBd. 4, 4. zaman would also be possible. 

patémar: written with the ideogram PKDN. Cf. FrPhl. J unker, 
p. 56, and index, p. 122. Whatever the juridical meaning may be— 
and MhD. ii, 36, 2, and ibid., i, 100, 15 (despite Pagliaro's discussion, 
RSO., xi, p. 470), are not clear to me—Junker's “ judiciaries, judgment ; 
punishment " does not seem very satisfactory. The following passages 
seem to demand the translation “ appointed ”, as does our own. 

(i) AVM., و‎ 127 (Phl Texts, p. 95): tuyfakA| ‘an 'kz pesak + 
Sravonth "kunt, ‘ut kār-ič à palémar "bavet, avinastha ‘ut aranjaktha 
pat-18 tux8ët, “ The vigorous man is he who does the trade of righteous- 
ness, and without sin or trouble perseveres in the work which is 
appointed for him." 

(ii) GrBd. 180, 13. 'ēn ménókün ‘vas nambišîk kar ovk patémar, 
“ These spirits have many special works assigned to them." 

(iii) SGV. 5, 60-2. əduñniča ar as 5 u čiharanīdaī i afidqmq 


+ afidarüns, ¿uñ Jigar dawur (for )yey, Jeg, spuhl “spleen”, cf. 
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Zs. 30, 15 ; 16, 30 ; PhiRiv. 59, 3; GrBd. 190, 1; vere : 195, 2 ددن ندا‎ 
suš gurdaa u zahar-polaëni award awazarû ko har yak ažašą x"öškarte 
pada: hawaë4 püdimal čiharanīý vaspuhargqnit ostofid pa q v yašq 
x°38 kar, “ So too is the governing and natural regulation of the 
internal organs such as the liver, spleen, lungs, kidneys, gall-bladder, 
and the other organs, every one of which has its own function which. 
is appointed to it and governed and regulated according to its individual 
work.” For this passage Pagliaro (loc. cit.) suggested “ difesa, 
protezione ". 

The meaning seems further corroborated by a passage from the 
Nirangistän quoted by Bartholomæ, AIW., col. 828: në patémarakan 
ka8-a$ bahr andar nē bavët, “ not appointed, that is when it has not 
its proper part.” 


For Syriac ,A@ Brockelmann gives “ quaesivit, ultus est, punivit, 
mandavit, jussit". “ mandavit" gives the sense we require. Our 
word is presumably to be connected with Phl. pésémar and pasémar 
(cf. Nyberg, Glossar, p. 185). -émar > aði + mar- “ mark out”. For 
the initial pat- cf. patdahiin, pátkos, pateahr, patraem, etc. (cf. 
Bartholomæ, Zum AIW., p. 180). 

(25) spēžišn, v. BSOS., IX, p. 311. In the Persian Manichæan 
texts yy&w* 'spyxt is equivalent to the Jesus-Ziwâ of Theodore bar 
Kónai (“ Jésus le lumineux ", Cumont, Recherches, i p. 46: “ Jesus 
the luminous," Jackson, Researches, p. 249), v. Waldschmidt-Lentz, 
Stellung Jesu, pp. 36 and 38. According to DkM. 264, 19, sacrifice 
to the Creator is the spēžišn of the Creator, eZisn + datar à 'x"ai 0 
+ datar. 

(28) viniriën : MPT. wynyr- “gedeihen, glücklich werden ” : 
with ‘br “ bereitet werden”. v. Henning, ManBBB., p. 116. DkM. 
170, 2, ham-'bavisnih, viniriin (WN: Y LSN W) ‘ut *daštakīh—“ con- 
ception, growth, and becoming a fœtus.” 

nisärtk : if our word is genuine, it must be connected with Parth. 
nyvrd “ begun” (Lentz, Stellung Jesu, p. 114, M 855 VO: Andreas- 
Henning, MirMan., iii). 

speshend : cf. $25. For the meaning “ shoot forth " cf. Zs. 30, 55, 
urvar karpän dür-bo8 nihal višköß spéñhend, “ the forms of plants, 
fragrant afar, saplings, and blossom shoot forth." So Andreas-Henning, 
MirMan., i, p. 190, dryt ‘spyzynd, “ the trees put forth shoots.” 

(30) This and the following section deal with Jéh, the Primal 
Whore. The Bundahiën (GrBd. 39, 12-41, 10) gives a fuller account 
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of the Jéh episode, which Professor Benveniste has analysed in his 
brilliant study of Theodore bar Kônaïs account of Zoroastrianism 
(MO., xxvi, pp. 170-215). The BundahiSn unfortunately is not entirely 
clear, and our Zàlspram passage is fragmentary and corrupt. The 
present attempt at restoration must therefore be regarded as tentative. 

banuk aBdist: the text has eo. for which Anklesaria 


suggested the emendation ررس و۱‎ hanbazastan. This is not very 


satisfactory, for hanbaüzihast would be the correct form, and it has 
already been stated that Jéh was Ahriman's companion in his assault 
on the creation of Ohrmazd. banuk aBdist seems probable on two 
grounds: (i) the following clause, xat hast sar i hamak jéh-devàn, 
“ verily she is the chief of all whore demons,” gains in point as explain- 
ing bünük ; (ii) the appointment of Jéh as queen of her kind is paralleled 
by the similar appointment of Az as the captain of Ahriman’s hosts. 
afdist: cf. MParthT. bdys-, *bdyét “ weisen, belehren ” (MirMan., 
ii; Salemann, ManSt., i). It is difficult to point to certain parallels 
in Phl., as the word is constantly confused with apäyast ; but DkM. 
127, 20, seems a case in point: yazat manak i dandk huy*atay ‘mari 
t ahrov à *andar gétéh Ohrmazd désak (45445) aBdistan gopet, “ God is 
like & wise, good, and holy ruler who preaches the demonstration of 
the form of Ohrmazd on earth." DkM. 161, 22, and 162, 2, 5, 8, may also 


be cited, but no certain meaning can be attached to 15e. I shall 


therefore be content with quoting the first: ‘pat ruvān-bižiškīh ‘ut 
rast tarskäy Aëvaluët amahraspand *saëak afdistih, “ In the healing 
of the soul and a righteous and reverent teaching (1) suitable to the 
Amabraspand Artvahišt.” One might, however, prefer to read aBdast 
> afi + dasta- which would then mean “ dexterity”. DkM. 887, 2, 
has kam 'ut framan "ut aBdist with the diacritical mark over d, but 
the following line has kar framän apayast. In our own passage we 
might also read *apdyast and translate: “He needed the demon 
Whore of evil religion, the queen of her species, that is the chief of 
all the whore demons" — , 

(31) After duSdén, feh-dév has fallen out, as is obvious from the 
preceding section. The question is, has anything else fallen out, and 
if so what ? We learn that Jéh had sexual intercourse with someone 
unnamed, and that she did so to defile females, by which presumably 
women are meant. Now if she had intercourse with Ahriman it is 
difficult to see how she was thereby to defile women, and the same 
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applies to Az. Zurvan and Ohrmazd can safely be left out of our 
inquiry both on the grounds stated and because such an inherently 
preposterous idea, unattested elsewhere, must necessarily be dismissed. 
The only other person present at this stage of the cosmic drama is 
the Blessed Man, and by having intercourse with him she might 
justly consider that she would thereby defile the future race of women. 
Leaving aside Theodore and the fourth chapter of the Bundahiin 
for the moment, we find striking support for our theory in GdBd. 
107, 14-108, 7. The passage is worth quoting in extenso : guft-aë Ohrmazd 
‘kaS-a8 'zan brehenit, ‘ku ‘dat-ié-am 'hēh, 't6 'ket Jehan sardak pityar, 
ut-at nazdik ‘kin ‘ut 'dahan ë ‘dat ‘heh, 'ket mayiin eon 'sahët Geyón 
‘pat 'dahan mitak-é <i) x"aris. QU Rirentom, *'ké-m 't6 adyarth, 'čē-t 
‘mart hač-iš ‘zat, 'man-ič azaréh *'ke Ohrmazd ‘ham. ‘bë 'hakar-am 
vindat "het yamak 'k& ‘mart hač-iš 'kunam, am 'ng *'dat 'hét hakaré 
Let ‘an à jah sardak pityarak. 'bë-m ‘x'ast ‘andar ‘ap ‘ut zamīk ‘ul 
urvar ‘ut gospand, balist garan 'ān-ič à zufr [i] rotstak: ‘ne 'vindat 
yamak 'k& 'mart à ahrov haë- 'būt yut ‘van *'k& jeh pityarak, “ And 
Ohrmazd said when he created woman, ‘I created thee, thou whose 
adversary is the whore species, and thou wast with thy mouth near 
to the sexual organs, and coition seems to thee even as the taste of 
the sweetest food to the mouth; and thou art an helper to me, for 
from thee is man born, and thou dost grieve me who am Ohrmazd. 
But had I found another vessel from which to make man, never 
would I have created thee whose adversary is the whore species. 
But I sought in the waters of the earth, in plants and cattle, in the 
highest mountains and the deep valleys, but I did not find a vessel 
from which blessed man might proceed except woman whose adversary 
is the whore.’ ” 

A more obvious and clumsy attempt to adapt an extrancous 
myth to the Mazdean system could scarcely be found. Ohrmazd, 
by definition omnipotent and omniscient, is nevertheless incapable 
of finding a satisfactory means of reproducing mankind. What he 
succeeds in creating is, in fact, nob woman at all but an obscene monster 
of lubricity “ with her mouth near the sexual organs The monotonous 
iteration of the formula * thou whose adversary is the whore species ” 
in no way conceals the inherent wickedness of this obviously un- 
desirable creature. The author of the Bundahiën “ complains too 
much”, for it is obvious that this creature " who grieves Ohrmazd ” 
was in the original no creature of his: she must have been Jéh herself, 
the Primal Whore, who is at the same time Primal Woman. Her 
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function is the reproduction of mankind, and this purpose she could 
only reasonably effect by cohabiting with Gaydmart, the Blessed 
Man. Hence our restoration in the Zatspram text seems to be 
justified. 

Professor Benveniste (loc. cit.) has already drawn the conclusion 
from the account of Theodore bar Kónai and GrBd., ch. iv, that woman 
was à creature of evil in the Zervanite system. But the account of 
Theodore too exhibits a compromise between the Zervanite and Mazdean 
points of view, as he rightly points out. Women, created by Ohrmazd, 
are given to the just men, but with remarkable perversity they at 
once flee and take refuge with Ahriman. They then wished to have 
intercourse with the just, that is man, but Ohrmazd contrived an 
expedient, and made the god Narsé, and placed him naked behind 
Ahriman “ that the women might see him, lust after him, and ask 
(saying): ‘O Satan (Ahriman), our father, give us the god Narsé as 
a gift’ ” (cf. Bidez-Cumont, Les Mages Hellénisés, ü, p. 105). As we 
are at present engaged in justifying an emendation in the text of 
Zatspram, we must refrain from discussing Theodore’s substitution 
of Narsé for Gayômart and refer the reader to Cumont, Recherches 
sur le Manichéisme, i, pp. 61-8. The link between Theodore and Zatspram 
is supplied by GrBd. 40, 14-41, 10 = IndBd. (Justi) 9, 9-13. The 
Indian version is much shorter, inverts the order of events, and makes 
no mention of Ohrmazd. The two texts are as follows :— 

(i) IndBd. drayît 'ö jeh 'ku-t ۱۵6 kamak, 'tak-at daham. ‘ut-as 
drayit jeh ‘à ganak ménok 'ku 'mart-kamak<th) [i] *'be 'd ‘man ‘dah. 
ganäk ménok karp ditan d(&»sak à vazag (karp]. 'ut-aš ‘mart i yuvan 
i 15 'salak 'ō jeh nimit. ‘an jeh mēnišn ov-18 ‘bast. “ He (Ahriman) 
cried out to the Whore, ‘ What is thy desire that I may give it thee ? ° 
And the Whore cried out to the Destructive Spirit, ‘Give me desire 
for man.’ The appearance of the body of the Destructive Spirit was 
the form of a frog. And he showed the Whore a young man of fifteen 
years of age. The Whore fastened her thoughts on him.” 

(ii) GrBd. davit ganak menok '6 *Jeh-deu* 'ku-t 'té kamak 'hēt, 
'x"a8, 'tàk-at 'daham. ‘adak Ohrmazd ‘pat yrat harvisp-akäsih ‘danast 
‘ku ‘pat ‘Gn zaman 'té féh-dév 'y"a8et, ganak ménok auôk dai 'ut-aš 
‘pat 'ün mas-stitth. ‘an ganak ménok karp [i] ditan des <i> vazag. 
'ut-aš ‘mart (i> yuvàn i 15 'salak humanak '6 Jeh-dev nimüt. ‘an à 
12-060 mēnišn ov-i8 bast. 'ut-aš davit Jeh-dév 'd ganák ménok ‘ku 'mart- 
kümakih '6 "man ‘dah, 'ku-š ‘pat sardarih ‘andar man ۲۵46 ۰ 
'ut-aá davit ganük menok ‘hu 5 god 6 ‘10 'ne 'gofam, ‘EE ape-süt 
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((sic) P pe) ‘vat 'danéh 'x"àst. ‘be *sabist ) ۰ but cf. 
gener P.) 'ün zaman * . ! . ka8-aš 'e* ('čē 'kað-aš MSS.) 'x"àst ‘het, 'në 
attók ‘bat heh 'datan. “ The Evil Spirit cried out to the demon Whore, 
* Ask whatever is thy desire, that I may give it thee.’ Then Ohrmazd 
in the omniscience of his wisdom knew that at that time the Evil Spirit 
could give whatever the demon Whore asked, and that there would 
be great benefit to him (sc. Ohrmazd) thereby. . The appearance of 
the body of the Evil Spirit was the form of a frog. And he (Ohrmazd ? 
Ahriman ?) showed one like unto a young man of fifteen years of age 
to the demon Whore; and the demon Whore fastened her thoughts 
on him. And the demon Whore cried out to the Destructive Spirit, 
* Give me desire for man, that I may seat him.in the house as my lord.’ 
And the Destructive Spirit cried unto her, ‘I do not bid thee ask 
anything, for thou knowest (only) to ask for what is without benefit 
and bad.’ But the time had passed when he had not been able to give 
` what she asked." 

Although various deities are compared to a young man of fifteen 
years of age, it cannot be doubted that the reference is here to GayOmart, 
the Blessed Man, or to the form of sleep that was given him (GrBd. 
44, 3). The Bd. does not expressly state that the Whore had intercourse 
with Gayómart or with anyone else, as we would expect from Zatspram, 
but the Bd. passage is only a fragment, and we must look to Zs. for 
what subsequently took place; and in Zs. hamyuyt is plainly there. 
The myth is then not strictly comparable to the Manichæan Seduction 
of the Archons or the unedifying experiences of Hibil-Ziwa with the 

, demoness Zahriél related in G?nzá R., pp. 147-9 (Lidzbarski, pp. 160-2: 
Brandt, Mandäische Schriften, pp. 156-9), for in neither of these 
cases is the divine being defiled. There is still much to be said about 
the Jéh episode, but this cannot now be investigated. It might, however, 
be suggested that the Jéh myth is a survival of the Magian doctrine 
preserved in Hippolytus, Refut, haeres, i, 2, 12-15 (Bidez-Cumont, 
op. laud., ii, p. 62; Clemen, Fontes, p. 76), which regards darkness 
as the female principle and light as the male. 

(32) Az: must be read rather than az “ serpent ”, that is Dahak. 
88 36-7, are conclusive. The destructive activities of Dahak, most fully 
described in the Bahman Yašt, occur in the millennium of Oxétarmah, 
when Karsäsp is resuscitated (ZamN., ch. xvii, Messina ; GrBd. 
219, 15 ff. ; PhlRiv. 48, 30 f£). The destruction of Az is the very last 
stage in the victory of the powers of light over the powers of darkness. 
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In assigning to Az the feminine gender I follow the Manichæan 
texts (S 13, v. Henning, NGGW., 1932, p. 215), where it is called 
“the accursed mother of all demons”. In the Avesta, however, this 
demon is masculine; it is therefore possible that Az, like Zurvan, 
was considered hermaphrodite. The feminine gender of the Manichæan 
fragments, however, argues a similar state of affairs in Zervanism. 

(33) gaënak: v. 19n. ` 

(34) faparikan-ié: the aparik-it-dn of the MS. is probably not 
genuine, and apàrikün- should be read. kalär-ié-ë is not strictly 
comparable. One can scarcely compare the strange form 4 Ë 
(zamétk, -&k as in Soghd.) attested DkM. 404, 17, hamenik ‘ut pui 
“ of summer and winter." Ibid. 298, 3, zimčīk uzénak corresponds to 
zimastan uzénak in 299, 12, cf: 683, 9; 769,11. For 404, 17, Nyberg 
read ném&k (Texte zum Mazdayasnischen Kalender, p. 38), but the 
parallel passages prove that the meaning “ winter” is required. 

(35) *patmók ...2ày: the object given by Zurvàn to Ahriman is 
a “garment” or a “weapon”. Similarly Augustine (contra 
Faustum, xi, 3), speaks of the panoply of the Manichæan Primal 
Man as membra, sua, vel vestimenta, sua, vel arma sua, id est quinque 
elementa (Baur, Das Manichäische Religionssystem, p. 54). 

(37) 2021: patirak: “emitting and receiving," obviously in a 
sexual connotation. With this specialized use of réé- I would connect 
rēčišn “lust” (against BSOS., IX, p. 316). The intermediate stage 
between ۳۵۵280 “ emitting ” and “ lust ” is to be found in DEM: 442, 22. 
kün-marz yatukth, rasdarth ‘ut 'zan-*rēčīh (agi). The meaning “lust ” 

is clearly attested DkM. 233, 7, where rēčišn ۵ duSgdhran, “ lust for 

evil-natured people," is opposed to line 1, Zhang ۱۵ hugóhràn, “ longing 
. for good-natured people.” Jbid., 82, 10, gaddk rēčišn is opposed to 
bayan o. Ibid., 687, 9, rečišnīh 'ut anakth ‘haë 'dēvān. The sense 
of “ pouring forth " of evil is found, ibid., 119,2, ‘andar 'dévan 0 
+ haé-3an pityarak '6 gehan vinasiën ‘ut vizand + daman, “in the 
demons pouring forth their opposition for the damage of the world 
and detriment of creatures" ; ibid., 257, T, aydén adatth 'haé 'devan 
‘pat fréB- re&ián, “ the lawlessness of evil religion is from the demons 
pouring forth deceit,” cf. ibid., 263, 7. 

(38) *éargarth: the éihrgarth of the MS. is plainly wrong, as the 
tar à Az x°adthét of $ 34 shows. 

Artvahišt : for the descent of Artvahit on to the earth cf. PhIRiv. 
48, 20; DKM. 669, 16 ff. It takes place in the millennium of Osétar. 
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fraé pat nün : the reading seems assured by the parallels. PhlRiv. 
48, 20, has éeyón 'nün kuët 'hzt; DKM., loc. cit., has &éyon 'àn pes 'be 
ku&tür ‘bit ۰ 

(39) *narok: for the nkyrwkw of the MB. we may also read kirrok, 
* skill,” but 8 40 has nérok. 

(39-41) The stages by which men cease to eat are described 
somewhat more fully in DkM. 673, 13 ff.: 'marióm apé-myazth + 'haé 
dsl rad 'góst-y*ariimih ‘hilénd, 'ut-šān xarin pem ‘ut urvar 'bavēt : 
"uL ‘kaS 3 ‘sal ‘mand 'ēstēt, pém-y*arisnth-ié ‘hilénd, “ Because they 
do not need meat, men will cease to eat meat, and their food will 
be milk and plants; and when three years remain, they will cease 
to drink milk also” ; ibid. 675, 17, 17 'sal urvar-x*arién, 30 ‘sal 'ap- 
y'ariin, 10 'sal ménok-x*arién, “ For sixteen years their food shall 
be plants, for thirty years water, and for ten years their food shall 
be spiritual.” 

(42) ruedaktha: (2392 », v. Bailey, BSOS., VI, p. 82. NP. 


cf. Salemann, ManSt., i, s.v.). In Pahlavi the normal spelling is 5S), 
cf. Dd. 5,7; DkM. 506,7 ; 233,10 (4923. 


hanburt : > par- “ fill”, cf. Vd. 4, 48, where ham hanbärët translates 


Av. hqam-päfräiti. 

(42-5) A somewhat fuller account is given in PhlRiv. 48, 90-6. 
*Efm ‘ut Az ۱۵2 ۱۵ ganük menók 'goet 'ku dušdanak ganak menok, 
'bë ۱۸۵ Zoyam, 'čē-t 'bé ‘had 't6 dam ‘graft: <'né> gan] 'ne-*ié gund (a) 
‘ut ‘man zivastan ‘nē tavän. (91) fratom Az i ‘dévan-dat ‘be ۵ 
(> p) Eëm à xurdruë, ‘ut ditikar zimastan + 'dévan-dat, ‘ut sitikar 4 
i nihän-raviën, ‘ut 4-om Zarman i*dušdaft (b) ‘be *Zoyet 'tāk heé-e frat 
anünénd, (92) (bê 'hačy (c) ganàk ménok ‘ut Az i 'dēvān-dāt. ۱95881 Az 
i 'devàn-dàt ‘bé ‘à ganak ménok ‘ku ‘be 'to šöyam, dusdänak, 'čē yazdàn 
'bé 'haé 'tó dam *'graft. (93) ganak mënök ‘ul estat, ‘be ۱۵ Spénak Menok 
avêt, ‘eon *davét (jg@yp) ‘ku ‘man ‘En dam ‘dat "ut Az à ‘dévan-dat 
'kē-š dám <i> ‘man üt, ‘niin 'man 'b& 'kamet titan: ‘10 ‘pat dataBarth 
'kunam. (94) Ohrmazd 'apak Srôë ahrov ‘ul estet. ‘ut Sros-ahray\th] 
Az 'bé 'zanzt, Ohrmazd ganak ménók. (95) 'apak *spistén(?) (d) tarii 
ut anakth <i> fratom ‘kad ‘andar duvarast ‘andar agurt, hamak ' pat 
sūrāk ‘ku ‘andar duvärast, bérón asman *'kart, 'ut-aá (pat? ‘dn ۵ 
&tôn start "ut abó8 ‘be ‘kart à pas ‘haë ‘an sturtth 'apaë <'nēyēsiēt. (96) būt 


ch 
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'kē-š guft ‘ku yavétanakän ‘pat 'ofanión advéenak akar 'bé ‘kart, 'né 
‘pas ganack> ménok 'bavet, ‘ne 'ün + 'avé dam. 

“Eëm (Anger) and Az say to the Destructive Spirit, ‘O thou 
Destructive Spirit of evil knowledge, I shall swallow thee, for except 
thee all creation has been taken away, *and there is neither treasure 
nor army*, and I cannot live.’ (91) First Az, the demon-created, 
swallows Eëm of the bloody spear, and second the demon-created 
Winter, and third Bane (sez) that moves in secret, and fourth she 
swallows Old Age whose breath is foul, so that none remain (92) save 
the Destructive Spirit and Az, the demon-created. Az, the demon- 
created, says to the Destructive Spirit, ‘I will swallow thee, O thou 
of evil knowledge, for the gods have taken away (all) creation save 
thee.’ (93) The Destructive Spirit rises up and goes towards the 
Bounteous Spirit, and cries out thus, ‘I created this creation, and Az, 
the demon-created, who has swallowed my creation, now desires to 
swallow me; I make thee judge (over us).’ (94) Ohrmazd arises with 
Sroá, the Blessed, and Sroá, the Blessed, smites Az, and Ohrmazd 
the Destructive Spirit. (95) With the foul (?) darkness and misery 
which he brought into (the world) when he first rushed in, he is entirely 
thrown out of the sky through the hole by which he rushed in; and 
at that hole he is laid low and made unconscious so that he will (never) 
again arise from that low estate. (96) There have been some who 
have said that he will be forever powerless and as it were slain, and 
that henceforth neither the Destructive Spirit nor his creation will 
exist.” 
` (a) Text ype) à y. Reading uncertain. 

(b) duëdaft : v. Bailey, BSOS., VI, p. 597; Benveniste, MO., 
xxvi, p. 179. 

(c) 'bé 'hač: a necessary addition, cf. 'bé 'hač 'tó dam at the end 
of the section. 

(d) pase: emendation after Dhabhar, who compares NP. 


C, I have found no parallel in Pahlavi. 


Cf. also ZamN. 17, 13 (Messina). I quote Messina's restoration of 
the text and add an asterisk where I diverge from him : čērā Ahriman 
6 Az drayét ku šav, tō hamak dev ut druž, yrafstar ut dam i man bë xar. 
Az dav šavēt, hamak dam ut dahisn i Ahriman bë * 6Barét (a) <gößēt), tó-m 
ce? göBem-at* ku në sér ham. pas Az dev ut Ahriman *nizar-tavan (b) 
bavet, “For Ahriman cries out to Az (saying), ‘Go, devour all the 
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demons and lies, noxious beasts and my creation. The demon Az goes 
and swallows all the creation of Ahriman (and says), ‘ What art thou 
to me: I say unto thee that I am not satisfied.” Then the power of 
the demon Az and Ahriman is weakened.” 

(a) The Pazand has hyarat. Messina ۰ 

(b) Paz. u zër must represent Phl. u$, = nr. 


baytik (bytyk, bytykw, bwytyk) : the context shows that the meaning 
is "ally " or something similar. I can point to no certain parallel in 
Pahlavi, but DkM. 124, 16, may be compared where the text has 
bytkw :  gëtéh-dahiënän pahlom 'martém ‘andar ‘marlomän ‘avé t 
huy'atäy dahyupat bunist à [i] gehan baxt Tyk + hugar róén datar nazdtom, 
“ Of earthly creatüres the perfect man is the provincial governor who 
rules well among men, the foundation of the world and the ally who 
is nearest to the beneficent light creator." 

(48) pat zamik paytak bavét: Airyaman must here be taken as an 
epithet of Söšyans, as the verb is singular. Cf. MPT. 'ry^m'n as an 
epither of Jesus. 

(49) *gad a&venak : reading conjectural. The text has MU sen 
which will yield no sense. 

(50) Creation by water: cf. GrBd. 17, 4, fratom dam hamak 'ap-é 
artsk-é 'būt ((sic) P), 'bu hamak 'haé ‘ap 'büt yut tohm x 'martomàn ‘ut 
güspandän, 'éóz ‘an tohm atays-tohm, “ The first creation was all a 
drop of water, for all was from water except the seed of men and 
beasts, for that seed is of the seed of fire." 

Ibid., 189, 4, gétéh 'haé ۱2۵-5 srisk kart 'ëstët: &eyon 'gopet 'ku ‘en 
dam fratom hamak 2۵ sriëk ‘but, martoman-ré 'hač 'àp-& srisk hame 
‘but, ‘ The material world was made from a drop of water; as it is 
said that this creation was all at first a drop of water, and men too, 
arose from a drop of water.” 

A different account is found in DkM. 79, 21, 'har-ié gétehtk 'bavišn 
pazzdimin vinäriën ‘haë hamth ‘pat patmàn (V) 'ap + mat<ak> ‘ut atur 
i 'nar ‘pat ham-jahiinih : "y"àh ‘ut brat hangarthénd, “ Every material 
becoming, ripening, and cause of progress is from the union according 
to the mean of water, the female, and fire, the male, in their coming 
together: they are considered brother and sister.” 

(BO) pater<an>gar: this word has been fully discussed by 
Bartholomæ (Zum sass. Recht, ii, pp. 31-4). After a thorough analysis 
of his data he arrived at the conclusion that the root meaning was 
“ retinere ". For DEM. 708, 1, he translated “ Suspendierung ” (tbid., 
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iv, p. 28), and for MhD., ii, 8, 9, “ Zurücklegung ” (ibid., iti, p. 10). 
In all of this he was right. The Paz. pádirq occurring in SGV. 16, 26 
and 41, was translated by Salemann “ zurük leiten, hin dirigieren "' 
(Bruchstük manichaeischen Schrifttums, St. Petersburg, 1904, p. 26), 
by Jackson (Researches in Manichaeism, p. 191).' forced back," by 
Henning, who. connected it' with NP. > 3b, * stützen” or “ zurück- 
halten ? (OLZ., 1934, p. 755), and by Nyberg “ zuriickstellen”’ (to 
DkM. 275, 20, Texte zum mazdayasnischen Kalender, p. 43). The 
meanings “prevent, hold back, obstruct” will be found to cover 
most examples. 

Again and again the word is used in connection with or opposed 
to ravakth: raval is orderly. progress, pateranih what obstructs or 
holds it up. The following examples will serve to illustrate its use :— 

DkM. 141, 20. ‘had gētēh patuySayth *hanjaftakth mēnðk den pateran- 
ravakth, “ From the collapse (?) of material kingship (follows) the 
obstruction of the-onward flow of spiritual religion.” 

Ibid., 247,21. kirpak pateranénak ‘ut bazak ravükénák, “ Obstructing 
virtue and promoting vice." 

Ibid., 316, 3. ‘oh 'sax"an-'gó frazanak ' fuia 'rasvsnih 'i-š 'sax*an- 
šnās ۱۵۵۵ patéran-satth à 'hač saxan, “ Thus a wise speaker 
of words, if his words do not reach a listener who understands words, 
has the benefit of his words obstructed.”  paterün-sutih is opposed 
to the süi-ravakih of 315, 23. 

Ibid., 396, 21. ‘pat zartuystro(k)toman 'x*arr *anapién den ۸ 
rauikih patéranihat, “ By the destruction of the fortune of the zartuš- 
totom the progress of the Mazdayasniam sena is obstructed.” So 
also tbid., 341, 20. 

The following examples may also be of use :— 

DEM. 84,2. ‘ku pat Gihr-radenitarth ‘ma patérämhat, dam 
ravakth "má ‘bandthat, “ That the regulation of nature might not be 
obstructed and the progress of creation might not be stopped." 

Ibid., 88, 10. ‘ne hab 'čiš i Ghangénak martom '6 vinäs pateranénak 
‘hat. -kirpak ‘dat, “ He created nothing that attracted men .to vice 
and held them back from virtue." 

Ibid., 351, 9. patéranth x"aríet ‘had raviën, “ preventing the Sun 
from moving." 

EU, 57, 1l. 'ut-fán Ohrmazd ‘ut Anahit 'haé vinäs kartan patëra- 
nent, ‘ And they prevented the planets Jupiter and Venus from 
doing harm.” 

For the correct rendering of the SGV. passages and the Avestan 
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words translated by patérün the reader is referred to Bartholome, 
oc. cit. I add the following references from the Dk.-: (i) adj. páteràn 
and subst. pateranth: DkM. 112, 8; 141, 18; 176, 4; 344, 2; 372, 8; 
391, 8; 423, 4 ; 463, 22 : 711, 8; 744, 7 ; 770, 11, 16, 21 ; 771, 2; 877, 4; 
(ii) verb patéranén-, patéranth-: DkM. 168,2; 175,15; 275, 20; 
343, 6; 396, 21; 704,15; 706, 15; 708, 1; 714,14; 769, 10, 14, 18, 21 ; 
767, 3; 111,8. l 
Jackson’s etymology pāti + rān- does not seem to me impossible : 
pat- as a prefix is amply attested in MP. Dr. Henning (loc. cit.), 
denying that a prefix päti- ever existed, regarded the verbal form as 
a denominative from NP. VES “ Stützbalken ", but this is semantically 


LE] 


unacceptable. “ Act as a supporting beam to” is scarcely the same 


as “obstruct”. The occasional spelling Jpn ند‎ Re) (DkM. 141,18; 
711, 7; 714,14) suggests the reading patérdn (rather than patoran) 
with preverbs pdti + a8i- (1). The long à in patéran, pátzahr, patrot, 
pütram, etc., is perhaps best explained as a Vrddhi formation. وف‎ 

(51) 222821 : if genuine > ava + pátaya-. I can quote no parallel. 
From páíaya- we have also nipastan “ place ", DkM. 615, 9, Zartuyët 
miydn <i> 'ün ësm nipäst, “ Zoroaster put fuel in the middle of it." 
Cf. line 19 of the same page ; also nipastan “ lie ”, ibid., 667, 8, kamak 
'né pél[ak] ‘haë 'àn 'apàk ‘marian 'bé nipast, “ The maiden had not 
lain with men before that.” So ibid., 671,11; 674, 17, also 755, 15. 
Cf. Soghd. np'st (v. B. Geiger, WZKM., 1933, p. 116). 

*masth: to be compared with DM. 206, 3. yyy. In BSOS., 
TX, p. 314, I suggested *'ap-gón for the latter. I have since had the 
opportunity of discussing the Bundahign passage (31, 14) with 
Dr. Henning who suggested that the روسر‎ pa of the text represented 


NP. .ار غوان‎ This view seems to me certainly right, and I would there- . 
fore read maó-gón, “ wine-coloured,” in DkM. 206, 3. 

'mēy : our word, written mzn’y must be taken either as an ideogram 
or a pseudo-ideogram. It normally occurs as the translation of Av. 


maéya- (the spellings NÉ Ay ps. د‎ SE are found), and it is 
inconceivable that the Phl. translators, with their passion for rendering 
Avestan words by their nearest phonetic equivalent in Pahlavi, should 
on this occasion have rendered maëya- by miznah (?) rather by the 
obvious méy. Even with the help of Semitic scholars I have been 
unable to find an Aramaic word which will in any way fit the signs. 
Arab. O [34 “rain-cloud " is semantically very close, but there seems 
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to be no cognate in other Semitic languages, and the admission of 
Arabic words in Pahlavi—with the exception of a few very late texts— 
cannot be tolerated. As a pseudo-ideogram we could think of miinah 
<*mazz (whence maëya-) with a double suffix, cf. Yidgha-Munji 
miüyiko, Zaza mit, NP. 4$. “dark sky," Morgenstierne, Indo- 
Iranian Frontier Languages, ii, p. 230. We must, however, be content 
to leave the reading of the ideogram doubtful, and transliterate 'méy. 

Apart from the evidence supplied by the translations from tho 
Avesta, the meaning is assured by the following passages. 

DKM. 108, 18. 'àp MZN'HYNYTW ‘ut MZN'H '6 'äp-buriär afr 
varientt, “ The water is turned into vapour and the vapour is turned 
into a water-carrying cloud.” 1. 22 of the same page, väran aBzär vat 
MZN'H ‘ut abr, “ The instruments of rain are wind, vapour, and 
clouds." Ibid., 758, 8, MZN’H ‘ut tan. The MWZN'H of GrBd. 19, 
9, is clearly a corruption of our word : the passage will then read : 'ut-as 
dat 'ö adyarth vat ‘ut varan ‘ut ['ke] *MZN’H ‘ui s(n>d8an ‘ut sm(EYzak, 
“ And he gave him for his assistance wind and rain, vapour, storm, 
and snow.” 

zamik apar-*däriën ff.: the text is hopelessly corrupt, but 
fortunately GrBd. 133, 5, offers an exact parallel: vat daret '&n zamik 
adar-dariin apar-dàrión [martomän] guBr-däriën, 2réh-dariin. The 
stages of corruption are now easy to follow. و‎ 55 (aðar 


däriën) has been corrupted into psd = adarth ron (I), and 
dérét has replaced the second darin. gür may be a genuine later form 
of guBr “deep place, valley ". jJ») however, corresponds to 
nothing in the GrBd. passage, but the presence of gür (gufr) makes 
almost certain emendation possible. The opposite of guBr “ valley " 
is éakat “peak” ; so DKM. 517, 7, ‘én tan guBr ۱0۵ kuniën 'né éakat, 
“This body must be made like a valley, not a peak," cf. the almost 
identical DkM. 583, 22 ff. The final proof that the wey of our 
text is a corruption of ¿akat is supplied by GrBd. 228, 4, kof éakat 
guBr, "ul-dàrin ‘ut frot-dariin në 'bavet, “ There will be neither 
mountains, peaks, nor valleys, rising or falling ground." 

(53) savak: cf. BSOS., IX, p. 103. To the references given there 
add DIM. 295, 16, ‘pat amavandiha savakth yap radenilärth i martom, 
“ By the mighty benefit and good arrangement of men.” The reading 
and connection with sav-, sit, etc., seems assured by DkM. 674, 15, 
étón sütómand céyon harvisp ax? + astomand savenitan, “ So beneficial 
as to benefit all corporeal existence." 


The Iranian Festivals Adopted by the Christians 
and Condemned by the Jews 


By S. H. TAQIZADEH 


HE Zoroastrian calendar which was in official use in the Sasanian 
times in Iran is conveniently called “ Young Avestan ”. This 
system of time-reckoning, which was adopted by the Persian govern- 
ment in the Achæmenian period and most probably about 441 B.c.,* 
was introduced later in Cappadocia and Armenia. The date of its 
introduction in Armenia is not known. According to Moses of Khorene, 
the famous Armenian historian (ii, 59), the order (or succession) 
of the weeks, months, and years which was unknown to the Armenians 
was regulated by Ardashes II, king of Armenia. Gutschmid (Kleine 
Schriften, iii, p. 209 n.) is inclined to identify this king with the historic 
king Tiridates, the founder of the Armenian branch of the Arsacid 
dynasty and a contemporary of Nero. But the names of the 10th 
and 12th Arm. months point to an earlier date for the said intro- 
duction. The former is called “ Mareri ", which name according .to 
Marquart’s conjecture (Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, 
p. 205) is derived from Maïdhyäirya, the well-known Avestan season 
festival or gähanbär, which was originally in the 10th Persian 
month and remained there till the time of the first of the 120 yearly 
intercalations, which must have taken place (if carried out regularly) 
about 321 s.c. The name of the 12th Armenian month is “ Hrotic' ", 
which is believed ? to be the Armenian form of Frótigàn-Fordigàn, the 
Persian feast better known as Fravardigän, the words being derived 
from the O.Pers. fravarti, Avestan fravashi. The month is so named 
because the five supplementary or Gáth& days consecrated to the cult 
of the fravashis were at the end of that month. These Gatha days 
were originally appended to the end: of the 12th Persian month, and 
they remained there till the time of the first intercalation, when they 
were transferred to the end of the lst Persian month. The present 
name of the Ist month, Fravardin, must have been given to that 


1 See Old Iranian Calendar by the present writer, publ. by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1938. 

2 See P. de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 160 ; Marquart, Das Naurëz in 
Modi’s Memorial Volume, 1930, p. 720. 
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month after that intercalation, ie. after 321 s.c. The name of the 
lst Cappadocian month, “ Artana ", derived from the same word 
(fravarti) may have been also.adopted by that people after the same 
date (321), perhaps following the Persians in renaming the month; 
the original introduction of the Iranian calendar in Cappadocia can 
hardly be put as late as the Macedonian period. 

Although the epagomenae in the Armenian year, unlike the Persian, 
were never moved forward and they remained always fixed at the 
end of the last (12th) Armenian month, the name Hrotic’ may have 
been nevertheless given to the latter when the epagomenae were even 
in the Persian year still at the end of the last month, ie. before 
321 B.C... 

The Armenians kept using their vague year and old months even 
after the conversion of the Arm. nation to Christianity towards the 
end of the third and the beginning of the fourth century, for many 
hundred years.® They have, however, abolished the old pagan festivals 
or transformed them into Christian feasts, as we will see. 


Tae PERSIAN FEASTS AND THE SYRIANS 


The Persian calendar must have been certainly much spread among, 
and well-known to the Semitic peoples of the East. The Mandæans 
used and still use exactly the same calendar, only with different month- 
names, and the Syrian Christians of the Persian empire in Sasanian 
times, especially the Nestorians, who were independent of the Western 
churches, were also familiar with it. These Eastern Syrians used, no 
doubt, for their time reckoning either the lunar Syrian months with 
the lunisolar year, most probably according to the Babylonian calendar 
(up to the fourth and in some cases to the fifth century), or the Syro- 
Macedonian calendar with the Syrian month-names corresponding 
with the Julian months (after the third century). But at the same time 
they were not only well acquainted with the Persian system of time 
reckoning but also they used certainly Persian eras and dates often 
in their civil life and in their writings, and sometimes even in their 
religious records. 


1 The original name may have been Nausard, as this was kept with different 
spelling in the names of the first Soghdian, Khvürazmian and Armenian first month. 

? Even a thousand years later their use had not ceased. 

3 See BSOS., ix, 3, pp. 603-619. 

* The Julian calendar is used in the old Syrian martyrology publ. by W. Wright, 
which was composed before A.D. 412, the date of the manuscript. 
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We find for instance in the records of the Nestorian synods trans- 
lated into French by J. B. Chabot ! (p. 318) that Mar Aba “ composed 
these religious writings in the month Tir of the 13th year of Khosrau 
the first”. In the same book (p. 320), in the course of the record of 
the Synod of Mar Aba the Ist, it is said that “in the month of 
Teshri I, which is the month of Tir in the 10th year of Khosrau the 
king of kings... ". Also in the Syrian records (acts) of the Persian 
martyrs the Persian feast Frordigàn (the ten days from 26 Aban 
to the 5th day of the epagomenæ) is mentioned in the course of the 
story of the martyrdom of Grighór as falling in the Syrian month 
Adar in the 30th year of Kavat the Persian king. As a matter of 
fact this Persian feast fell in A.D. 518 on 7th-16th March-Adar. 

Moreover the Nestorians called the beginning of one of their 
ecclesiastical divisions of the year (considered by them as the beginning 
of the summer) by the name Nausardél? which name, as Nóldeke 
first explained correctly (Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, p. 408, n.), is a compound word composed of the Iranian 
word Nausard, meaning the New Year, and the Semitic word êl (God), 
and it means the New Year of God or the religious New Year. Néldeke 
thinks that this name was adopted by the Nestorians in A.D. 485 on 
the occasion of their constituent synod in Béth Lapat.¢ They must 
have arranged and fixed there and then the calendar of their church, 
etc. In that year (485) one of the Nestorian Shavw’as (the seven 
weekly divisions of the year),5 which was perhaps the first of these 

1 Synodicon Oriental ou recueil de Synodes Nestoriens, Notices et extraits des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale et autres bibliothèques, tome 37. 

3 See G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten persischer Märtyrer, Abh. f. die 
Kunde d. Morgenlandes, vol. vii, p. 79. 

? See W. Wright, Catalogue of the Syrian Manuscripts in the Brit. Mus., coxlvi 
and colvi. The first book is copied in the eleventh century. In both manuscripts, 
according to Wright, “the Sunday that ends the Week of the Apostles” is called 
Nüsärdil. The 6th Sunday after Pentecost is called Apostles’ Sunday and the week 
following it is “ Apostles’ Week ". According to Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale, the 
Friday of this week was consecrated by the Nestorians to the memory of the seventy- 
two disciples, and the next Sunday which is the 7th after, &nd 8th with the inclusion 
of Pentecost, is for the commemoration of the twelve Apostles and is called Nausardal. 

4 It is not quite clear to me to which synod Néldeke refers. So far as I can trace 
the only Nestorian Synod convened in Bóth-L&pát in the time referred to was the 
assembly held by the turbulent Bishop Bar Sauma. But as this assembly was not 
recognized by the Nestorians as a synod and ite decisions were annulled the following 
year by a legally constituted Synod, it can hardly be called a constituent and “an 
important” Synod. However, not being a competent judge on the history of the 
Nestorian Church, I refrain from disputing the statement of Ndldeke on this matter. 


5 The Nestorian church year is based on Easter and is divided into nine periods 
of “ seven weeks”, though some of the divisions are not strictly of seven weeks’ length. 
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divisions at that time ! and which is called the summer Shavu'a, began 
on 28th July. The first day of this summer “ Seven-Weeks ” corre- 
sponds to the seventh Sunday after Pentecost (the Sunday con- 
cluding the week of the Apostles = Dominica complements hebdo- 
made Apostolorum). Nóldeke suggests that, since in the same year 
(485) the Persian New Year fell on 23rd July, i.e. just a few days 
before the said Sunday, the Nestorians gave to the first day of their 
summer, which was the first Sunday after the Persian New Year, 
the name of the latter, only attaching the word êl to distinguish it 
from the civil year. 

However, if the institution of the Nestorian feast Nausardél, or 
rather its acquiring this name, really occurred in 485 and not at 
an earlier or later date when the 7th Sunday after Pentecost was 
exactly coinciding with the Persian New Year (e.g. in 455 both fell 
on 31st July and in 560 on 4th July), another and perhaps better 
conjecture may be proposed as follows : 

Nausard was not the name of the Persian New Year or 
the well-known Naurüz (the Ist day of the month Fravardin 
=the Lesser Naurüz) but it was rather the name of the 
Greater Naurüz, which was celebrated on the 6th day of the 
month Fravardin and corresponded to the Ist day of the Armenian 
month Navasard and the Sogdian Nausard and the Kh*arazmian 
Nausaré (all of them possibly named after the Ist day). This day 
was the greatest of all the days of the year for the Iranians,? and as 
a matter of fact it corresponded to the original Persian New Year’s 
Day. After the first intercalation took place in the Persian year and 
consequently the beginning of the year was moved five days back, 
this real New Year's Day became the sixth day of the year. But the 
Persians still kept celebrating this day as a second Nauriz (the 
Greater) which always marked the place of the original New Year, 
just as the Indian Parsis (of course only the Shahanshahis) keep the 
6th day of their 12th month for a similar reason. After carrying 


This kind of church year, which is not limited to the Nestorians, is so constructed that 
it extends by weeks from Easter Sunday. This church year is the basis for the 
anniversaries of the martyrs, etc., and is not connected with the secular year. For 
more details see The Catholicos of the East and his People, by A. J. Maclean and W. H. 
Browne, London, 1892. 

1 However in the old Nestorian martyrology mentioned above the year begins 
as in later times with December. 

2 There is a special Pahlavi booklet on the many great qualities and privileges 
of this day. 
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out an intercalation of one month in their civil year about A.D. 1131, 
by which their New Year's Day was moved one month forward, these 
Parsis continued to celebrate the day, which marked the place of 
their old Naurüz (or the Naurüz of the Kadimis) and fell henceforth 
on the 6th day of their present Asfandármadh mah, under the name 
of Naurüz + Zavuli or Darya + Naurüz or according to some version 
Avardäd sal, a wrong spelling or misreading of Khordad sal (cf. 
Kharegat, in Modi’s Memorial Volume, p. 118) Thus the 
beginning of the “Summer” (or perhaps also the New Year) 
of the Nestorians and their religious feast “of 12 Apostles” 
was most probably not named after the Persian New Year or 
Naurüz (the Lesser), but rather after the Persian *Nausard (or 
:the Greater Naurüz), with which.it strictly corresponded in that 
year (485), for this Persian feast-day fell in the same year on Sunday 
the 28th July, which also was the 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 
The practice of the Nestorians to sprinkle each other with water 
on Nausardél Day 1 also confirms the above theory, as the Persian 
practice of pouring water on each other on the 6th day (the day of 
` Khordad) of Fravardin (ie. the Greater Naurüz or the *Nausard 
. day) is well-known and attested by Birüni, Khiishyar and others (the 
practice of sabb al-ma’).2 Of course the Nestorian Nausardél and 
` the Persian *Nausard, after having fallen on one and the same day 
in 485, parted’ from each other, as the former, depending on Easter 
Sunday, was a movable feast,? and it advanced or retreated according 
to the oscillation of Easter, and the latter (the Persian feast) was 
dependent on the: Persian vague year which receded against the 
“Julian year one day each four years. 

From. what is stated above it follows that one of the Christian 
festivals of a famous church, celebrated for more than fourteen 
centuries, was instituted under the influence of, and named after, the 
Persian festival, though a new religious character (the commemoration 
of the Apostles) is attributed to it, The Christian Armenians, on 


1 Seo Maclean and Browne, op. cit., p. 349. 

* The practice of sprinkling of the water is recorded by the old authors also in 
Naurüz as well as on some other Persian festivals ; but Birüni, whose chapter on the 
Persian festivals is based on the books of much older authors (a list of whom is to be 
found in the Istanbul complete manuscript of Birüni's chronology, p. 228), discusses 
more fully the said practice as having been instituted on the Greater Naurüz and gives 
many reasons for it. 

3 And not fixed in the Julian year, as Néldeke seems to suppose. 

* The Naussrdél fell in the following year (486) on 13th July. 
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the other hand, made the same day (the 7th Sunday after Pentecost) 
a substitute for their older pagan (perhaps also Zoroastrian) feast, 
calling it the Christian feast of the Transfiguration, as we shall see. 


Tax PERSIAN FEASTS AND Jews 


The Nausard as a Persian feast distinct from Nauriz is 
mentioned in the Talmud. In the part of this work called 
Aboda Zara, where the pagan feasts are discussed and their 
observance is condemned, three Persian feasts are mentioned. 
The names of these feasts, though not correctly spelt, are by no means 
enigmatic. In the Babylonian Talmud} the number is four and the 
names are very mutilated, as Lazarus Goldschmidt, the translator of 
the Talmud into German, also points out. But in the Talmud of 
Jerusalem,? where only three Median feasts are mentioned, the names 
are given comparatively more clearly. They are: Nusardi, Triaski 
and Moharneki, which can be easily recognized as Nausard, Tirakan 
and Mihrakan, as these identifications have already been made by 
several scholars. The four Persian feasts mentioned in the Babylonian 
Talmud are certainly also the same feasts as those given 
in the Talmud of Jerusalem, only with the inclusion of Naurüz 
in the group. They are: Mutardi, Turyaskai, Muharnekai, and 
Muharin.5 The second and third offer no difficulty and they are 
certainly the Tirakän and Mihrakan. The first is most probably a 
miswriting for Musardi, a form of Nusardi among the Aramaic-speaking 
people of Mesopotamia. As a matter of fact both words are given 
as meaning in Aramaic the New Year and sprinkling of water as well 
as the first fruit of dates, and Musardi is in fact the same word as 
Nusardi with n changed to m.5 The application of the word to the first 
ripened cluster of dates was perhaps from the time when the season . 


1 The Babylonian Talmud, Engl. translation edited by Rabbi J. Epstein, London, 
1936; Avoda Zara, transl. by A. Mishcon, p. 59 (115). 

3 Vol. 9 of his translation, I, iii (115), p. 468 n. 

> Talmud de Jerusalem, traduit par Moise Schwab, Paris, 1889, vol. ii, p. 182. 

* P. de Lagarde (Purim, 25-27) and Kohut (Les fêtes Persanes et Babyloniennes 
dans les Talmuds de Babylon et de Jérusaleme, Revue des Études Juives, xxiv, pp. 256- 
271) have recognized rightly the second and third. Scheftelowitz (Die Entstehung der 
manichäischen Religion . . ., p. 9) traces the second name (Tiréyaski) to a supposed 
Pahlavi word *Tiréyazaké or ‘the reverence of Tir’. 

š According to the reading of A. Mishcon. 

* See Bar Bahlul 1037 ;Bar Ali No. 5563, p. 219; Th. Hyde, Historia religionis . . ., 
p. 188; Lagarde, Prætermissorum, p. 51; the same, Semitica, i, 65; the same, Purim, 
p. 25; G. Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 60 n., where some more references are given ; Brockel- 
mann, Lezicon Syriacum, p. 421; Smith, Supplement, p. 208. 
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of its yielding (usually in Mesopotamia about the end of July or the 
early part of August) coincided with the early days of the Persian 
year, ie. in the fifth century, to which period also the book of 
Agathangelos in its present form belongs. This author calls the first 
days of the Armenian Navasard the time of the appearance of the 
first fruits. The 1st day of Navasard fell on 1st August in A.D. 468-471. 

The fourth word in the Babylonian Talmud must be a greatly 
mutilated form of Nauriiz, again with the change in the initial letter 
from n into m, as Kohut (op. cit.) also has rightly suggested. The 
suggestion of this author concerning Mutardi and its identification ` 
with Maidhydirya is, however, not a happy one. 

In the Talmud of Jerusalem there is also mention of Naurüz. 
After giving the names of the above-mentioned three ** Median ” feasts 
it is stated there (op. cit., ü, 182) that “the feast of Naurüz fell in 
Pars on the 2nd day of Adar and in Media on the 20th Adar ”. 

The feast of Nusardi mentioned in the Talmud of Jerusalem 
must be again the Greater Naurüz or the 6th day of the Persian year 
(vide supra). But the feast of Naurüz mentioned there cannot be 
identified with the Persian New Year’s Day, as the Persian year did 
not begin in the first days of the Jewish month Adar after the middle 
of the third century B.c. and before the end of the eleventh century A.D. 
The composition of the Talmud can, however, by no means be put 
as early as the former nor as late as the latter date. The statement 
about Naurüz in Talmud is attributed to Nahmän b. Jacob through 
Huna, both of whom (called Babylonian) flourished in the third century 
A:D3 Therefore this feast cannot refer to the Persian New Year, which 
was in that century in September. Was the word (Naurüz) used in the 
sense of the beginning of the religious and fixed Persian year, which 
began always immediately after the epagomenae 24 If so, then the 
time of the composition of that part of the Talmud which contains 
the above-mentioned passages can be put at A.D. 261 or 264, when 
the 2nd day of the Jewish month Adar corresponded with the Ist day 
of the Persian month Shahrévar, which month immediately followed 
the epagomenae at that time and hence was considered as the Vihézakek 


1 Langlois, Collection des hisloriens . . . de l'Arménie, i, 178. 

2 Lagarde (Purim, p. 27) tries to connect the word with Fórdig&n (the well-known 
Peraian festival), though this needs the supposition of a too great change in the word. 

3 See the Jewish Encyclopædia. 

4 This agrees roughly with Lagarde’s conjecture in the matter but not with regard 
to the word. . 
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Naurüz. Both fell on 19th February in the former year (261) and 
on 18th February in the latter year (264). 

As to the correspondence of Nauriiz in Media with the 20th day 
of Adar, if this has been also in the same year, I can offer no explana- 
tion unless one may suppose that in some parts of the country the 
Farvardin Day (the 19th) of that civil month which corresponded 
to the ecclesiastical (fixed) month of Farvardin was considered as the 
religious Fravardigan (the 19th day of the month Farvardin) and 
was celebrated as this. The Jewish authors may have then con- 
founded this ‘“Fravardigin” (the 19th day) with the famous 
“ Fravardigàn ” feast of 6 (the epagomenae) or 10 days which precedes 
the beginning of the tihézakik Farvardin or the religious Naurüz 
and then with that Naurüz itself? The distance in time between 
the Naurüz and Fravardigin day (the 19th) is 18 days, ie. just as 
much as between the 2nd and 20th day of the Jewish month Adar. 
It is hardly possible to take “ Naurüz ” here as meaning the beginning 
of the spring, as Néldeke is inclined to interpret the word generally 
in that sense (op. cit., p. 407, n. 2) and as seems to be also the opinion 
of Gutschmid.? 


THE PERSIAN ORIGIN OF SOME ARMENIAN FEASTS 


As is already stated, the Armenians did not give up their old 
calendar after their conversion to Christianity. However, like many 
other Christian peoples they transformed some (or even most) of 
their popular pagan feasts into Christian feasts. We learn from 
Agathangelos (cxix) that Gregory the Illuminator, who was responsible 
for the wholesale conversion of the Armenians to Christianity, con- 
secrated the Ist day of the month Navasard (the Armenian New 
Year's Day), which used to be the feast of Amanor,‘ to the commemora- 


* According to D. F. Karaka (History of the Parsis, London, 1884, vol. i, p. 151) 
the same coremonies in honour of the “ fravashis ” which is performed on 19th Far- 
vardin is also repeated on the 19th day of the month Adhur (the 9th month), which 
after the last intercalation remained always as representing the fixed (rihézalik) 
Farvardin. Also according to the Pahlavi Rirayät the ceremony relating to the 
anniversary of a deceased man in the case of the exact date of tho death not being 
known must be performed on the 19th Adhur (see Nyberg, Texte zum mazdayasnischen 
Kalender, pp. 44-5). 

* Both Fravardigäns (the epagomenae and the 19th day of the first month) are 
consecrated to the memory of the dead. 

3 Kleine Schriften, iii, 212. 

4 This was the feast of Vanator (in later sources Armazd), and it was the great 
Arm. feast said to have been instituted by the king Vagharsh (A.D. 178-198) see 
History of Armenia by Moses of Khorene, ii, 66. 
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tion of John the Baptist and St. Athenogenes (Athanagines) The 
same author mentions (cxv) another feast which was instituted by 
the same Gregory on the 7th day of Sahmi, the 3rd Armenian month, 
for the same saints. This date was, according to Agathangelos, the day 
on which the churches built by Gregory for lodging the relics of the 
said saints brought by him from Cæsarea were inaugurated. A later 
author, Gregory Asharuni (or Arsharuni), who wrote about a.D. 690, 
however states? that this second feast also had been originally the 
feast of another Arm. deity named Wahe-Wahean, "the gold- 
finding, gold-mother demon," * and that the former (1st Navasard) was 
the feast of Armazd. He adds also two more feasts of the Arm. 
church to the list of the metamorphoses of the old pagan feasts of 
Armenia. These are the days of the Annunciation (? Assumption) of 
the Theotokos on 15th Navasard,® which took the place of the feast 
of Anahit, and Wardavarh or the Arm. feast of the Transfiguration, 
which had been the feast of Aphrodite. Gregory Asharuni attributes 
the christianization of all these four feasts to the Illuminator.” 

The transformation of the pagan feasts in Armenia into Christian 
feasts is certainly a fact, but the question of its being carried out by 
Gregory the Illuminator himself is by no means certain. The final 
composition of the book of Agathangelos was, according to Gutschmid,? 
most probably accomplished about the middle of the fifth century. 


1 According to Langlois (op. cit., p. 176 n.) this feast is now celobrated by the 
Armenians on the 2nd Sunday after the Pentecost. If this was really the same feast 
and it was made later dependent upon the Pentecost, this transference may have 
happened some time in the ninth or tonth century, c.g. in 909 when the 7th Sahmi fell 
on the 2nd Sunday after Pentecost. But according to Nilles (op. cit., ii, 580) this 

-Sunday is the day of the commemoration of St. Gregory’s ascent from the pit. 
The old Arm. calendar, however, puts tho said ascent on 14th (or 13th) Sahmi. 

3 d. 714. 

3 Quoted by Conybeare in his Rituale Armenorum, p. 510. 

4 According to Tournebize, Histoire politique et religieuse de l'Arménte, p. 148, 
this feast was in honour of the triad of the Arm. deities Vahagn, An&hit, and Astlik. 
But the source of this information is not given. 

5 The same date for this feast is given also in an oldor document, namely the old 
Arm. Lectionary publ. by Conybeare. : 

* The name is transcribed by different authors in difforent ways: Wardawarh 
(Conybeare), Vardadzri, “ the name of the deity which was the patron of the day " 
(Macler, ERE. Festivals), Vartavarh (Holweck, Cath. Encyc.), Vastavar (Chardin, 
sce below). 

7 The statements of F. Macler, in his article on the Arm. “ Festivals” in ERE., 
relating to the origin and the places of the feasts in the year do not seem to be based 
on the old and reliable documents. He must have taken his details from the uncritical 
works of some of the modern Armenian writers. 

8 Kleine Schriften, iii, p. 383. 
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Therefore the reinstitution of the two feasts mentioned by him must 
have taken place perhaps not later than the fourth century, and 
probably about a.p. 356-9, when the Ist day of the Arm. year 
synchronized with the traditional date of the Christian feast of John’s 
death (29th August). The above date (356-9) may be also, as Conybeare 
suggests, “ connected with the 200 years’ Canon of Andreas, brother 
of Magnus the Bishop, which began in 353 and was the basis of the 
Armenian ecclesiastic calendar up to 552.” The date also fits with 
the fact that according to the old Arm. sources (quoted by Conybeare, 
op. cit., pp. 508-515) the Armenians in the matter of their lectionary 
and most of their older feasts followed the Church of Jerusalem and 
that according to some Arm. tradition many of these feasts were 
instituted by St. Cyril, the Bishop of Jerusalem, who flourished in 
the middle of the fourth century. The other Christian feasts were 
probably substituted for the pagan feasts on different occasions and 
dates. For instance the transformation of the feast of Anahit, which 
had been on 16th Navasard, into that of the Theotokos must have taken 
place either in A.D. 468-471, when the 15th day of Navasard corre- 
sponded exactly with the 15th August, the canonical day of the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, or some years earlier or later in the 
period during which the two months Navasard and August, though 
only roughly corresponding with each other, were considered as 
parallels.3 

The time of adopting the day of the feast of Aphrodite for the 
Transfiguration is, however, not so easy to discover. We will discuss 
this at some length later. | 

It is noteworthy that the old pagan feasts, which were baptized 
as Christian feasts in memory of the saints, remained where they were 


1 Op. cit., p. 511. He puts it, however, wrongly at 352-0. 

1 Another theory based on the supposition that 7th Sabmi was made the feast of 
the commemoration of the beheading of John and Ist Navasard that of his birth 
would be also fitting so far as the days are concerned. Tho intorval between 24th Juno, 
the traditional date of John's birth, and 29th September, the day of his death, is exactly 
as much as between the lst Nevasard and the 7th Sahmi (sixty-five days). But this 
would bring the date of the institution (or the adoption) of these two feasts down to 
A.D. 620-8, a date incompatible with the mention of the feasts by Agathangelos. 

3 The dates of the feasts given in the menologies or calendars composed after the 
eleventh century are all adapted to the fixed Arm. year on the basis of lat Navasard 
== 11th August and have nothing to do with the original places of the feasts in the Arm. 
vague year. Therefore the conclusions based by some authors (e.g. Conybeare, op. cit., 
p. 511) on the equation of those Arm. dates with the Julian dates given in these 
documents, according to which the year 432 (or rather one of the four preceding 
years) was the date of the original adoption of the feasts, nre obviously wrong. 
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in the Armenian months and vague year. Their synehronizing with 
the Julian dates of the Christian feasts had taken place only at the 
time of their adoption in the old Arm. calendar or their reinstitution 
by the Arm. Church. But after that time the Arm. and Julian dates 
of the feasts parted from each other, the Armenian following the 
retrogression of the vague year. For instance we find in the old Arm. 
calendar published by Conybeare (op. cit., pp. 527-8) the feast of 
John the Baptist still on 1st Navasard and that of the Theotokos on 
the 15th of the same month and that of John and Athanagines on 
7th Sahmi. This calendar is certainly of a later date than the eighth 
century, as it contains the days of the commemoration of some 
of the later martyrs. In the ninth century, however, the Ist date 
of Navasard was in the Julian months May—April and was about 
five months before the day of the commemoration of John by the 
other churches who followed the Julian calendar and celebrated it 
on a stable date (29th August). 

In the same Arm. calendar (or menology) we find another feast 
which may be considered of Iranian origin. It is the feast of St. George 
the Soldier. Gutschmid (Kleine Schriften, iii, pp. 173-204) has tried 
to prove that this Cappadocian saint was no other than Mithra the 
ancient Iranian deity. As a matter of fact the day consecrated to 


1 The manuscript is copied in A.D. 1287. 

۶ David Duinensis, Vahan of Golthn, Sahak and Joseph of Karin and Atom and 
his fellows have there their days of commemoration. The first was martyred about 
680, the second in 737, the third (two martyrs) in the first-third of the ninth century, 
while the fourth, if identical with Adom and his six companions martyred by the order 
of Boghä-in 852-3, belongs to the second half of the ninth century. It is curious 
that while the martyrdom of Vahan is recorded in the Arm. sources as having 
happened on 17th March and 27th of the Arm. month Mareri, i.e. the 10th month (see 
Dulaurier, Recherches sur la chronologie arménienne, eic., p. 242, quoting from the 
Petite Bible arménienne), the above-mentioned calendar puts it on 27th Margatz, i.e. 
the 11th month, This date could not correspond to 17th March before A.D. 860 and to 
28th March (given by Nilles as the date of the martyrdom) before 816. The corre- 
spondence between 27th Mareri and 17th March agrees with the time of martyrdom, 
ie. 737. 

3 Although the theory of Gutschmid is disputed by some later authors such as 
Krumbacher in Abh. d. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., 1911, p. 304, and Fr. Cumont in Revue de 
l’histoire des religions, vol. 114 (1936), pp. 5-41, where the acts of St. George and their 
** Judæo-mazdean sources ” are discussed, the substance of Gutschmid’s thesis still, 
I think, holds good. Cumont himself in a later article in Journal of Roman Studies, 
vol. 27, 1937, pp. 63-71 (St. George and Mithra, “ the Catile-thief ”), while rejecting the 
opinion of those who regarded the Saint himself as “ purely mythical", is in complete 
agreement as to St. George being ''the successor of Mithra ” and expressly states 
that the Saint “ has taken the place ” of the said god and has become *' the heir to 
his legend ۰ 


` 
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this saint in that Arm. calendar is 21st Mehek (Mehekan), i.e. exactly 
the same day which in the Persian calendar is the feast of Mithra. 
The Arm. Mehekan corresponds to the Persian month Mihr, and 
21st Mihr in the Persian calendar is the Greater Mibrakan feast in 
honour of Mithra.! 


VARDAVAR 


The Armenian feast Vardavar is not the feast of a saint, but is 
the Arm. feast of Transfiguration. This festival curiously enough did 
not follow the old Arm. months nor is it fixed in the Julian year, 
but was and still is connected with Easter. It is celebrated on 
7th Sunday after the Pentecost, i.e. on the same day as the Nestorian 
feast Nausardél (vide supra). This place of Vardavar in the year is 
attested by old Arm. documents. Ter Israel in his Armenian synaxarion 
written in 1316 puts it there? ; and the above-mentioned Arm. bishop 
Gregory Asharuni, in the commentary which he wrote to an 
old Arm. lectionary in the seventh century (see Conybeare, op. cit., 
p. 510), states that the old feast was in summer. The 
synaxarion is arranged according to the fixed Arm. year 
reformed by John the Deacon in 1084 and is based on the 
correspondence of the 1st Navasard with 11th August. Ter Israel 
speaks of the Arm. feast of Transfiguration under the lst day of 
Avelié (the Arm. epagomenae or five supplementary days at the 
end of the year) of the fixed year, corresponding to 6th August. But 
the author states that this day is the feast of Transfiguration with 
the Christian churches other than the Armenian and that the Arm. 
feast is celebrated on the Sunday, the 50th day from Pentecost.’ 
The absence of Vardavar from the old Arm. calendars published by 


1 The time of the adoption of this Mithra feast is not known. However, if it was 
adopted first by the Romans from Cappadocia and was later introduced from the 
pagan Roman religion into Christianity, then the date fixed for it (24th April) may 
be due not solely to the astronomical reason (the sun’s being in Taurus) explained by 
Gutechmid (loc. cit., p. 210) but also or rather related to the time of its first adoption 
by the Romans. The 24th April corresponded with the 2180 day of the Cappadocian 
month Mithri in A.D. 204-7. In 207 the day (24th April) was also a Friday, i.e. the 
traditional week-day of the martyrdom. The date agrees with the time of the rapid 
spread of Mithraism in the Roman Empire. 

3 Le Synazaire Arménien publié et traduit par G. Bayan, Patrologia Orientalis, 
vol. 21, pp. 841 ff. 

3 Nilles (op. cit., ii, 588) states that the Armenian calendar pute the feast’ of 
Transfiguration, in agreement with the Greek and Roman menologies, on 6th August, 
but “ according to our calendar " it is celebrated on the 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 
This statement seoms to be due to a misunderstanding. | 
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Conybeare is due only to the fact that this feast, being a movable one, 
could not have place in a menology, which was not a calendar for a 
particular year but was applicable to all years. 

The Eastern (or Greek) church celebrates the feast of Transfigura- 
tion on 6th August ; and we have proof of this practice as far back as 
in the tenth century, at the close of which Birüni's chronology was 
composed.? 

As to the cause of this difference in the date of the celebration 
of the feast the question is not simple or easy to answer. Moreover 
the Transfiguration appears, according to the narrative of the Gospel, 
to have happened not long before the Holy Week (Holweck, in the 
Catholic Encycl. puts it in February or March). No satisfactory 
explanation for the transference of the feast of the commemoration 
of that event to 6th August or to the 7th Sunday after Pentecost is 
given. Ter Israel's attempt at an explanation of both dates for the 
different churches is not successful and his theories are fantastic 
(op. cit.). 

Vardavar is one of the five cardinal feasts of the Armenians called 
by them daghavar, and it is celebrated for three days. That the feast 
of Transfiguration was adopted by the other Christian churches from 
the Armenian Vardavar, as some authors believe,’ may be not without 
foundation. But if the latter has been always celebrated on the 7th 
Sunday after Pentecost, it could at no time fall on the 6th August 
to be transferred and fixed there. According to Ter Israel (op. cit.) 
the principle in this Christian feast was that it was the end of the 
fasting of the Apostles. The period of the '' Fast of the Apostles” 
is of very different length with the different churches. While in the 
modern calendars of the Greco-Melkites 5 it is given as of sixteen or 


1 Again, since this feast is celebrated in summer and it falls always between 28th 
June and 1st August (n.s.), it could not be connected with the Arm. vague year, which 
moves through all the seasons of the solar year. Neither Easter nor any other movable 
feast connected with the Easter, such as Ascension Day, Pentecost, etc., is to be found 
in these calendars. 

1 See chronology, pp. 300 and 310. 

3 Nilles (ii, 563) reverses this thoory and believes that the Arm. feast is trans- 
ferred from 6th August to the 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 

* See Nilles, Calendarium Manuale, ii, pp. 456-9. Rev. Dr. W. Telfer writes to me 
that the Orthodox church keeps the feast of tho Apostles Peter and Paul on 29th June, 
and that on the 9th day after Pentecost it begins a fast which is kept up until the 
said feast of the Apostles. Therefore this fast, which is in essence a summer post- 
Pentecost fast and is therefore called the fast of the Apostles, varies in length between 
eight and forty-two days. 

5 Sec Nilles, p. 456. 
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twenty-one days’ duration, it had been of forty-six days’ length with 
the same church as well as with the Nestorian church in old times,! 
and from the above-mentioned statement of Ter Israel it appears 
that it was forty-nine days with the Armenians. Also the different 
churches in the old time were not in agreement as to the time of its 
beginning and of its ending. According to the Nestorians (and pre- 
sumably also the Armenians) the Fast of the Apostles began on 
Monday which immediately followed the Pentecost Sunday, but 
according to the Melkite or the Byzantine Orthodox church (in the 
tenth century)? it began ten days after Pentecost.? ۱ 

If the Greek church has adopted the feast of Transfiguration from 
the Armenians but put it at the end of the Fast of the Apostles 
according to its own reckoning of the length of the fast, then this 
could fall on 6th August, when the Pentecost was on 11th June. This 
happened in A.D. 349, 360, 444, 607, 691, and 702, and the adoption 
may well have taken place in one of the first three mentioned years. 
Holweck in his article “ Transfiguration ” in the Catholic Encyclopædia, 
while doubting the Armenian origin of the feast of Transfiguration, 
is, however, of the opinion that ‘it probably originated in the fourth 
or fifth century in place of some pagan nature-feast somewhere in 
the highlands of Asia”. He adds that this feast is celebrated in the 
different parts of Europe in different times (27th July, 17th March, 
3rd September), and that, while it has been a feast of the first rank with 
the Syrian Church and also an important one with the Greék Church, 
it was only extended to the Catholic Church by Calixtus III in 1456 
in memory of the Hungarian victory over the Turks in Belgrade 
(6th August, 1456). 


THE ORIGINAL PLACE OF THE FEAST IN THE YEAR 


As to the date of transformation of this feast from a pagan into a 
Christian festival, it can hardly be before the beginning of the fifth 
century, because it is not mentioned in Agathangelos’s book on the 
history of the reign of king Tirdat and the preaching of Gregory the 


1 Birüni, Chronology, pp. 308 and 311. 

* When Birüni composed his chronology. 

3 Birüni, loc. cit. This fast is spoken of as that of Twelve Apostles. It was not 
connected with the names of Peter and Paul as the later Orthodox “ Fast of the 
Apostles ” seems to be. 

* The doubt is apparently based on the absence of the Arm. feast in the old Arm. 
calendars publ. by Conybeare, which ground, as we have seen, is not a sound one. 

5 Niles (op. cit., ii, 563) puts this transformation in the early fourth century. 
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Illuminator. But the date cannot be fixed without ascertaining 
the place of the pagan feast in the old Arm. calendar before the Arm. 
conversion, which place is not definitely known. The pagan feast is 
said to have been celebrated in honour of Aphrodite. No Persian 
feast in honour of Aphrodite is known to us. The name of the feast is 
also connected with roses? A feast of roses is mentioned by Birüni 
among the festivals of the Greek Church (Melkite) as being celebrated 
on 4th May. Also I have come across some other feasts connected. 
with roses either in Persia, such as are related by travellers,? or in 
Syria,* but none of these agrees with the Arm. feast in time for the 
identification. If the latter was of Iranian origin and the Arm. Astlik- 
Aphrodite was identical with (the Persian) Anahita and in fact 
another form of the Arm. Anahit,® then the feast of Vardavar may 
be supposed to have originally corresponded with the Persian feast 
celebrated on the 19th day of the 12th month, which was called ‘‘ the 
Naurüz of the rivers and running waters" (the 19th day of Asfan- 
darmadh), when according to Birüni the Persians used to throw 
perfume and rose-water, etc., in the rivers. Anahu or Ardvi 
sürä-Anähita was also in origin the deity of the waters. Also the 19th 
day of each Armenian month is said to have been consecrated to Anahit 
(see ERE., 1, p. 797). This identity of the Arm. and Pers. feasts is 
however, only a possibility and nothing more. But should it prove 
to be an acceptable conjecture, the time of the Christianization of 
the feast of Vardavar may be then sought in the fifth century, when in 
some years, such as 425, 439, and 481, the 7th Sunday after Pentecost 
corresponded with the 19th day of the 12th Armenian month. 


1 Ter Israel (op. cit.) states that the ' Pagan Armonians " used to celebrate on 
this day (Vardavar) the feast of Aphrodite and to say that she is a virgin born of the 
blood and foam of the sea and to call her “ she who has the fingers of roses and golden 
branch ” and that they used to scatter roses in this feast. Also according to Gregory 
Asharuni (loc. cit.) * .. .in summer they (the pagan Arms.) feasted tho Lady Aphrodite, 
and they prattled the following silly story, that because of her awful beauty 
and delicaoy whithersoever she ran from the sole of her feet there fell drops of blood ; 
and in the footsteps rose and myrtle shrubs shot up from the ground." | 

3 “ Roso-flame ” or “ she who blows the roses” or “she who makes the roses 
grow " or “ rose-kindling ” according to the interpretation of the different authors. 

3 Pietro della Valle, ii, 115, p. 406; Franklin, i, p. 84, and Herbert, p. 400. 

* Bee the story of the feast of the Harränian pagans in honour of-Venus on 4th 
Kànün I and the use of the dry roses in al-Fihrist, 324. 

* The Arm. Anahit is usually made the counterpart of the Grecian Artemis. 

* Op. cit., p. 230. According to Chardin (Voyage, vii, p. 261) the Armenians of 
Isfahan used on the day of Vastavar (Vardavar) to pelt (sprinkle) each other in the 
churches and in all houses with rose-water and flowers. 
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Another conjecture concerning the feast of Vardavar may be, 
however, proposed, which is perhaps not only a better theory than 
the one discussed above but also a rather more probable and reasonable 
one. It is to be supposed that this pagan feast was quite independent 
of the Armenian vague year and was just a summer (or mid-summer) 
feast similar to (though perhaps later in time than) the Persian feast 
Maidhydishoma (mid-summer feast). It used probably to be celebrated 
some time in the summer, as this is expressly affirmed by Asharuni. 
When it was changed into a Christian feast it was connected with the 
Easter-Sunday (the 14th Sunday after Easter), so that this might keep 
it more or less in summer, whereas the Arm. year was liable to retro- 
gression in all seasons. The 7th Sunday after Pentecost was apparently 
also considered by the Christians as the culminating point of the 
summer. We have seen that the Nestorians called it the beginning 
of their summer ''Septenary " (seven weekly divisions), and the 
Fast of the Apostles, with which it was apparently connected, was in 
fact, as it is already said, a summer post-Pentecostal fast. Thus the 
pagan mid-summer feast was, when it was sanctioned by the Armenian 
Church, transformed into a Christian feast for the commemoration 
of the transfiguration of Jesus on Mount Tabor, and it was fixed 
on the VII Dominica post-Pentecost, which day also falls always in 
summer and at its latest possible dates near the middle of that season. 
The Arm. custom of sprinkling each other with water in Vardavar 
(attested by Conybeare and by an older author quoted by him, op. cit., 
p. 511), as well as the same usage with the Nestorians in their Nausardél, 
which is identical with Vardavar,?is certainly a practice of the summer 
feast. According to the Zoroastrian genesis God created the water 
in the season of Maidhyoishoma. Also the Persians had the practice 
of immersion in water in their feast of Tirakàn,? which originally was 
the day immediately preceding Maidhydishoma (or the day before). 
On the other hand the Oriental Aphrodite (who is sometimes identified 
with Anaitis) in the Greek mythology was, like the Persian Ardvi 
siira-Anahita (Anaitis), closely connected with water.“ 


1 Matthew, xvii, 2, 

1 The adoption of this feast by one of the two churches (the Armenian and the 
Nestorian) from the other, in spite of such a great similarity in practico and the 
coincidence in time, can hardly be conceived owing to the great antagonism between 
the two sects, though a common Christian origin going back to the time before the 
Council of Ephesus is not impossible to suppose. 

3 Birüni, op. cit., p. 221. 

* Also the rose was one of the Oriental attributes of Aphrodite. 
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Now if it was really in Armenia that the feast of Transfiguration 
was first instituted, the Orthodox Church in adopting it from there 
naturally did not need to connect this summer festival with the 
Easter system of movable feasts, because this church, unlike the 
Armenian, was already using a fixed year (of the Julian calendar). 
Therefore the feast of mid-summer could be easily fixed exactly in 
the middle point of the astronomical summer, which, in the fourth 
to sixth century, fell on 6th August. 

The statement of some of the modern authors to the effect that 
Vardavar was originally a feast celebrated at the Arm. Avel (the 
epagomenae) is, so far as Í know, not based on any old document. 
It is rather an error arisen, I think, from the confusion made between 
the old Arm. vague year and the later fixed year introduced by John 
the Deacon, the founder of the Little Arm. era, in 1084 A.D., when, 
as stated above, the 1st day of Navasard was fixed on 11th August. 
In this new calendar the Arm. Avelič begins always on 6th August, 
ie. just on the day on which the Orthodox and Syrian churches cele- 
brate the feast of Transfiguration. But the later calendar has nothing 
to do with the old Arm. year, nor was the 6th August the Arm. feast, 
which never ceased to be celebrated on the 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 
Moreover the epagomenae of the Persian and Sogdian years were 
consecrated to the souls of the pious men (fravashis); and if the 
Armenian supplementary days had a similar character, they could 
hardly be related to the Armenian counterpart of Aphrodite. Indeed 
Vardavar coincided at some time with the Ist day of Avelit, e.g. in 
A.D. 455 and 560, as well as with its second day in 552 (the epoch of the 
Arm. Great Era). But these coincidences were not more than just 
incidental synchronizings. 

Another Arm. feast is mentioned by Macler in ERE. (Armenia) 
by the name of Viéak, which name he translates by “‘ fate ” and of which 
he states that it was apparently also one of the surviving and trans- 
formed pagan feasts and that it is now celebrated from the Ascension 
Day to Pentecost. No source or authority is given and no identification 
with an Iranian feast can be proposed. 


Tue DATE OF THE ADOPTION 
Although the Arm. pagan feasts discussed above seem to have 
been adopted as Christian feasts by the Arm. church in different 
times, yet the official sanction of these adoptions, as well as the fixing 
of their places in the Arm. year, must have taken place at the time of 
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the convention of one of the Arm. councils or synods. These synods, 
besides deciding on many disputed questions, often established canons 
and regulated rites, and may well have established new practices 
and instituted or adopted new Christian festivals. We know of eight 
of these synods which were held between A.D. 365 and 600. The most 
fitting among them for this kind of reform, however, seem to be those 
convened by Sahak, the great Arm. Catholicos and reformer and chief 
composer of the Arm. canon known by his name, in 426 and possibly 
also 432. This famous Armenian Father with the co-operation of 
Mesrop inaugurated a new era of national culture in Armenia. 


THE MEMORY or THE END OF ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Indeed the time was in many respects perhaps the most important 
epoch of Arm. history and a turning point. For it was not only the 
period in which the Arm. script was drawn up (chiefly by Mesrop), 
the Greek works were translated into Armenian, the Bible was rendered 
into the national idiom, and, as Gutschmid has pointed out,? the last 
of the Orthodox Councils recognized by the Armenians (that of 
Ephesus) was assembled, but it was also the time when, as already 
said, the independence of the country and the national kingdom came 
to an end. In this last respect the date was of such great and national 
importance that the memory of that greatest event, from the political 
point of view of the nation, and of that particular year (428 or 429 or 
430) must have been still fully alive more than six centuries later, 
when the Arm. fixed year was instituted by John the Deacon in 1084. 
The founder of the Arm. Little Era and of the stable year in adopting 


1 They not only sent some of their learned disciples to Edessa and Constantinople 
to seoure and collect the important religious books, to translate those written in Syrian 
and Greek language into Armenian and to transcribe those already written in the 
Armenian language but with Syrian script into the newly invented Armenian writing, 
a work which took seven years to accomplish, but in the meantime they began also 
to work on regulating the church ceremonies. They compiled the Breviary, appointing 
the services for the Dominical Feasts and those for the sainta, the Liturgy, the Book 
of Church Hymns, the Ritual and the Calendar (see J. Issaverdens, Armenia and the 
Armenians, vol. ii, p. 71). Then Sahak convened the assombly of bishops in the city 
of Vagharshabat (Valarshapat) in which canons were proposed and accepted, 
particularly for the reform of the discipline of the Church. This synod was held in 
426 and another following it is said to be convened again by Sahak in Ashtihat in 
432 (though the actual convention of this second synod is disputed). Although the 
independence (or semi-independence) of the Arm. state (in Persarmenia) came to an 
end just at this time, the independence of the Arm. church and the beginning of the 
national culture and literature of the Christian period, generally called the golden ago 
of Arm. literature, dates from this epoch. 

* Uber das Iranische Jahr ..., Kleine Schriften, iii, p. 209. 
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the correspondence of Ist Navasard = 11th August for the new calendar 
has simply put the Arm. year back where it was in the last year of 
the independent Arm. kingdom.! The Julian date on which the Arm. 
New Year had fallen in that memorable year was chosen to be hence- 
forth the date of the beginning of the fixed year (which had mainly 
to serve as a norm for menology). 

. Perhaps the learned Armenians of later times even believed that 
the Arm. year had been a fixed year in the time of the Arsacid kings 
of Armenia ® and that it became a vague year only after the fall of 
the kingdom, just as the learned Persians of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries (e.g. Birüni) believed that the Persian year had always, in 
the pre-Islamic times, begun in June, because they knew that it 
began in June at the time of Yazdegerd ITI, the last Sasanian king. 
The Persians, or many of them, especially the Zoroastrians, made even 
the year in which the Sasanian dynasty ceased to reign, i.e. the date of 
the death of the last ruler of that house (652), their era by which they 
reckoned for many hundred years.? 

John may have also reached the conclusion of lst Navasard 
= 11th August through the fixed places of some Christian feasts in the 
Arm. vague year (possibly fixed there in the time of Sahak), which 
places he found corresponding in his time to the Julian dates about 
five and half months earlier than the fixed places of those feasts in the 
Julian year. But I have no definite knowledge of such feasts and their 
places in the vague year, and the old Arm. calendar published by 
Conybeare (loc. cit., pp. 527-8) does not help in this connection. 
Also Malikshah’s reform of the Persian calendar and his adopting a 

1 As a matter of fact the Arm. New Year in the years 428-431 corresponded to 
llth August (Julian), whereas at the time of the institution of the new calendar 
(1084) the lst Navasard fell on 29th Fobruary. 

3 Possibly a vague idea of the beginning of the year in autumn in the oldest times (?) 
and the correspondence of the 11th August to the beginning of the autumn in the 
system of Julius Cesar strengthened that belief (of an old fixed year commencing in 
August). The old Persian (Achæmonian) year began most probably in autumn, and 
Gutechmid thinks that even the old Avestan year began also in this season (loc. cit., 
p. 211). If the oldest Arm. year really began with the month Mebekan instead of 
Navasard, as Marquart believes, when he states that he can prove that the traces of 
this usage are to be found in tho Arm. language of the fifth century A.D. (Untersuchung 
zur Geschichte von Eran, p. 134, n.), then this would be a further proof for the original 
autumnal beginning of the year, as Mehekan fell in' the older times (perhaps at the 
time of tho adoption of the Avestan calendar by the Armenians) in September and 
August. ; 

3 This is the Magian era, which seems to have been in the first post-Sasanian 


centuries more in use than the era of Yazdegerd, which began with the accession of that 
monarch to the throne (see BSOS., ix, 918-922). 
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fixed year in place of the vague one used up to his time, and particularly 
his putting the beginning of the Persian year back where, it was 
believed, the Persian fixed (vihézakik) year of the old time used to be, 
may have had some influence on John’s reform of the Arm. calendar 
according to the same principles." The reform of the Seljüq king 
took place only five years earlier than that of John. 

In any case the first half or rather the second quarter of the fifth 
century seems to be a very probable time for most of the Arm. festivals 
and commemorative feasts of saints and martyrs to have been 
regulated, new Christian feasts already in usage by the mother Church 
or other churches adopted by the Arm. Church and new Armenian 
feasts instituted, as well as for the christianization of the old Arm. 
pagan feasts. 


THE ARMENIAN GREAT ERA 


The beginning of the Arm. Great era in A.D. 062, when an assembly 
under Moses II the Arm. Catholicos decided to create a national era 
and to compose an Easter cycle for the future, might be also supposed 
to be a suitable date for the composition and sanction of the Arm. 
menology and martyrology. But it is doubtful if this assembly, besides 
instituting the era, dealt with anything except the said cycle, which 
was to be a continuation of the 200 years’ cycle of Andrew of 
Byzantium (A.D. 352). The latter was, in its turn, also a continuation 
of the cycles composed by Anatolios in 277. The new Paschal cycle was 
worked out by Aeas of Alexandria for the next 532 years, at the end 
of which period John the Deacon instituted the new calendar of the 
‘fixed year in 1084, as we have seen.? 

The necessity for creating a new era in A.D. 552 was, I think, 
possibly felt on account of the gradual increasing of the divergence 
between the years of the Seleucidan era used by most of the Christians 
at that time and the Arm. years. In the sixth century the Sel. date 
of every Arm. year in the period between the middle of July and 
Ist October of each year was higher by one than that of the Greek 
year. Therefore the reckoning by the Sel. era and Arm. years was 
becoming increasingly confusing. 

1 The ‘idea of adopting a fixed year did, however, not occur first to John or 
Malikshäh. The earlier attempt of Anastasius the Arm. Catholicos (661-7) in the case 
of the Armenian and that of Caliph al-Mu‘tadid (892-902) in the case of the Persian year 
either failed to succeed or did not find general acceptance. 


2 The expiration of the said period (of 632 years) at 1084 may have been the 
principal motive of John’s reform. 
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Since in spite of the Arm. Church becoming independent of that 
of Cesarea toward the end of fourth century, the Arm. ritual and 
liturgy had in great part apparently followed the practice of the 
Eastern churches of Constantinople, Antioch, and especially Jerusalem 
before A.D. 451 (the date of the Chalcedonian Council), and after that 
date of the great schism they must have been closely related with 
the rites of the other Monophysite churches such as the Jacobite, 
Coptic, and Abyssinian, a careful comparison of the menologies and 
synaxaria of the said churches, which are based on the Julian or 
Egyptian calendar, with the old Arm. lectionary and calendars men- 
tioned above, may help in fixing the approximate dates of the 
adoption by the Arm. church of the commemorative feast of each 
saint and martyr which may be a common feast of both churches. 


Tug WISDOM OF TRANSFORMING THE PAGAN FEASTS 


The transformation of the pagan popular beliefs and practices 
into Christian is not limited to the Armenian Church. A thorough 
research in this question may reveal such an origin for some religious 
feasts in the Christian commemorative calendars of the other churches, 
as well as for some more of the Arm. feasts, and may prove that they 
have been adopted with the purpose of abolishing the worship of the 
deities they were consecrated to and of keeping the popular practice 
by the natural means of consecrating the feasts to the saints of the 

` new faith. This was by no means considered by the Christians as 
just an approval of the old order, by which a deity of the pagan 
pantheon stepped into the list of saints or martyrs of the new religion, 
as the Manichæan Faustus considered it to be. He accused the Catholics 
of transforming the idols of the heathens into martyrs and worshipping 
them with the same rites as before This feature is a natural 
phenomenon in the history of religions, and instances of it can be 
easily discovered in the other monotheistic religions. In Christianity 
mention is already made of St. George of Cappadocia, and another 
example may be found in St. Nicholas and his great similarity to 
Poseidon. Also Athenogenes, the martyr, whose commemoration is 
on 17th July, has according to Gutschmid (Kleine Schriften, Bi, p. 414) 
the character of an old mythical hero and seems to be a Christian 
personification of the Arm. Vahagn or the Greek Hercules. This 


1 St. Augustine, Contra Faustum, xx, c. See the article Agape in the Encyclopædia 
Britannica. 
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explains the Arm. tradition mentioned above as to the transforming 
of the pagan feast in honour of Wahéwahé (or Vahagn) on 7th Sahmi 
into the commemorative feast of Athenogenes the martyr! Even 
Christmas is believed to have taken the place of the Natalis invicti 
(a feast of Mithra). 

* * * 

As to the question of the Iranian origin of the Arm. feasts, it can 
be taken as almost certain in the case of the Ist Navasard, the feast 
of Arm. Vanatur (who in spite of his apparent Arm. originality is 
most probably not different from Arm. Armazd or the Persian 
Ohrmazd), transformed into that of John the Baptist, and in the case 
of that of 15th Navasard or the feast of Anabit,* as well as perhaps 
in the case of 7th Sahmi or the feast of Wahewahean, possibly another 
form of Vahagn, which is believed to be the same as the Iranian 
Verethraghna.? The feast of Vardavar, as we have seen, was con- 
secrated to Aphrodite, who must be the Arm. Astlik. Gelzer believes 
that the latter is of Syrian origin, and he approves the suggestion of 
G. Hoffmann to the effect that it is the Arm. translation of the Syrian 
Kaukabat, the epithet of Bélti. But the close relation of Astlik to Vahagn 
—the temple of the former was the bedroom of the latter, she being 
the beloved of him—on the one hand, and the similarity of Aphrodite- 
Astlik to the Iranian Anahita in its later form (as Venus) on the other, 
make the possibility of Astlik-Aphrodite being a Doppelgänger of 
Anahit not excluded.4 


1 Cumont, in his article “ L'archéveché Ce Pedachtoé et le sacrifice du faon " 
in Byzantion, vi, 526 ff., discusses the similarities between Athenogenes and the 
Grecian Artemis, the Cappadocian Ma and the Persian Anaitis, and especially between 
the animal sacrifice offered to the said pagan deities and the Christian Saint. 

2 Doubt is sometimes expressed as to the identity of the Iranian Anähitä 
and Arm. Anahit, but I believe not with convincing argument. 

3 Lagarde, Armen. Stud., 141. 

4 Ter Israel (Patrologia Orientalis, vol. 5, p. 433) states that Anahit was considered 
ns the daughter of Armazd and is the same as Aphrodite of the Greeks. For more 
details about the deities of pagan Armenia and their origin see H. Gelzer, ‘ Zur 
armenischen Gotterlehre” (Berichte über die Verhandlungen d. K. Sachs. Gesell. d. Wiss., 
vol. 48, 1896, pp. 99-148); Windischmann, “ Die persische Anahita " (Abh. d. K. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., 1856); Anikinian, ERE. (Armenia); F. R. Tournebize in 
Dictionnaire d'histoire ei de géographie écclesiastique of Bourdillart (Arménie); L. Petit 
in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique of Vacant (Arménie). The books of A. Carrier, 
Les huit sanctuaires de l'Arménie paienne, and of Emin, Recherches sur le paganisme 
arménien, were not available to me. 


Note on the Divyavadäna 
By E. J. THOMAS 


"EE corruptions in the text of the Dieyavadana are well known. 
Às we now have it, it depends upon a number of modern copies 
of a single manuscript inaccessible in Nepal. Nor would access to this 
original be likely to solve all the difficulties. The editors declared that 
without continual reference to the Tibetan versions it would be impos- 
sible to give a satisfactory English translation. A series of highly 
important emendations was given by J. S. Speyer in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal (vol. xvi), but one passage there dealt with seems 
to require further consideration. It is in the story of Makandika 
and his daughter, whom he wished to present as a wife to Buddha. 
The reply of Buddha is in verse (Divy., p. 519). The MS. reading as 
recorded by the editors is as follows :— 
Drstva maya Marasuta hi vipra 
irsnd na napi tathäratisva | 
chando na me kamagunesu kascit 
tasmad imam mütrapurisapürnam || 
prastum hi yakam [v. 1. yabham] api notsaheyam | 
The editors read drsta and -ratié ca, and these need no comment. 
But the second pada is unmetrical, and they insert me after na, 
evidently understanding it as “ I have no craving nor passion ”, but 
this makes the next pada a mere repetition of the same sentiment. 
The three daughters of Mara are Trsna, Raga, and Arati, and we have 
at least two of them here, Trena and Arati, for tath@ratig may imply 
tathà Aratis, although the editors divide it as tatha ratié. What of the 
corrupt na nap ? If we read ragā for na (thus supplying the missing 
syllable), and capt for näpi, we get the third daughter, and the whole 
then corresponds in sense with the Pali version in the Sutta-ntpata, 
835 :— 
Disvina Tanham Aratim Ragañ ca 
nähosi chando api ۰ 


It can scarcely be doubted that the Sanskrit goes back to a Prakrit 
passage essentially like this. But there are still further correspondences 
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with the Pali. In the fifth päda Speyer reads sprastum for prastum, 
and this is made certain by the Pali, for the rest of it reads :— 

kim ev’ idam muttäkartsapunnam 

pädäpi nam samphusitum na icche. 

But the Sanskrit has the unmetrical yakäm or yabham. The editors 
change it to yattam, and Speyer, who seems to have tried to emend the 
emendation, reads dattam. But this is rather airy conjecture than 
emendation, and if we are to resort to conjecture at all, a change of 
y to p seems more probable. Then if we read padad we finally have a 
complete correspondence between the two versions. 

Speyer also discussed another strophe on the same page, which, 
like many other verses in the book, has been printed as prose. Usually 
in such cases the editors insert the double danda at the end of each 
strophe, which seems to show that they recognized the passages as 
metrical, but in this case they propose an unmetrical emendation. 
They even seem to have misled Speyer, who quotes four padas and 
calls them the whole. But there are five pádas, as in the case of the 
strophe discussed above. It reads without emendation as follows :— 


(Bhagavantam idam avocat :) 
imam Bhagavan pasyatu me sutam satam satim | 
° rüpopapannam pramadam alamkriäm 

kamarthinim yad bhavate pradiyate | 

sahänayä sädhur ivicaratam bhavan 

sametya candro nabhasiva rohinim || 

The first line, it is true, does not look exactly metrical. But in 
the first place, Bhagavan is wrong. A brahmin, it is well known, does 
not address the Lord as such, but as bhavan. He is و‎ bho-vadin, and 
there are two examples of this mode of address in the third and fourth 
lines of this very passage. Mäkandika is here represented as not 
knowing who Buddha was, and he calls him a éramana. Bhavan is 
evidently required here. The editors are dissatisfied with saiam, and 
propose to read satyäm. This seems to show that they recognized 
nothing metrical about it. But satam is not wanted. The brahmin 
merely speaks of “ my good daughter”, and satüm looks like a kind of 
dittography, which has grown out of the previous sutam. With the 
reading bhavän and the omission of the awkward satam, the line is 
perfectly metrical. 
Speyer’s first correction was to turn rüpopapannüm . . . kämär- 

thinim into the nominative. Why he should have thought it necessary 
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he does not say, but it introduces a needless hiatus (pramada alamkrta), 
and it becomes impossible if Makandika’s first words are taken as 
part of the strophe. Speyer’s other correction improves both sense and 
metre. He reads :— 

sahänayä sadhu cared ratum bhavan. 

Sadhu here is said to be “ another instance of the hortative particle 
sädhu, not understood by copyists.” There is nothing in the Pali com- 
mentary on the Sutta-nipata to throw any light on this strophe, but the 
brahmin there addresses Buddha with bho. The story is also told 
more in accordance with the Divydvadana in the commentary on the 
Dhammapada (i, 199), and there the brahmin addresses the Lord as 
samana. | 





The Nanda Couplet 
By ALFRED MASTER 


jk Nanda couplet occurs in the Legend of Sthülabhadra, which 

relates to the time of the Nine Nandas, who preceded Candra- 
gupta the Maurya. This Legend is recounted by Hemacandra in his 
Sthaviravaly Carita, and Jacobi has made a full English abstract of 
it in his Bibl. Ind. edition of the work (p. 50 foll). L. Alsdorf has 
given an account of this Legend in German (Kumarapala Pratibodha, 
p. 19 foll.) to accompany the Apabhraméa version of his text and in 
an Appendix has supplemented it with extracts from other works 
on the subject. The couplet is recorded in Skt., Pkt., Apa., and 
Gujarati; and as most of the versions can be dated, they are of great 
linguistic interest. Their value would be still greater if the unknown 
element of copyists’ errors and emendations could be eliminated. 
Those which can be detected will be noticed in due course. 

The story is that Vararuci, the famous Brahman scholar (bahusat- 
tha-viyakkhanó), recited a poem in praise of the ninth Nanda. His 
chief minister (manti) Sakatala, who was a zealous Jain, considered 
the poem to be heretical. So he told the king that it was not original 
and that his seven daughters had known it from their childhood. 
In fact, his eldest daughter could recite a poem she had heard only 
once, his second daughter a poem she had heard only twice and so forth. 
Vararuci was asked to recite his poem again to the king. The seven 
daughters were hidden behind a screen during the recital and were 
then produced one by one to recite the poem. -Vararuci tried to recover 
his prestige by a trick which Sakatäla exposed. He then by way of 
revenge contrived a plot against Sakatäla. Rewarding them with 
sweetmeats, he trained children to chant in the streets this couplet :— 

“ King Nanda knoweth not of Sakatàla's plot. 
King Nanda will be slain and Sriyaka will reign.” 

(I have retained the order of the words, so as to give a better idea 
of the construction of the couplet, which by the repetition of the 
words “ King Nanda ” at the beginning of each line was calculated 
to arouse the king’s interest.) Sriyaka was Sakatala’s second son, 
his eldest being Sthülabhadra, who was destined to 
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heard the verse, when out for a drive, and Vararuci’s plot ended in 
the fall and death of Sakatala.t 

As this couplet was composed for chanting by children, it was 
probably in colloquial form, and it will be seen later that the Skt. 
versions appear to be translations from a popular dialect rather than 
originals. The original couplet, if this part of the Legend corresponds 
to fact, was chanted at Pataliputra and would therefore be in some 
form of Magadhi. But there is no version in Magadhi. The. earliest 
record of it occurs in the Avagyaka Sūtra Vrtti of Haribhadra (or 
A. S. Tika). There may be mention of it in the Avasyaka Cürni, 
which, according to Alsdorf (Kum., p. 26), contains the Legend and 
dates from the beginning of the seventh century A.p., but like him 
T have been unable to see a copy of this work. 

Haribhadra’s date is very uncertain. H. Jacobi (Sthav. Car., p. T, n. 1) 
gives the reported date of his death as St. 585. Alsdorf (Kum., p. 26) 
considers that he is not much later than the seventh century. Hari- 
bhadra is mentioned in Uddyotana’s Kuvalaya Mala of A.D. 778 with 
Silamga (GOS., xxxvii, p. 90 n.) and his name precedes that of Silamka 
in Jinadatta’s “150 Ganadharas” (GOS., xxxvii, p.96). Silanka’s works 
are dated A.D. 862, 869, and 876 (Peterson, 4th Rep., GOS., id., p. 110; 
Jacobi, SBE., xxii, p. 45), so, even if we suppose that there is an error 
of a century in the date given by the Kuva., Haribhadra cannot be later 
than the ninth century A.D. (see also Jacobi's earlier viéw, Aus. Erz., 
p. xviii, n. 1, that H.’s date occurs in the eighth century). The couplet 
below is from the Avaéyaka Sūtra Vrtti (cited GOS., id., p. 104). It 
is prefaced by the words :— i 
۱ dimbharüväni moyage datna imam padhet 
** Vararuci giving sweetmeats to children teaches them to chant this” 

(1) rayd-Nandis nüvi jandi / jam Sdgadalo kahit 

rayd-Nandam mareia / Sirs > yû > ydm rajje 5 

The text adds to after maretta. It seems that ya was omitted 
owing to haplology and that to was then inserted to preserve the 
metre. The aksara “to” has a close resemblance in contemporary 
script to ita and this fact probably facilitated the error. The Skt. form 

1 Vincent Smith (Oxf. Hist. Ind.3, p. 57) is not sure whether Nanda was a Jain or 
Buddhist. J. Charpentier (Camb. Hist. Ind., i, p. 164) hints that the Nanda kings 
may have favoured Jainiam. The Jain tradition is clear that Udäyin, the predecessor 
of the Nandas, was a Jain and that the chief ministers of the Nandas were all of the 
family of Kalpaka, who was a Brahman converted to Jainism. 


2 For ease of scansion all syllables except those long by position aro marked Tor 
quantity. 
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of Siriyaya is Sriyaka, and in the ensuing examples this syllable (y)a 
is only once omitted. The Pkt. used may be regarded as Mähärästri 
or:poetical Ardha-Magadhi. The metre is an unusual one. It scans 
like Hem. IV, 347 (cf: Alsdorf, Apa. Stud., p. 50) with matras 6 + 
4 +2, cæsura, 6 + 4 + 2. The even pada ends in a pyrrhic, usually 
a dactyl; and the common Dühà or Dohā, which ends in a trochee, 
usually an amphibrach, appears to have been formed from this metre 
by dropping the last mätra- syllable and adding the mätra to the 
odd pada. This process has actually taken place in two later examples 
with indifferent success. Modern Gujarati poetry regards the uneven 
sections as padas, but the word itself, which comes from *duvadhakam 
= dvidham, as its early form duvahayam 1 (GOS., id., p. 110) from 
the Kuvalaya Mala shows, seems to refer to a stanza of only two as 
compared with the usual four padas. 

The orthography is normal. Short o is represented by w, but 
short e remains e. In the later examples ç is often used. This couplet 
is usually considered the prototype of all other known couplets and 
very little variation from it occurs except in the first pada. Yet among 
themselves the couplets have different origins, which will become 
clear, as they are individually discussed. 

(2) AD. 999 Vardhamäna (Upadegapada Vyakhya, GOS., id., 
p. 104 n.). 

rayd-Nandd navi jandti / jam Ságddaló käresdi 

raya-Nandt maretta / Siriyat rajjë thávesdi 
This is an exact Apabhraméa rendering of (1). The initial cerebral 
n occurs only in this example and ‘supports the view that its use is 
graphic and individual, not phonetic and regional or dialectical. 
The short o is used, not u, for the nominative, for Pkt. u/o, and short 
u for Pkt. am, the accusative termination (cf. Jacobi’s Bhavisatta 
Kaha, p. 33*, for a similar tendency). Jänat: is an attempt at Sankritiza- 
tion and maretta a rare Prakritism. 

(3) A.p. 1073 Devendra (Uttar&dhyayana Tika, Jacobi, Sthav. 
Car. App., p. 4). : 

+ dimbha-rüväni moyage däüna imam padhei 
rayd-Nandi navi yant / jam Sdgadali kdrésat 
Nand raya maretta / Siriyaü rajji thavesdi 

Another MS. reads rau. 


1 Also duhayam in the line before the daha, GOS., xiv, p. 60. 
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Jacobi (Pref., p. 6) gives the date of Devendra as A.D. 1123, rélying 
upon two MSS. in his possession, and Weber (Sacred Lat. Jains, 
p. 124 n.) follows him. But Ind. Off. Cat., Skt. and Pkt. MSS. No. 7489 
gives the date as nava-kara-hara 1129 vatsare; Bhandarkar’s Report 
on MSS. 1883-4, No. 260, gives dates from two MSS., one navaharatsare, 
which is clearly corrupt, and the other nava-kara-hara vaisare, but 
without figures; and Peterson 4th Report s.v. Devendra also gives 
the date St. 1129. Jacobi’s date St. 1179 is not supported by an 
extract from either of his two MSS., and may be due to a slip of the 
pen, or the natural error of a German proof-reader. Ind. Off. Cat., 
No. 7488, which gives the author's name as Nemicandra süri instead 
of Devendra gani, is from a later edition, and accordingly omits verses 
13 and 14 of the colophon, which contain the date of composition, 
the place of writing, the name of the scribe Sarvadeva (one of Jina- 
datta’s “150 gapadharas") and the fact that Dobatta Sresthi, 
Devendra’s host, was the first copyist, all details inappropriate to a 
second edition. Amradeva süri's story that his name was Nemicandra 
and that he changed it to Devendra when he became südhu, as is 
proved by the use of the name Devinda südhu, seems incorrect, and 
Nemikumara (a Pragvata Vanika like Vadi Deva süri), who is mentioned 
as the author of a book written in St. 1138 in the Bhandarkar Institute 
list of MSS. (GOS., xxxvii, p. 5 n.), may be the same man. This couplet, 
as Jacobi states, is taken from Haribhadra’s Teka, with small changes. 
Devendra does not differentiate between the nom. and acc. like 
Vardhamäna, but has changed ë into 7. The version navi yanai is 
suggestive of a Magadhi original, but more probably should, with 
Jacobi, be written as ma mydnat. 

(4) a.D. 1118. Municandra (Upadegapada Vrtti, GOS., id., p. 104n.). 

&ü loti nd viyan / jam Sdgddalu karesat 
Nandá rat maren / Siriyat rajji ۸ 

Of Municandra’s other works two are dated A.D. 1108 and 1122, 
so that his compositions are of a late date, if he was already an acarya 
in A.D. 1073. He was a member of the Brhad gaccha and was diksäguru 
of Yadi Deva süri in a.p. 1096 (GOS., id., p. 64). He was a guru- 
saudarya (pupil of the same master) of Devendra and encouraged 
him tc write his commentary (Ind. Off. Cat. No. 7480, colophon 
§loka 11). His couplet differs from that of Devendra in the substitution 
of eu lou, “this the people" for the first Nandu rau and of the 
Apabhraméa ma@revinu for the Pkt. müreita. It cannot be inferred 
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from this one example that marevinu replaced márettà in Apa. during 
the last quarter of the eleventh and the first quarter of the twelfth 
century, but a more critical sense of Apabhraméa as a literary language 
appears to be indicated. This sense conforms with the careful writing 
in Jinadatta’s Caccari and Hemacandra’ s Grammar, which were 
contemporary, although Municandra belongs to a preceding generation. 

(5) circa a.D. 1180 Bhadreávara (Kathavali, GOS., id., p. 104). 

ez Ságádalo bhándi = / jam Sdgaddli káresái 
Nanda rào mar vini / Siriydti rajj8 thavésat 

The date of Bhadregvara is unknown. Alsdorf (Kum., p. 28) 
suggests St. 1200 as a possible floruit, if he is to be identified with the 
Bh. of Peterson's 4th Report. A Bh. helped Vadi Deva süri (a.D. 1087- 
1170) in the preparation of the Syadvada Rainäkära, the famous book 
on Jain logic (GOS., xiv, p. iv n.), and was his pattadhara (GOS., 
xxxvii, p. 64) or pontiff. M. Jinavijaya states that Deva süri was his 
guru (op. cit.). ‘All these facts are possible, as Vadi Deva süri was 
never a pattadhara. Bh. uses o for the long vowel and u for the short 
and, like Municandra, the form rào, which is now a distinctive Western 
India word. He has shortened, in accordance with a not infrequent 
practice, the e in márevinu. His version “ Sakatäla is saying that which 
Sakatäla will do; having killed king Nanda he will establish Siriyau 
on the throne ” is not happy, for the first line is not so arresting as the 
original, which begins with Nanda’s own name, and the construction 
is altogether awkward. 


(6) A.p. 1185 Somaprabha (Alsdorf, Kum., p. 104). 


devi laddua dimbharüvana 
so padhas “ kovi na hu munas, eu jam manti karisat 
maärevinu Nandu nivu Nanda-rajji Siriyaë thavësai ”. 

“ Giving ladus (sweet balls) to children, he makes them 
chant—No man-knows, what the Minister will do; killing 
king Nanda, he will place Sriyaka on Nanda's throne." 


Somaprabha, the panegyrist of. his. senior contemporary Hema- 
candra, was a Pragvata Vanika like Vadi Deva süri and Nemikumara 
(? Devendra) and a member of the Brhad gaccha like the former and 
Municandra. Probably Devendra also was a member of the same 
gaccha, as he was a “ guru-brother ° of Municandra. The couplet 
has been modified to fit into the Radda metre (11/15), and bears a 
resemblance both to Devendra’s and Municandra’s versions, as might 
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be expected. His version, like those of some of his predecessors, is 
not happy. The implication of the couplet is that Nanda alone is 
ignorant of what is common knowledge to everyone. S.s verbal forms 
are of some interest. Laddua corresponds with Guj. ladu, Hind. 
lads, laddü and Mar. ladu, lad. Dimbharüväna is a, Prakritism (gen. 
= dat. pl.), but, curiously enough, the Pkt. versions both of (1) and 
(3) have the acc. pl. ending in -änt (Skt. -@ni). Devendra has not 
copied Haribhadra’s version blindly, and it is difficult to account for 
this inflexion, as even in the Vedas, which exercise considerable 
freedom in the matter of double accusatives, the root dà is always 
found with the dative. There is, however, another instance of this 
use in Mähärästri. In Jacobi’s earlier MS. A dated A.D. 1555 of 
Devendra’s Comm. on the Uttar. occur the words dinnam jakkha 
uvaiyam (“she gave the oblation to the Yaksha", Meyer, Hindu 
Tales). MS. B has Jakkhassa, a reading which Jacobi adopts (Aus. 
Erz., p. 39). Jakkhà is in the acc. pl, and the plural seems to give 
& better sense. This particular use must have been influenced by the 
fact that verbs of sacrifice may t&ke two acos. in the. Vedas, but it 
may be that we have to do in both cases with a popular 
“ ungrammatical” use. 

For the first fut. karisai So. has metri gratia been compelled to 
use a transitional Apa.-Old Guj. form. There are no instances of the 
fut. termination -ai for -iš in Old Guj. except in the sec. sing. desai, 
bthasat-of the Arda Viraf (a.D. 1415), which contains many archaisms. 
These changes have no phonological value, because from A.D. 1400 
to A.D. 1700 both in the present and the future -at, رف‎ -i occur roughly 
in sequence, terminating finally in the -e of the early eighteenth 
century. It is unlikely that the sound ever deviated much from that 
of open e. 

It is impossible to trace the facts here, but the Mugdhävabodha- 
mauktika (1394), Kriyäsamuccaya (1410), Arda Viraf, Prthvican- 
dracaritra (1422), Nanna Sūris Upadesa Mala Balavabodha (1487), 
Extracts from MSS. of 1460, 1541, 1679, 1737, 1765, Brit. Mus. Cat., . 
Ratnacüda Rasa, No. 55 of the Tod Collection, RAS. (1622) and 
Hodivala’s plates of MSS. dating from 1594 to A.D. 1796 (Studies in 
Parsi History), as well as Tessitori’s and T. N. Dave’s treatises, are the 
sources for the above obtter dictum. 

(T) circa A.D. 1170 Hemacandra (Sthavir., Jacobi, viii, p. 49). 


‘1 The dame process occurs in the instrumental-locative of nouns and pronouns. 
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. : —Vararucis tatah 
canakaüds pradayeti dimbharipany apathayat 
“ na vette raja yad asau Sakaiälah karisyati 
“ eyapadya Nandam tadrijye Sriyakam sihäpayisyati ”. 

" Vararuci then having given gram and so forth made children 
recite :—The king does not know, what that S. will do, etc.” The 
date assigned is correct within a few years. I have set this couplet 
slightly out of its chronological order, in order to bring it into closer 
contact with another Skt. Sloka of Somatilaka, which runs as 
follows :— 

(8) ‘A.D. 1338 Somatilaka (Siaterangini, Kum., Alsdorf, p. 190). 

na vett; müdho loko yac Chakatalah karisyati 
haivà Nanda-nrpam rajye Sriyakam sthapayisyati. 

Except for the gratuitous and irrelevant word müdho “ stupid," 
and loko, which occurs in (4) under the form low, there is little difference 
in meaning from Hemacandra’s couplet. It is, however, remarkable 
that there should be any difference at all, for according to Alsdorf 
(Kum., p. 30) Somatilaka’s work is a conscious imitation of Hema- 
candra’s. “ Sprache, Wortschatz und Stil sind denen Hem.’s so 
auffallend ähnlich, dass man an bewusster Nachahmung kaum zweifeln 
kann.” There was nothing to prevent Som. taking the couplet bodily 
from Hem., but he apparently preferred to give his own version of the 
Pkt. or Apa. couplet. His version supports the assumption already 
made that the couplet was not originally composed in Skt. 

To return to Hem.’s version—Hemacandra has avoided the 
double accusative by altering the order of the words, he has sub- 
stituted the less luxurious gram for the more expensive sweetmeats 
and he has cleverly divided raja Nanda between the two lines of the 
Sloka, as he could not retain the two words in both the lines. 

As regards Som.’s Sloka it only remains to add that he has found 
a way of keeping the phrase “ king Nanda ” by using nypa. 

(9) A.p. 1448 Somacandra (Kathämahodadhi, Kum., Als., p. 202 
(in margin). ` ; 

müdhá lod nd eijandi / jam Sdgádalà kàresi <i> 
Nanda raya mare / Kiri > ya > à pati thdvesi <i> 
The text itself reads :— 
paécät chattrandm pattikasu ekam élokam  likhati : 
“ Sakatàlo Nandam 
“ marayitva Nanda-rajye Sriyakam sthpayisyati." 
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This éloka is incomplete and represents another Skt. version, 
nearest perhaps to the Apa. version No. (6) of Somaprabha. The 
author of the Apa. couplet is unknown. I have not followed Alsdorf’s 
amendments in their entirety, and consider it more likely that the two 
futures, which should end in -at, were actually written so, but Alsdorf’s 
reading, which is more probable from the graphic than from the 
linguistic point of view, has been retained. He has not, however, 
emended the word karesi in the first line, as the metre requires. The 
-& of the nom. and acc., although found frequently in their MSS., is 
suspected explicitly by Alsdorf (Kum., p. 57) and implicitly by Jacobi 
(Bhav., 23*) of resulting from the omission of the sign for short w. 
Jinadatta in his Apabhraméa works (GOS., xxxvii) is consistent in 
the use of -u, and there is a valuable fourteenth century palm-leaf 
MS. in the Tod Collection of the Royal Asiatic Society,! which affords 
in this respect a welcome confirmation of the printed text. The early 
versions of the Couplet favour o or u for the nom. and a for the ace. ; 
and this practice seems more reasonable, although Hemacandra, as 
Jacobi shows, indicates u for both the nom. and the ace., a rule which 
Jinadatta, who was Hemacandra’s contemporary, also observes. 
The substitution of a for u was, no doubt, often due to carelessness, 
but a contributory reason was the phonological tendency, which 
transformed final - as well as final -d into -&. Thus kari, which occurs 
in Apa. as well as in Old Gujarati, becomes kara in later Gujarati, both 
being the 2nd sing. imperative, representing an earlier Karahi. The 
substitution of pats “throne’’ for rajji is found also in the later 
Gujarati version. 

(10) A.D. 1634, copied 1814 (Dipavijaya, Sthülibhadra Rasa, Kum., 
Als., p. 222). 


Nandaräya jane nala / jê Sakadala karesa 

Nandaraya mari kart / Kario pata thaveha 
This version, as might be expected, is much modernized, so as to 
fit the Dühà metre. The copyist is prone to nasalization, and jé is 
not, as might be supposed, a Marathicism. Mart kart is not Mod. 
Gujarati, but quite usual Old Gujarati (and its equivalent is found 
in Mod. Hindi) Nahi is an old literary form (although naht is actually 
found in Hodivala's MSS., op. cit.) as early as A.D. 1532. Pata is the 
direct for the oblique form of the noun, a device which is quite 


1 A note on this MS. is being published in the current number of the J RAS. 
* This was possibly a later stage in the development of this inflexion. 
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commonplace in modern editions of Old Gujarati poetry, to preserve the 
metre. It rests upon a misconception, as not pate (the modern form), 
but pati is correct. Karesa and thaveha are impossible forms. Fifteenth 
century Old Gujarati forms of the future are Ist pers. sing. karisu 
(Kriya. and Upadeéa.), pl. karisti, 3rd pers. sing. karís (id., and 
cf. Tesaitori 8 121 for all forms). The latter has some other forms, but 
has not given the precise dates of any. The letter of Nuseravana of 
about A.D. 1600 has already karase, dvase (Hodivala, p. 220), and a 
letter of 1650 has apasu “ we shall give " (id. 233), showing that the 
-t- in the termination was already dropping out. The Rasa containing 
the Couplet has preceding it the line “më navi jdm kudammati je 
karasé tana ni ghata”’ “ I did not know the evil intent, that he would 
destroy me". (Alsdorf has “ dass der Schurke jemand töten wollte ”, 
which can hardly be correct.) The words karesa, thaveha, therefore 
represent nothing but deformed Apa. with a hint of a Pkt. original in 
the À of thaveha. Karase, etc., could not be used because the Düha 
(Guj. dohro) must end in a trochee. The whole treatment of the Couplet 
is consistent with the comparatively modern Gujarati practice of 
dropping all terminations in old poetry, if they do not in their modern 
form conform with the metre. This practice has made so much 
Gujarati poetry incomprehensible that, combined with other copyists’ 
errors, it has caused Gujarati poetry as a whole to fall into undeserved 
disrepute. Much of its beauty has been corrupted or altogether lost 
to readers of discrimination through the emendations and Bowdlerisms 
of unintelligent copyists. 

It is believed that the above Couplet-sequence yields, within its 
limits, an accurate account of the method in which a popular verse of 
great antiquity was modified, century by century, to suit the develop- 
ment of the language in Gujarat. 





` The Alternance 1- ~ wu- in Ancient’ Japanese 
By 8. YosHITAKE 


pe vol. iii, No. 1, of Monumenta Nipponica J. Rahder at le 
an article in which he gives a list of consonant alternances and 
vowel alternances in Japanese including various dialects spoken in 
Ryükyü. The importance of an extensive and careful study of such 
linguistic phenomena cannot be overestimated, for it constitutes 
the very first step towards the laborious task of grouping Japanese 
words into word-families, thence tracing them back to their respective 
roots. In so doing we must examine not only the alternances between 
vowels and those bétween consonants—both regular and sporadic— 
in various dialects, but also such varieties of vowel alternances as 
1- ~iu- (e.g. thu — guku “go”, we~ sums “a dream”), and 
a- ~ ya- (e.g. akatu ~ wakata, “ distribute ”, atarı ~ watar “ neigh- 
bourhood ”), which have oddly escaped Rahder’s attention. 

In this paper I shall deal only with a few instances of the alternance 
1- ~ u- in Japanese by the aid chiefly of Turkish and Mongol. The 
material is taken almost exclusively from Ancient Japanese, for the 
simple reason that Japanese dialectology has not yet made so much 
progress as to serve any useful purpose in our present inquiry. On 
the other hand, the known facts and theories concerning Turkish, 
Mongol, and Tungus dialects have, it is hoped, been utilized to the full. 

For the sake of simplicity and to acquire uniformity of transcription 
for all languages compared, I have adopted a broad system of notation 
which on the whole agrees with that of the International Phonetic 
Association. 

Ancient Japanese contained a few words ending in -narw and 
having an alternant ending in - rw, such as for example agaru ~ 
aganaru “ atone ” and wraru ~ wranarw “augur”. The existence 
of these double forms leaves no doubt as to their respective stems. 
In the first pair of words? the stem aga has the basic meanings 
“tribute, compensation", and occurs in agamóno “things raised 
or offered in compensation for various offences" and agata “ a field 


* For Ancient Japanese sounds see my little book entitled The Phonetic ss ati 
of Ancient Japanese, 1934. 

* Rahder (p. 180) is undoubtedly right in regarding akmarw “ price, trade ” 
a cognate of aganarus. 
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Where tributary vegetables are cultivated ".! It thus corresponds 
to Old-Turkish agë “riches, treasure, reward, tribute", Uigur agi 
“present, gift", etc." Similarly, the words wraru and wranarwu 
are built upon the stem’ sura, which has always been considered as 
meaning “ the back, the reverse side, something hidden, the heart ” 
and identified. with wra.in wramu “resent”, twrajamw “ envy ”, 
wraganasy ‘sad ”, eto. According to this hypothesis, therefore, to 
divine is to inquire into & hidden, divine mystery. 

It is common knowledge, however, that the earliest Japanese 
process of divination was by roasting the shoulder-blade of a deer 
and by reading the cracks thus formed on the bone. As is well known, 
this method of divination is peculiar to Shaman culture and is still 
preserved by the Kirghiz-Turks and the Kalmuk- and Buryat-Mongols, 
who use the shoulder-blade of a sheep instead.‘ Before accepting, 
therefore, the current derivation of the word wranarw it is of interest 
or even necessary to examine the linguistic habits of the peoples who 
did or still-do practisé the same rituals of magic as did the proto- 
Japanese. i 

One theory has indeed been advanced in such a consideration by 
S. Nishimura, according to whom the stem tura of wranaru is connected 
with Tungus ula “ reindeer ".5 I have so far been unable to find this 
particular word in any Tungus dialect, but P. Schmidt maintains 
that Tungus, Oroche, Goldi oron, oro, Negidal oron, ojon, and Manchu 
oron “‘ reindeer " are of Palaeo-Asiatic origin, citing the Chukchi word 
zorana “ reindeer ” in comparison.5 He also believes that Finnish 
poro " reindeer ” preserves the original initial consonant. Whether 
it is ula, oro, or poro, it is a far cry from a reindeer to divination, and 
Nishimura’s hypothesis seems at least to lack a semasiological link. 


1 Various interpretations have been put forward concerning the derivation of 
the word agata. Among others may be quoted : (Mabuchi) akati-ta °° allotted field ”, 
(Norinaga) aga-ta “raised field" and (Matsuoka) aga-ta “ Our (Imperial) field ”, 
K. Shiratori interprets the word as meaning ''fortress, city ", identifying it with 
Ainu kotan “ island, border ’’, Mongol gota(n) °“ fortress, citadel, castle, town ", Manchu 
hoton “ citadel, fortress" and Korean kot “a place", but without explaining the 
function of a-, which he simply calls a “ prefix " (cf. TN, pp. 119-20). Of all these 
interpretations Norinaga's is most acourate, for not only does this great philologist 
explain the preoise meaning of the word agata, but its stem aga is in all probability 

wrelated to agu “raiso” (cf. MZ, pp. 1529-33). For Turkish ag- “rise” and its 
Mongol counterparts, seo VS, pp. 207, 278. 

3 Cf. TI, pp. 167-8; VA, p. 97. 

* Of. AK, pp. 196, 217-18; TN, p. 175. 

* Of. TJ, pp. 67-72; RA, pp. 473-5; RV, p. 115. 

5 Cf. TN, p. 175. 5 SN, pp. 5, 28. 7 SE, pp. 1-2. 
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Now, in the Uigur fragments discovered in Turfan we find-a word 
irq, which in one of the texts is used as a Turkish equivalent of Chinese 
d] kua. W. Bang and A. von Gabain, following V. Thomsen, derive 
this Uigur word from *irig, comparing it with Alt., Tel, Kaz. trim, 
Chag., Tar. irim “ divination, omen " and Shor iril- “ split, fissure ”, 
all going back to the root *ir (~ *jar > jar - “ crack ”).? Derived from 
the same root *ir are Mongol (written) truwa, irwa “ extraordinary 
thing, sign, presage, augury, prognostic ",? Khalkha jore, Kalmuk ۴ 
“omen”, Buryat joro “ prediction ۰ 

The initial vowel w- in Japanese seems always to have been a 
rather unstable sound and not infrequently alternated with 1- in 
Ancient Japanese, as e.g. mu ~ umu “dog”, Uurar ~ uiuraru 
“tell a He”, wra- (in ratuko “ beloved child ”) ~ wrw- (in wrurast 
“ adorable"). In some modern dialects of Northern Japan Standard 
Japanese ۶ is often replaced by š or tà, which latter usually corresponds 
to Standard Japanese tw. 

In the light of these peculiarities of the Japanese vowel w it is 
not unreasonable to conjecture that the stem wra of wranaru is 
of the same origin as the above-mentioned *ir, with the basic meanings 
‘crack, separate ". This hypothesis certainly explains the structure 
of the word wrakata (lit. “ crack-form ”) better than does the current 
interpretation of wra.* Moreover, the equation Japanese *ir = Turkish 
*ÿr gives us a hint as to the probable roots of the Japanese words 


1 BGT, pp. 4-5. 

2 Mention may here be made of Old-Turkish irag, Tel. irak, Yak. irüz “ far, 
distant ”, etc., which, according tq W. Bang, are related not to irq but to Uig. jiraq, 
Tar. jirag, Osm. irag, Shor, Koib.; etc., rag “ far, distant ” (cf. BGT, p. 5, footnote I). 
He is of the opinion that these words have been derived from *jir which has developed 
from, or is identical with, ar (BA, pp. 20-22). It is, however, plain that ar, ari “ on 
the other side, thither ” are built upon *a (cf. DG, p. 616) which 'is also found in 
Old-Osmanli an-, the stem of all the oblique cases of the personal pronoun of the 3rd 
person (cf. DG, pp. 201-2), with the directional suffix -ri > -r (cf. ZS, p. 47). If, there- 
fore, *jir were really derived from, or identioal with, ar (< ari), then ite final -r must 
also be a directional suffix. That such is probably not the case can be seen from 
Old-Turkish jirgaru “ to the left, to the north ", where -ru is a directional suffix 
(of. ZS, pp. 48-9). Thus it is less difficult to assume an alternance between *jir and *ir 
than to suppose that in jirgaru the older function of -r had been forgotten and the 
suffix -ru was therefore added. 

3 B. Y. Vladimirteov derives iruwa from *irüwa (DAN, pp. 204-5; VS, pp. 181, «mm 
204, 302). 

4 The stem tara “inner” of wramw “resent”, etc., seems entirely of different 
origin. In all probability it is related to Mongol (written) yry (or, according to 
Ramstedt, ery) “ the interior, the inside ", which Z. Gombocz connects with Osm., 
ete., ez “ the best part of a thing, the inside, the heart ”, etc. (GL, p. 4). 
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anus, due, sumaru “shun, purify ".!. The word mw seems to go back 
to *tr-mus (where * is an alternant of *wr), while yw and gwmarwu 
` appear to have been derived from *jwr, i.e. *wr with an j- Vorschlag.? 
Thus we arrive at the following derivation. 


*r-mu > wu. 

*wr-a > Ura, AUTO, wranaru. 

Fitur > ius. 

Firm > ume “ refrain from ...!”, fumar. 


*ir 


A correspondence similar to that between Turkish *ër and Japanese 
*ir seems to be found between Old-Turkish idug “ sent or bestowed 
by destiny, blissful, blessed, holy, sacred," Uig. idig, idug “ destiny 
bestowed by god, sent (by god), fortunate, blessed ”, Altai dialects 
jg, iq, Abakan dialects izig “ consecrated, allotted for an offering ”, 
Yak, šik “revered, holy ”,3 and Japanese tu ~ du “ glory, might, 
consecration”, wuku ‘serve or worship god (after having shunned 
pollution and purified one's body), revere ", tukuss “ dignified ”, 
uukusimu, twkusbu “love”, wiukus, “lovely”, uttulwswnu, 
utukwustbuc “love ’’, udu °“ preciousness, dignity, praiseworthiness " 
udunaru, wdunoru “approve, consent ”.* Just as the Turkish 
words here quoted all go back to *9,5 so do their Japanese counterparts. 
Thus :— 


*id-u > du. 

*ud-uw > udu, udunaru, ete. : 

du, tuku, tukusi, tukusimu, eto.‏ > مرو 
“ut > utukuse, utukusunu, otc.‏ 


*id 


1 Cf. TN, pp. 130-2. C. Haguenauer suspects a possible relationship between 
mu and jomi " Hades", jamr “ darkness ", etc. (HO, p. 181), but I rather think 
these words with back stem vowels have been derived from a root with a dental 
initial. 

3 “ Vorschlag " (prothese, prothèse) is the development of a non-etymological 
element at the beginning of a word. If often occurs in both Turkish and Mongol, 
and is also found in early Chinese loan-words contained in Japanese, ns e.g. 140 
(< iid) ~ ud (< *ungà) “fish” (< Arch, Chin. pjo), mma > wma (< “uma > 
Arch. Chin. m») “horse”, mme < ume (< *yme < Anc. Chin. muai) “plum ". 
Rahder (p. 181) prefers to consider 1146 ~ tutuò to be related to Indonesian tak, 

3 Cf. TI, p. 27, note 3; p. 144. K. Shiratori cites joh-Pung $F E “fortunate ” 
without disclosing its source (SH, p. 46). 

+ Possibly also ssa, sza (in the names of gods and places), tsasa “ sacred ”, sszuzu 
(the name of a river), ia “ courtesy " and wtjamarw “ revere, honour ”. 

5 Cf. GL, p. 36. G. J. Ramstedt seems to consider this *5 to have been a palatalized 
r (cf. RF, pp. 26-32), while N. Poppe appears to regard it as a fricative r (cf. PT, 
pp. 78-9). 
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Turkish idug, etc., are usually considered as derivatives of id-, 
ره‎ etc., “send.” 1 But the difficulty is that no satisfactory explanation 
seems yet to have been offered as to why Yakut itik “holy” has 
a short stem vowel while the verb it- “send” has a long vowel as 
a contrast to Uig. id-, Soy. it-, Kaz., Koib. šs-, etc. The only possible 
explanation of this discrepancy appears to be that since all other 
Turkish dialects have a short vowel in this particular verb we may 
regard the long vowel in #- as a peculiar development in Yakut itself, 
although V. Grønbech traces the verb back to *iyit ° and the derivative 
itik to “5 Our assumption is well supported by the Chuvash form 
jar- “send ”, for, according to N. Poppe, the stressed *ÿ in proto- 
Turkish seems to have become a in Chuvash—in the present c case witli 
an 4- Vorschlag—thus *id- > *iar- > jar-^ 

The vowel length in Yakut presents many interesting problems. 
The word it “ dog” is another case in point. In all other Turkish 
dialects, too, the words for “ dog " contain a short vowel, i.e. it, it, 
It, and (Chuvash) jidé ~ jédé. G. J. Ramstedt compares these Turkish 
words with Buryat ite (< *ita) “voracious”’,® which comparison, 
one must admit, is perfectly sound from both the phonetic and the 
semasiological points of view, if the Turkish words really go back to 
*zta. But since Buryat has also words for “ greedy” which have 
apparently been derived from the same root as Mongol (written) 
ide- “eat”, namely tdimer and idimaej, Ramstedt’s hypothesis 
cannot be readily accepted without a more thorough investigation 
into the Turkish words themselves. 

When Grenbech, in an attempt to explain the Chuvash form 
jé, pointed out the vocalic similarities between the words for “ dog "' 
and the words for “ louse ", thus :— ۱ 


Kir., Osm. 4, Kaz. rt, Yak. it, Chuv. pide “dog”, 
Kir., Osm. bit, Kaz. brt, Yak. bit, Chuv. pijdé “ louse ۴ 


H. Pedersen objected, saying that the word pijgé contains the sound j 
which is lacking in jigé.? The objection thus raised by Pedersen, 
justifiable as it is in a measure, is not sufficient to invalidate Granbech’s 


1 Cf. TI, p. 27, note 3; GF, § 75. 

۶ GF, $ 101. 

3 GF, و‎ 123; according to Pedersen *i#t > ii (PL, p. 556). 

4 Cf. PT, p. 71; also RF, pp. 12, 14-16. A similar change as this may also have 
taken place in Japaneso, thus #56 > "jar > jaru “send”, jararu “ drive away ”. 

* RF, pp. 14-15. * GF, § 101, § 142. ? PL, p. 559. 
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general line of argument, for the Eastern Turki dialect spoken in 
Kashgar has, besides st, a variant 22۲ “dog”, which occurs also in > 
Sarô-Yôgur in the form £f: This strange f- sound, according to 
G. Jarring, is found in the following four words :— 


£ft ift" dog” (< ü) 
pi ft" louse” (< pit) 
z fk, ~ vfi “ two” (< iki) 
a feck “ sharp ” (< ath) 3 
M. Hartmann (KSz., vi, p. 65) tells us that ski goes back to *sik 
and after j and ç had changed over, the j assimilated itself to k, 
thus *jk > tijk > fk. Contesting the possibility of such a 
phonetic change, Jarring for his part maintains that in the four words 
cited above the stem vowel resembles very closely the so-called Viby -t 
in Swedish but is pronounced with still more prominent hissing, and 
that it i8 this hissing of the vowel + that has brought about the sound f.4 
Another interesting explanation has been offered by K. Bchriefl.5 
Quoting the words given by Hartmann, ie. '/fkks “two”, patififi 
" shepherd ", 4/44 “sharp”, kfifkr-, ال(‎ ( = Rüfkar-) “call”, 
k Jitab “ book ”, $292ime “ twenty ”, bz ‘ one ”, he states that in the 
dialect under consideration an inter-consonantal vowel (hence also 
a vowel in initial position) has a tendency to be reduced or even be 
suppressed, and that such a reduced ¢ can become j, thence change 
into 5(/), as it does in many languages; thus ikki > "Ek > "khi, 
patit fs > *patft fs > *patft fi, and so forth. But since the combination 
with the / presents difficulty in pronouncing the words, vowels have 
been introduced as “ Ubergangsvokale” in keeping with the Turkish 
phonetic habits, as is clearly shown in Hartmann’s writing: '/f'kks. 
So also tik > tik > ‘fik, kitab > *k/tab > kf'iab, jigirmi > *sfg'rms 
> *g3g3rmi > *3ggrmi > ‘393 (ri. 
All these words may not have followed similar phonetic changes 
in the course of their developments, yet it seems more than probable 
that devocalization of a vowel or consonant (or both) has been at 


1 Cf. MV, p. 63. 

1 JO, p. 124. 

* Cf. JO, p. 124; BÀ, p. 28. 

t JO, pp. 124-5. The assibilated $ as spoken of by Jarring is, senting to G. 
Raquette, heard in the following words: i “ dog 7. pit “louse”, fH, jul“ year”, A 
‘soiled linen”, kim “ garment", ‘ki “two”, add sometime also in bir "one", 
kim “who”, and tab " book ” (RG, p. 117). 

* SB, pp. 183-7. 
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work in all cases. The word bir, for example, may well have been 
changed into *bjr, thence into br as in Kagan and Kara-Kirghiz,! 
and finally into 53.2 Likewise in the change kitab > kf'tab we may 
assume that owing to the strong stress laid on the second syllable the 
vowel £ was first devocalized and then was turned into ۰ 

The whole problem is indeed extremely complicated, but it never- 
theless seems apparent that at least the four words cited by Jarring 
once contained a palatal or palatalized nasal in the second syllable. 
Precisely what that consonant was it is now impossible to trace ; 
it may have been something like 7, n, 9, or even ñ. Of these sounds, 
J existed in Old-Turkish and is still heard in Yakut, Karagas, and 
Uryankhai According to E. Lewy, m occurs in Yakut and ۸ in Old- 
Turkish and Yakut,* whereas, judging from W. Radloff’s statement, 
a consonant approaching ÿ appears to be contained in the dialects 
of Northern Altai, Abakan, etc.’ Under these circumstances it would 
perhaps be wise to leave undecided the phonetic value of the consonant 
under consideration. None the less, since our argumentation must be 
based on hypotheses, we may provisionally consider, for the sake of 
convenience, our lost consonant to have been 7. This sound, first 
through the loss of nasalization and then through the process of 
devocalization, was in some of the Eastern dialects changed into 
رم*‎ thence into f, whose presence in the Kashgar word fit " dog " 
cannot easily be accounted for by an earlier *ia.* In the majority of 
other dialects either the * (< *7) was dropped or the *¢ (< *j > *7) 
was changed into *4 which was then lost. What probably happened 
to the four words in question may be shown as follows :— 


(1) The proto-Turkish *ij74 “ dog ”. 
“it > *ijt > Fig > (Sard-Yogur) ift, (Kashgar) ift, ¿fit > i fit. 
۷27: > VL (1 > *igt > AO) > (Other dialects) #, tt, 1t. 
"apto *'3ajt > *jajt > *jagt > *iéhdë > (Chuv.) 20  jidé." 


1 Of. PT, p. 09. 

3 Schriefl derives this word thus: bir > *b4r > b3 (SB, p. 186). 

3 Of. TS, pp. 54-5. 

* HL, pp. 91, 94. 

5 Cf. RN, pp. xviii, 106. 

9 Both Ramstedt and Poppe derive the Chuvash forms from *ita (cf. RF, p. 12; 
PT, p. 71). 

7 Does the word jétt in agar jéttr “ a powerfully built dog ” (where agar means 
“ a hound ”) preserve an older form of j4dá ? How are we to explain the relationship 
between Chuv. jédé and the Old-Bulgarian word etx (or jeix) “dog”? (Cf. JSFOu., 
XXI, pp. 14-15). These problems must be reserved for future investigation. 
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(2) The proto-Turkish *'b ~ *bvyyt “ louse ”. 
(a) bt > *pijt > *pigt > (Kashgar) pift. 

+ *b (tL *bigt > *biht) > (Other dialects) bit, bit, bi 
(b) "be Fit > بر‎ > (Chuvash) pijdé > pigé. 

(3) The proto-Turkish *'rfki ~ ۴/01 “ two". 

(a) "iki > * iki > “ight > (Kashgar) iffi, if'ki, (Saró-Yógur) fla 

* hi > مارا‎ ( > *rgki > *rhki) > (Other dialects) ikt, eki, eki 

* iki > * pki > (Karagas, Uryankhai, Shor) spi, igi ° 
(b) *r'jüki > *r'jiki > "ik ki > (Other dialects) ikki, ekki, (Chuv.) tk) 

> igi, th. | 

(4) The proto-Turkish م۳‎ ~ *v 3 “ sharp ”. 

(a) tt > li > igi > *ifti with -k (Kashgar) if’tsk. 
"OW > Fifti ( > Field > *'ihti) > *'iti > with -k (Other dialect 
vk. 
(b) *ijits > jii > tti > with -k (Taranchi) tik. 

The consonant v in Chuvash رهم‎ “ sharp” (= Uig. jitig, Kia: 
jidig, Att. jida, Kom. üç Koib. tfittig, Yak. sui “sharp ")* he 
probably come from an older رو‎ thus *jiji > هه > ماو‎ (> sit fr) 

The hypothesis put forward above seems to explain the worc 
for “ dog” in all the other languages of the Altaic family, namely :- 

Mongol (written) رتمهم‎ Khalkha oz, Kalmuk nozé, nom 
Monguor noz" ë, Buryat nosni.” 

Manchu indahun, Goldi, Olcha inda, Negidal tna, enakin, etc 
Oroche makin, Tungus ninakin.® 

The proto-Turkish word for “ dog ” appears to have been derive 
from *'ij* which alternated with *#’7i and *?76. The Mongols droppe 


1 Cf. KE, p. 165. 

* These may have ‘developed from ikki and ekki. 

? Cf. KE, p. 164. 

4 OE. GF, $ 107; RL, pp. 71-2. 

5 Of. PL, p. 558. ` 

° K. Bhiratori cites from the Liao-shih XE Ff the passage 38 #3 KR Af, " nich- 
is a dog” (SH, p. 46). 

7 These Mongol words are compared by Ramstedt with Uralian loga, loka, lok 
lokka, lai, lei, eto., “fox” (cf. SR, p. 118), while Vladimircov quotes in compariac 
Manchu fuga ‘young lynx, Russian puppy " and Samoyed loka, eto., * fox" (Vi 
p. 350). 

s P. Schmidt considers these Tungusic words as loans from the Palaco-Asiati 
and draws attention to Japanese imu * dog " (SN, pp. 5, 16). He does not tell u 
however, from what language they have been borrowed. It would probably n 
have been from Gilyak, for in this language the word for “ dog" is kan, whioh Ramstec 
compares with Turkish ganifuk.“ bitch ” (where -ifug is apparently a diminutive suffi: 
and Korean ke “dog”, written kat > *lars (RK, $ 23). 
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the unstressed initial vowel of *'j8! and, after changing j into n,? 
added the diminutive suffix -gaz.? In Tungusic languages the initial 
vowel has been preserved, and after 7 was changed into n the diminutive 
suffixes -kin and -hun * have been added. The only difficulty is the 
Turkish ending -t 5, which is kept in some of the Tungusic forms. By 
analogy I am inclined to consider this final as an old diminutive 
suffix’ probably related to the Finno-Ugrian diminutive suffix 
*-nt ~ *-nd. 

In this way alone can the Japanese words ww, wntu ‘ dog ” be 
compared with the corresponding words in the Altaic languages. 
If the form wenu (? wenw) $ HX given in the Wamydshd (tenth 
century) is really a variant of ww and wnw, then the earlier *inw 
must have acquired an w-Vorschlag, thus *winus > wenu (or wen). 
The following are the probable developments :— 


nus 
"yj *Wnu < a 


nu >wenus (or YEN) 


As a further instance of the alternance t- ~ w- in Ancient Japanese 
we may cite aku “ go, flow ", wkw “float”, and $wkw “ go, flow ۰ 
These words have been compared by H. Winkler and W. Próhle with 
similar words in the Uralan languages. Winkler equates kw with 


1 The initial vowel does not fall off in Khalkha, because in this dialect tho first 
syllable is always stressed (of. RU, p. 50). Butin the Monguor dialeot spoken in Kansu 
the falling off of the initial vowel is quite common, as e.g. dur (< Mong. written 
edər) “ day ", ndé (< Mong. written ende) “ here ", mugæn (< Mong. written emegen) 
“old woman” (of. MSM., p. 807). 

3 That the Old-Turkish j may correspond to Mongol n can be seen from Old- 
Turkish qoj “ sheep ” = Mongol (written) qonin, Kalmuk z@ (<* zot) °“ sheep ”. 

3 The diminutive suffix -gat is found in Khalkha tûz“ (< "tat-gai> *tet-za > 
Chuvash tira) “ foal”? = Turkish taj, tas “ foal ” (cf. RF, p. 24; VS, p. 293). It also 
occurs in the form -kai ~ -kei in Uryankhai, Kazak-Kirghiz, Kazan, etc. (of. KO, 
pp. 163-4; NT, p. 570). 

4 These must be related to the diminutive suffixes -kän ~ -kön in Barguzinsk 
Tungus (of. PM, p. 6), -kan ~ -ken ~ -kon in Manchu (of. ZG, pp. 81-2), -gan ~ -ken 
in Mongol written (cf. PN, p. 114) and -qina ~ -zina ~ -gina ~ -kina in Turkish 
(cf. ZS, p. 20). A diminutive (hence augmentative) suffix of the same origin is also 
found in the Japanese word kari-gane “ wild goose". 

5 Poppe, like Ramstedt, believes that the Chuvash forms jéd& and jidé preserve 
the original final vowel which has been lost in all other dialecte (PT, p. 72). 
Their belief seems to be based on the assumed change *ita (> Buryat ite '* voracious ”) 
> jidé, which, as we have seen, is probably not what actually happened. 

6 A comparison of Japanese inu, Tungus inakin and Manchu tndahun has already 
been made by H. Winkler (WU, p. 279). 
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Finnish wia-, Lappish vuajet-, vujje-, etc., Vogul uji- “ swim ” 1 while 
Pröhle cites in comparison Hungarian üs- (written úsz-), Ostyak 
uke- (*), Vogul uj-, Syrian چیه‎ Mordvin wje-, Finnish ust- “ swim ”.3 
But since these Finno-Ugrian words appear to go back to something 
like #vujj or *ujj, the comparison is scarcely justifiable, unless the 
equation Finno-Ugrian *j- = Japanese -k- can be established. 

The word yuku is compared by Winkler with Lappish juoks- 
“run”, North-Ostyak jogotlem “ come ”, jogodta “° arrive ”, Ostyak 
jtgem, jugam “come”, etc.? and by Pröhle with Hungarian jut- 
“ reach ”, Ostyak joxt- ‘ come ", Vogul jozt-, Mordvin jutta- “ pass”, 
Finnish jouta- “reach”, Yurak-Samoyed jada- “go”, Tavghi- 
Samoyed fotu- “ go ".* All these Uralian words, according to O. Donner, 
go back to *jok 5, while H. Paasonen considers the words quoted by 
Pröhle as having come from *jot.® 

To the root *jok may also be traced back Finnish joks, Norwegian- 
Lappish jokka (joga) “ river”, etc., which A. Sauvageot relates to 
Turkish ag-, Chuvash juz- “ flow ", pointing out that ag- has lost the 
initial *- which was preserved in Old-Turkish jygyrti "ran" and 
ygyr “river”. In this assumption Sauvageot is probably right, for 
Chuvash ju- appears to have come from *4a, which in post-consonantal 
position has given rise to -a- (~ -#-) in Turkish and -t- in the Mongol 
written language. To quote a few examples: Turk. gam = Chuv. 
jum (< *hja-n > *qia-n) = Mong. tfi-sun = Khalkha tfu-sun = 
Buryat fu-gran = Monguor tshé-dzu ‘ blood”; Chag. gar "snow" 
Bag. Koib. kia “frost” = Kir, Kaz. kiraw “frost” = Yak. 

_ xar “snow”? = Chuv. jur “snow” (< *kjar > *qiar) = Mong. kira- 
gun, “white frost” = Buryat «iri “ white frost”; Uig. sari-g 
“yellow " = Chuv. fgrë “ white” (< *sjart) = Mong. stra “ yellow "' 
= Khalkha fară “ yellow "'.? 

The proto-Turkish “ja seems to correspond to *a ~ *% in proto- 
Japanese as in modern Turkish dialects, but on the Japanese soil the 
sound *% has undergone various changes peculiar to Japanese. Whereas 

1 WU, pp. 201, 264, 266. 

s PS, p. 181. 

3 WU, pp. 261, 264, 265, 267. 
» PS, p. 179. 

* DW, p. 99. 

° PB, pp. 36-7. 

7 BR, pp. 118-19. 

8 Of. PT, p. 71; VS, p. 145. 


° These three seta of words may well be compared with Ancient Japanese ۶ 
° blood ", kms “ mist, haze ” and stro “ white ”, respectively. 
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the proto-Turkish *#aq has developed into ig- “ swim down-stream " 
in Shor, Kirghiz, ete., i- “ flow " in Chagatai and jos- “flow” in 
Chuvash, besides ag- “flow” in most dialects, the corresponding 
proto-Japanese *£ became aku “ go, flow ”, whw “ float” (> wkabu 
“ float") and, with an 4-Vorschlag, swkw “ go, flow". From the 
same stem tk- of skw seem also to have been derived ska “ cuttlefish "' 
and «kada “ raft", where -da is a suffix similar to -da in karada ** body ۰ 


Thus we arrive at the following derivation. 


*k- > thw, tka, 1kada. 
< tuk > uku, wkabu, wkamu. 


*juk- > nuku. 


The four roots in proto-Japanese from which we have deduced 
three distinct cases of the alternance s- ~w- in Ancient Japanese 
may now be contrasted with the corresponding roots in proto-Turkish 
and the Altaic parent language. 

1. (a) Altaic #ir = Proto-Japanese *ir. 

(b) Proto-Turk. *#d = Proto-Japanese “0. 
2. Altaic *ij? = Proto-Japanese *inw. 
3. Proto-Turk. *jaqg = Proto-Japanese *ik. 


The instances dealt with in the foregoing pages, though very 
small in number, will be sufficient to show that the alternance t- ~ w- 
in Ancient Japanese is in some cases due to the development of an 
earlier * in the Japanese language itself. Incidentally also our 
treatment of the subject-matter will have demonstrated how important 
it is in & comparative study of languages to examine, besides the 
consonants, the qualities and the lengths of the vowels compared, 
and where necessary the distribution of stress accent. It must be 
emphasized that no comparative study is possible’ without taking 
these phonetic aspects into consideration. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AK = M. Ando, Kodai Kokugo no Kenkyü, 1924. 
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BGT = W. Bang und A. von Gabain, “ Türkische Turfan-Texte,” Sitzungsberichten 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1029, xv. 
DAN = Dokladi Akademii Nauk Soyuza Sovetskikh Soisialisticheskikh Respublik, 
No. 16, ۰ 

DG = J. Deny, Grammaire de la Langue Turque (Dialecte Osmanli), 1921. 

DW = 0. Donner, Vergleichendes Wüôrterbuch der Finnisch-Ugrischen Sprachen, 
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GF = V. Grønbech, Forstudier til Tyrkisk Lydhistorie, 1902. 
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PN = N. Poppe, “ Die Nominalstammbildungasuflixe im Mongolischen," ASz., xx. 
1923-27. 

PS = W. Pröhle, “ Studien zur Vergleichung des Japanischen mit den Uralischen und 
Altaischen Sprachen," KSz., xvii, 1916-17. 

PT = N. Poppe, “ Die Tschuwassische Sprache in ihrem Verhaltnis zu den Turk 
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iii, 1870. 
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A Grammar of the Language of Lotora, 
Maewo, New Hebrides, Melanesia 


Compiled by TW. G. Ivens, Litt.D. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
adv. — adverb vb. = verb 
conj. - conjunction vi. = intransitive verb 
demonstr. = demonstrative v.t. = transitive verb 
pers. = person, personal v.p. = verbal particle 
pl. = plural MN. = Melanesia 
prep. = preposition S.I. = British Solomon Islands 
sing. = singular 
REFERENOES 
Bug. = Bugotu, S.I. 
Fl. — Florida, S.I. 
Lam. == Lamalanga Grammar, Ivens, BSOS., Vol. IX, Part 3. 
Lau = Mala, S.L 
Lob. = Lobaha Grammar, Ivens, BSOS., Vol. X, Part 2. 
M. = Mota, Banks’ Islands. 
Melanesian Demonstratives, Ivens, BSOS., Vol. IX, Part 2. 
MIL. = ‘Melanesian Island Languages, S.H. Ray. Cambridge University Press, 


1926. 
ML. = ‘Melanesian Languages, R. H. Codrington. Clarendon Press, 1885. 
Nguna= MIL., p. 204. 


Sa, š ai 
ae, = Sata, and Ulawa Dictionary, Ivens. Oxford Press, 1928. 


AEWO is the northernmost island eastwards of the double chain 

of islands in Melanesia known as the New Hebrides. Dr. R. H. 
Codrington gives a grammar of Maewo in ML., pp. 408-420. The 
dialect used by him for the grammar was that of Tanoriki, a place 
ome twelve miles from the north end of the island on the west side. 
was founded principally on information supplied by 
art of Maewo in the Melanesian Mission 
n also made use of a small edition, 
i ge. The transla- 
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from the Gospels, 50 pp. Owing to the greater amount of information 
regarding the language thus made available, it is possible to compile E 
a much fuller grammar than Codrington's, while acknowledging the a 
value of what he has done. í 

There is very little difference in the grammar of the two dialects, 
Tanoriki and Lotora. Some of the demonstratives given by Codrington 
are not found in the texts used for the present grammar. Codrington 
states that the sound ngg (as ng in ‘ finger’), occurs, if rarely, in 
Tanoriki; but there is no occurrence of it in the earlier or the later 
texts, nor in Codrington’s grammar. The texts show the occasional 
use of p, which sometimes is a variant of b; e.g. putu, for butu, to 
promise, covenant; pita, white. 

The syllables are mainly open, but any of the consonants used, except, perhaps, 
mw, may terminate a syllable. 

There is a transposition of syllables in Maewo as compared with similar words = 
in Mota, Banks’ Islands: liviti, to strengthen, M. viliti ; viritag, near, M. rivtag ; 
galoa, right hand, M. galao; tatarisa, equal, M. sasarita; garaga, illative conj., 
= Maewo d (nd) is frequently Mota n, there being no d in Mota; wudu, perhaps, 
M. wun ; doloma, to swallow, M. nolo : dolu, all, M. nol; durdur, carefully, M. nurnur ; 
dinga, to reach, M. ninga; dai, blood, M. nara; dam, yam, M. nam. 

The present grammar contains in particular a fuller treatment of 
(1) Articles; (2) Verbs; (3) Prepositions ; (4) Conjunctions, than 
is found in Codrington’s grammar. In addition § 27 provides instances 
of verbal suffixes, consisting of a consonant with a, such as have not 
hitherto been recorded in Melanesia outside of Fiji. 


I. ALPHABET 


1. Vowels: a, e, 4, 0, u. The vowels have the usual sounds found 
in Melanesian languages. 
Diphthongs: ae, ai, ao, au, ei: gae, str} 
to spread; tau, to do; set, who ? 
Consonants: k, g, t, d š 
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II. ARTIOLES 


~~ 2. Demonstratives: a, na. These two articles are in general use 
with common nouns. 


eo 


A is used (1) with a subject, except in the case of nouns of the first class in the 
genitive, na being used instead: a leo, the law; na limwana, his hand; (2) with a 
second object after the copulative conjunctions ti, ka, where otherwise na would be 
used : ti rongo na kove ti a bue, he heard the music and dancing ; mo sura dago mawu 
na leo vasat ti a leo eorasora, he kept the commandments and the ordinances. This 
is the use also in Lob. and Lam., the probable explanation being, as Codrington 
‘says, that the second noun is at such a distance from the governing word that its 
influence cannot reach so far. 

The article a is used, contrary to the usual custom in the Northern New Hebrides 
and Banks’ Islands, with a noun in the genitive: a loloku 1  tarania, my desire is E 
it a lolona ti nanarag taliwura, and when he came to himself; a wulana mo ta lavatea, 
he was six months old; # a limana mo masingagi na tano mamasa, and his hands 
prepared the dry land. Instances of this use are too common in the texts to bo 
attributed to faulty translation, and Codrington? provides an instance: a valera 
irua, the house of them two. | 

There are instances in the texts of the use of the article a with an object when 
that object is at some distance from the governing word : niko mo dago betegagi nonga 
a leo wiawia, thou hast perfected praise; mo tekeragi suwo ala a qati som irua, she 
cast in there two mites. The evidence, however, for the use seems inconclusive. 

Na is used (1) with nouns of the first class in the genitive : na bulaku, my property. 
This holds when a word is inserted between article and noun: na tavala bulaku, 
the half of my property ; na pane matagaogaoku, the hand of my betrayer; (2) with 
nouns which are the object of a verb or prep., except in the case noted above; (3) 
with the pl. sign ira when speaking of a class of people; words thus used with na 
may be verbs, but they are treated as nouns: ira na pita, white people; M. pita, fair 
in complexion ; ira na taiua, men; ira na wesawesa, the lame. One may compare 
the corresponding use of the pl. article ra na in Florida, S.I. 

In the texts na is used after the pron. sese, every, each: sese na varea, overy 
country ; also after the negatives itgai, tigala, $ 42 : tigai (tigala) na God, there is no 
God; tigai na laqana, there is no speech; also after the conj. ka, and: ka na roro 
ikiaga, and this news. These uses may be due to euphony. 


3. Plural: sra, ra, iri. These are pronouns, but they are used also 
as plural signs of sets of people: ira lelelu, the disobedient; ira 
tagtagsom, the rich ; ra natu mwagata, children of vipers ; iri ratuana, 
his friends. 

4. Personal: t, à ia; ro, iro. The personal article + is used with 
names of males; ro, iro with names of females: + Jesus; ro (iro) 
salogt, the blessed one. 


Í is used to personify: i masimasingagi, the worker; + sala, the messenger ; 
i muai, the first, of persons. J ta means ‘the person who’, ‘he’: 4 ta kiaga, this 
person. 

The noun ant, an,? thing, after the usual Melanesian’ custom, is used with tho 
personal article ۶ to denote * the person’: $ ant, the male person ; tro ani, the woman ; 
ira ani, the persons. 


1 Seo $ 14. ML., p. 411. 3 MIL., p. 286, 11, anu. 
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IIl. Nouns 


5. There is the usual division common to Melanesia of nouns 
into two classes, (a) those that take, and (b) those that do not take a 
suffixed pronoun of possession. 

The first class consists of (1) names of parts of the body, or certain 
personal possessions; (2) certain relationship terms; (3) words 
denoting part or position, e.g., ‘ part,’ ‘top,’ ‘ underneath,’ ‘ end,’ 
‘ beginning,’ ‘ place’; (4) certain nouns with the detachable suffixes 
gi, i: e.g. oigi, fruit ; goarigi, root; leogi, voice ; sugi, oil; tagtagit, 
master. ` 

6. Form. Words which are nouns may be used as verbs without 
any change of form: usa, rain, to rain ; aloa, sun, to be fine, of weather. 

Noun Suffixes. The noun suffixes appearing in the texts are ana, 
na; a; ga; va; and the detachable suffixes i, u, ut, iu, gt. The 
suffixes ana, na are more gerundival in meaning, a is more nominal. 
These suffixes are usually added to verbs. 

Ana : wola, to be born, wotaana, birth ; rasu, to depart, rasuana, journey. 

Na: tinat, middle, tinana, midst: ale tinanara, in their midst; laga, to speak, 
lagana, Speech ; garawia, true, garawiana, truth. 

A: tunubu, to assemble, tunubua, a crowd; mule, to return, mulea, return ; 
mate, to die, matea, death ; a may be added to a compound phrase: dodoma rikia, 
unbelief. ۱ 

Ga : toitoi, to spring up, grow, of plants, toitotga, weeds ; suwo, down, suwosuwoga, 
rheumatism ; M. siwosiwo. - 

Va: ete, to see, eteva, sight. 

The adjectival suffix ea is used also as a noun suffix in tangtangisa, merciful, pitiful ; 
mercy, pity. 

. There is a modification of the final vowel of the suffix ana in the texte with certain 
words, when used of the genitive, a changing to e or $1 : mo ete na masoane God, he 
saw the salvation of God; suri na togaane Arelua, concerning the welfare of the 
Church; a galeani marama, the deceits of the world; a wesuani ure, the end of the 
world. The verb singara, to be bright, shows a noun form singari in the genitive : 
a singari God, the glory of God. 

The detachable suffixes are used with what Codrington calls ‘ Independent 
Substantives ’, and the pronouns of possession are added to the stem: suri, bone, 
na surina, his bone; tavalui, side, tavaluna, with him. The detachable suffix gi 
appears in a non-detachable form in sogogi, free gift, M. sogov; masingagi, work, 
masinga, to work ; towotowogt, a sign, towo, to measure. 


The noun anai? is used with basobaso, finished; basobasoanai, 
the last of a series ; basobasoane gong, the last day. 

8. Plural. A plural is not necessarily marked, the singular often 
serving as a plural. A definite plural is denoted by the addition of 
mwaraga,? many, or ririki, apart, scattered about, different. These 


1 See § 9. * See ML., p. 272. 
3 Cf. Bug. mara, Sa. mwala, people ; Torres Islands mwera, mweragd, pl. signs. 
P. pl. signs. 
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two words may be combined, ririki generally preceding: a aniani 
muaraga, a aniani ririla, a antani ririki mwaraga, things. The phrase 
a kulu, a company, a number of, may be added to a plural: ira 
tagologolo a kulu, many righteous persons. 

The pronouns ra, ira, tri are used with nouns to denote the plural 
of persons: ra ta Judea, the Jews; iri ra tasiku, my brethren. The 
plural suffix ra used of the object may be followed by a noun in the 
singular: minira na tatua, to the men. 

9. Genitive. There is no genitive particle. In the case of nouns 
of the first class with the suffix ¢, the final vowel of the word base being 
@ Or o, e.g. matai, eye, tano, place, a genitive is denoted by the 
dropping of the suffix, and the change of a or o to e: totua?, woman's 
brother, a totue Mary, Mary's brother; loloi, middle; ale lole ima, 
in the middle of the house ; tamai, father ; Tame Lord igita, the Father 
of our Lord. 


This change of a to e holds also in the case of two nouns in juxtaposition when the 
first noun governs the second in the genitive: a {atue masingagi, the man of ministra- 
tion, officer; masegala, space, place of ; le masegale gong lavateai, on the sixth day. 
A genitive may be denoted by the simple juxtaposition of two nouns: a gong warana, 
the day of judgment. When the final vowel of the word base is other than a or o 
there is no change of the vowel, the noun ending being dropped to denote the genitive : 
tolii, egg, a toli kuru, a hen’s egg ; gatut, head, qais qoe, pig’s head ; natus, son, child, 
a Natu Tatua, the Son of Man. The suffixing of the pronouns of possession, 3rd pers. 
sing. and pl, to nouns of the first class denotes a genitive: napanena, his hand; 
napanera tatua, men’s hands. 

As Codrington says,! the noun das, blood, changes its first vowel in 2nd and 3rd 
pers. sing.: na datku, my blood, na deinga, thy blood, na deina, his blood. No other 
instance of such change occurs in the texts. 


10. Reduplication. Certain nouns are reduplicated in order to 
denote a plural: mwera, child ; mweramwera, children ; tasiu, brother ; 
tatas, brethren; ant, thing; aniani, things; lebati, kinsman, 
friend ; lebalebati, pl.; vatu, stone, rock; vatuvatu, stones. 

ll. Gender. To denote gender, tatua, male person, is added to the 
noun, for males, and tatma, female person, for females. The article a 


may precede. 
‘Father,’ Vocative, is tata. 
IV. Pronouns 
12. Personal. 
Sing. 1. inau, nau, na Pl. 1. incl. igida, gida, da 
2. 4niko, niko, go excl. ikami, kami 


3. ta, i3 š 2. tkamu, kamu, kam 
i 3. ira, ra; iri, ri 
1 ML., p. 409. 3 MIL., p. 270, i. 


۰ 
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For the form ia, 3rd pers. sing., cf. Vaturanga, B.I., ia. It is probable that ia is 
a combination of the personal articles i and a.* In that case the form $, 3rd sing., 
may be the personal article +. 

The dual and trial numbers are formed by the addition of the numerals trua, rua, 
two; itolu, tolu, tol, to the plural pronouns: kamiu irua; kam tol; ira (iri) irua j 
gida irua. 

Codrington says ® that the short forms na, go, da are only used in the imperative 
and optative, and never in the indicative; but the texts show these short pronouns, 
together with the form i, used of the present, past, and future, as well as of the 
imperative and subjunctive: ۶ nt tavaragaia, he will arise; gon tigt laga lat tea, 
thou shalt not be able to speak ; na ne gigilea, I shall know ; go mo sogon tewa, thou 
gatherest ; na u sage ne tig sagea tea, I went but did not find him; na ni reve na 
vi valu, I shall read and then write. These last two examples are from ML., p. 414. 
' An imperative use of the short pronoun go is seen in go rasu souna, depart! It will be 
soen below in § 41 that the secondary v.p. go is also used for the imperative, and the 
following example provides an instance of the double use of go : baso tau go vanomai 
go malamalas, then come thou and sacrifice. A subjunctive use of the short pronouns 
na, go, da goes with the use of the conditional and potential particle wa 3 : na wa eiea 
na, if I should see him; there is no use of the form + with the subjunctive. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the short pronouns na, i, and the secondary 
v.p.* na, 1; but when the form na is used with the primary v.p. ni, mo, or the secondary 
v.p. ne, it is clearly a pronoun and not a v.p. Also when the form +$ is used with the 
v.p. ni, n, it is a pronoun and not a secondary v.p. 

Codrington gives the form ni, 8rd pers. sing., but no such form is found in 
the texta. 

The longer forms of the personal pronouns may be used as both subject and object 
of a verb. They are also used as pronouns of possession : i Lord inau, my Lord. 


13. Forms suffixed to verbs and prepositions as object :— 


Sing. 1. au Pl. 1. incl. gida 
2. ko ` excl. kamt 

3. a 2. kamu 

3. ra, ira 


The forms in the 3rd pers. sing. and pl. are used of things as well as of ‘persons. 
The pronouns of the object may be guffixed to a second verb, or to an adverb or 
particle, following the governing verb. š - - 

There is & use of the suffixed pronoun a as an anticipatory or additional object : 
suria na leo, according to the law ; H sorera na tatua lebata, and he gent certain men. 


14. Forms suffixed to nouns to denote possession. 


Sing. 1. ku, k Pl. 1. incl. da 
2. nga excl. mamt, mi, m 
3. na, n 2. mu 


3. dra, Ta; ۷ 


For the change, in 2nd pers. sing., of nga for the usual Northern New Hebrides 
and Banks’ Islands mwa, see ML., p. 214. For mu, 2nd pers. pl., instead of the common 
miu, seo ML., p. 472, and MIL., p. 207. 

Examples: na gongiri Philip matana James, Philip and James' day ; ale nagora 
lolu, in the face of them three; na limwaku, my hand; + tamanga, your father. 


Mel. Demonstr., III. * M.L., p. 410. 
? Bee § 53. 4 Seo 8 41. 
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` The above forms are suffixed as object to the verb iuri, to stand, in all persons, 
and to sou, to remove, away, in 3rd pers. sing: ۶ nagonago mu turina wone Lord, 
the king trusts in the Lord; kami na turimi, we will trust ; go lai soun, remove it ; 
cf. masau, ML., p. 461, 3. There is also a use of these pronouns in all persons with 
the noun lolo, heart, desire, which is used as a verb with a v.p. or a negative particle, 
the person of the suffixed pron. agreeing with the subject as in the case of turi (supra) : 
kamu & lolomu, you desire; nau mo loloku, I desire; a langi wa lolona seresere, tho 
wind desires to blow ; tigi lolona eteete sage, he would not look up; ge lolomu, you desire. 
This corresponds more or less to the Florida ‘ middle use’ of the noun lio, heart, 
desire: tnau tu lionggu, I desire. 


15. Demonstratives :— 


ede, here, this; a ede, here; ML., p. 468, 4, eda, there; MIL., p. 300, 36, enda, 
there; dala, that; occurs at end of sentence; ga, this, used in compounds; gala, 
that; follows noun ; nagala, that, follows pron. or adv., used in explanations : ta nagala, 
that person; tigat nagala, not so; qala gala, thus; la gala, that there; ka, this, 
follows noun or prep. or adv.: roronia ka, ka roronia, now; a gatagii ka, suria ka, 
because of this; kaga, this, these; follows demonstr. or pron. or noun; kiaga kaga, 
this; kala, that; + ia kala, that person; kala is used as expletive ‘there’; Maga, 
i kiaga, this, these, follows or precedes noun; kiala, + kiala, that, those, follows 
noun or ka: ale kiala na, then; la, that; used in compounds, kala, i kiala, etc. ; 
laka, lakaga, here, this; follows noun; na, this; follows pronoun or noun or adv., 
conveys emphasis: a gatagit na, because of this; dogala na, thus; ia na w rorongo, 
he it is that hears; iniko na, it is you; used after a verb to denote a preterite, or to 
make a positive statement: í Abraham tigi wota tea na, before Abraham was born ; 
na wa eiea na, if I see him; naka, this; emphatic ; follows pron. or noun: Maga 
naka, this very thing; a gong naka, this very day. 


16. Interrogatives :— 


sei, isei, who ? any, someone; irisei pl; sava, G (na) sava, what? any thing: 
a sava ani, whatsoever. 


17. Distributives :— 

sese, each, every : sese na varea, every land ; sese kamu, each of you; sese leoda, 
our various languages. The transitivo verbal suffix ۶ is added to sese, which is 
probably a verb meaning ‘to apportion to each:’ lailai sesei!, to receive each; 
the pronouns of the object may be added; valu, val, each, every: a valu tunuge, 
every kingdom; valu tau, every year; M. tal. 


18. Indefinite Pronouns :— 


gase, only, alone, no other, by oneself; the pronouns of possession are always 
‘suffixed, showing gase to be a noun: intko gasenga, you only. There are instances 
in the texts of the suffixing of the pronouns of the object to gase: gaseko, gasea ? ; 
gesegese, another, different, to be different ; lebata, some ; follows noun: a taget lebata’ 
some seed ; ira na lebata, some people; lebata may precede a noun in the genitive, 
the final vowel changing to + ۰ ta mo sore na lebati tatua, he summoned certain men ; 
tuara, + tuara, a certain person; salai, various, all kinds of:' a sale ant seseta, all 
kinds of evil; salai, probably = salai, generation, kind; M. sale; Lob. halat; tea, 
a certain one, another, precedes noun: le tea varea, in another country ; tea qo, 
some o day ; ; for use of tea with negative particle, see § 42. 


1 MIL., p. 302, 48, sesei. 
* C£. ML., p. 300, 3. 
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19. Emphatic Pronoun :— 


tabu, a noun, with the pronouns of possession always suffixed, denotes ‘ of own 
accord’, ‘ self’, and also has a reflexive use: igida tabuda, we ourselves ; ki nau wa 
aregi roro giau tabuku, if I glorify myself; M. ma-taput. 


20. Possessives. 


There are two possessive nouns, ga, ma, which are used respectively of things to 
eat or drink ; they precede a noun, and the pronouns of possession are always added ; 
the article na may precede, and the article a may accompany the noun following. 

The nouns no, ano denote general possession, ‘ belonging to’; the pronouns of 
possession may be suffixed, and the article na may precede; ano may precede or 
follow a noun: nona a gavu, na nona gavu, his clothing; nona tavala meroana, his 
enemy; na nora, theirs; nora a taiua, their men; a iunubua anoku, my people ; 
no with suffixed pron. following a verb denotes ‘for my part’, eto.: gida eie noda, 
we ۰ 

In the case of proper names, or with the pron set, who ? the o of no, ano is lightened 
to e: a angel ne i Lord, the angel of the Lord; a taima ane i Lord, the Lord's hand- 
maiden. A noun bulai, property, possessions, with the pronouns suffixed, is used as 
equivalent to ‘ my ’, etc., where property is concerned : na bulara sheep, their sheep ; 
bulana uma, his garden; bulaku aniani ririki, my belongings. 


V. ADJECTIVES 


21. The adjective follows the noun. A few simple adjectives, 
used without a v.p., appear in the texts: lata, big ; tamat, big, great ; 
wia, good ; seseia, bad; garaga, new. 

When the adjective is used verbally the v.p. u precedes: a som 
u tatarisa, sufficient money. A few instances occur in the texts of the 
use of the v.p. mo with adjectives. 

22. Adjectival Prefixes. 


There are two prefixes denoting condition, ma (mo), ta (tata): malidu, leaning 
over, out of plumb; madare, tom; madiding, cold; motusatusa, broken in pieces ; 
moukag, released ; tagogot, quickly ; tagologolo, straight ; taunigi, hidden ; tatalarcoa, 
disobedient. The prefix mala (malamala) denotes ‘somewhat’, ‘rather’: malamala 
riki, a little smaller; mala tagasogt, somewhat startled. 

Certain adjectives denoting quality precede the noun; these are sala, tam- 
tamani, ore, all meaning ‘ bad’: a mala ani, a bad thing; M. mala, bad; toli, good, 
upright in character : le toli tano, in a good ground ; matat: mate tano, good ground ; 
a toli mate masi, the good fish; M. matai, good. 

T'agtagsom, possessing money, denotes ‘rich’. Codrington gives muro gangan, 
fond of eating, greedy. 

- Dolu, odolu, all, tolu, few, follow the noun. 


23. Adjectival Suffixes: ga, gi, a, sa. 

Ga: tawe, old woman, tawega, old, of woman; bune, to be with child, bunega ; 
wono, to close, fill up, wonoga, choked ; toratoraga, strong. 

Gi: mamasagi, dry ; gasegi, only ; taunigi, hidden ; tewa, one, tewags, together ; 
sora, to send, ira ani soragi, the persons sent ; favirogi, turned round. š 

A: singasingaria, clear; tagarasua, continual; ngara arearea, to cry bitterly. 

Sa : tarisa, equal, sufficient; galosa, weak ; tangtangisa, merciful. 

1 See § 34. 
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24. Comparison. 

Comparison of adjectives is made by the use of the preposition dani, dan, from : 
u riki dan na tagei mwaraga mwaraga, it is smaller than all seeds ; iti lata dani na ani 
mwaraga u mwaraga, it is greater than many things; ni tigi toraga lai tea dania, he 
will not be stronger than he; liwi,! to leave, go beyond, be in excess, may be used 
to denote degree; the pron. of the object may be suffixed: w lata liwi dan, bigger 
than; ia mo tekeragi liwira odolu, ahe contributed more than them all. 

A superlative is made with rangai (hot), very: u riki rangai, least. 


VI. VERBS 


95. Transitive Verbs. Certain verbs are transitive in themselves, 
ie. the pronouns of the object may be suffixed to them. 

26. Transitive Terminations. There are certain terminations which 
when added to a verb make it transitive, or determine its action upon 
some object. These terminations may be added to verbs which are 
transitive in themselves. The terminations found in the texts are :— 


(1) Simple: i, or a consonant with i; (2) compound, consisting of agi, ag, with or 
without a preceding consonant, ni being added in some cases to the compound. 

Simple: i; gi,g; ni; ngi; nr; si,8; H; vi, v. 

I: susu, susui, to point; la, lat, to give, take, receive; rongo, to be powerful, 
rongoi, to enable, empower ; rowo, to depart, rowoi, rowogi, to go to, up to. 

Gi: dare, daregi, dareg, to await ; ligo, ligogi, to promise; wosa, wosag, wosagini, 
to smite ; vate, to say, vateg, vategini, to accuse ; uniuni, to be hidden, unigi, to hide ; 
matai, eye, matagi, matagini, to gaze at, behold; gi, g is added to the second member 
of a compound: vano rowogi, to reach ; dago rorotag, to do always: it dago souna 
worag na bulana, he wasted his goods; goroi, ear, teigorogi, to listen, a listener, 
leiqorogini, to listen to. 

Ni : dago, to do, dagont v.t. ; ruwaga, ruwagini, to fear; niis added to the second 
member of a compound: dago souni, to put away ; dago seselagini, to harm; dago 
salangani, to lay waste. 

Ngi: soso, sosongi, to press round; M. soso, to pack. 

Ri, r: suari, to encounter, find, have a vision ; Nguna, Ulawa, sua; sage, up, 
vasager, to set a thing on the fire. 

Si, s: bunisi, to nuzzle, kiss; M. pun; vivis, to bind; M. vir. 

Ti : wono, to close, wonoti, to fill up, compress ; ti is added to the second member 
of a compound: dago ragoti, to exalt. 

Vi, 9 : gorovi, to embrace; alovi, to beckon ; Sa. alohi. 

Compound: ag, agini; nagi; ragi, rag; sag; tagi, tagini; vagi. 

Ag, agini : susuag, to impale; taleag, taleagini, to turn; M. tale; saleagini, 
to drive away. 

Nagi: kokonagi, to keop ; M. kokomwag. 

Ragi, rag: tekeragi, tekerag, to dismiss, launch ; M, tikerag ; adurag, to annoy ; 
M. anumwag. 

Sagi, sag: mabusag, to breathe ; labasagi, to work at; M. lapasag; arasag, 
to sift. 

Tagi, tagini : tiba, tifibalagi, to stumble; lagotagi, lagotagini, to behold ; viritagi 
virilagini, to be near. 

Vagi : guruvagi, to put to rights; M. wur; angaangavagi, to revile. 


1 ML., p. 395, levi. 
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27. Several verbs found in the texts show a suffix consisting of a 
consonant with a; the verb so constituted being intransitive. The 
suffixes found are ma, na, nga, ra, sa, va. One may compare these with 
the Fijian verbal suffixes consisting of a consonant with a. 


Examples: ma : doloma, to swallow ; M. nolo ; na: vangona, to awake ; M. tavan- 
gov; vangana, to feed; F. vanga, to eat; nga: salanga, to be lost, desolate; 
M. salenga, scattered; Sa. tara, to drift, of canoe; Polynesian hara, hala, sala, to 
miss the mark; dadanga, to look up; Lam. dada; sasanga, to carry ; M. sasa; ra: 
tete, tetera, to spread out; M. teter; taliwura, back, to return; Lob. taligu; singara, 
to be white, to shine; M. singa, to shine; tura, to stand; Lam. tu; sa: vivisa, 
to bind; M. viv; garu, garusa, to wash ; virisa, to do with determination: M. virig ; 
leasa, to exchange, take the placo of; Torres Islands, lid; varasa, to tread; M. vara; 
va: langova, to touch; M. tango; sirva, to shave; M. sir; sova, to fall; Torres 
Islands, ho; venaga, to climb, go on board, may bo Torres Islands, vine, vin, with 
similar meanings. 

Several of these verbs have a transitive suffix ending in i, with the same consonant : 
doloma, dolomi, to swallow ; vangona, vangoni, to awake; taliwura, taliwuri, back, 
again; singara, to shine, vasingari, to enlighten; tura, to stand, vaturi, to cause 
to stand; garusa, garusi, to wash; virisa, virisi, to do with determination; vivisa, 
vivisi, to bind ; leasa, least, to exchange; venaga, venagi, to climb, ete. 

That one is justified in claiming for the language a second set of verbal suffixoa 
is shown by the fact that the two suffixes exist together, also that a given suffix is 
replaced in a kindred language by one of the ordinary simple suffixes of 8 26, or the 
verb is found in use without a suffix. It would thereforo seem incorrect to say that 
the transitive form of these verbs is due merely to a change of the final vowel from a 
to $, as in the cases quoted in $ 28. Rather one must say thet the verbs in question 
take two suffixes, one intransitive, the other transitive. 


28. Certain verbs change a final a to i in order to give a transitive force: dodoma, 
dodomi, to think ; ruwaga, ruwagi, to fear ; risa, risi, to turn into, become; asa, asi, 
to kill; sura, suri, to follow. In these cases it cannot be shown that the final con- 
sonant with a constitutes a verbal suffix. Ray ? notes a change of a final a or e to i 
with certain verbs in Roviana in order to convey a transitive force. 


29. Certain verbs change a final a * to e in order to give à transitive force: bava, 
bave, to give birth to; wosa, wose (wosagi), to hit; wanga, wange, to open the mouth ; 
wara, to say, ware, to say to a person ; liba, libe, to direct ; salanga, to be lost, desolate, 
vasalange (vasalangagi), to destroy, make desolate; vangoda, vangode, to catch fish 
with a net; M. vangona; weda, to be heavy, changes a to e and adds the transitive 
suffix $, wedei, to weigh upon. Wanga contains the verbal suffix nga, wa being the 
word base of wanga.’ 


30. A suffix ta is seen in fataragata, to rise up ; M. tavaraka ; tueta, old ; M. tuai ; 
“‘mwasagita, to be feverish ; M. mwasag ; savuta, to blow, of wind; M. savu. 


31. Verbal Prefixes. 


These are numerous: (1) faba: tabariu, to docline, of sun; M. riu; labalingi, 
to spill; M. ling, to pour; (2) taga : tagarasu,® to keep on going, continuous; rasu, 
“to go; (8) tara : tarawasa, open, of eye; wasa, to be open; (4) tava, lawa, tama, 
. of spontaneity : tavaragata, to rise up; tavarisa, upset, disturbed in mind; risa, 
to turn round ; tawalaka, rent in twain; iamauliwli, loosed; uli, to loose. 
1 ML, p. 180. ? MIL., p. 412, 44, 


3 MIL., p. 551. * Cf. Lobaha, $ 3. 
5 ML., p. 84, * ML., p. 445, tagasuei. 
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‘32. Causative Prefix :— 


va: vaiura, to raise up; vaturi, to place, sot; vagaogao, to proclaim; M. gao; 
valiuliugi, headlong. The causative prefix vaga is used to make Ordinals aud Multi- 
plicatives : vagaruai, second; varuarua, twice; it is also used with the compound 
verb dago vagamate, to kill; and as a causative itself in vagamaso (vamaso), to save. 
“The verb da (do), to do, appears as a causative prefix in dagala, dogala, thus; 
dadiri, to cause agony to (gagadiri, anguish). 


83. Reciprocal Prefix. 


-Reciprocal action is denoted by the prefix vagala : vagala sagesage, to mect one 
another; vagala tabetabe, to love one another; vagala totori limwa, to grasp one 
another’s hands. Vagala is probably va, causative prefix, and gala, to hit, succeed ; 
M. qalo. The prep. gint, with pl. pron. ra suffixed, is used in a reciprocal sonse with 
laga, to speak: ge lagalaga ginira, they talked to one another; cf. Lam. ram atoo 
ginginira, they said among themselves. 

94. Reflexive action is denoted by the use of tabu, self, with the suffixed pronouns 
of possession: isei wa dago buriburi tabuna, whosoever humbleth himself. 


35. Passive. 

The passive is expressed-: (1) impersonally, by the use of the v.p. u, mo, mo ta, 
mo ni: mo wange na valapa, his mouth was opened; suria mo ni dago malumlum 
-taliwurira, for they shall be comforted ; (2) by the use of the secondary v.p. ta, ge, 
na, Ist and 8rd pers. pl. and 3rd sing.: ta dodoma sonia na bugumu, your sins are 
forgiven; ka ge velvet na leo u wia, and the gospel is preached ; na dago aowea, he 
shall-be saved. For the use herein of ta, see Lob., § 35. 


36. Reduplication. 


Verbs are reduplicated (1) by the repetition of the first syllable: lata, lalata, big ; 
(2) by the reduplication of the whole word: veti, vetiveti, to say ; (3) by the repetition 
of the first two syllables : talenga, taletalenga, to be shaken. A vowel may be dropped : 
diringa, dirdiringa, to knock. A verb with the causative prefix va may be treated 
as (3): leasa, in exchange, valeasa, valevaleasa, to exchange. Reduplication intonsifios 
the action of the verb. 

The verb dago, to do, has the irregular reduplication, tagodago ۰ mwere ko mo 
lagodago, as you do. 


97. Auxiliary Verbs: eva, va, da (do); toga. 

Eva, to lie down, is used as a copula: eva tagai, to take place for the first time ; 
a vale tavalimwa u cva tau, there were five porches; va, to go, is used preceding a 
verb to denote ‘ to be’: o som wa tiġi va tarisa mea tea, she had not sufficient money ; 
va, following a word, denotes ‘ also ), ‘besides’: trisei va, some besides, in addition ; 
li G vavine va, and a woman also; na vi tuana va, and it shall be added to; mwerea 
lau va qariki, as also to-day ; for da (do), to do, see § 32; toga, to stay, stop, also bears 
the meaning ‘ to bo’, 


38. Compound Verbs. 

These are numerous: la tau, lai tau, to place, put; lai vanomai, to bring; rongo 
sura, to believe; dodoma sont, to forgive; tala soni, to remove; ele sage, to find, 
succeed in finding ; roro sage, to encounter. A verb in English with an adv. meaning 
‘out’ or ‘in’, of motion, is rendered by two verbs, the second verb being used with 

“a v.p. (2): mo sasanga ge lua na tamate, a dead person was carried out; mo vanomai 
ti lua, he came out; ti tigi kekerag sei tea ni vano na easaroro, and he suffered no one 
to go in. The verb so, to move position, combines with a noun or a verb, as in Mota : 
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so wusu, to thrust out the lip, to hate; so taliwura, to return ; so risa, to turn round, 
The noun ebe, body, is used with verbs to denote a mental condition: ebe meamea, 
to be meek, humble; ebe rikt, to be confident. 


39. Verbal Particles. The verb is conjugated by means of particles 
which precede it. There are two kinds of particles in use which 
Codrington calls Primary and Secondary. The Primary are the ordinary 
fixed particles found in Melanesian languages; the Secondary change 
with the person and number of the subject, pronominal or otherwise. 
In this grammar the abbreviation v.p. (1) means ‘ Primary Verbal 
Particle’, and v.p. (2) means ‘Secondary Verbal Particle’. 

As Codrington says, ° A verb may be used without a verbal particle 
in a direct statement, where the verbal particle u would be used, 
“but it is not common to do so’: nau woli na kaw + sawulu tea, Y have 
bought ten cows. 

40. The primary verbal particles used are u, mo, wa, ta, ni (n), 
mo nt, na, tt, vi (v), tes. 


U is devoid of temporal significance, and merely makes a word a verb. In general 
v may be taken to represent the present, but with tat, $ 45, following the verb u 
denotes the past: ikamu ira salogi u lolowono, blessed are ye that mourn; tra na 
lebata u ele goro sheep, certain men looking after sheep ; moi ira w eie iau, because they 
saw. After a past or a future tense the verb reverts to u: mtwerena som mo unigi 
lau, ti sei u ele sagea, like money which was hidden, and someone found it, A verb 
with u may be en infinitive: niko w lolonga u lailai, do you wish to receive ? 

There is a use of u with the adv. ala, there, and with lolo,! heart, desire: ia w 
ala, he is there; kamu u lolomu, you desire; t is also used impersonally : « sole 
rangaiau, I am tormented. U is the particle in general use with adjectives in a 
verbal form. 

Mo also is devoid of temporal force, and is used indifferently of present, past, 
or future time. In the texts it is used more commonly than u. To express the past 
positively the v.p. (1) ta, or ta té, or the adv. tau are used following mo: $nau mo 
loloku, I desire ; mo wara goro taua, he forbad him ; ko mo ta t$ dodoma suria qa, and 
while he thought thereon. 

A verb with mo may be an infinitive: go vi ete gigilagi mo siba souni, thou wilt 
then see clearly to pluck it out. Mo may be used with adjectives in & verbal form, but 
such use is not common. Ia‘ is generally used of the present or past, but it may 
denote the future: suria ta wa talotalo na langi, because he rebukes the wind; ale 
aloa wa susu, when the sun was setting; ti wa mule sumai, and he returns; na wa 
eva tamala, suwo na maturu, I will lie down in peace and sleep ; ki kiaga wa baso, and 
(when) this was finished, afterwards; the v.p. ti may precede wa: o qoe ganigani ti 
wa sumas, the wolf comes; it + Mary ti wa vano, and Mary went. 

Ta is used alone to denote the past; it may be added to mo, and i$ may follow 
la : i lagi ia sumai, the bridegroom has come ; ale ta ta ti laga, while he was speaking ; 
mo ta tatas, it is written; mo ta baso, afterwards, in narration. 

Ni is used of the future or the imperative; it is shortened to ^ in the singular 
when used with the short pronouns na, go, i : ta ni nagonago, he shall be great ; in rasu, 
he will go; gon rasu, go thou go ni Hkeraginia, send her away; nan tavaragaia, 


1 Cf. the use of Ba. sape, body. ` 1 See § 2. 
3 CE Fl. for the acoumulation of v.p. t ML, p. 396, 4, wa. 
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I will arise ; in dinga le gong kiala, up to that day; ni may denote ‘ let’, * should ', 
‘to’, of purpose, of the 3rd person, or when used impersonally : ni lai na uli ani 
sesela, to give remission of sins; si $n dago seseta, or to do evil; tra ni garigari, let 
them rejoice; ni with the v.p. vi following denotes ‘till’: ini vi ete, till ho sees ; 8 
is used following tari! to denote ‘in order that’. The compound particle mo ni 
is used of the future: mo wara tau mo ni lai sage i Natu Tatua, it is ordered that the 
Son of Man be lifted up ; a gong mwaraga ia mo ni dago masinga, he will work many 
days. 

Na is used of the future, and also carries a notion of ‘ should وا‎ ‘would’, ‘let’, 
‘to’, of purpose. It is used only of the plural: irisei qa wa tataro na lai, they that 
pray will receive; kami na suri tagarasu na togaana, that we should follow continuously 
the right way ; ira na dodoma sura, they will repent ; gon dago na lagangimi na sinara, 
enlighten our hearts ; loloda na wia, let our hearts be well disposed. 

T'i is used in narrative, of continuity or succession: ki t$ vano tau, ti lat it iuania 
a vui lavarua, and he went and took to himself seven spirits; ki ia ti wa, and he said ; 
ki ti ete nona, ka ti garigari suria, and he saw and rejoiced thereat; there is a use of 
ti with a future sense following the pronoun gida, lst pers. pl. incl. : gida ti garigari, 
let us rejoice ; gida ti mate nga ka, we shall indeed perish ; tt tueta, for ever. 

it is difficult in some cases to distinguish between this # and ti v.p. (2) 3rd pers. sing. 

Vi (v) is used of the future with an idea of consequence of action or thought, 
and never with a mere future sense ; it is practically an illative conjunction denoting 
‘then’, ‘thereupon’; it also denotes ‘till’: gida ta vi rongo suria, we will then 
believe him ; ira ge vi gigilea, they will then know ; ira ne vi natu Abraham, they will 
be children of Abraham in consequence; nau na vi laga miniko, till I tell you; ira ge 
vi ete, till they see; vi is also used to denote ‘lest’, ‘should not’: kami ge vi sova, 
lest we fall; ira ge vi sari na som, that they should not contribute money. The form 
tivi, Le. vi with the v.p. ti, is used without a subject to denote ° lest’ or as an illative 
conjunction: tivi dogala wudu, lest it be thus; La tivi mo toitoi tau, and when it has 
grown up; ka tivi ta mo tekeragi na tunubua, and when he had sent away tho people. 

Tei is used as a v.p. with numerals, denoting supposition: tei tolu, it might be 
three; a ani u wia tes tewa, one good thing possibly ; wari las vano tei riki, to receive 
a little. 


41. Secondary Verbal Particles.  Codrington's classification of 
these particles follows their predominant characteristic: (a) those 
with e; (b) those with a. 

(a) with e: Sing., 1, ne; 2, go; 3, i, ti, ws. 

PL, 1, incl. te; excl. ge; 2, ge; 3, ge. 

(b) with a: Sing., 1, na; 2, go; 3, na, ne. 

PL, 1 incl. ta; excl. gana, gane ; 2, 06 gana, ne. 


Codrington regards these particles as being combinations of 
(verbal) particles and personal pronouns, and varying in consequence. 
A correcter way to view them seems to be to say that they consist of 
personal pronouns or demonstratives or primary verbal particles, 
either alone or in combination. Thus ne, go, 4, te, of the first set, and 
na, go, na, ne (sing.), and ta of the second set, are probably pronouns, 
while # is a v.p., and zt is a compound of pronoun and v.p., and 


1 858. 2 See ML., p. 396. 
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gana, gane are compounds of v.p. ga and the demonstratives na, ne; 
ne being a modification of na. 

The form ti, 3rd pers. sing., is often difficult in practice to dis- 
tinguish from the v.p. (1) t$; the forms ne, 3rd pers. sing., and gane, 
Ist pers. pl., are not given by Codrington. 

For the forms ga, ge, see ML., p. 396, 4, where they are secondary 
verbal particles ; for the pronouns ta, te, see MEL., pp. 237, 295, ta, te, 
and p. 304, da, de. 


The particles are used (1) in conjoined clauses, signifying consequence, logical 
or in time ; and, as Codrington says, the forms with e follow a former clause where the 
time expressed by the v.p. used, u, mo, ti, is either present or past; and the forms 
with a follow a former clause where the time expressed by the v.p. used, ni, ii, vi, 
is future. In this use the secondary v.p., if used without a copulative conj., may: be 
‘translated by ‘and’ or ‘ but’; (2) the forms with e may be used alone of the present 
or past without a preceding clause, and with the full form of the pronoun or any 
‘other subject preceding, i.e., they can be used as v.p. (1); and the forms with a may 
‘bo used similarly of the future, with or without a future v.p. following ; (3) the forms 
with a are used of the imperative; the lst pers. pl. incl, ta, may be strengthened 
by the pronoun da preceding ; (4) the forms na, ne, gana, gane, 3rd pers. sing. and 
pl., are used of the subjunctive, to denote ‘ should’, ‘let’, ‘to’, of purpose. 

Examples: (1) with e: ka ti tavaragata ti vano, and he arose and went; mo valuta 
ii veli wa, he answered and said; na mo saro rangai ne tigi saro lai tea, I sought 
diligently but could not find it; with a: nan tavaragata na vano na wara wa, I will 
arise and go and will say ; gida t$ vano ta mate tewa mea, let us go and die with him; 
(2) with both e and a: ira ge ruwaga, they were afraid ; a tavala ure gana matawuta, 
the ends of the earth shall be afraid; ira na nagonago ge tura sage, the kings of the 
earth stand up; gida ta vi rongo suria, we shall then believe him; (3) ge tekeragira 
tra gana lata, let them grow up; iniko go vanomat, come thou here! da ta vano, let 
us go! (4) vavano na sage, till he finds it; na ioga na toga, na tuela, for ever; na 
tigat, it cannot be ; nau tigi rarareg na solesole, I shall not wait in vain ; ge tuwa na ura 
na lasa, fill the waterpots full; ko dago kami gana valu, you caused us to read; 
(5) the v.p. ge, 3rd pers. pl., may be added to v.p. ia (1), mo ta : le tano togatoga nora 
idge gorogoro, in the seats of the scornful; irises mo ta ge salanga, those who are lost ; 
ka ge tage laqa tea tavaluna, and they did not speak with him. 


42. Negative Particles. 


The negative De in use are tigi (tig), tigat, tigala. Tigi (tig) is always followed 
by tea? = ‘at all’; a v.p. (1) or (2) usually precedes. Tea may follow the verb 
immediately, or may follow any words that qualify or depend on the verb: niko 
mo tigi dodoma weda tea, you did not honour; ka ge tigi nga sage sei tea, and he found 
no one; a gong tigi mwaraga tea, the days were not many. 

Tigi is used in exclamations of admiration or wonder: tigi tatua lata tea, what 
a big man! 

Tigai is generally used with a v.p. (1) or (2) preceding, and tea is not always 
added : ka ti tigai lai na siugi, and took no oil; u ligas areare na sasana wari Mary, 
is not her name called Mary ? gongiku ligai ga gogoi tea, my day has not yet come; 
na tigai gala, it shall not be at all; gai is used where we would use an affirmative, 
Matthew xv, 27, Tigat, Lord, yes, Lord : it is also used in exclamations : éigai salai 
‘dodoma varuarua, what a doubting generation ! š . 


1 See Lob., § 40. 
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Tigala follows a noun or verb, and means ‘ there is not’, “not to be’; à v.p. may 
precede: a wine tigala, there is no wine; isei nona gavu tigala, whosoever has no 
clothing ; nora rongo sura mo tigala, they had no faith ; nok roro na tigala, my glory 
will be nothing. T'igala appears to be a compound of ti + gala, where ti is a negative 
(as also in tigi, tigai), and gala = ' at all” It would seem that all three negatives 
are really verbs. 


43. Dehortative. 

The dehortative used is kare,? which Codrington says means ‘ to do away with’; 
kare precedes and tea follows the verb in a negative sentence. The pron. of the object, 
3rd sing., a, is generally added to kare; and a v.p. (1) or (2) generally precedes : 
karea means ' do not’, ‘ let it not be s0’! kare ruwaga tea, do not fear; (ge) karea 
tagala.totori lima, do not grasp one another's hands; gida ta karea dago titibalaginia 
tea, let us not cuss them to offend; karea is also used as a strong negative. 


44, Mood. 


The simple verb may denote an imperative: /avaragata, rise up! The commoner 
method for the imperative is by the use of the pers. pron., 2nd pers. sing., go, and the 
v.p. (2) with e, 2nd pers. pL, ge. An infinitive is denoted by the use of the v.p. t or 
mo, or by the juxtaposition of two verbs: mo gatagi sinara, it began to shine; mo 
tarana lailai, he desires to receive. 

For the subjunctive wari 4 is used or 104.4 


45. Completion of action. 


The verb tau, to make, do, following the predicate, denotes completion of action ; 
the pron. of the object, 3rd sing. or pl., may be suffixed to tau : mwerea mo vatowotowo 
laua, as was promised ; baso tau, then, of narration; ka tivi mo toitoi lau, and when 
it has grown up. The particle vagala, already, added to the verb denotes completion : 
nau mo manogatoga vagala, 1 am prepared. The demonstrative na following a verb 
denotes completion of action: na wa etea na, if I see him. 

For the past tense, see § 40, mo, mo ta, mo ta ti. 


46. The verb lai is used following another verb to denote ‘ be 


able’, ‘can’. In a negative sentence tea follows laz. 
VII. ADVERBS 
47. Adverbs usually follow the verb. 
Time: 


ale, le, ‘when ; roronia, roronia ka, ka roronia, (a) kakaka, now; tiga, not 
yet; precedes the verb, no v.p. is used -necessarily ; M. tiga, yet; mo tiga wesu tea, 
is not yet fulfilled ; gariki, to-day ; a maran, to-morrow ; marani, morning ; ro gong, 
ro gong rik, morning, early morning; raviravt, evening; a na nora, yesterday ; 
na nova, day before yesterday ; oïsa, third day on; tueta, formerly, a long time, for 
ever; muai, first, mumuas, aforetime ; turumua, in front, before, first ;- totowo, tagai, 


1 Of. vagala, § 33. ; MES Æ 

3 Cf. kere, ‘ not,’ ML., pp. 362, 372. tae, aA 

3 Beo § 40. — m 
4 See § 64. 


5 It seems probable that tau of rongotau, to hear, is this verb tau; rongo, rorongo, 
being used by themselves as meaning ‘ to hear’. 
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for the first time ; gogoi, quickly, a little ; tagogot, quickly ; precedes: verb ; gagogot, 
gagogot riki, galewora, galeagi, vagatewa riki, a little while, shortly; kare ga riki 
(nga'tea), shortly ; masigi riki nga, within a little, almost, nearly; taliwura, back, 
again, also; radu, continuously, straight on; rorota, always; tagarasu, continually ; 
ngeisa, when ? of future; whensoever, by and by; (a) na ngeisa, when ? of past; 
vagaiewa, vagatewagt, for ever, very much, greatly, finished, perfect, ready ; wesuwesu, 
finished, completely ; ga, still, yet ; Torres Islands ga ; ta mo soat tau qa, while he was 
still far off; with negative particle, tigat ga = ‘ not yet’: mo tigat qa rongo gagadiri 
tea, when he had not suffered as yet; va, also, in addition. 


48. Place. 


See Demonstratives. Ala, there, there was, to be there, because; lagala, there’; 
bea, a bea, where ? which ? of choice; anywhere; laka, a laka, lakaga, ede, here; 
vano (to go), away, out, of motion; sumas (to come hither), hither, here; vanatu, 
away ; the common MN. mai, hither, atu, away, have no separate existence, but are 
compounded with su, ‘to move position,’ and vano, ‘ to go’; ara, aragi, arag, away ; 
M. reag; rowo (to run), away, beyond; sage (to go up), up, east; kalo, up; soai, 
gagasoai, afar off; viritagi, near; the pron. of the object may be suffixed; talau, 
through, of motion. 


49. Manner. 


gala, qalaka, dagala, dogala, dogala na, qalagala, thus ; MIL., pp. 216, 49; 412, 43, 
pale, pala, as; tewa, tewagi, together; sara tewa, with one accord; tewa tavano, 
sole, only ; wudu, haply, perhaps; nawono, for no reason, wantonly ; wora, woragi, 
to no purpose, in vain, for no reason, merely, just; solesole, in vain ; awe, in mistake, 
wrong ; burei, burebures, anyhow, not orderly ; guruvagi, bete, betegagi, well, properly ; 
nga, very, entirely ; intensifies meaning of vb. ; matemate, ready ; wuri, wurtwuri, 
all, complete; ririki, scattered about, separate; mwere, as, like; Lob. mwere; 
the suffixed pron. of the object, a, may be added: mwerea niko mo wara tau, as you 
said ; the final vowel may be dropped before a, $, u : mwerises, like whom ? ; mwera 
tages mustard, like a mustard seed ; the v.p. u is used with mwere which is thus treated 
es a verb ; it is used also as a noun, the suffixed pron. na, 3rd pers. sing., being added : 
muerena taiua balu, like a thief; saginia, how 1, u (nt) disinia, ni didisi ginia, how ? 
why ? whereby ? w disinia a sava, why ? disava, how ۱۰ kami ni disava, bow shall 
we do? rangai (to be hot), very; gasegi, alone, entirely, a little while; mwaraga, 
much, many; vagamwaraga, often ; liugi, more, in abundance ; segisegs is used with 
riki, little, to denote ‘very’: u riki segisegi, very little; gala * has an explanatory 
use: karea gala, do not at all! tigai gala, not at all; vagala, very; has 
an explanatory use, and also denotes past time: a ani vagala, the very thing. 

Tigai, no; auwa, yes. 


VIO. PREPOSITIONS 


50. A, Locative, at; used of names of places: a Maewo, Maewo; mo dinga a 
masegala kiala, he reached the place; mo sumai a wongana, he came down from 
heaven. ala;a le; a ta. 

There is no preposition used of motion to a place. 

Ala, Locative, therein, there ; there was, concerning it: a sogogi ne 3 God ala tau 
qa tavaluna, the grace of God was with him; ala is used with the v.p. u, mo: ia u ala 
mo toga a Galilea, while he abode in Galilee ; a nie bei lavatea mo ala, there were six 
waterpots there; {a ala, thereof. 


1 Cf. Lob., § 45. š Seo § 8. ` 
* Of. Lob., § 44. 4 Bee § 42. 
5 See § 33. 
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Ata, of, belonging to, of place: ۶ Jesus ata Nasareth, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Le, in, to ; while, when; no article follows: le tsara, to their home; le wone aka, 
on the ship; le sava, wherein? le varea, outside; ta le, of, belonging to; ta le nia, 
in bed. ' 

Ta, belonging to, of place: a tatua ta Maetwo, a man of Maewo; ira ta wongana, 
the heavenly host; da ta, da ta le, of, belonging to. 

Data, of, belonging to: lagana data Maewo, the speech of Maewo. Da of data 
is a variant of ta. 

Be denotes relation or place, also ‘ about, concerning, for’, and ‘ to’, of purpose ; 
no article follows : be leonga, at thy word; be vula, in the moon; u tarisa be qariki, 
meet for to-day. M. pe. 

Gi is used (1) denoting ‘for’, ‘to be’; the article na follows: mo dago gi na 
lalangira bulu, made it a cave of robbers; (2) in place of a transitive verbal suffix : 
garusa rongorongo giat, baptize me; wari are naiunga giau, to call me your son; 
(8) the pron. of possession, 3rd pers. sing., na, n, is added, and the meaning is as (1), 
‘for’, ‘to be’: gina (gin) bulana, for his possession; the sense may also be 
instrumental: gina bei, with water; giya noku som, with my money ; (3) after risa, 
to become, turn into : ka tivi risa wuriwuri gina leven ginia, until all became leavened. 

The form gini, with pronouns of the object added, is used in place of a verbal 
transitive suffix: inau u gigilea giniko, I know thee; ni tekerag rorongo ginia, to put 
her away secretly ; u lolona gimia, he desired it; mo turumua ginira, he led them ; 
the form ginia is used at the end of the sentence to denote ‘ withal', ‘ thereby’: 
na risi bread ginia, to become bread withal. Ai thus added to gi is the transitive 
verbal suffix nit 

Mi, with, of accompaniment, to, dative, for, with, of instrument ; the suffix pron. 
na, n, is added in the 3rd pers. sing., showing mi to be a noun; the article na may 
follow: mo laga mina Lord, he spoke to the Lord; min $ Lord, to, for, the Lord ; 
go ni mina mwera, you will be for a son ; min na rongoana, by hearing ; mi is also used 
of position : le matoai mina tano malamalai, on the right side of the altar. 

The form mini, to, dative, or used of position, has the pronouns of the object 
attached, showing that the ending ni is a transitive verbal suffix *: minira tatua anona, 
to his men. 

Me, with, of accompaniment; the pronouns of the object may be sufixed : 
vano me, to take; me kami ti me kamu, with us and with you; w farisa meau, it is 
becoming to me; vagalasagesage mea, to meet him; u sari vatowotowo me Galilea, 
right opposite Galilee. 

Da denotes ‘ motion from’; the pron. of possession, 3rd sing., na, n, is always 
suffixed: dana bugura, from their sins; the article na may follow: dan na matea, 
from death ; tura goro kami dan na tavala meroana, protect us from the enemy. 

The transitive verbal suffix ni is added to da, and the pronouns of the object may 
be suffixed: dania mumuat, from of old; danira, from among them. 

There is a use of dani, meaning ‘ from ', with the article na following : dani na bet, 
from out of the water; tset dani kamu, one of you. 

Mot, a moi, mo, moa,? with reference to, concerning, because of; because, for. 
It would appear that the £ of moi may be dropped before i: mo inau, ka moi nau, 
because I; a moi iri na tasiku, because of my brethren ; for a of a moi, cf. conj. ti a ; 
moa sava, why ? 


51. Nominal Prepositions. 
wonga, above, on top; used of persons and things: a wongana, above, heaven ; 
a wongamu, above you; u lala wongara god, greater than the gods; wowo, above : 
1 See da, infra. 
2 Cf. Lob., $ 45, for use of verbal suffix i added to the nouns lobe, lu. 
3 See Conjunctions. 
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le wowomu, above you; wona, above: tivi laia wone duruduru, and took him on top 
of a hill; wonana, on top of it; lolo, inside, within: a lolona, ale lolona, le lolona, 
therein, within: le lole vale, inside the house; lalo, within: a lalona, inside, therein, 
init; Sa. lalo; tinai, middle, midst: le tine vale, in the middle of the house; finana, 
midst; le tinanada, in our midst; veigi, under part: le vei, under; le veiku, under- 
neath me; le vet rongomi, under our feet; tawu, back, rear, behind, after: a tawu, 
afterwards ; le tawuk, behind, after me; balili, side, beside: ale balili bet, beside the 
stream ; tavalut, side, denotes ‘ with’, of position ; used of persons, and the pronouns of 
possession are always added : ia tiga toga tavaluna, he did not yet live with her ; tavalura, 
with, among them ; tavaluna, the other, fellow, of a pair; tavaliu, side, denotes ‘to’, 
dative, ‘among’, ‘ with’, of persons: hosana tavali Natu David, hoganna to the Son 
of David; dinga tavali Jesus, up to Jesus; tavali God, with God; mo toga tavali 
tatua, ho dwelt among men; tavalat, side, other side, portion: tavala qilo, beyond 
the lake; na tavala bulaku, the half of my goods; a tavala meroana, the enemy ; 
gatagii, beginning, cause, reason; because; the demonstratives na, ka are added: 
a qatagii na, because; the article na may follow: a qatagii na ani kiala, because of 
that; gatagina na sava, why ? a gatagina kiala, therefore. 


52. Verbal Prepositions. 


dinga, to reach, up to, till: vano dinga na gong kiala, up to that day; suri, to 
‘follow, about, concerning, because, according to; used of motion to, of persons ; 
the pronouns of the object may be added, and the article na may follow: suri sava, 
why? suria na leo, according to the law; surira natura, to their children ; suri na 
malemalena, to be his guest ; suri kamu, on your behalf ; ti sutco surira, and descended 
on them; daliviti,? round about: dalivitira, round about them; virilagi, near: 
viritagira, near them; liwi, to exceed, to be over'and above; liwira, more than 
they ; used in comparison of adjectives ; goro, to shut, stop, prevent, to be in the way 
of ; against, round about: tura goro, to protect, stand in the way of; ara goro, to 
fence round ; laga goro, to forbid ; titigow goro, to kneel before a person, 


IX. CONJUNCTIONS 
53. Copulative. I 


ti, ti a, and, but; also introductory : i$ iniko, but you; ti wa, and; tia mo, and, 
because; ka, and, but: ka a tunubua mwaraga, and much people; ka tt, ka ita, ka wa, 
ka mo, and ; ku (ka u) disiginia, how ? ki, a modification of ka, and, but; also intro- 
ductory ; used generally before a following i: ki ia, and he; ki kiaga, and this; 
ki ti, and; i, and, also introductory: i ira mo ulo sage, and they cried out; a ure 
$ triset u toga le lolona, the world and they that dwell therein; moi, mo, moa, and ; 
860 8 50, moi. 


Introductory. 


ia, then, now, in narrative ; probably = ta, he; cf. Sa. nge : ta i Peter, then Peter; 
ta ira, thon they ; sce Copulatives. 


Adversative. 
ka mo, ligai, tigat ka, tigai mo, tigat moa, al 
Disjunctive. 
ai, or: 8i ni ligas, or not (to be); ei tigai, or not. 
1 See $ 28. See MIL., pp. 412, 44, and ML., p. 448, 7. 


? MIL., p. 219, daliviri, Lam. dali. 
3 MIL, p. 327, 50, at. 
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` Tilative. 


vi," tiv, then, thereupon ; garaga, garaga, just now, in consequence, then, for the 
first time; precedes verb immediately; no v.p. need necessarily be used: a tatua 
garaqa lagi, the man just married, bridegroom ; baso tau iti garaqa malesu, afterwards 
he was hungry; garaqa mule, and thon return; M. qara; garaga, by metathesis. 


Conditional. 


wa," ti wa, if; precedes verb immediately, except in neg. sentence: La wa ia wa 
tigi toga tea, and if he does not stay ; ti i natu tamala wa toga ala, if a son of peace be 
there; ka toa dogala, and if it be so. There is a use of wa as a potential conjunction, 
like M. ge, denoting a subjunctive: in wa taro, if it be calm ; isei wa tarana, whoseover 
wishes ; a sava ia wa aregi, whatever he may command ; wart, war, either alone or 
with wa, denotes ‘if’, ‘whether’: wari nau wa taura, if I take. 


Declarative. 


wari, war, wara,” that, in order that, to, of purpose ; the v.p. ni generally follows : 
mo eie wara ta, he saw that it was he; wara a laqana a Lord ni tura lat, that the word 
of the Lord might stand. 


Reported speech. 


The particles used to denote reported speech are wari, wara, waru, wa.* Wara 
probably = wara, ‘to say. A further use of wara is explanatory, ‘ namely,’ ‘ that 
is, it also denotes ‘to’, of purpose, ‘should’; and is further used for politeness, 
deferentially : wara go ni tuaniau, please help me; the form waru at times appears 
to be a contraction of wara u. 

54. Qa, following a verb, lightens a command, or has an explanatory or emphatic 
use: sumai qa, come here, please; ka go vei ga, speak, please; irisei ga, whoever; 
tigai qa, no. 

56. Mata, with the pronouns of possession added, denotes ‘with’, ‘and’, 
of a second person accompanying: mataku tamanga, thy father and I; inau mataku 
ratuaku, I and my brethren; i tamana matana ratevena, his father and mother. 

56. ' Until,’ ‘ till’ is rendered (1) by v.p. vi, ini vi, ti vi, and dinga (to reach), 
tano (to go): a lolo seseta na vi rasu arag, until the anger be overpast; ini vi ele, 
till he sees ; a Herod tivi mate, till Herod was dead 3 tavano go mate, till you are dead ; 
the adv., qa, ‘still following the verb, also denotes ‘till’: ini sagea qa, till he finds 
it. 

57. ‘Time when’ is denoted by the prep. le, ale; also by the v.p. ni, ri: go 
dodomi nau ngeisa goni sumai, remember me when thou comest; tkamu vi ete li 
kamu ge gigilea, when you see you will know. 

58. ' Lest ’ is rendered by the v.p. vi, tivi, or by the prep. dani, dania, from, with 
the v.p. vi, ti, tivi, or the conj. wa *: kami ge vi sova, lest we fall; a Satan tivi sali 
lai kami, lest Satan ensnare us; dani na sava ti salanga, lest anything be lost; tivi 
tigi tatarisa tea, lest it be not sufficient ; ge baro goroa dania wa rasu danira, they 
forbad his departure from them. Sa. mwaani, from, is also used meaning ‘ lest ’. 

The verb dodoma is used, with v.p. ei, meaning ‘lest’: dodoma ge vi rorongo gana 
lelu, lest they hear and disobey ; the pron. of the object are attached to a transitive 
form dodomi : dodomiko go titibatagi le vatu, lest you stumble on a stone; dodomira 
ge vi mule, lest they return. 


1 See § 40. 

3 Cf. MIL., p. 414, 51, va, and ML., p. 316, 7, wa. 
3 Cf. vara, MIL., p. 366, 42. 

* M. wa; MIL., p. 395, 53, wa. 

5 M, wa, lest. 
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X. NUMERALS 

59. Cardinals. 

One, tewa; two, rua; three, tolu, tol; four, vati; five, tavalimua; six, lavatea ; 
seven, lavarua ; eight, lavatolu ; nine, lavati; ten, sawulu, sawul, sangwulu, sanguul ; 
hundred, medolu, meldolu ; thousand, tari. 

The unit above ten is expressed by domwai!: sawulu tewa domwana rua (domwani 
rua), twelve. The sum above a hundred is expressed, according to Codrington, by 
lang wonana, turn over on it: medolu tewa lang wonana sawulu rua, a hundred and 
twenty. In the texts domwai is used for both the unit over ten and the sum above 
a hundred. This may be a mistake. 

Codrington states that the form sangwul is used when there is no numeral com- 
bined with it, but that otherwise sawul is used. In the texts the two words are used 
more or less indifferently. 

The cardinals follow a noun or pronoun ; they are used (1) adjeotivally : sawul rua, 
twenty; (2) verbally: a aka irua, the ships were two, two ships. 

The cardinals from ‘ one’ to ‘ ten’ prefix the v.p. ۶ when used verbally. 

Tewa, one, also denotes ‘together’, as does the adjectival form tewagi; for 
vagatewa, see $ 47; ruagi means ‘both’: a aka ruagi, both ships; irua lata, two 
only; tari, thousand, also denotes ‘ countless’, and is used with v.p. u. 

The prefix bul, M. pul, is used of numbers of people together : ira bulu rua, they 
two; bulbul rua, by twos. Codrington quotes the prefixes soga, toga, tura. 


60. Ordinals. 

First, muai; second, vagaruat, varuai ; third, vagatolit, vatolis ; fourth, vagavatii, 
vavatii, valii ; fifth,.ragatavalimwat; sixth, vagalavateai, lavateai; seventh, vaga- 
lavaruai, lavaruai; eighth, vagalavaiolui ; ninth, vagalavatis; tenth, a sawului ; 
hundredth, medoliu, a medolu anas. 

All the ordinals take the noun suffix i; three of them have alternative causative 
prefixes, vaga, va ; three alternative forms have no causative prefix; vagaruai, second, 
has the form vagarue in the genitive: na vagarue sasana, his second name. 

For muai, first, see $ 47. 

As with the Cardinals, the Ordinals of the second hand show a prefix Java or la 
which, as elsewhere, would seem to denote ‘ the other side’. Codrington 3 suggests 
that tava of tavalimwa, five, may be tavaliu, side: taval limwa. 


61. Multiplicatives. 

Once, vagatewa ; twice, vagarua, varuarua; thrice, vagatolu, etc.; ten times, 
vagasawulu; hundred times, meldolu vagatewa. 

62. Distributives. 

tewalewa, one by one, one apiece; ruarua, + ruarua, two at a time, two apiece, 
by twos, double: dodoma ruarua, a double mind. The Distributives are formed by 
doubling the Cardinals. A word dalrongorua, two at a time, appears in the texts. 


63. Interrogatives. 
visa, i visa, how many ? 80 many, as many ; vagavisa, how often ? also indefinite. 
64. As in Lobaha, there is a verbal particle ta used with numerals, which may be 
the M. v.p. ta, with modal or potential use: o gong ta vati, there were three days ; 
o tau ta sangwul vat, forty years. See also v.p. tet, § 40. 


XI. EXCLAMATIONS 
65. ae, address; Lau ae; M. gai; o, assent; ka, surprise; kala, acquiescence, 
‘there!’ ‘that’s right!’ ‘that’s good!’ ga, explanatory, expletive; gara wia, 


verily | | 
1 M. numwei. 3 M.L., p. 224. 3 M.L., p. 303. 


II 


The Secret Committee of the East India Company, 
1784-1858 


By C. H. Puurs 


T the seventies and early eighties of the eighteenth century the 

Secret Committee had shown, as we have seen, an increasing 
tendency to become subservient to the Ministry, and in consequence 
the Directors had begun to keep a careful watch on the Committee's 
activities. Although, in April, 1783, to please Fox they nominated 
the “ Chairs", Sir Henry Fletcher and Nathaniel Smith, to be the 
Secret Committee, with authority to conduct the Company’s naval 
and military affairs and to consult with the Ministry, they at the 
same time cautiously enjoined that such powers should be valid for 
only one month. These powers were grudgingly renewed monthly 
until November, when Fox, with the approval of Fletcher, who was 
one of his best friends and firmest political supporters, produced his 
India Bills, which sought to destroy the Company's existing home 
government.’ That Fletcher had seen and yet silently acquiesced in 
these revolutionary Bills was deemed by the majority of the Directors 
to be a betrayal of his trust as chairman, and they promptly sacked 
him? So great was the blow to their confidence in the “ Chairs " 
that subsequent to the overthrow of the Coalition in late December 
they forbade the new Chairmen privately to interview the Ministers 
unless accompanied by Laurence Sulivan, the senior Director and 
trusted representative of the Indian interest, the strongest party in 
the Court. They then decided that the whole Court rather than the 
Chairmen should conduct the proposed negotiations for an India Bill 
with the new Minister, Pitt; shortly afterwards inviting him to 
submit his plan.* 


1 See my article, “ The East India Interest, 1783-4,” Trans. R. Hist. Soc., dih 
Series, xx. 

* Fox had nominated Fletcher as one of the seven Directors who by his plan 
were to manage the Company’s business. Ibid. 

3 See my article, ' The New East India Board” English Historical Review, 
July, 1940. 

3 Pitt's first India Bill had been defeated in January, 1784. 
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The preliminary draft of Pitt’s Bill was forwarded for the Directors’ 
consideration early in June, 1784. One of its most important clauses 
proposed to empower the Ministry, represented by a supervisory 
Board, to send secret orders direct to the Company’s Governments ; 
a proposal which promptly elicited the following reply from the 


Directors 1 :— 


“Concerning secret orders, this Court is of the opinion that to 
the extent stated . . . the power thereby given would at one blow 
anuihilate the Company’s government. They are ready to recommend 
to the General Court to consent to vest power in His Majesty’s Ministers 
to issue secret orders concerning the levying of war or making of peace 
on being first communicated and afterwards transmitted through the 
Secret Court of Directors ” ; 


which was to say, through the whole body of the Court sitting in 
secret session. To this Pitt at first agreed, but his desire to absorb 
the Company’s political powers, fostered by his friend Dundas, and 
hinted at in the debates in the Commons, and the obvious difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of transmitting secret orders through so large 
a body, led him to change his mind. Moreover, in 1770 and again 
in 1781 the Secretary of State had successfully despatched confidential 
instructions from the Cabinet to India through the Secret Committee. 
These precedents and the evident usefulness of such a small com- 
mittee, which he knew could be handled and perhaps coerced more 
easily than the Court of Directors, finally induced Pitt to establish a 
permanent, statutory Secret Committee, consisting of not more than 
three members, through which the Ministry, represented by a Board of 
Control, could send secret dispatches to India.? 


1 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. 366, June, 1784. 

3 Home Misc. 67, f. 39, December, 1770. Desps. of the Secret Committee, vol. 1, 
1780-6. 

? The duty of safeguarding the Company's ships and soliciting the Admiralty 
for convoys was thenceforth vested in the Committee of Correspondence, whioh usually 
nominated a Committee of Secrecy of five of its membors to perform this duty. This 
Committee must be distinguished from the Secret (Political) Committee. Previous 
to 1784 the two terms had been used indiscriminately to describe one and the same 
Committee. After 1784 no knowledgeable person confused the terms. In July, 1815, 
a separate Beoret Commercial Committee of five was established to co-ordinate the 
Company's commercial and politioal policy. Directors’ Court Book, 120, f. 4, 9th April, 
1812. Cf. 121, f. 6. See Correspondence Memoranda, 42, 27th July, 1814; also Secret 
Commercial Minutes and Letters, 4 vols. The Court of Directors, the Committee of 
Treasury, and the Committee of Correspondence often sat in secret and kept Secret 
Minutes. Although on p. 4 of his Guide to the India Office Records Sir William Foster 
states that thore are six volumes of Secret Committee Minutes, the India Office Record 
Department can produce only four volumes, 1778-1824. 
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The full clause in the Act read as follows ! :— 


“Tf the said Board (of Control) shall be of the opinion that the 
subject matter of any of their deliberations concerning the levying of 
war or making of peace, or treating or negotiating with any of the 
Native States or Princes in India, shall require secrecy, it shall and 
may be lawful for the said Board to send secret orders and instructions 
to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors for the time being, 
who shall thereupon, without disclosing the same, transmit their 
orders and dispatches in the usual form, according to the tenor of 
the said orders and instructions of the said Board to the respective 
Governments and Presidencies in India, and that the said 
Governments and Presidencies shall pay a faithful obedience to such 
orders and dispatches, and shall return their answers to the same, 
sealed under cover with their respective seals, to the said Secret 
Committee, who shall forthwith communicate such answers to the 
sald Board." 


It will be seen that the clause did not provide for discussion or 
revision by the Secret Committee of the orders transmitted; hence 
it has been held that from 1784 the Secret Committee acted merely 
as & channel through which important political orders and informa- 
tion passed between the Board of Control and the Presidency Govern- 
ments. This was certainly not true of the period 1784 to 1829, and 
only partly true of the following years down to 1808. 

In practice the Secret Committee always discussed the Board's 
secret drafts, frequently dissented and returned them for amendment, 
often originated secret political orders and, for a short period in 
1806-7, even assumed control of the Company's external policy. Not 
until after 1829 did the Secret Committee display a tendency to become 
a mere ministerial instrument, and even then it yielded its long enjoyed 
privileges only after protest. 

Throughout, the statutory Secret Committee, which normally 
consisted of the “ Chairs " and one other, usually the senior Director, 
enjoyed many advantages over the President of the Board. Its members 
were usually both experienced and knowledgeable in Indian affairs; 
they were virtually life-members of the Direction ; they had at their 

1 24 George IJ, cap. 25, s. 15. 

2 Of. Cambridge History of India, v, 315, which refers to the Board's “ power of 
sending orders through the Secret Committee of the Directors, which the latter could 
neither discuss nor disclose. . . ." “ In matters of urgency the President himself might 
cause a dispatch to be prepared which was then sent to the Secret Committee, which 
could only sign it and send it off.” 

3 The same source says (v, 201), “ The Secret Committee nearly always consisted 
of two, the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court.” On the contrary, the 
Court, in jealousy of the executive power of the '' Chairs ", insisted on its third 


representative, usually the senior Director, attending and taking part in the Secret 
Committee's proceedings. 
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service a first-rate permanent staff, particularly in the Examiners’ 
Department. The Presidents of the Board, on the other hand, were 
more often than not ignorant of India business; their tenure of 
office was shorti; their staff decidedly inferior and underpaid 
compared with that of the India House. 

The course of events from 1784 to 1788 revealed that Pitt and 
Dundas, the dominating figure in the new Board, were seeking to 
subordinate the Court of Directors as a political power; as Pitt 
publicly declared in July, 1784, “ The Board's power would consist 
in directing what political objects the Company’s servants were to 
pursue,” and again in 1788, “ The principal object of the Act of 1784 
was to take from the Company the entire management of the territorial 
possessions and the political government of the country." ? Clearly, 
for this purpose the Secret Committee was one of the Minister’s most 
useful weapons : and so much the more because the Court of Directors 
showed some disposition to resist the Board’s encroachments on their 
power. When in 1786, for example, it seemed likely that the Court 
would block Dundas’s much criticized policy towards the Nawab of 
the Carnatic, he reserved the question to be dealt with through the 
Secret Committee; and at the same time quickly pushed through 
Parliament a bill compelling the members of the Committee to swear 
an oath of secrecy ! š 

Dundas early completed his arrangements for handling the secret 
East India correspondence. As revealed during the negotiations 


1 Between 1784 and 1858 there were thirty changes in the Presidency. 

2 Parl. Hist., xxiv, 1092 ; xxvii, 89. 

3 26 Geo. III, c. 16, s. 11. Cf. Auber, Constitution of ihe E.I. Co., 189. Tierney, 
Real Situation of the E.I. Co., 28. The obligation to take the oath was incorporated 
in the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1813. The form of the oath was changed in 1813. 
Copyists used by the Secret Committee also took an oath of secrecy. 

4 A well-defined system of secret correspondence was established. The President, 
who often consulted the “ Chairs” privately beforehand, sent the secret dispatch 
in draft form to the Secret Committee, whose Secretary, the Examiner of Indian 
Correspondence, turned the draft into a formal dispatch. It was then forwarded. for 
the President’s approval, signed by the Secret Committee members and sent to India. 
When the Secret Committee originated a secret letter, a draft in “ previous com- 
‘munication ” was firat sent to the President. If he accepted it, the usual procedure 
was then followed. Secret letters from India were received and read by the Secret 
Committee before copies were forwarded to the Board. Cf. Register, Secret Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, Nos. 219, 550, 551. Cf. also Board’s Correspondence with 
Secret Committee, 2, f. 83. The clerks who transcribed dispatches were usually, though 
not always, taken from the Examiner’s Department. Mill, Peacock, and Strachey, 
appointed Assistant Examiners in 1819, all took the oath of secrecy, which was 
required of all transcribers in the Secret Department. Secret Committee Minutes, 4, 
27th April, 1821. 
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for the India Bill, he had from the beginning envisaged some dis- 
cussion with the Secret Committee of all confidential instructions for 
India," and for this purpose he instituted on 7th April, 1785, a new 
body, the Secret Board of Control, which hitherto has escaped the 
attention of historians. Dundas intended this body to be the Board's 
equivalent of the Company's Secret Committee. Attendances at 
Secret Board meetings (of which there were on the average about 
eight a year) was open to all the Commissioners ; and in its early days 
the Secret Board was in fact, as its name implied, the Board in secret 
session. Whenever the members of the Secret Committee were 
summoned to the Board, the Secret Board interviewed them, and at 
such meetings the more important India business was discussed, and 
secret minutes regularly taken. 

Down to 1792 Dundas had matters pretty much his own way with 
. the Secret Committee, so much so that in the spring of that year, 
when the preliminary negotiations for the renewal of the Company's 
Charter began, he told Francis Baring, the Chairman, that he intended 
to make legal the de facto position: in short, “ the Secret Committee 
was to be abolished and the secret correspondence to be direct to and 
from the President of the Board of Control." ? However, in a private 
interview, Baring, a sagacious and resourceful business man, pointed 
out to Dundas that “ if the management of the commerce and of the 
revenues is to be left with the Directors, and yet the business of the 
Secret Committee to be wholly in the executive power, the plans which 
the Directors might adopt for trade might not accord with the political 
or coercive measures deemed expedient by the State ".* In this, 
Baring had undoubtedly put his finger on a weakness in the system 
established by Pitt's Act of 1784. At a time when the Company's 
‘political and commercial affairs were so closely interwoven, it was 
absurd to deny to the new Board the right to intervene in commercial 
matters. In practice, Dundas had necessarily, though illegally, often 
interfered with the Court of Directors’ commercial instructions in 
order to bring them into line with the Board’s political plans, and the 
existence of the Secret Committee had enabled him to do this without 


1 [bid., 1, 16th August, 1785. 

* Its last meeting was held on 19th October, 1805, when Castlereagh was President. 
By that time the President was in fact the Board. In the last few years of the Secret 
Board's life, the President was often the only member present at its meetings. Secret 
Board Minutes, vol. 1. 

5 Dundas to Baring, Home Misc., 413, f. 241. See my book, The East India 
Company, pp. 71-5. 

4 Charters, India Office, vol. 10, December, 1792. Cf. Bruce, Plans for the Goren- 
ment of India, 620. 
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undue fuss.! He could therefore hardly fail to see the point of Baring’s 
argument; and this, combined with the imminence of war with revolu- 
tionary France, caused him to give up his idea of changing the form 
of the Company’s home government. 

During the war against France the Secret Committee justified 


Dundas’s decision. On 20th December, 1792, six weeks before war . 


officially broke out, the three Committee members sent a memorandum 
to Dundas succinctly outlining the Company’s situation. In view of 
the likelihood of war, they proposed the establishment of a convoy 
system, at least between the Cape and St. Helena, to safeguard the 
valuable homeward-bound East Indiamen.* Maintaining that the 
Company was well able to take care of itself in India, they declared 
that the greatest potential threat lay in the possibility of a concentra- 
tion of French naval and military forces at the French islands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius, whence the French might easily capture the 
weakly defended Dutch possessions in the Hast, in particular Ceylon 
and the Cape, which lay on the sea-route to India. To prevent this 
the Secret Committee proposed to give British naval protection to 
the Cape and Ceylon, and to prepare a plan for the capture of the 
French islands, which in any case were to be deprived by blockade 
of their nearest supplies of food from the Cape.* Dundas, who had been 
given charge of the conduct of the war, followed these suggestions 
fairly closely. The proposed convoy system was established, Cape 
Town was occupied in 1795 and Ceylon captured in the following 
year; but the attack on Mauritius, although fully worked out, did 
not materialize.‘ 

Down to 1800 the Secret Committee members and Dundas remained 
in general agreement on the management of the war in so far as it 
affected the Company ; they, for example, concurred with the Governor- 
General, Wellesley, on the necessity of destroying the power of Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore ; but as soon as it became clear that Wellesley sought 


1 See Index of Dissente, India Office, 22nd August, 1786. Board to Court, 1, ff. 351, 
357. In 1816 a Secret Commercial Committee was established to co-ordinate political 
and commercial policy. 

? As one might have expected, during the war tho Secret Political Committee 
managed the affairs of the convoys and issued secret shipping signals. Cf. Board's 
Secret Drafts, 2, 19th February, 1796. 

3 Add. MSS. 34447, f. 273. Of. Secret Committee Minutes, 28th January, 1793. 

* Ibid., 3, 16th September, 1793, 22nd February, 13th June, 1794. Board's Secret 
Drafts, 1, 20th October, 1795. Dundas considered the Mauritius expedition “a difficult 
and hazardous enterprise . . . and dangerous in the extreme”. But the island was 
easily captured in 1810. Hist. ALSS. Comm. Dropmore, x, 53, 112. 
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at all costs to extend British India and to become the arbiter of the 
Indian political world, the leading members of the Secret Committee, 
in particular Charles Grant and Jacob Bosanquet, made a determined 
stand against both the Board and the Governor-General. Indeed, 
the Secret Committee was sincerely, if wrongly, convinced that with 
further extension of territory “ the Company's equilibrium would 
be overshot. In the sphere of ruling ”, they claimed, ‘ there is to 
be discovered an optimum spread of such power as the ruler may 
possess and beyond that limit lies the danger of dissipation of energy 
and loss of effectiveness relative to the power expended.” * Backed 
by the great majority of the Court, they fought for consolidation as 
against expansion, and between 1800 and 1807 achieved a great measure 
of success, In the course of this prolonged struggle Dundas sickened, 
his successor, Dartmouth, resigned, and the succeeding President of 
the Board, Castlereagh, was faced with the unenviable prospect of 
forcing Wellesley's policy, with which he himself was neither fully 
acquainted nor agreed, on a strong, united, hostile Direction. 

Two attempts which he made late in 1802 to establish direct 
contact with Wellesley by sending sealed orders through the Secret 
Committee were sharply checked by the “Chairs”; on the first 
occasion, as a result of their protest that there was no statutory 
sanction for such a procedure, Castlereagh gave way ^ with much 
politeness and attention", and on the second he was compelled to 
promise “ that no dispatch of a similar nature shall be sent down by 
the Board hereafter without having the proceeding more gravely 
considered ".5 When, in December, 1803, Castlereagh confirmed 
Wellesley’s treaty with Oudh, the Secret Committee stoutly opposed 
him and after prolonged argument finally signed the secret dispatch 
of confirmation '* merely obeying the directions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment ", adding, ‘‘ We do not intend thereby to give our sanctions to. 
measures which appear to be fundamentally unjust." * Shortly after- 
wards, Castlereagh also sanctioned Wellesley's treaty of Bassem 


1 The Secret Committee undertook to provide the bullion necessary to maintain the 
size of the Investment, which could not be maintained by the Indian Governments 
in wartime. This necessitated interference with the Company's remittances and 
trade and ultimately involved the home government in heavy losses. Cf. Minutes, 
Select Committee, Public, 1832, p. 144. 

3 I have taken this quotation from one of Charles Grant's speeches of a later date, 
but it accurately expresses the Directors’ opinions in 1800 and generally 1800-1834. 
Asiatic Journal, 1819, p. 286. ? 

> Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 21st October, 1802, and 17th November. 

í Ibid., 23rd December, 1803. 
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with the Peshwa, although he had neither studied it nor fully under; 
stood its implications 1; but the Secret Committee, which labour ` 
under no delusion as to the probable outcome of the treaty, declared 
that Wellesley would soon involve the Company in war with the 
Marathas, and therefore that the home government should “ take 
immediate and decisive measures against . . . the pursuit of . . . 
schemes of conquest"? When it became obvious that the treaty 
would cause a rupture with the Maratha chiefs, Castlereagh began to 
change his opinions: he conferred with Bosanquet, the Chairman, 
and with the Secret Committee, and then forwarded to Wellesley 
a paper of critical Observations on the Treaty of Bassein.? Later, after 
Holkar had entered the war and inflicted a severe defeat on the British 
forces, Castlereagh's doubts of the wisdom of Wellesley's policy 
increased. The Secret Committee through its spokesman, Charles 
Grant, took this opportunity to press for the supersession or recall 
of Wellesley, and although Castlereagh temporized,* he was soon 
forced to the conclusion that “ every chance of our case being improved 
is exhausted’, Whereupon, the first Minister, Pitt, gave way to the 
Secret Committee by authorizing the recall of Wellesley.5 

It was to Wellesley's credit and honour that he had foreseen and 
accepted the full consequences of the unstable conduct of the Indian 
princes and of the military superiority of the English. In the circum- 
stances, he had quite properly aimed at establishing the Company 
as the head and arbiter of India. But in the process, lacking a financial 
policy worth the name, he brought the Company's Governments to 
the verge of bankruptcy. With his recall the pendulum of policy 
swung to the other extreme. The Secret Committee members 
temporarily assumed control of the Company's external policy, and 
to Wellesley's successor, the cautious, obedient Barlow, they dictated 
_ the terms of the unsatisfactory settlement of 1806-7. Orders issued 
by them in October, 1805, and repeated in February, 1806, forbade 
the Governor-General to extend British commitments to the west 
of the Jumna, to enter into alliances which might lead to future 


1 Cf. Castlereagh's admission to Wellesley, 9th October, 1805. Home Mise. 505, ` 
f. 300. 

? Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 10th April, 1804. 

3 Home Misc. 504, ff. 52, 378, 7th January, 1804. 

* Ibid., f. 240; and 505, f. 238, 30th August, 1804. 

5 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. 121, December, 1804. Ross, Cornwallis, iii, 521. Courts 
and Cabinets, George III, vol. iii, 403. 

* The Secret Committee was assisted by the frequent changes in the Presidency 
of the Board at this time. 
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contests or to interfere in Native States’ internal affairs." Thus the 
responsibility for the public peace and just administration of India 
outside the Company’s borders was renounced. 

With minor modifications and exceptions the Company, under 
the influence of the astonishingly consistent Secret Committee, 
foolishly maintained this policy until the period of Lord Ellenborough’s 
first Presidency of the Board, 1828-1830. Even those strong-willed 
Presidents, Buckinghamshire (1812-16) and Canning (1816-1821), 
accepted as valid the arguments and policy of the Secret Committee ? ; 
and Hastings, the Governor-General (1813-1823), in settling Central 
India after he had crushed the Marathas, dared not in this matter 
entirely ignore the instructions of a unanimous home government. 
Repeatedly informed that the home authorities would not sanction 
interference by the Company's Government in the internal concerns 
of the newly conquered states, Hastings, who wished to retain his 
post with its large salary as long as possible, usually included in his 
treaties with them a clause specifically to exclude any such activity.‘ 

Canning himself was so much impressed by the experience and 
knowledge of the leading Directors, who were usually to be found 
in the Secret Committee in the capacity of Chairman, Deputy, or 
senior Director, that he had no hesitation in calling on them to advise 


1 Cf. Board's Secret Drafts, 3rd October, 1806, to September, 1807. ` 

3 So eager and able was the Secret Committee to state its case and to debate the 
secret dispatches with the Board that a separate series of correspondence evolred— 
Board’s Correspondence with the Secret Committee. 

In 1814 in an investigation into the powers of the Directors by the Proprietors, 
it was revealed that the Secret Committee’s duties were “ to receive and consider 
all communications of & particularly private and delicate nature in the Political 
Department, both with His Majesty’s Ministers and the Indian Governments and also 
with the Board of Control, which it may be deemed inoxpedient, at least in the firat 
instance, to render liable to a general discussion ". Proprietors Committee, Allowances 
to Directors, 207. Of. the statement of Auber, Secretary to the Company, before the 
Commons’ Select Committee in 1832: “ Anterior to 1813, and during the whole 
proceeding of the Mysore War, and those of the Maratha Wars in the years 1802, 
1803, and 1804, and likewise the expedition against the Cape, Manilla, the Moluccas, 
the French islands, and Java, various dispatches were proposed by the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors, and some also lately.” Minutes, Select Committee, 
Public, 133. 

3 The Secret Committee originated five secret dispatches in 1816. Board's Corre- 
spondence with the Secret Committee, 1. 

4 Cf. Board's Secret Drafts, 5, 22nd May, 1819. See Secret Notes re India, 3. 
1818-19, most of whioh contain extracts warning Hastings against interference in 
Native States' internal affairs. 

5 There were in the Court five men, Grant, E. Parry, Elphinstone, Cotton, 
Bosanquet, who had been in office over a quarter of a century. 
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him in the negotiations (1820—4) between England and Holland for 
a settlement of disputes in the Eastern Archipelago." It was to the 
Secret Committee’s insistence at this period that Britain probably 
owes her possession of Singapore. At a time when Canning, conscious 
of the weakness of Britain’s legal claim to Singapore, was ready to 
abandon that station, the Secret Committee members stubbornly 
contended that possession of it was essential to safeguard the China 
fleet's passage through the Straits of Malacca® When Canning, 
doubtful of Britain’s capability of holding Singapore, replied by 
inviting them to name a port “ which will fulfill the duties we hope 
for from Singapore", they countered by declaring that, since there 
was no comparable port, it must on no account be relinquished.? 
The Dutch finally gave way on this point, and in the treaty of March, 
1824, the British occupation of Singapore was recognized.“ 

Hastings had meanwhile vacated the Governor-Generalship, and 
the Chairmen, consistently with their anti-war aims, and arguing that 
a man of known amiability would be most unlikely to adopt an 
aggressive policy in India, set their minds on Lord Amherst as his 
successor, and, with Canning’s assistance, they procured his appoint- 
ment.5 In order that the new Governor-General might be left in no 
doubt as to the principles of external policy which he was expected 
to observe, the Secret Committee drew up a memorandum, which, 
however, was immediately vetoed by Charles Wynn, the President 
of the Board. Nevertheless, ignorant as he was of Indian affairs, 
Wynn found it necessary to consult the Committee in drafting the 
new dispatch, with the result that it scarcely differed in substance 
from the cancelled version. The final, comprehensive document, which 
was duly forwarded to Amherst, undoubtedly bears the impress of 
the Secret Committee’s opinions and may be accepted as representative 
not only of their views but also of the majority of the Directors in 
this period.’ 

Amherst was told that “the situation in India is conducive to 


1 Board to Secret Committee, 1, f. 93, 18th January, 1820. The Secret Committee 
appointed an advisory Secret Select Committee, consisting of the Chairmen, Pattison, 
and Marjoribanks, and the two senior Directors, Elphinstone and Grant. 

3 Ibid., ff. 95-105, 4th February to 12th July, 1820. 

3 Board's Secret Drafts, 5, 8th August, 1820. Cf. Dutch Records, 30, ff. 1-88, 
March, 1822. 

4 Parl. Hist., xi, 1443, 17th June, 1824. 

5 Ibid., xii, 1167, 24th March, 1825. 

f Register, Secret Committee, No. 504, 10th March, 1823. 

7 Thid., No. 506. 
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peace... and the extent of empire . . . to govern is such as it would 
not only be unwise but hardly safe to exceed ". His main problem, 
the home authorities continued, was to clarify the confused relations 
between the Company and its allies and feudatories. At the same time 
Amherst was to bear in mind “ that advice should be given as rarely 
and always with as little of authority as possible, and the measures 
should be effected in the name of the Native Princes " ; and, above 
all, he was to “ preserve as completely as possible to our allies the 
degree of independence which they now enjoy ". 

Although the home authorities had accurately assessed the situa- 
tion in India, their proposals for coping with it were quite inadequate. 
They soon found that it was impossible to prevent their Indian Govern- 
ments from interfering in the domestic administration of the Indian 
States’ rulers, who lacked the motives to rule efficiently and well. 
Even so, year after year down to 1829, the home government adhered 
` to the same timid, destructive policy, with the result that the difficulties 
of the Presidency Governments were enormously increased, and the 
course of their policy made more than usually erratic. 

For some years past the Court of Directors had been steadily losing 
its reputation for knowledge and experience of Indian affairs. In 
consequence of the opening of the Indian trade in 1813 the Private 
Trade and City interests had gained control of the India House. 
Unfortunately their representatives, although for the most part 
shrewd business men, often possessed only a superficial knowledge 
of India.* Under the existing system it was essential that the Directors, 
in particular the “ Chairs”, should provide that first-hand knowledge 
of India which the President of the Board almost invariably lacked. 
When the “ Chairs " themselves, who always sat on the Secret Com- 
mittee, were found wanting in this respect, the Presidents of the 
Board naturally became even less willing than usual to defer to their 
opinion. 

In September, 1828, Wellington, the first Minister, appointed 
Lord Ellenborough to the Presidency of the Board. Ellenborough's 
abilities were brilliant, his energies superabundant. In character he 
was overbearing, bombastic, and extremely ambitious; but with 

* Recently the Direction had lost its most respected and reputable members by 
the death of Parry and Grant, and the retirement of Cotton, Elphinstone, and 
Bosanquet. 

* Parl. Hist., 3rd Series, xviii, 743. The President, Wynn, himself called Parlia- 


ment’s attention to the fact that of the seven successive Chairmen with whom he 
had to deal between 1822 and 1829, only one had resided in India. 
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all his faults he was yet capable of deep insight and vigorous, efficient 
action. From the start it was obvious that he had made up his mind 
to bring the policy of the Company's Indian Governments directly 
under the Board's control, to exert & greater influence than hitherto 
over the Company's subordinate allies, and, with watchful eyes on 
Russia, to interlock the foreign policy of British India and England.' 
It was equally clear that in pursuing these aims he would come into 
conflict with the Secret Committee. 

As part of his anti-Russian policy Ellenborough projected ““ missions 
to Sind and Lahore and a commercial venture up the Indus ”,? but 
the Secret Committee members, although ready to agree to these 
ventures, refused to authorize payment for them by the Company, 
claiming rather that the British Government, which had initiated 
them, should stand the cost.3 Annoyed at this resistance to his schemes, 
Ellenborough curtly informed the Chairman, Loch, “ The Board has 
the legal power of authorizing and the Secret Committee of directing 
pecuniary disbursements," and he went on to state that in his view 
the Committee could not legally exercise a discretion in the matter * :— 

“Whatever be the powers of the Secret Committee," he added, 

“the extent of these powers cannot possibly be affected by the 

circumstance of the Board or of the Committee taking the initiative. 

The Secret Committee is altogether distinct from the Court of Directors. 

It can act by sanction of the Board or by its impulsion—in whichever 

way it may act it is still one and the same, and it must necessarily 

in my opinion have been the intention of the legislature that it should 


possess the means of efficiently performing the functions it is authorized 
and directed to discharge.” 


To this the Secret Committee made no reply. Indeed, it had long 
enjoyed far more power than it could legally claim. 

Ellenborough next directed his attention to increasing the checks 
exercised by the Company on the internal administration of its sub- 
ordinate allies. For example, he drew up secret orders decreeing an 
extended control over the Maratha state of Nagpur, to which the 
Secret Committee privately but promptly objected as changing the 
line of policy long adhered to by the home government. Nevertheless, 
Ellenborough refused to alter the dispatch, whereupon the Committee 


1 Ellenborough’s policy was to a large degree influenced by the ideas and information 
of Benjamin Jones, recently appointed Assistant Secretary to the Board. See my book, 
The East India Company, pp. 268-71. 

* Ellenborough’s Political Diary, ii, 150. 

3 Board to Secret Committee, 2, f. 222, Loch to Ellenborough, 15th September, 
1829. 

* Ibid., f. 225, reply, 17th September, 1829. 

5 Board's Secret Drafts, 7, 9th June, 1830. 
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members again protested, this time formally, that they could see no 
reason to justify a sudden reversal of policy. They went on to make 
the extravagant claim that “ in the deliberation upon such a change 
. . . the Court of Directors ought to be parties... . If this is denied 
them they are divested of their legitimate share in the Government 
of India". They concluded by asking Ellenborough’s permission 
to show the dispatch to the Directors, which, foolishly and much 
to the Committee’s surprise, he gave? The whole Court thus became 
aware of the dispute and of the intended change of policy. Tardily 
realizing his mistake, Ellenborough sent off the “secret” dispatch 
to India, the Secret Committee members to the last refusing to concur, 

and signing it under protest, and, as they said, “ ministerially only.” 
` Rather than give the Court of Directors a second opportunity 
of criticizing his policy towards the Indian States, Ellenborough refused 
to allow them to issue orders on a question affecting the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, instead informing them that he intended to deal with the 
matter through the Secret Committee. The Directors at once 
indignantly pointed out that the power of transmitting orders through 
this Committee was expressly confined by Act of Parliament to cases 
“which shall be of a nature to require secrecy”, and that “ they 
could conceive of no orders in this case which necessitated secrecy 5 
Although the “chairs” also complained on behalf of the Secret 
Committee, Ellenborough, fully satisfied that he was within his rights 
and determined to brook no interference, bluntly told them that he 
“ intended to take upon the King's Government the whole responsibility 
of the foreign policy of India’”’.4 Thereupon, the resistance of the 
India House collapsed and Ellenborough became the first President 
successfully to deny to the Secret Committee a share in directing 
the Company's foreign policy. An opponent of the Company and of 
the Directors, he obviously interpreted the Act of Parliament literally, 
ignoring the practice of the past forty-five years. The Secret Com- 
mittee in bis eyes was merely the body which transmitted the President's 


1 Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, 30th June, 1830. Board to Secret Committee, 
2, f. 244, 21st June, 1830. 

* Later he said that he gave it inadvertently. Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, 
ith July, 1830. . 

? In March, 1813, and again in April, 1824, when similar protests had been made, 
the President of the Board had withdrawn the offending secret dispatch, which was 
then brought forward as a public dispatch by the Chairman. Home Misc., 719, 
5th March, 1813. Secret Committee Minutes, 4, 7th April, 1824. Court to Board, 10, 
f. 225. Register, Secret Committee Correspondence, 15th September, 1830. 

1 Ellenborough, op. cit., ii, 297. 
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secret orders to India. He did not like the Company or its rule. If he 
could not abolish the India House, at least he would humiliate it. 
We can understand why, when given the opportunity some fourteen 
years later, the Directors had no hesitation in recalling him from 
India. 

No other succeeding President treated the Secret Committee and 
Directors in so cavalier a fashion, but the Secret Committee never 
recovered anything like the influence it had wielded previous to 1829. 
Although the Charter Act of 1833, like that of 1813,! simply re-enacted 
the provisions of former Acts respecting the Secret Committee, the 
idea was then put forward that direct crown government was the 
desirable and inevitable end. During the following twenty years this 
idea gained ground, a fact which of itself tended to make the President 
of the Board more assertive of his powers. Hobhouse, Fitzgerald, and 
Ellenborough (whether he was acting as Governor-General or President) 
did not hesitate to treat the Secret Committee as a mere sham. The 
Chairmen, Marjoribanks and Wigram, elected in April, 1833, resigned 
in October of that year rather than submit to the indignity of acting 
as a mouthpiece for the Board; and Tucker, who became Chairman 
in 1834, himself later confessed to Wellington * :— 


“In all our foreign relations and political concerns the Board can 
act independently of the Court through the Secret Committee; and 
here we have no voice whatever, nor are we even cognisant of the 


Board's proceedings." 

Nevertheless, Ellenborough's unconcealed contempt for the Directors, 
revealed especially in his acts as Governor-General, fully roused the 
Secret Committee and the Court. They had old scores to pay off, 
and in 1844, afforded the excuse by Ellenborough's many irregularities 
and disregard of their orders, they took pleasure in recalling him. 
Ellenborough himself thought that Ripon, then President of the 
Board, had not kept the Secret Committee sufficiently under control, 
and indeed it is unlikely that the Secret Committee and the Court 
would have gone so far in their criticism of the Governor-General 
without some encouragement from the President.? 

1 In 1813 (53 George III, cap. 156, sec. 74), an addition was made to the Seoret 
Committee oath, prohibiting the disclosure of all dispatches received from Indis 
addressed to the Seoret Committee without authority from the Board. On the whole 
secrecy was kept; for an exception in 1816 see Add. MSS. 29189, f. 197. 

3 Kaye, Tucker, 484. 

3 Law, India under Ellenborough, 108. Colchester, Indian Administration of 


Ellenborough, 308, 818, 364. Since writing the above I have seen Professor Imlah's 
Ellenborough, which confirms the view that the Directors received encouragement 
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The Secret Committee at this time evidently enjoyed only such 
power as the President of the day was prepared to grant. In Govern- 
ment circles differences of opinion existed regarding the general 
functions of the Secret Committee and the intent of its organization. 
Ripon’s successor, Hobhouse, for example, went so far as to insist 
that the Secret Committee members had no power even to record 
dissents or protests against the Board’s orders; that such protests 
could only be received as “ private hints’’, not as public documents.! 
Tucker, one of the more forceful of the senior Directors and ever a 
careful guardian of the Directors’ interests, felt very strongly on this 
subject. As Chairman in 1834 and again in 1847 he never ceased to 
contend with Hobhouse that the Directors, both in their general 
administrative capacity and as represented in the Secret Committee, 
ought to have the right of publicly recording their protests against 
the acts of the Board of Control. He told Hobhouse ? :— 


“ I never could persuade myself that the legislature intended to 
constitute the Secret Committee mere unreflecting automata, com- 
missioned to attest dispatches, for this office could have been equally 
well performed. by a secretary or a seal. À member of the Committee 
cannot alter a dispatch prepared by the Board; but surely he can 
relieve himself from responsibility by recording his opinion when 
it appears to him to be liable to objections on public grounds." 


But Hobhouse remained unconvinced, and Tucker, who was nothing 
if not persistent, therefore favoured him with a long memorandum 
on the constitution and function of the Secret Committee, from which 
it is well worth our while to quote at length ? :— 


“The 36th section of the last Charter Act (3rd and 4th Will. IV., 
cap. 85) provides that any dispatches, etc., treating of war or peace, 
or of negotiations with native princes or other states, which ‘shall 
be of a nature to require secrecy’, shall be transmitted through the 
Secret Committee. 

“Now, from these premises I deduce— 1st. That the Secret Com- 
mittee, being appointed by the Court of Directors, is responsible to 
the Court; that, as a delegated body, it cannot exercise functions 


from Ripon. The latter, for example, “ when the final ticklish and difficult negotia- 
tions with the Chairs relative to Ellenborough’s recall came on, took to his bed amid 
lamentations, leaving Peel, harassed as he was by other duties, to manage them.” 
Ripon also saw to it that Ellenborough’s carefully written defence of his Governor- 
Generalship was not included in the official records. See the above volume, pp. 219- 
228. 

1 Kaye, Tucker, 551. 

3 Tucker, Memorials of Indian Government, 36, f.n. 

3 Tbid., 43-6. 
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with which it has not been expressly charged; and that it cannot 
usurp the powers properly appertaining to the body which delegates. 

" 2ndly. That the Secret Committee, in becoming the organ of 
the Board for the transmission of dispatches relating to war or peace, 
or political negotiations ‘ of a nature to require secrecy ’, are responsible 
to the Court, if it shall afterwards appear that such dispatches are 
illegal or unconstitutional, or that they have trenched upon some 
right or privilege, vested in the Court, and that they were not ‘of a 
nature to require secrecy '. 

“ 8rdly. That it is competent to the Secret Committee, in all 
such cases, to place on record, either collectively or individually, 
a dissent or protest, setting forth their objections to the particular 
dispatch, in order to relieve themselves from the responsibility attaching 
to it; and that it is incumbent upon the Board, in all such cases, to 
receive and to record any such dissent or protest upon their 
proceedings. . . . 

“The Board, ‘in all matters of a nature to require secrecy ' (and 
no other, I presume), are empowered to send out orders to the Govern- 
ments of India through the Secret Committee; and the particular 
cases in which the necessity for resorting to this channel is contemplated, 
are specially referred to. But does it follow that this Committee was to 
be used as a mere passive instrument for attesting dispatches? This 
manual office could be equally well performed by a secretary. 

“ Is it not more reasonable to assume that the Legislature intended 
to assign a function to the Committee ? that it was intended that 
the Secret Committee, chosen from the most experienced of the 
Directors, should act as assessors to the Board—should aid with their 
advice, and incur a responsibility ? Can it be supposed that a com- 
mittee so appointed was intended only to perform a mere mechanical 
part in the most important branch of Indian administration ? 

“If my notions of the powers and functions of the Secret Com- 
mittee be correct, it will follow that their authority does not extend 
to cases not requiring secrecy, such as are involved in the administration 
of public justice—in the management of the public revenue—and in 
the conduct of the public servants; for in these cases secrecy is 
manifestly impracticable. 

“And if these premises be sound, and be candidly admitted, it 
will appear, I apprehend, that the Board, through the Secret Com- 
mittee, have transgressed their authority in very many instances, in 
regulating the internal administration of Scinde in matters which did 
not require, and which did not admit of secrecy. 

“I would then ask, in what manner should a member of the Com- 
mittee proceed who dissents from the orders of the Board on the 
ground that they transcend the legitimate authority of that body ? 
Is he not at liberty to record his opinions, and to protest? Is he not 
responsible to the Court and to the Country, if he neglect to protest $ 

“And if he decline to sign what he believes to be an illegal order, 
does he incur any penalty ? what process can be used against him to 
enforce his signature ? and what means has he of protecting himself, 
placed, as he may be, in the dilemma of either committing what he 
believes to be an illegal act, or of refusing obedience to a constituted 
authority ? ” 
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It was undoubtedly degrading for the Secret Committee members 
continually to be forced to sign what they disapproved of. Clearly 
they should have enjoyed at least the legal right (possessed by the 
members of Council in India) of recording their dissent ; the President 
of the Board, representing the Cabinet, properly retaining the full 
power of overruling them. Fortunately, Tucker’s endeavours were 
not wasted, and down to the Company’s abolition in 1858 the Secret 
Committee members continued to record dissents to the Board’s 
orders whenever they thought proper. Otherwise the Committee 
remained merely a channel of communication between the Board and 
the Indian Governments, as the letters of Sir Charles Wood and Lord 
Dalhousie, contemporary President and Governor-General respectively, 
and the evidence given before the Select Committees of 1853 only too 
clearly reveal.1 | 

The Mutiny of 1857 gave the death-blow to the system of double 
government (or system of “ checks ”, as the Directors preferred to 
call it), with its division of powers and responsibilities. In February, 
1858, Lord Palmerston introduced a bill into Parliament for transferring 
the Government of India to the Crown. He proposed that the home 
government should be conducted by a President with the assistance 
of a Council of eight, and went on to say that, “ Whereas we transfer 
to this President of the Council the functions of the Court of Directors 
and Board of Control, both of which will be abolished, the functions 
and powers of the Secret Committee, which govern matters involving 
great discretion and temporary secrecy, should be vested in the 
President as representative of the responsible Minister of the Crown.” 3 
Shortly afterwards Lord Palmerston was turned out of office on the 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill, being succeeded by Lord Derby, whose 
Government ultimately carried a Bill based on resolutions of the 
House. This Act declared that India was to be governed directly by 


1 Dalhousie wrote (Private Letters, cd. Baird, 292), “ You are mistaken in supposing 
that the dispatch from the Court does all (and more) than the Secret Committee 
dispatch does. The Court's letter gives the opinion df the Court. But the Secret 
Committee dispatch is emphatically the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, by 
whose officer it is always written at the Board of Control and seni for signature to 
the Committee at the India House, without consulting them or allowing them to 
say a word on the subject.” 

Wood was positive in observing in the debates of 1853 that the responsibility for 
Indian foreign policy lay exclusively with the President of the Board and through 
him with the cabinet. Parl. Hist., 3rd Series, cxxix, 764. Cf. Minutes of Evidence, 
Select Committee, H. of C., Nos. 3966-9, 4013-17, 4110-12, 5183. 

3 Parl. Hist., exlviii, 1287, 12th February, 1858. 
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and in the name of the Crown, acting through a Secretary of State, 
to whom were to be transferred the powers formerly exercised either 
by the Court of Directors or by the Board of Control. He was to be 
assisted by a Council of fifteen members, of whom eight were to be 
appointed by the Crown and seven elected by the Directors of the 
Company,! but he need not communicate to them orders which would 
formerly have passed through the Secret Committee? Lord Derby 
explained to the Lords, “ I do not mean to say that this power has not 
been too extensively employed; but I am sure you will agree with 
me that with regard to the two cases to whioh alone it is próperly 
applicable—namely, the carrying on of war or of diplomatic arránge- 
ments with the Native States, it is absolutely necessary the Secretary l 
of State should possess the right of preserving entire secrecy even 
from the members of Council.” 3 At long last the power and responsi- 
bility of issuing secret orders to the Indian Governments were united 
in the same hands. 

In conclusion, I repeat, first, that prior to 1784 the extent of the 
powers exercised by the Secret Committee justifies reference to it as 
“the Cabinet Council of the Company " ; secondly, that for nearly 
fifty years after the passing of Pitt’s India Act the Secret Committee 
exerted an influence on the home government’s external policy out 
of all proportion to its legal powers ; thirdly, that it was not reduced 
to the status of a mere ministerial instrument, the position marked 
out for it by statute in 1784 and again in 1793 and 1813, until 1829, 
and that even after that year it was not a body to be disregarded or 
flouted, as Ellenborough found to his cost. 

1 21 and 22 Vict., o. 106, s. 1-26. 

2 Unless they were orders for which a majority of votes of the Council was required. 
See secs, 23, 27, 28, 31, 32, 80, 89, 90, 94, 95. There were similar provisions as to 
dispatches from India. Ibert (Government of India, 178), states that '' secret " orders 
were usually communicated by the Secretary of State to the '' Political and Secret 
Committee ” of the Council. 

* Section 41 of the Act gave the Council the power of financial supervision, hence 
of imposing constitutional restraint on the power of the Secretary of State with respect 
to expenditure. Yet this restraint could not be effectively asserted in all cases, 


especially in the making of war (which involves expenditure), for which the decision 
would have been taken by the cabinet. See Parl. Hist., cli, 1469; oxcv, 1821-1846. 
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on Burmese music called Naralekha * (gqecoa), in which were included 
the thirty-seven ritual songs. Later, in the reign of Bodawpaya 
(A.D, 1782-1819), this treatise was revised and enlarged by Myawadi- 
wungyi U Sa, It was known to be printed in the royal press within 
the city in Mandalay, Apart from this no other Burmese work on 
Burmese music has been known to exist for all the fifty years and 
more after the British annexation (A.D. 1885). 

‘Because of this paucity of printed record, it was thought that 
music existed only in western countries and not in Burma. Not so! 
There is evidence in Buddhist literature that music has flourished 
in this country for a long time. Unfortunately, the theory and practice 
of music have not been putinto writing. Instead, they were handed 
down from father to son by word of mouth and by hand-on-hand 
instruction, so that human memory was the only repository of Burmese 
music. . 

“ Appendix, vide Abhidhana Nissaya: The music which Pañca- 
sikha (the wearer of five top-knots) made on his three-quarter-yojanà 
long celestial harp Bheluva is composed of seven svaras (ground 
tones), three grdmas, twenty-one mürchanas, and forty-nine tdnas, 
the total effect of which is known as sramandala. 

“ Bulls produce the Usabha tone; horses, the Dhevata ; peacocks, 
the Chajja; goats, Gandhara; cranes, Majjhima ; cuckoo, Pañcama ; 
and elephants, Nisäda. 

“ Gràmas are three: Chajja, Majjhima, and Sädhärana. . . ." 

Therefore the above scale of seven tones played in three different 
positions, raised, lowered, or natural, produces the twenty-one varieties 


of sounds, which according to U Ba Cho in 92050p (2) o keoe(p356: 
is the reason why twenty-one is the number of drums in a drum-circle 
(sB6:Q6s), gongs in a gong-circle (e[pat62696:), and pieces of bamboo 
or iron in the ogocoos pattala, the Burmese relative of the xylophone 
or glockenspiel. 


1 None of the works on music mentioned is available nowadays. U San Win 
has seen Naralekha ($q6c03) in parabaik form and informed me that he would try to 


trace the whereabouts of the present owner in response to my suggestion that this 
valuable document should find its final resting-place in the University Library. 


In an article on the seven tones, 330309 (Q) 62دون‎ in ole, vol. i, No. 3, 
1936, U Ba Cho mentioned two more works, Näfyaéäsira 396009 and 22۵۵ 
mofo, of which only the former, a Sanskrit classic attributed to Bharata, is 


mentioned in the list of Sanskrit works on music in Fox Strangways’ Music of 
Hindostan. 
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The above classical terms are explained authoritatively by Fox 
Strangways + :— 


* GRÀMA (olo) . . . the name has been applied specifically only 
to three scales—the Sa-gr&ma, our major with a sharpened Sixth ; 
Ma-grama, our major C-c, but intended presumably to be used as an 
F-f scale? with a sharpened Sixth; and the Ga-grama, possibly 
intermediate between the two, long obsolete.” 

* MÜRCHANA (4452) . - . means primarily the ‘swelling of 
sound’ and seems to have been applied originally to high and low 
pitch and to have meant the rise and fall of the voice in song. Then 
it came to have the technical sense of (1) a rise and fall from and to a 
particular note of a specific scale, and in this sense is accurately 
translated by ‘mode’.... But since the note on which they 
started was the most important and was generally ornamented with a 
grace note, murchhana has come to mean (2) grace note as applied to 
a particular Rag. ... In the old sense of the word the ‘ mode’ 
consisted of seven notes, ie. two tetrachords, so that mürchhana 
may (3) be held also to translate the Greek harmonià (heptachord)."' 


“RAGA (spo) . . . means ‘colour’; hence colour of mind, i.e. 
emotion. Its European analogue will therefore be whatever gives 
colour to a piece of music; and since this may be according to 
circumstances melody, harmony, counterpoint, or instrumentation, 
but most of all harmony, we have no real equivalent to a word 
which applies technically only to melody. . . . Its usual translation 
is ‘ melody-type ’ or ‘ melody-mould ’, or even ‘tune’. If it must be 
translated, perhaps ‘Mood’ would convey as much as is com- . 
pressible into one word.” ۰ 


* SAPTAKA (ago), a ‘set of seven `, takes the place of our 
word ‘octave’; the saptaka contains seven svaras, le. not notes, 
but intervals between them; and all Indian notations assume three 
saptakas, a higher (tara og), middle (madhya oc) and lower (mandra 


eg)" 
“SVARA 3 (cog) . . . is also a degree of the scale, or a diatonic 
note. It may be natural ($uddha 05g) or chromatic (vikrta 80005). 


1 Music of Hindostan, pp. 108 et seg. It should be noted, however, that these 
terms, in spite of their Burmese annexation, apply, so far as Fox Strangways is 
concerned, to the musio of Hindostan. 

* The italics are mine. This statement scems to apply to the Burmese scale of 
Hnyinlon apts}: C-c, which has puzzled mo a long time because that class of songs 
Cu هدفه‎ Kyo, Bwè, Thachingan, which I am sure have F as their tonic, are 
said to be played in the C-c scale. These words made me feel less puzzled. However, 
there are more puzzles to come concerning the Burmese scale. 

3 See comparative table of seven classical tones. 
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‘Natural’ means not a ‘white’ note, but ‘proper to the scale’, 
whatever the scale may be. Vikrta (80500) notes are sharp (fera 
coreg) or flat (komala emae), very sharp (atifivra) or very flat 
(atikomala)." 


<“ 1 (2903) ... is the (smallest) ‘audible sound’. Like the 
svara it names both the interval and the note. The twenty-two 
érutis have special names, and specific attributions of divine qualities 
lie no doubt concealed in theso. . . . In assigning the $rutis thus, for 
Sa-gràma, 
Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 
4 3 2 4 4 3 2 


Indian theory is indicating the relative sizes of the major Tone (4). 
minor Tone (3), and Semitone (2) with accuracy sufficient for its 
purpose... . The Ma-gräma is formed from this by the interchange 
of the éruti-values of Pa and Dha; ` Dha takes one érut? from Pa ` 
—thus ! :— 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 

4 3 2 4 3 4 27! 


« VADI, SAMVADI, ANUVADI, and VIVADI (translated ‘sonant’. 
‘consonant’, ‘assonant’, ‘ dissonant’) مخه,8[ه)‎ Bisago 18180 18) are 
survivals of a theory of consonance (sarvaditra 28080) now forgotten. 
Samvadi definitely means the consonance of Fourth or Fifth, as we 
should say ‘ Perfect consonance’ Vadz is the note to which it is so 
related. Vivüdi is applied by Bharata to the semitone. He speaks 
(verse 24) of notes being vivadi to one another when they are at the 
distance of twenty érutis. This is the same thing as two érulis (22- 20). 
which reading actually appears in another manuscript. ۱ ۲ 
is the name for ‘all other relations which are not ۵007, ۰ 
or vivadi.’ These three relations belong to the tetrachord, and pre- 
sumably anuvädi does too. Current tradition makes anur&di the major 
Third. But Bharata says ‘all other’ (éesha), as if more than one 
relationship was anuvadi. If it is possible to suppose that in the 
term anuvadi he included the major and minor Tone (which together 
make up the major Third) all the determining elements of Bharata s 
scale would be accounted for." 

Fox Strangways has a chapter on legend and history too. I shall 
quote the legends in which the same well-known names recur. 

* Once upon a time the great anchorite Nàrada thought within 
himself he had mastered the whole art and science of music. To 


curb his pride the all-knowing Vishnu took him to visit the abode 
of the gods. They entered a spacious building the inmates of which 


1 This agrees with U Ba Cho's table of the érutis according ها‎ ۰ 
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were numerous men and women, who were all weeping over their 
broken limbs. Vishnu stopped short and inquired of them the reason 
for their lamentation. They answered that they were the Rägs and 
Räginis of music, created by Mahadeva; but as one anchorite of the 
name of Narada, ignorant of the true knowledge of music and unskilful 
in performance, had sung them recklessly, their features were distorted 
and their limbs broken, and that unless Mahadeva or some other discreet 
and skilful person would sing them properly, there was slender hope 
of their ever being restored to their former state of body. Narada, 
ashamed, kneeled down before Vishnu and asked to be forgiven.”’ 


“ With Narada, the Rshi who first ‘heard’ the laws of music, 
are associated Tumburu, the first singer, and Bharata, the first to 
draw up rules for the drama, of which music formed a large part. 
Of Tumburu it is said that he increased the scale in which the Sdmaveda 
was chanted from five notes to six or seven. The treatise which 
purports to record the doctrine of Narada, the Nàradasiksha (5595-9095) 
is probably of late date (A.D. 1000 2) and gives no clue whatever to 
the achievement of the Narada of legend. The treatise which bears 
the name of Bharata, the Nàiyaéastra, is similarly an eponym. One 
or other of these three names appears probably in every book on 
music that has been written, and the existence of the authors is held, 
though in complete absence of any specific doctrine attributed to 
them, as a pious belief. . . ." 

Among the Burmans the instrument of Guttila of the famous 
legend is a harp. Apparently it is a vind, according to Fox Strangways ; 
“ To the vind, the national instrument, there are so many references 
both direct and allusive, that it is difficult to choose. Perhaps one 
story, from the Jatakas, will be enough :— 


A feeble musician, Misila (geo) of Ujjain, whose music on the vind 
was “like scratching on a mat", came to learn of Guttila (aco) 
of Banaras (the Bodhisatta). Guttila's parents when they heard him 
said “ Shoo! Shoo ! the rats are gnawing the vind to pieces ". Guttila 
who, as Bodhisatta, was “ skilled in discerning from the lineaments 
of the body ” said, “ Go, my son, this art is not for you." But Müsila 
got his way; and Guttila, the Bodhisatta who “did not stint his 
knowledge ”, at last pronounced his pupil perfect. Müsila pressed to 
be taken into the king’s service. This was done ; but the king awarded 
Guttila twice as much as his pupil. Miisila protested, and forced 
matters to a contest, of which proclamation was made to tuck of 
drum. The Bodhisatta reflected that he was old, and that, “if he 
beats me, death in the wood is better than the shame which will be 
my portion.” So to the woods he went; but “ kept returning through 
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fear of death, and going back to the wood for fear of shame ", so that 
“the grass died as he walked and his feet wore away a path”. In 
his trouble Sakka, the king of gods, appeared. Guttila was to break, 
in the contest, one string after another, beginning at the “ beestring ”, 
and the music should be as good as before, “ Then you shall go on 
playing with nothing but the body; and from the ends of the broken 
strings the sound shall go forth and fill all the land of Banaras for the 
space of twelve leagues.” All happened as was foretold, and the 
scholar, beaten out of the field, was stoned and torn in pieces by the 
populace. . . .” 


So far the classics. Yet it appears that in the music itself there 
is as much evidence (if not more) of Chinese and Siamese influence 
as there is of ancient Indian influence in literature. I hope these 
influences will receive the attention of researchers in Burmese history. 

As far as I am aware, the Chinese influence seems to be the oldest. 
An unspoilt Burmese ear will catch Chinese cadences in any extempori- 
zation on the black keys of the piano in the truly old Burmese style. 
But that is no evidence. I quote J. Kunst. 


“. . . This being granted, Professor von Hornbostel has made 
a very important discovery, that the scales of very different civiliza- 
tions and peoples are derived from this ancient Chinese cycle of blown 
fifths. All these scales are composed of a series of notes, ordinarily 
five or seven, which follow each other in the cycle in some kind of 
regular fashion. On learning this remarkable fact, one will feel no 
doubt inclined to say: ‘ Quite so, but since the cycle is formed in a 
logical fashion by the application of the phenomenon of harmonics, 
is it not possible that the construction might also have been discovered 
elsewhere than in China, quite independently; in other words is it 
not possible that it may have a multiple origin ? 

“ No doubt that would not be impossible in itself. But what is 
hardly believable is that not only should the structure of these scales 
be founded everywhere on the cycle of the blown fifths, but that 
all should start from the same fundamental note, that of the houang 
tchong of 732 vibrations ; which brings us back to the same conclusion 
that, not only the relative structure of the scale, but also the absolute 
pitch of the notes is the same in all cases considered. This circum- 
stance eliminates the hypothesis of a series of coincidences: One is 
certainly dealing here with intercourse between people and people. 
For all we know, this intercourse may apply to the musical scales 
of prehistoric China, of Siam, of Burma, of Cambodia, to those of 
the African xylophones, of the pan-pipes of the Incas, to those of 
certain Melanesian, Polynesian, and present-day Brazilian tribes. 

1 De POrigine des Échelles Musicales Javano-Balinaises : Conférence faite le 


7 Janvier 1928 à l’Institut Colonial d'Amsterdam, in Journal of the Siam Society, 
vol. xxiii, part 2, pp. 115-16. Translated by G. 
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And it is intercourse of the same kind which one must concede, by 
virtue of the same arguments, to explain the Javano-Balinese scales, 

` as we believe we have demonstrated by means of a number of measure- 
ments of sounds De Toonkunst van Bali, ii, Figs. I-V and VII-XIX. 
It has been proved that the influence of the Chinese metrological 
basis, corresponding to the houamg tchong—230 mm.—was used or 
is still used, everywhere independently of musical instruments and 
scales, in an enormous territory, stretching from Europe on the one 
side to South America on the other. Von Hornbostel, Ueber einige 
Panpfeifen aus Nordwest-brasilien (in Th-Koch. Grunberg, Zwei 
Jahre unter den Indianern), 1910 ; id., Ueber ein akustisches Kriterium 
für Kulturzusammenhünge (in the Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 1911, 
pp. 601 sqq.); id., A brief summary of the theory of the blown fifths 
(in Anthropos, vol. xiv-xv, pp. 569-570), 1919-1920 ; id., An article 
treating with the metrical norm in the Pater Schmidt Festschrift, 
which will very soon appear. Recently appeared under the title Die 
Massnorm als Kulturgeschichtliches Forschungsmittel." 


I hope those who are interested will be able to go further into 
the matter with the works mentioned. I feel personally very much 
inclined to believe that the Burmese scale, whatever it may be now, 
was at the beginning founded on a pentatonic basis not very much 
different from the kung, shang, cho, tze, yut of the ancient Chinese 
musicologists. 

Siamese influence is of course much more recent. There were two ` 
conquests of Ayudhya (su: Yodaya) ; the first by Bayinnaung 
(A.D. 1551-1581) and the second by Hsinbyushin (a.D. 1763-1776). 
The latter was the more important because the conqueror not only 
brought back enormous numbers of prisoners of war but managed 
to hold Siam in subjection for a few years. Mr. Stewart, writing on 
the Burmese stage, remarked, “ Entertainers of all sorts were deported 
from the conquered country to Burma, and these included actors 
capable of performing dramas, of which the prime favourite in Siam 
was the Rama play....” He restricted himself to the stage only. 
What was true of the entertainers was true also of artists, craftsmen, 
musicians, sculptors, even games and confectionery. It was at that 
time that our cultural store-house was filled with Siamese loot. And 
at that time there lived a remarkable adaptor, creator, and preserver 
of music, in the person of Myawadi-wungyi U Sa (A.p. 1766-1853), 
whose incredibly long life was filled with literary, dramatic, and 
musical activity. There does not seem to be any kind of song which 
he had not written. Popular belief attributes to him no less than sixty- 


1 Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, vol. Ixxxvii, No. 4516. The Burmese Stage. 
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seven paipyos (os) alone. Our most famous Htumachana thachingan 
ogof ospa; is his. Our present harp with thirteen strings instead . 
of seven was also his. Our Yodaya 08350908 songs owe their establish- 
ment as a principal section in our classical repertoire entirely to his 
tireless adaptation into Burmese of every kind of Yodaya song he 
could lay hands on. If the second conquest of Ayudhya was the single 
event, U Sa was the single person responsible for the energizing of 
the body of our music by a liberal infusion of Siamese blood. It is 
impossible to be certain. But it is highly probable that it was then 
that an advance from the pentatonic basis was achieved. For even 
as late as Bodawpaya (A.D. 1782-1819) according to the great harpist 
U Phu Gaung, U Sa himself was still playing on a harp with only 
seven strings, until his royal master asked him if he could not do better 
than that, when he fashioned the harp as we know it, with thirteen 
strings and a gamut of nearly three octaves.? 

Under the circumstances mentioned above it is inevitable that 
the Siamese scale too came to Burma, to stay. The question is whether 
the Burmese adopted the Siamese scale or adapted it to their needs. 
The only clues that can lead to an answer to this question exist in 
the chart La Planche—I. appended to J. Kunst’s article. The measure- 
ments of the Siamese scale were taken from Stumpf’s Tonsystem und 
Musik der Stamesen, p. 137; and the measurements of the Burmese 
scale, presumably the only scientific measurements ever taken, were 
from Von Hornbostel’s Ueber ein akustisches Kriterium für Kultur- 
zusammenhänge, p. 613. The Siamese scale attracted also the attention 
of Professor F. Max Meyer of the Missouri University, who, in his 
article Musician’s Arithmetic 3 seemed fully convinced that the Siamese 
equal tempered seven-tone scale and the Javanese equal tempered 
five-tone scale with the western chromatic scale were the only equal 
tempered scales in the world. Kunst, however, refuted that theory 
towards the end of his article in the Journal of the Siam Society :— 

* Sometimes it seems as though they meant to create an equi- 
graded scale (5 x 240 C.), but most of the scales measured had one 
degree greater than the others [Kunst's De Toonkunst van Bali, 
vol. ii, tables ii, iv, and v], in conformity with the hypothesis pro- 
pounded above. 


1 In U Nu's oooobobecbonó: Sun Mag., July, 1939. 

* Although there are only thirteen strings, the intermediate notes are obtained 
by “ stopping " the open strings with the tip of the fore- finger of the left hand. 

3 University of Missouri Studies, vol. iv, 1929. 
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“ Furthermore, the famous tonal plan of the patet is based—and 
the Sléndro too—on the particular position in the scale of intervals 
having different dimensions, in other words: an equigraded scale 
(of which one uses all the tones in one and the same composition, as 
always with the Sléndro), is, if I am not mistaken, incompatible with 
the pure nature of Javanese melody.” 

That disposed of the theory of the Javanese equal tempered 
five-tone scale. Unfortunately, Kunst did not deal with the Siamese 
scale at all beyond supplying the measurements. And of these measure- 
ments, those of the Burmese scale by Hornbostel certainly look as 
though it was an equal tempered seven-tone scale. There was no 
sign of the existing flat Seventh and the sharpened Fourth. 

Diagrams of changes of key prescribed by the classics go right 
round the octave in a succession of underfifths without such means 
as the black keys of the piano. Indeed U Ba Cho mentioned, in his 


590309 (9) oksaefyobs one song (long forgotten), a kyo n $teoSeo2e2 


colgo: وو‎ 93-۵ which modulates (?) into all the seven 
keys. Even to-day there is a sort of overture played by Burmese bands 
(Es) called ون‎ khunnathanchi which might or might not 
mean modulation into the seven keys. It should be investigated by 
those who combine musicianship with scholarship. 

If ever true modulation into all the seven keys were possible, it 
must have been at the time of U Sa, employing some such scale as 
Hornbostel’s échelle birmane. Was the Burmese scale pentatonic in 
origin? Did it adapt itself to an equal tempered seven-tone scale 
from Siam towards the end of the eighteenth century? Did the 
intervals then become less and less equal until they nearly approximated 
to the Chinese scale of Mr. K. C. Hsiao, presently to be quoted, with 
an indeterminate Fourth and Seventh ? How did this indeterminate 
Fourth and Seventh come about? These are questions to be settled 
by future more competent research. I shall, however, quote the very 
significant remarks of K. C. Hsiao on the present day Chinese scale. 


ee 


. . . The true cause seems to lie in the incorrect intonation of 
modern Chinese instruments, incorrect in the sense that the intonation 
has deviated from the theoretical intention of the scale construction. 

“ Let us take up the keyless flute and find out what sort of scale 
it produces. This flute is virtually the standard pitch pipe 2 of the 


1 Chinese scale theories. Appendix 6 to The Musician's Arithmetic by Professor 
Max Meyer in the Universtiy of Missouri Studies, vol. iv, 1929, pp 115-10. 
3 Like the Burmese Anè, š. 
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Chinese ensemble. . .. By careful experiment it has been found that 
the fourth and the seventh of the scale thereon are both ‘ neutral 2 
that is, the fourth is neither a half-tone above the third as in the 
European diatonic major scale, nor a full tone above it as in the 
theoretical Chinese heptatonic scale, but is just about mid-way 
between the third and the fifth, and the seventh is similarly mid-way 
between the sixth and the octave. It becomes at once clear why 
Chinese instruments sound impersonal or neutral or out of tune. . . . 

“The true reason for the incorrect intonation of the existing 
Chinese instruments cannot be stated with absolute certainty. The 
most probable reason is this: During the Yuan dynasty both the 
neutral and sharp F were used... . But the production of both 
these chromatic tones could not be done on the flute except with the 
assistance of special key devices unknown to the Chinese instrument 
makers or with boring the second and fifth holes, counting from the 
lower end, larger than the rest. It was possible at that time when 
both f and f-sharp were in use to bore the holes on the Chinese flute 
80 as to enable the player to produce the notes when desired by a 
definite system of fingering such as now used by western fife players. 
But with the coming of the Ming dynasty, this whole system transgress- 
ing the pentatonic scale was officially abolished. 

“ Musicians then and therefore did not have to bother at all about 
producing f and f-sharp, and following the law of supply and demand, 
the flute makers undertook to makes flutes that could not produce 
either f or f-sharp accurately, but had more uniformity and symmetry 
in their appearance by boring all the finger holes of the same size and 
with a minimum variation of distances from each other... 3 If a player 
who had bought the flute cared to produce all the tones on the 
instrument, what he got was naturally a scale with neutral fourth 
and seventh, agreeing neither with the European diatonic (with the 
perfect), nor the Chinese heptatonic scale (with the augmented fourth). 
The same thing was then applied to the playing of stringed instruments 
. . . to be in tune with the wind instruments. 

". . . Nowadays, in certain localities of China, the performance 
of music has come to be looked down on as a menial and unscholarly 
vocation . . . although this aversion is not universal in China, music 
has been intellectually neglected for a long time. As a result music 
has become unmusical in China. And this in turn has increased the 
contempt in which it is held by the educated classes. It is a vicious 
circle. . . ." 


I would not have allowed myself to be thus catapulted into the 
problem of the Burmese scale were it not so necessary to emphasize 


1 I am told that Burmese flute-makers do not use a pitch-pipe to tune the new 
flutes, but bore holes at distances found by folding a piece of string of the same length 
as the pipe over and over—to find equal distances. But this leaves unsolved the 
problems of the size of the holes. I give the measurements of the Burmese palwe for 
what they are worth. Table 3. 
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the very sharp line of demarcation between classical evidence and 
musical evidence. Too long have we taken shelter behind the fagade 
of ancient Indian culture. 

With regard to the most important real evidence of the written 
records, what have we to rely on? Only one MS. in parabatk form— 
506005, Naralekha. U San Win himself pointed out that no other 
Burmese work on Burmese music had ever been known to exist. 
Until one has seen that parabaik one would be foolish to talk about 
the Burmese scale with any conviction. The best that can be done 
is to proceed from the known to the unknown and talk of clues rather 
than discoveries. : ; 

If it were possible, a scientific survey of the principal Burmese 
musical instruments should establish the one Burmese scale which is 
common to the whole country, or rather to which all the scales all 
over the country approximate. Everything about us is approximate. 
Our tunes, having no notation, are always at variance. Western 
people talk of our lack of method. Yet. . . 


* The elements of tone and rhythm have been combined and 
recombined, and have left the theory a tangled mass of forgotten 
systems and the practice an ineradicable instinct. The veneration 
for the past because of its remoteness, the mental attitude which 
looks away from the categories of time and space and turns its attention 
upon the essence of the thing itself, the faith which links the present 
closely with the time when the gods walked the earth and still points 
to the visible imprints of their feet—all these have united to personify 
every element of their music, and piously to preserve names and 
attitudes which have long lost their meaning; so that much of the 
theory is clear only to those who can read myth. Nor on the practical 
side has extemporization, as it is there understood, been learned in a 
day, nor even in the lifetime of any individual. . . . But it is age- 
long practice rather than memory which has placed at the command 
of the best singers that inexhaustible wealth of variation with which 
they make a melody their own, that gift of improvisation which 
takes on an epic quality, as all crafts do that are handed down from 
father to son. To walk on the Old Trunk Road is, it has been said, 
to step into a chapter of Genesis; and in the same way we catch, 
in these immemorial cadences, the very spirit of the rhapsodists of 
Homer. Their music is old, but with an age like the eternal youth 
of Greece, not with a second childhood like the stereotyped formulas 
of the Troubadours." ! 


* It seems to us curious to draw a picture of a tune; but those 
who do so think not of a tune but of a mode. They conceive the tune 
` 1 Fox Strangways’ Introduction to the Music of Hindostan. 
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as going in a general, not a particular direction. When a peasant 
sings a folk-song with six variations, he speaks of them as six ‘ ways’ 
of singing it. And if you then sing him a seventh variation he 
accepts it, provided it is in the same mode. Notation, therefore, 
would only hamper the unlimited power to vary. It would also be 
useless, because the songs are handed down and valued as being 
'so-and-so's song, with, of course, all his idiosyncrasies and 
mannerisms, which could not possibly be noted. 

“Grace, as a singer understands it, is the continuous flow of the 
voices round the graced note ; and this is quite indefinable by notation 
which is confined to tones and semitones. Harmony, for which that 
notation is devised, abolishes mode; for, it in its prime, largely: 
depended on minute differences in the ‘size’ of third, sixth, and 
other intervals. Mode depended also on certain points of rest, namely, 
on the pentatonic notes. Harmony can deal with these, certainly, 
and in doing so it takes on a colouring which has often a fascination ; 
but it also defines what the singer left undefined ; and thereby removes 
a certain wistfulness and charm. If there are any who doubt that 
charm, it is probably because they have not heard folk-song in its 
native haunts. Being itself a perfectly sincere thing, its charm does 
not survive publicity, nor the treatment of the song as something 
quaint, still less as something to be exploited. Folk-song is like a 
hedgerow flower, which when plucked, withers more quickly than one 
from a garden. If we were to get at its real beauty we must do with 
it what the singer himself has done—we must sing it all through and 
many times. Its merit comes from its having run the gauntlet of the 
best kind of criticism, that of the singers themselves. It has always 
been judged by results. If it did not move these singers, they either 
altered it or dropped it. It is, and can only be, the work of time." ! 


Time is endless in thy hands, my lord. 

There is none to count thy minutes. 

Days and nights pass and ages bloom and fade like flowers. 
Thou knowest how to wait. 

Thy centuries follow each other perfecting a small wild flower . . . 


It is the most distant course that comes nearest to thyself, and 
that training is the most intricate which leads to the utter simplicity 


of a tune. 
Gitafijal, 82 and 12. 


1 Fox Strangways in the introductory volume to the Ozford History of Music, 
chap. vii. 
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In the meantime Professor West and his staff in the Physics 
Department of University College have kindly measured the pattala 
and the palwe in their laboratory. The accompanying table is made 
possible by their measurement of the frequencies and their calculation 
of the intervals in cents.! 

The figures 0 and 1,200 in the comparative table might lead one 
to believe that the Burmese octave at least is perfect, It is not. The 
slight error of 14-7 cents had to be distributed among the seven 
tones (like the Pythagorean comma in the tempered chromatic scale) 
to make the figures comparable at all. How all the notes of the 
Burmese gamut behave will be seen by the table of actual figures. 
For the time being I must let the figures speak for themselves, making 
only one comment, that F ® is indubitably sharper than F-natural, 
B flatter than B-natural, and G most nearly correct, It should be 
remembered of course that my pattala may be anything but a perfect 
specimen. 

Now comes the time to discuss the technical remarks of Paul 
Edmonds and P. A. Mariano mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. In Chapter VII of his Peacocks and Pagodas (Routledge, 
1924), Paul Edmonds says :— : 

Hla Tin having fixed up his mandolin proceeded to play me a tune. 
The tune, he said, was the introduction to the “ baw lè”, and the 
“ baw lè ” is the tune to which all songs of a sad and plaintive character 
are commonly sung—though there is nothing about the tune that 


sounds sad to the western ears. The short introduction was in two 

parts, the lower being a kind of rough counterpoint.4 It is played 

1 Formula: To find the interval in cents between, e.g., frequencies 423 and 385 
3986-314 (log 423 — log 385) 


2-6263 3-6006 
2۰5855 2-6107 








0۰0408 2۰2113 Antilog 162-7 

3 Here, and elsewhere unless otherwise indicated by the context, the names of 
notes merely show their relative positions in the scale, and have no reference to 
absolute pitch. Thus F here = fah. 

3 No wonder. Hla Tin has spoilt the plaintive part of the tune with a variation 
(see Example 7), the last beat of the third bar leading down to the tonic in the 
beginning of the bar following. These five notes are what makes the bawlè tune 
plaintive. They look very much like the first inversion of the chord of the relative 
minor with added seventh. 

* P. E. apparently here refers to Hla Tin’s thumb-work. When playing the mandolin 
a, Burman does not use the plectrum. Forefinger and thumb are employed, the latter 
to strike an occasional lower octave or the Fourth or the Fifth, or to help the fore- 
finger along with the melody. The result perhaps often sounds like rough counter- 
point. But the tune was certainly not in two parts. The division is of labour, not 
thematic. 
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As identified by U San Win on addendum to 


page II, 


Burmese Music Notes, Book I. 
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TABLE 3 


FREQUENCIES OF NoTES ON BURMESE ÍNSTRUMENTS 
(a) Frequencies (b) Intervals in Cents 




























































































Pattala Palwe Pattala 1 
Note! (Rangoon) (Rangoon) | (Cambridge) 
(a) (b) (a) (a) 
° 
o 1195 
— 
165:4 
b 1088 
E 183 
a 977 
— 
Ë 
f 
e 
d : 
c 
B 
A | 
G 
F 435-7 946-9 
E 393-7 870- 
5 354-2 | 787-5 
0 310 710-9 
B* 283 647.4 
A 260-6 589.1 
G 241-2 532-0 
F 215-9 478-6 
E 433۰5 
اند‎ ———À4 LII 
D 303-9 
0 | 354-2 











Palwe 


Burmese Bamboo Pipe. 
Measurements in inches. 


Total length . : 
Mouth end to languette | 


9 
2$ 
Mouth end to tone-hole . 31 
Mouth end to thumb-hole 5 
Mouth end to top-hole 

(Upper A) . 4i 
Distance between cach of 


the seven holes . à 
Diameter of the pipe . À 
Diameter of the smallest 

top hole . : . yh 


From which the holes 
gradually increase in 
diameter to the largest 
bottom hole (Lower A) 4; 


1 [With the permission of 
the author, the سید‎ for 
the lowest eleven notes on a 
patiala belonging to Mr. J. 8. 
urnivall have been inserted. 
For comparison with the other 
frequencies in the table, the 
figures should be divided by 2. 
The measurements were kindly 
made by Dr A. Wood of the 
Cavendish Laboratory.] 





* Patiala (Rangoon) D is out of tune. 
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at the beginning, between every verse, and at the end. I wrote it 
down on paper in western notation after several repetitions [see 
Example 4], and upon examining the upper part, or tune, was interested 
to find that it was apparently in the pentatonic scale. I then success- 
fully transcribed the “baw lè” tune proper [see Example 6], but 
this was, I found, approximately in our ordinary major scale, and 
it was difficult to say for certain whether or not the tune had originally 
been pentatonic.1 


TABLE 4 
TENTATIVE IDENTIFICATION OF BURMESE Keys 














Key |Amça Class of Songs = l. 
F | RiB Kyo, Bwè, Thachingan { pes 


G | ofdie] bed Aukpyan 
etc. 

E | sgos:imafbioi Troth-plighting, Cadenza 
? 


ocido gaong Yodaya, etc. J 
with | F | sooococSioolBteooococSi baw-le 
l with | Bb coo:o6igbeoccoTi Tedat (sonnet-like | 
F 





song) 


» | BU aoSaocheapbgoShso3 




















Paul Edmonds also examined the xylophone (pattala), the drum- 
circle (saingwaing), and the gong-circle (kyi-waing), and said :— 


The pattala, which seemed to be in the key of C, had an eight-note 
scale; but at first I was puzzled to classify it, since in the upper 
octave the note B was nearer to B-flat than to B-natural, whereas 
in the lower octave it was the other way about. How to account for 
an approximate B-flat in one octave and an approximate B-natural 
in the octave in the same instrument was a problem.? The note F 
in both octaves was indeterminate. It seemed to be about midway 
between F and F-sharp This first suggested to me what I now 


1 It could not be. Bawlé is a very much later invention attributed to Hlaing- 
Hteik-Khaung-Tin (A.D. 1833-1875), an excellent summary of whose life, translated 
by Nyi Nyi from the excellent series of short biographies Sod]:o8:o 186054: 
by Ma Ma Gyi, appeared in the World of Books, Nos. 136-7. 

3 I would blame its maker. My patiala reveals just the opposite. 

3 It is still there. 
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believe to be the true explanation, which is that the pentatonic scale 
is the foundation and that notes have been roughly inserted in the 
two gaps between E and G and between A and C in order to make 

- the scale approximate to the Western major scale. I was not sure 
of this at that time, but subsequent investigations confirmed it. 


I wish Paul Edmonds had left a full account of his investigations. 
Tt would be a real service not only to future research but also to Burmese 
music. While heartily agreeing with him that the pentatonic scale 
was the foundation of the Burmese scale, I hesitate to believe that 
the two notes he mentioned had been inserted in the way he mentioned. 
Hornbostel's échelle birmane stands in the way. Much more seems 
to have happened to the Burmese scale than the insertion mentioned 

- by Paul Edmonds. To continue :— 

The tuning of the gongs, as I rather anticipated, was similar to 
the tuning of the pattala. . . . The drum-circle, however, was tuned, 
I was excited to find, in the pentatonie scale; there was no F and 


no B, with the exception of an F in the top octave of all. [See 
Examples l, 2, 3.] My discovery of the pentatonic tuning of the 


Example 1. 
Burmese drum-cirole (P. Edmonds). 18 drums. 





Example 2. 
Ditto, according to U San Win. 21 drums. (a) 9. 954 (Khunnathanchi). 


` SSS === = s — 


























Example 3. 
Ditto - ditto - (b) 230005 (than lai). 4th and 9th drums from the bottom are raised one degree. 
o O `= 


o © 























Example 3a. 
Burmese xylophone 0930028. Pattala, and gong-circle eit: Kyiwaing. 
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drum-circle fairly convinced me that the pentatonic scale is, as I had 
already begun to suspect, the foundation of Burmese music. And q 
when I came to re-examine the two tunes which I had thought showed 
no signs of pentatonic origin, I found one significant point which i 
I had previously overlooked—all the cadences were pentatonic, and 

there was no cadence in which the leading-note B appeared as the 
penultimate note. : | 


Examples 1, 2, and 3 will show that Paul Edmonds’ tuning of the 
drum-circle does not agree with U San Win's. But that will be because 
the modern drum-circle has had added to it three more drums. And 
perhaps it has also become sophisticated, as Oriental ears have uncon- 
sciously become with the Western diatonic major scale. In the 
beginning the drum-circle was not even a circle. It was a semi-circle, 
called co[goscQes (la-chan-saing) half-moon-band, the tuning of which 
could not be but pentatonic, to supply the ground notes of the tunes. 
The real cock of the walk among Burmese musical instruments is the 
à Anè, Burmese oboe, whose limitless flexibility of tone has now 
been overwhelmed by the blustering gusto of the completed drum- 
cirole. 


Example 4. 
Edmonds’ notation of Introduction (eic) to bawlè 6990. 


ے2 


Example 5. 
For comparison with the above (Interlude). 






























— A 





A 
. being an merde 


me RS: 





Example 6. 
Edmonds’ bawlé tune. 
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The bawlé Paul Edmonds heard might not have had any cadence 
which was not pentatonic. Nowadays it has too many things. Worse 
offenders than Hla Tin have with their variations, ftoritura and bravura 
twisted its characteristic minor cadence out of all recognition. But 
there certainly are any amount of pentatonic cadences in Burmese 
music. In fact, an improvisation strictly on the black keys of the 
piano sounds more Burmese than many a Burmese song. 





Note.—Read from sector G, counter-clockwise, the Burmese words nearest the 
centre = bull, horse, peacock, goat, crane, cuckoo, elephant. For chauk thwai 
nyunt read chauk thwé nyun, and for Anyin lone, hnyin lon.—J. A. S. 


His statement that the Burmese band, owing to the fixed scale of 
the gong-circle, always played in one key, C major—approximately— 
is very significant, though the reason, as will be seen later, may be 
other than “the fixed scale of the gong-circle”. The absence of 
semitones or accidentals convinced him that modulation into other 
keys was impossible. On the other hand Mariano decided that there 
was modulation into other keys. If the original scale was not an 
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approximate affair, and the keys into which modulation occurred 
were also not approximate, then of course no modulation would 
be possible without semitones or accidentals or equi-distant intervals. 
It is now Mr. Mariano's turn. I draw attention at this point to the 
classical diagram of modulation (?), change of key (1), choice of 
pitch (?), and to the examples of the tuning of some Burmese musical 
instruments, with acknowledgments both to U Ba Cho and U San 
Win. [See Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4.] 


Diagram 2. DIAGRAM 3. 
3@: (Hne-gyi) coco: (Hnd-gale) 
Ken BURMESE = 
0 x All 
All OBOE. 





Distance between each of the Distance between each of the 
seven holes—1}" seven holes—}" 

The bell of thin brass is hung loosely by means of cords. It is of no acoustic value 
and is often dispensed with. 393 Hnà-gyi is used for grand style songs in the sub- 
dominant mode; and &o»ecot Hnè-gale for songs in the ordinary key of the approxi- 
mate diatonic major scale. All the holes in both instruments are of the same size. 


In Appendix C to Burma by Max and Bertha Ferrars (Low, 
Marston, 1900), Mr. Mariano sgys :— 

The fundamental pitch-note of Burmese music corresponds to 
our A-natural. Three kinds of scales are used. The first is the Doric 


scale consisting of the first, second, fifth, sixth, and eighth intervals 
of the diatonic scale... 


In Example 7, I have drawn attention to the last beat of the third 
bar, which, with the first note in the bar following, formed the 
C - E - G - A - C cadence so familiar to our ears. Unless Mr. Mariano 
meant the third instead of the second interval mentioned above, 
I am ignorant of the Doric scale he spoke of. In fact I have foundered 
among the Greek scales and the ecclesiastical modes of Europe in 
the hope of finding a short-cut to an explanation of the unchromatic 
Burmese scale. I fight shy of comparing the Burmese scale with the 
old modes of the West. 
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Notes atop these thick lines Notes atop these wavy lines 
are raised one degree are lowered one degree 


The key-signatures in the DrAGRAM OF TUNING THE BuRMESE Harp shown below 
must not be taken too seriously. They only denote change of mode. 


The bowl is made of padauk wood (Pterocarpus indicus). Its hollow top is covered 

with deer hide, on which the ridge, with holes for the strings, is attached, turning 

` it into a sound-box. The curved stick is of sha (Acacia catechu); round this are 

tied cords with dangling tassels, one for each string, whose other end is held cunningly 

looped in the cord, which is pushed up and down and round the stick in small twitches 
to tune the string. The strings are of silk. 










Normal 
position 








saung-gauk, which in 
the diagram is stand- 
ing on its head. 


Deer hide covering with 2 holes on either 
side of the ridge. 
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Mariano :— 

The second is the Burmese diatonic scale, in which, however, the 
Seventh is tuned flat by about a quarter tone. There are no flats or 
sharps in the Burmese gamut. Nevertheless changes of keys are not 
infrequent in their melodies. These invariably proceed from the 
tonic to the sub-dominant but without the introduction of the seventh 
flat, as there is no regular system of counterpoint. Here the advantage 
of. tuning the Seventh somewhat flat is apparent, for it does duty as 
the Fourth interval of the new key. A change from the tonic to the 
dominant also sometimes takes place... . 


Example 7, 


For comparison with Example 6. For the proper version see Example 11. 


docte ide net e 
































Example 8. 
E-Mode (i.e. of the Mediant). 


Allegro. 
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Mr. Mariano does not mention if it does so without the fourth 
d sharp. Yet so it does by the help of the half-sharp Fourth which 
does duty as the Seventh of the new key. Mariano :— 

The third scale is a kind of minor; it consists of the same notes 
as the major diatonic scale but it begins and ends with the third 
interval. . .. 

This scale is strictly speaking only a mode, the mode of the mediant 
(see Example 8). There seems to be also the modes of the dominant 
and the sub-dominant (see Examples 9 and 10). They require investiga- 
tion. Oddly enough the E-mode, which Mr. Mariano describes as a 


Example 9. 
G-Mode (i.e. of the Dominant). 






































کے کک 


, Example 10. 
^  F-Mode (i.e. of the Sub-Dominant). 
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kind of minor, is commonly used in the happy love-making scenes 
300 Eo2os hnatpathwa' in pwès where the Prince and the Princess dance 
and sing in this E-mode till, after about two hours, troth has been 
plighted and, in the final bar of the last song, the voice without 
stopping at the temporary keynote E holds it for a moment and then 
slides via D down to the real old tonic C; this descent being the 
signal that the scene has ended. Mr. Stewart describes the scene 
better ? :— 


The real hero and heroine—again a Prince and Princess—then 
come on, and with the aid of clowns in attendance on them, go through 
a stock scene which is known as “the plighting of the troth ". In 
this a few words may be said about the plot, but it is soon forgotten 
and the scene consists of alternate or simultaneous singing or dancing, 
the Prince ardent, the Princess coy or perhaps provoking a pretty 
quarrel, with frequent interjections by the clowns designed to vary 
the entertainment and to give the Prince and Princess time to recover 
their wind. During this scene all the performers have been addressing 
each other by their real names, stimulating the orchestra to greater 
efforts, and occasionally making speeches to the audience. About 
two o’clock, after two hours of really hard work, somebody remembers 
that they had started with the intention of acting a play, and, with 
a few words as to the plot, the scene closes. 


I doubt if a discussion on the Burmese key, changes of key, and 
modulation can ever be closed. My notes on the quotations from 
Mr. Mariano leave only one bona fide key, the peculiar diatonic major 
key with indeterminate Fourth and Seventh, both of which made it 
possible to change into an approximate key of F and an approximate 
key of G. In the classical diagram of the circle of keys is set out the 
prescribed circular succession of keys in under-fifths which (on the 
diagram) are identified with C >F +B >E — À — D — G — G, 
but which, according to Western musical theory, can only be 
C —F — B-flat — E-flat ¬+ A-flat + D-flat — G-flat — C-flat, which 
is not by any means a circle. 

Moreover, both U San Win and U Ba Cho state that nowadays 
only four keys are in use :— 


C: 2 Hnyinlon for the oldest and grandest class of songs. 
aiba 


1 “ The Greek mode beginning with E was supposed to have manly and vigorous 
qualities.” —R. T. White in Music and tts Story. 

3 “ The Burmese Stage," in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, vol. 1xxxvii, 
No. 4516. 
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F*: esooc s Aukpyan for songs not so old and grand, and 
ritual songs oo5d|secoooso5o3IecoteogoSooÓr, ete. 

B*: god Pulè for Siamese, Talaing, Bawlé, and modern songs. 
oQssosostooc9CsloosococSiegsobsoSacqjo: | 

E*: REGE: Mywnsaing for Tedat (sonnet-like songs) and Deinthan 
Gors00digdaocdeoT i8$s08. 


It is hard indeed to settle out of hand such questions of fundamental 
importance as keys and modes and modulation, especially when a 
Western language and terminology have been found to be inadequate 
to represent the musical phenomena of the East. (See Fox Strangways 
on the translation of raga towards the beginning of the article.) 
One does not make pronouncements on one’s own responsibility 
knowing very well that the proper thing to be done is a thorough 
examination of the whole question by a conclave of experts who 
combine & knowledge of Burmese music with a knowledge of Western 
musical theory. The matter is now extremely urgent. Burmese music 
seems to be dying out. Perhaps I may be permitted to leave about 
some threads which will lead future more competent research to 
their final unravelling. I only hope that the urgency will be recognized 
and early efforts made to begin a proper study of the music of the 
country. 

I have reduced Mr. Mariano’s three kinds of scales into one bona fide 
key—the peculiar major diatonie scale with indeterminate Fourth 
and Seventh within which there are changes—of key ? of mode? 
I shall not say at present. 

With the classical circle of keys I shall deal later. 

The four keys stil extant, as set out by U-Ba Cho and U San 
Win, are presumably the keys of C, F, B, E, in which different prescribed 

` classes of Burmese songs must be played or sung, and in the prescribed 
order. It would not do to play a yodaya Sec or a bawlà gooococS 
in immediate succession to a kyo G3. A song from the patpyo 00 
class must be the next to follow. Otherwise the new song will jar on 
the ear. All this is perfectly true. The puzzle is this : When discussing 
the laws of Burmese music does the word “ key " in its strictly technical 
sense apply ? I have met with many difficulties because I have so 
far been using this word with its strict musical denotations to represent 


* Presumably. 
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a musical phenomenon which may be, so far as I know, represented 
by either one or all of the following three :— 

1. Actual change of key. 

2. Change of mode. 

3. Change of “ tessitura ۰ 


Again, ““ tessitura " is not quite right for the Sanskrit word améa. 
Hearken to Fox Strangways, ‘‘ What gives its peculiar flavour to a 
melody . . . is the position of the amša. Round it, and round its con- 
sonant or correlative (samvadi)—a note at the distance of a Fourth or 
a Fifth from it !—are grouped the phrases of the song. They derive 
their meaning, their point, from their relation to it. It is easy to see 
that the character of a phrase would completely alter according as 
the amáéa, the salient note of the scale, were made the salient note 
of the phrase, or not. The ama may be at any place in the scale, not 
excluding the keynote or drone-note. The first section of the tune 
(asta?) usually circles round the améa and the second (antara) round 
its consonant. The esthetic effect of a high or a low améa is quite 
different, and in this respect the améa and all that it implies may 
be compared with what we know as tessitura, though that is rather a 
‘range of notes’, whereas the améa is a single note. Over against 
the améa stands the drone note, or keynote (kharaj). These two 
notes divide between them the functions of our tonic." * 

I shall leave it at that. The last sentence is significant not only 
because it may lead to a solution of our whole problem, but because 
it reminds me repeatedly of what my Burmese saya said to me once 
about the playing of the patpyo oge- In these songs the tune seems 
to circle continually round the dominant and almost ends with the 
dominant, but the main song must be followed by a post-lude 
ofs$ (thaphyan) in free time, which is the means of effecting a return 
to the tonic. I asked him if the patpyo ocd]: was not in the key of G, 
and why was I not using F-sharp instead of F-natural ? He said that 
it was not in the key of G; the tune only kept hovering round G; 
and it had to come back to the keynote C. o5o$i(üSeo lesqoocieo es 
Basso). That was why a thaphyan post-lude must invariably 
follow a paipyo ood: That was also why the Prince, at the end of 
the plighting of the troth scene, did not end the last song with the 
mediant but held it for a moment in order to return to the old tonic C. 


1 In Burmese music, more often a Fourth than a Fifth. 
2 Music of Hindostan, chap. xii. 


/ 
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Now, were the dominant and tonic of the patpyo, and the mediant and 
tonic of the troth-plighting songs “dividing between themselves 
the function of the tonic 1 " Was a similar thing happening when the 
Hnyinlon aoû: class of songs were being played ? The key was C-c, 
but the sub-dominant F often seemed to be the tonic. Were C and F 
also dividing between themselves the function of the tonic? Can 
it be that in reality the key is only one in every case, approximately C 
major; only the tessitura, mode, what you please, changes; and the 
terms Hnyinlon oobscd:, Aukpyan ese, Pulé oco, Myinsaing GEŞE: 
apply not to four different keys but to the four different methods 
of tuning the Burmese harp for the sake of convenience in playing 
the four different classes of songs, and therefore are not to be identified 
with C, F, B, E, but rather with the four classes, viz. kyo, patpyo, 
yodaya, tedat Anoda ? 

I will leave these questions to be answered more-authoritatively. 
I did carry out one experiment. 

Burmese pianists who do not want to be bothered with the black 
keys of the piano have their piano tuned, as they say, “ in the Burmese 
way,” 4.e. with B flattened and F sharpened by about a quarter tone. 
Then they play all their songs with C as the keynote (drone-note ?), 
but always in obedience to the prescribed order of the classes of songs. 
I used to think that it was because that method of tuning enabled 
them to modulate from C to G or F and back again without using 
F-sharp or B-flat. That was only partly true. They tuned their pianos 
in their own way not only for the sake of modulation but to make their 
own songs still sound Burmese in their ears. Everybody, including 
Fox Strangways, realizes that Western keyed instruments spell 
disaster to Oriental music. The tuning of the piano in *' the Burmese 

` way " seems to be a desperate effort on the part of Burmese pianists 
to preserve the tonality peculiar to their songs. 

The experiment was to watch a Burmese pianist playing on my 
piano (which is not tuned in the Burmese way) a representative song 
from each class of songs in the prescribed order of succession, to see 
whether she does or does not play all the four songs in one and the 
same key, i.e. of the approximate C major. She did. I asked her if 
she always played all Burmese songs with C as the tonic on her piano ? 
Yes, on any piano. On mine, certain notes sounded odd. In Table 4 
are tentative identifications of the keys used. 

There is no doubt whatever that something like modulation occurs 
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frequently not only in changing from one class of songs to another but 
in one and the same song also. The question is: is it change of key ? 
The peculiar nature of our scale, the fact that it is no longer equal 
tempered, and our lack of a chromatic scale, forbids us the use of that 
word in its strictly technical sense. Then, shall we call it change of 
am$a? That is a Sanskrit word. Perhaps there is a Burmese word 
for it in the sqecos Naralekha. 

As for the classical cycle of keys, diagrams of which appeared 
both in U Ba Cho’s article and U San Win’s book 2, both U Ba Cho 
and U San Win quote authoritative verses from classical literature 
(Natakaratanakosa 5290240258022220) but regret that not all 
the keys mentioned are in use in this decadent age. With due reverence 
for the classics, I shall assign these verses, like Ruskin’s works on. 
art and Pater’s, to literature. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
fit classical theory with the actual music. Whereas our classical 
literature came en masse from ancient India along with Buddhism 
many hundred years ago, our music seems to have come from the east. 
Indeed one class of songs (yodaya 30994) came en masse from Siam 
less than two centuries ago. Music is the last thing that could have 
come with Buddhism. It seems to have developed quite independently 
of classical literature. In fact Burmese poetry (linga coco alankara) 
is quite distinct from Burmese song (thdchin coats) ; and remote from 
both stands the massive Buddhist literature of the Tripitaka in the 
Pali language. ۱ 

What seems to have happened is that while the elegant royalty 
and courtesans in the palace were delighting in the intricacies of 
Burmese versification with liberal infusion of both the Pali language 
and the Buddhist philosophy, music in its robust form was having 
its origins in the village when somebody was giving alms and in the 
paddy-fields when the transplanting of the seedlings was in progress. 
For the former we have Byaw ? (cy), stick-struck drum songs, and for 


the latter we have Bénshe (9999); long-drum, or kauksatk (eo), 
transplanting songs. Kyo (Re), that most ancient class of Burmese 


1 موز۵ه وه‎ 09905 edm “ A dancer's life (or dancing ?) begins with a tray 
of banana offerings (or pwè marked by a central fire-bowl stand of plantain-trunk ?) 
in a byaw musio party". Till A.D. 1698, when the eighth king of the Nyaungyan 
dynasty, :هه‎ Sane Min, came to the throne there existed only intoned poems 
recs, but no real Burmese music. o2o060$905006: by U Nu, Sun Magazine, 
1938. Í ° 
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songs, also must have been in the beginning a labour-chant for concerted 
action that germinated in ancient row-boats, grew into a boat-song, 
and then developed for royal ears into its present high order of melodic 


and literary grandeur (vide the royal barge-songs : condo: when 
the barge makes port, 22 when the barge is being towed out 


by rowers in open boats, coco when the barge is under way). 
The cadences of these still recall the rhythmic flash of wet oars in the 
sun. Thus Burmese music had as its sponsor the rustic festivals and 
the occupation of the hewers of wood and drawers of water, and not 
the Chureh as in Europe. Indeed the Buddhist religion so frowns 
upon music that it was practised rather shamefacedly, and its devotees 
are often called Phet-khwet-s (Haters out of leaves), i.e. vagabonds. 
Even so recently as last year a learned old Burmese gentleman loth 
to depart this life without imparting all of his Burmese learning 
concluded a series of Burmese articles on Burmese music and dancing 
with an apology for having at all indulged in such frivolities. 

Music found in the irrepressible gaiety of the Burmese people 
a fertile soil, and it let its roots deep into the soil, and soon from 
occupational songs music developed into an art-form which finally 
invaded the towns, the capital, and the royal palace, There it received 
fresh impetus from a system of competitive patronage in which the 
king himself joined with his own band. There also, apparently, it 
received its classical nomenclature. Names which sound imposing 
enough—ooqio 8210 [۵1۵09 etc. Svara, Mürchchhanä, Grama, Sruti, 
etc.—but meant for quite different things, must have been borrowed 
in their entirety for the sake of their classical origin, so that the names 
were not in accordance with what they stood for, even as the Greek 
‘names, by which the Western ecclesiastical modes were distinguished, 
were not in accordance with those of the ancient Greek octave system 
from which the names were taken. Thus it seems Burmes musical 
theory in the classical manner is a grafted dignity which dignifies but 
does not apply. Indeed it seems yet to be written. 

However, to go on with Mariano: “ Pure Burmese melodies are 
beautiful in themselves. But on account of the preponderance of 
grace-notes (mordente, occaciatura, appoggiatura) Europeans find it 
difficult to catch Burmese tunes.” This is very true, but not true 

1 U Be Cho told me that this was not true. This class of songs used to be played 
as exercises in learning the Burmese harp, when the pupil begins to pluck simultaneously 
certain strings (gs kyo). 
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enough. Ornament in Burmese music does something more than 
preponderate. They themselves are an inherent part of the tunes. 
That is why when a Burmese song is taken down by a Western musician 
and reproduced, the ornaments having been unappreciated and 
eschewed, the “tune” that remains no longer sounds Burmese. 
Fox Strangways explains succinctly: “ We think of grace-notes as 
something which may but reed not be added to the note, not as 
something actually inherent in it. If cultivated for their own sake or 
used at all in excess they are tegarded by us as meretricious . . . Indian 
‘grace’ is different in kind. There never is the least suggestion of 
anything having been ‘added’ to the note which is graced. The 
note with the grace makes bne utterance. The object of grace is, 
of course, to add importance to the particular note, but there are such 
varying degrees in which this may be done that the whole system of 
gamak, the general term for the thing, becomes an elaborate vehicle 
of light and shade. It brings the notes of a melody, as surely as the. 
various light and shade of a picture brings the contours of the face, 
from the flat into the round; which again is precisely what harmony 
does for them, by assigning to the successive notes varying degrees 
of consonance. There is an obvious reason for grace-notes wherever 
there is no harmony. For a melody is a sentence with important 
‘words’ and unimportant, and grace-notes and harmonic texture 
are the only two things that can always be applied to enhance this 
importance. For stress and quantity, which serve this purpose in 
verse, are not so well adapted to music. Stress, which is additional 
volume, is difficult to achieve with low notes ; and quantity, which 
is additional duration, alters the melody itself, imposing on it from 
without something which should come from within.” 

Although Burmese grace may not be so elaborate or systematized 
as the Indian gamak, much of the above quotation equally applies to 
Burmese music. Much will have to be pointed out in notation when 
I deal with the problem of the “ writing” of Burmese music. 
Mr. Mariano concludes: “It is a matter for great regret that the 
beautiful music which the Burmans unquestionably possess is being 
forgotten. The modern tendency is to imitate European and Indian 
themes, and the time is not distant when genuine Burmese music will 
be a thing of the past.” 

. He wrote that forty years ago. Nowadays, the gramophone record 
business has encouraged wholesale filching of jazz tunes, first divested 
of harmony and then re-dressed in an imitation of it, with Burmese 
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words making ungainly efforts to step along side by side with the 
wholly unsuitable Western tunes. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that a state school of fine arts has 
come into being. How much more rejoicing there would be in the 
hearts of lovers of true Burmese music if the Government, instead of 
merely opening a class for teaching how to play certain musical 
instruments, had seized upon the means of saving real Burmese music 
from oblivion. The implacability of business so far as gramophone 
records are concerned, the rapid deterioration of public taste pandered 
to by radio and gramophone, the invasion of Western instruments and 
instrumentation, the ephemeral catchiness of jazz tunes—who but 
the Government can save Burmese music from the combined assault 
of these powerful forces ? The enterprise of U San Win and his circle 
of devotees to Burmese classical music in Mandalay takes on the 
heroism of Leonidas and his band holding the Persian hosts at 
Thermopylæ. 

"True Burmese music nowadays resides only in the memory of 
such Burmese.musicians. And they are now old men mostly. Their 
music should be recorded. They should be organized into a state 
orchestra and paid to broadcast selections from the classics at least 
twice a week. Their instruments should be measured; a standard 
- pitch and a standard scale should be fixed; and one complete set of 
Burmese musical instruments should be maintained and kept correctly 
in tune for purposes of research. The notation of the authentic ground 
patterns of Burmese classical songs should be undertaken. As an 
urgent preliminary measure U San Win should be subsidized to carry 
out his notation of the classics in his own style, so that no important 
classical tune shall be lost for ever. 


There remains the question of Burmese musical time. Both 
Mr. Mariano and Paul Edmonds wrote with enthusiasm on the 
strictness with which Burmese musicians kept time. Very few among 
Burmans do not know how to keep the tiny bell (si ocs) and clapper 
(wa ols) going correctly when music is playing. A foot or a hand of 
listeners and players alike may often be seen beating time. That 
may be partly because we as a race find it impossible to hear music 
with stolid immobility. Partly, however, it is because our language 
is not accentual but tonal. 

Rhythm in a language such as English is largely dependent upon 
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differences of emphasis or accent upon the syllables in a word and. 


the words in a sentence. Differences of emphasis or accent do occur 
in. Burmese, but. not to the same extent; consequently emphasis 
or accent is not used very much, if at all, in the composition of Burmese 
verse. š 


_ Burmese verse depends rather upon the schematic arrangement of 
words with certain sounds recurring at fixed points. That is, Burmese 
verse has rhyme, but it has little or no accentual rhythm. On the 
other hand, timing, especially such as depends upon the number of 
syllables pronounced in a given period, and cæsuras that mark the 
period are of greater importance in Burmese than in English. In 
Burmese singing the cæsuras are even more important than the 
sets of syllables or words in each measure. See the rests on the first 
beat of measures one to eight (Example 11. Voice). The singer keeps 
time with & pair of tiny bells (si) and a small clapper (wa) in his 
hand. The “clap ” coincides with each of the rests mentioned till 
the final note of the section, when it coincides with the tonic. 

Simple duple or simple quadruple is the usual time. In the duple 
the bell (0) and the clapper (X) go alternately. . In the quadruple 
there is a rest (-) on one or the other of the middle beata. 
Thus :— 


X - 0 @ or X 0 O - 
E ی‎ M 
No great importance is attached to the variation. In ‘one and the 
same piece of music the quadruple may sometimes change into the 
duple, or become faster or slower in accordance with the needs of 
the particular piece of music. But never must a musician get out of 
rhythmic time." ۰ oG 
So far as I-am aware, compound time does not seem to be used 
at all in music, though I detect signs of it in the congregational chanting 
of certain quasi-religious verses which used to be the rage among young 


Burmese ladies when Myawadi Phongyi was at the Augue of his 
singular career about eighteen years ago.* 


` 1 He is not dead in time like j jazz players. He is in time because he feels in time’ 


. There is much give and take in his conception of time. One thinks of Tempo Rubato š 


but for ita implications of virtuosity. 


“ta A Burmese novel by Thein Pe called Ta Phongyi 87 p descrihes die i 


career of a choir- leader- cum-preacher phongyi not meant to be Myawadi, 1 hops, 
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I give in Example 12 what I can remember of the verses I used x 
to-chant as the only boy among a sort of choir of young ladies. This 3 
particular verse pays homage to Buddha. But young ladies used to ` 
pay homage to his reverence too, kneeling down and singing his praise 
and wishing him long life, etc., in his own verses under his reverence’s 
nose. 


An article on Burmese music would not be complete without a 
notated specimen of a Burmese song. Example 1] is what I consider 
to be the most expedient way of writing Burmese music in Western 
notation. Having no regular system of harmony or counterpoint, 
the instrumental accompaniment to Burmese songs means something We 


Example 12. 

















Example 13. 


Specimen kyo 609288 notated for Pattala or Piano (transoribed from U San Win; 
Burmese music notes). 
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entirely different from what it means in the west. The instrument 
accompanies the voice with variations of the same tune liberally 
embellished. After each section the instrument plays a bar of interlude 
(ataw 326022) either to emphasize the close by repetition or link it with 
the next section. In Example 11, so far as the voice is concerned, the 
section ends with its last note (the tonic in bar nine). But the instru- . 
ment postpones this final tonic for yet another bar, playing the interlude 
which ends with that tonic just the same. \ š 

The “instrument” may be any instrument. A monophonic 
instrument will serve the purpose of notation better; for it will need 
only a single stave and thus provide a clearer and parallel reading. 
Anyway, a bass clef and treble clef for Burmese instruments requiring 
two-handed playing will only mislead the reader (see Example 13). - 
As I have pointed out, the division into left-hand and right-hand is 
only of labour, not of melody and bass. A Western notation of Burmese - 
music will therefore be read horizontally, not from bottom to top. 

Lastly it wil be noticed that although the key is C-major, the ' 
Fourth (F) is generally sharp in this tune. It may be thought that 
F-sharp is used in order to approximate this note to the half-sharp F 
of the Burmese musical instruments. Not so. When playing other ` 
Burmese songs in C-major it is not found so often imperative that 
F-sharp be used instead of F-natural. If there is a second Burmese 
scale, such a scale as Mr. Mariano suspects to be a sort of minor, 
I believe this scale with the sharpened Fourth to be it. In the key of 
C with F-sharp the bawlé esac is played. In the key of F with 
B-natural the dein-than 88:05 is played. It remains to be discovered _ 
what other tunes are played in this interesting scale. | 

I call attention to the quaver rest in bar eight of Example 11, 
. vocal part. This rest is of supreme importance in the bawlé. Without i 
this rest there can be no intake of the singer's breath ; without that. 
intake there can be no sighing-out of the last notes of each section ; 
"without such sighing-out the bawlè, which after all is a tuneful plaint, 
will be plaintive no longer, bawlè no longer. X EE 





Nasir al-Din Tisi on Finance 
By M. Mrsov: and V. MINORSKY ? 


PART I 
A. FOREWORD 

HE text of this tract is based on two MSS., which I call O (old) 
and M (modern). The first, written in a “ Tarassul " ? hand of 
the ninth (fifteenth) century, is defective at both ends and lacks one 
folio between fols. 1 and 2; the second, in a modern hand, was copied 
from a copy made by Muhammad Husain-i Garakini (Shams al-‘Ulama), 
who claims to have transcribed it, with corrections, “ from a MS. of 
mixed contents written in a talig hand in the ninth century A.H.” 
. This reference probably belongs to O, for, after I had acquired M, 
I bought the original fragment of five leaves among the books which 
had belonged to the late Shams al-‘Ulama. The page before fol. 1 
and the one after fol. 5 of the fragment must have remained in the 
original collection, but what happened to the missing folio I cannot 
say. Instead of the titles and divisions written in the original in red 
ink, a more adequate system of paragraphs has been introduced 

into the text. 

I dedicate this “ edition " to my friend Professor Jan Rypka, of 
Prague, as a token of respect and sympathy. I had offered both my 
copies to him and requested him to edit the text himself, but he 
sent them back to London in June, 1939. 


M. M. 
March, 1940. 


B. PERSIAN TExT 
er سم الله‎ 
استاد‎ Bel امان» از مولاناء‎ agp ماده‎ cole پادشاه‎ 81 
i S والدین»‎ bl gua «y UM الشرء افضل القدمن‎ 
الطونی» قدس الله روحه‎ Ae بن‎ ALE الاسلام والسلمین»‎ 


1 In the present article M. Minovi is responsible for Part I and V. Minorsky for 
Part II. 


V A This is a popular term to designate the ta‘lig script of Persian calligraphers. 
3 This part between the square brackets is based on M only. 
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العزیز » درخواست کرده‌است که آ نچه راده رسم بادشاهان قدم 
وده دران ولا ها که li‏ ابادان داشته‌اند و لشڪر و pes‏ 


paige brasse‏ ما کر وان < اشارت نافذ 


| ان فصل JE‏ فرمود» 


2 سب SE.‏ ادشاهان ختای چون" ملکبایقدی داشته اند 
از هزار ide‏ کو پیش » و ولاتبای bf ox‏ داشته‌اند 
رسمو GT‏ ایشان یکی بوده‌است » وهيشه برقرار ماندم» 
ام ولاتای چون بادشاهان زودیزود Ji‏ میشو ند Cody‏ 
و cla Ys‏ خرد میداشته اند» رسمپای ایشان ee‏ منشده» 
S aguas‏ — 

Lays ll se بادشاهان‎ acl. Ul فصل»ء‎ 3 
(2 yz Ah» d uu » و رسم ابشان بوده‎ 7 ali 
JA Ge که بنیاد بادشاهی بر دو چیز‎ ali 
در‎ good SL سرا‎ cues: در‎ 2805.3 (Bb Xp 


دست aga d‏ از p‏ دم bale‏ چپار b‏ باشد » n‏ 
EDEN CAS |‏ دوم با پادشاه یکدل » سوم ST‏ 


| جر Ou uh‏ بادشاه کار نکنند» ele‏ :| ننک > دان کار 


باشند » وادب. سلاح ار à‏ وهرکس Š‏ درو این Le‏ 


i Probably .رجا‎ - 
2 The word is.either superfluous, or mis-written for وختن‎ - 3 M داشتهکه‎ . 
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شرط نود لشكررا cals‏ واگ در ole‏ لشکر درا 
لشکررا بفساد آورد» و Fab eo‏ با لشکر چپار شرط 
زات shed‏ انم bats‏ بملوفهو جامهو سلاحو چپاربای 
lal‏ ا دوم ها is‏ 
TERET‏ [خُرد] ٻداند“» سوم | نکه بهادرانرا 
was à as‏ ا 31653 
ENR T‏ از ایا x f‏ 


£ = ۳ 
رک ول‎ aed ری‎ Kole as اد‎ E 
- S cal qae 2 QL, ut. ستی‎ 


لشکر چهار چیزاست» ال 3058 هیبتو شکوه پادشناه » دوم 
دفع باغیان » سوم امن داشتن رعایاء ole‏ با ک داشتن aly‏ از 


i بای‎ Due ob o ses Cad در‎ ssl دزدان ؛ و علفخو ارها‎ 


باشد al‏ که رعایت dhe‏ چیزکند اول A SGT‏ قوت Kee‏ 
ندارد.صلح «dol che dbs CAT‏ دوم SGT‏ اگر جنگ کند 
so pays‏ م دمانو جای‌و وق موافق * تسبي نیک AT”‏ 

سوم آنکه Lawl‏ بد نکند GU‏ پیش “au keq:‏ 
اندیشة تدا رک ان کرده باشد » و احتیاط " 303 فرزند 


خود و لشکر و خزانهو gard‏ رعیّت یا آورده باشد » چپارم 


GT‏ بر باغی غلبه aS‏ مغرور ود٤‏ وجل نکند» و از سر 


* One would expect بدارد‎ : 3 ۵. ark. 3 0. دررنده‎ . 
* Both MSS. , 55152. ۶ O. wrongly Jii. - * M adds Sj. 
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احتیاط و عقلو عدلو فکرو ols "y qo‏ کند » و ra)‏ 
AN E‏ تاه تاره کم دا روا à‏ آنکه تشکررا 
ob?‏ ساخته میدارد É‏ هنکام Fe‏ + دوم acil‏ از 
sl oe‏ نا گاه db‏ نباشد » سوم Daa GT‏ 
را رد ندارد» چهارم آنکه اطر اف pos, Le‏ 
o MG die‏ این هه Lis‏ تعلق کشر درد gotb da‏ 
p eed‏ قوم A‏ اول اهل sors‏ دوم اهل Ay sh shale‏ 
چون حکمتو of‏ طب » سوم کسانی که کارهای بزرگ 
میسازند» چون وزیران و Le Bb‏ و ویسندکا نک سخن 
پادشاه بایل urs‏ رسانندو ویسند» چهارم کسانی که حاصل دخل و 
خرج هار و lel eer‏ هاش وان 
در میان خلق نگاه دارد نادیگرگون نشود؛ دوم خبرهای بوشیده 
eT,‏ ڪند» سوم ob Lule‏ دهد با فراموش 2423( 
چپارم Gel isl.‏ در ac Lops‏ دارد » 

" ودغل پادشاه از چہار موضع بود اقل از میراث‎ gs 
گذشتگان, دوم از مال رعیّت » سوم از کفایت خود » چپارم‎ 
ومال پادشاه دونوع 252 اول‎ cds تبارك و‎ LM isi 
آنچه از گذشتگان رده‎ Cl پادشاهی»‎ Las اوه دوم مال‎ ole 


1 Based on M only. a MS. بأغورچیان‎ - 
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مثل پدرآنو برادران؛ که باو رسد » LL‏ بادشاه als T‏ 
E‏ از ete,‏ ستاند ازچپار قوم cath‏ اهل زراعت » Jels‏ 
کارت » وچپار بای coll‏ و از ce LL‏ وآنچه از ملکت 
پادشاهان ub‏ مال ask‏ نود 96واسا آنجه از رععت ستاند اگ 
هل زراعت s)‏ با توانگر باشد یا در ویش » CA‏ کشت 
کنندیا باغ باشد» Th‏ وزمین SG‏ بود بايد که اکر توانگر 
uds‏ اک باه از دم کی مها ورا QUEE Bee‏ 
cad do n!‏ سین سس ما 
4 » و درویشان‌را علوفه c‏ از سر بنهند» آنچه بر سرآمد ٠‏ 
ازده یکی lb‏ پیست یکی بدهند› و اگر بر سر یاید هیچ 
ندهند 36 رس قدیم أن بوده است » بعد Obj!‏ چون Ms‏ سیار 
شده است قسمت دشوار شده » و A‏ رعیّت‌را | تة بوده است 
Eel‏ بیرون نکنند تصرّف oo Sails‏ پادشاهان عادل 

منصف فرموده‌اند تا دخل زمینها و باغهارا حساب ta A,‏ 
r.‏ اند» درسالی tp‏ ودر sla dl‏ و در سالی ex‏ که چند باشدء 
و ده یکی يا پیست LESS]‏ چه رسدء دبهای آن à‏ گران ونه ارزان 
چند حستّه .هر سال باز کرده اند* براستی مبتن» و بدان زمینها 
Lely‏ نوشته اند" وازان" خراج خواهند*» و اگر زمین هرسال" 


1 MS jb .یکی‎ f = .افتتاح‎ 3 0. pats. * 0.1, - 26 ۰و آثرا‎ 
5 O. «خواهندی‎ 
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KA تکارند» و باغ هرسال میوه ندهد» خراج آن نستانند» و‎ 
وبهرچند سال زمیپا و‎ tale خرا ح عمل‎ CLE s لیس‎ 
آبادان خراب شده باشد خراج پیفگنند"»‎ f^ cass باز‎ bab 
که‎ (e باشد بردو قم است » خراب‎ gone خرات‎ HE 
Hil سال باشد » سه سال ,> فوع‎ ue قرن که عبارت از‎ d 
و بعدازان نضفی خراح ا ده سال فقرّر‎ cauli حبزی‎ seuils 
Sls cis do و برغبنت‎ fai a Vos a 
دران نزدیکک خراب بوده باشد و عنارت کنند ملاحظه در‎ 
باغ شود و باغ زمین»‎ ons ڪنند» واگر‎ M خراج‎ Cols 
Seb shai و‎ 7 aoe براستی » نه 6 ونه‎ sells ot joe 
2 AT 2 v. از اسباب»‎ T “ail ادشاهان قدیم خر خراج نباده‎ 
بوده و کسانی باشند که خراج‎ GL وہای آن زمی ن‎ eil 
moe Die سفن تاره‎ Vos D اش‎ ae 
اشان‌لزا] ادرار کرده‎ ces باشند که زری‎ GLI موضوع»* و‎ 
رانند, با حپت معیشت بااشان ذهندء‎ ola! باشند" و در وجه خراج‎ 
» برفته باشند‎ Shs » هرسه » نی حر و اسقاطو ادرار‎ cul 
cash وییکدیگر فروخته باشند» و ازحساب مالو دستگاه مز دم‎ 

2 0. نیفکنند‎ * M adds شده‎ . 3 Ono would expect دارند‎ , as in M. 

* O. ath. dede ° 0. باشد.0 7 .جز‎ . 


* The sentence خوا نند‎ ++ OUS, is here repeated in O. 
° 0. PRE ZU dd iul o uo : 
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Et PE‏ وقت باطل زکنند» واسای Sy‏ جنگیزغان 
هچنانست £ انرا 2 دانند» or dub‏ نشود » 
8 و خراج LES‏ قاو ما باشد دز هرولایتی > که بدان رکنندء 
ذ پر موصع ask go‏ که لابق آن ولا بت باشد» colo‏ مال cap‏ 
مصاع پادشاهی شناسند» 99 aly‏ اهل مال و تحارت در بیشتر 

اوقات ازشان SG VI clu ore‏ کنتهاند از اصل 
مال 97 Gye‏ بادشاه بدهند She‏ از o» due tah‏ | 
یک دینار گر Lolo ex les‏ مال lich‏ مقر کرده‌اند* ء و بمداز 
زمان چنگیزخان بتمنا مشپور Ulo cot‏ از cel le‏ و ازان 
۾ در قدم چیزی نگرفه‌اند» obl as‏ هر alle‏ که زابنده 
e lan‏ ان ارس alas 3o‏ وا ad‏ 3454 
زرگرفه‌اند مان نسبت » lo‏ م اعی al gS‏ و بعدازان ازپنجاه 
lê ORE‏ 
حپات JU‏ پادشاهی el,‏ 11 ۾ "Tob Lely‏ چپار قسم [است]» 
ال مالی کہ اورا هیچ میراث خوار نبود» دوم کسی که مال . 
"پادشاه خورده باشد » es‏ بلارغو و چیزهای گم شده » چپارم 
فایبانة SoS‏ رگد زیست آن شخض معاوم نباشدواورا وارث 
نبود» وان هردو چون خداو ند مال AL‏ عوض‌مال او باز دهند» 


10. تخواسته‌بی‎ . ۶ O. ous. 
70. ps. 10. Ua S. s 0. کرفته‌نی‎ * 0. fib. 
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< وان هه Ps‏ بادشاهی باشد » 12 ji] Lal sg‏ از اغیان 
و دثمنان ell‏ باشد دو نوع باشد» نوع اول آنك لشک گر دکند 
از اسیرو چپارپای و سلاح ومال» از آنچه بهادران .8 cola‏ 
گرفته باشند oL‏ دهند» از باق پنج ازان بادشاه جبان 
cote‏ بردارد» باق باشکر قسم تکنده سواررا دو دهد و پیاده* 
K‏ دوم آنچه لشکر ail,‏ باشد مانند ابو زمینو چپارپای 
Shs‏ در ولابت باشدء وآن از حساب مال پادشاهی on‏ 
٥8‏ و Lely‏ آنچه DI‏ کفایت حاصل کند چپارنوع cath‏ ال از 
آبادان کردن Lee‏ بو دک آبادان نبوده باشد» با آنچه خراب. 
rs‏ حق مالکان بدهند » دوم آنچه از ce S‏ زرو 
سیم مر داریدو آهن و دیگرکنها برآید» سوم آنچه از کارخانه 
واهران(0)ه ارتقانو ملکهای زرخریده حاصل شوده چپارم آنچه 
از صید دریاو بیابان بادشاه رسیده باشد» این جله e‏ بادشاه باشد» 
واین de‏ رسم بادشاهان گذشته است» 14 وودرن روزکار رديك 
بىضى ماهاى دیگر افزوده بودند» وان ۾ چپار قسمست 6 | 
قسم à?!‏ فرعبانی که از GLb‏ ده بازده و ده دوازده میستده اند 
از جبت مر سوم کا رکنان» ۸۶ قسم دوم SQL‏ اوزان یا از 
WALLS‏ میستدند» قسم سوم مالی که از قباله دادن بعفی Lie‏ 


0۰ sl. 
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زیادت میکردند» قسم چهارم مال M‏ میراث SOUS‏ خویشان . 
دور داشته میگرفتند» و آن معتی پادشاه جبان چنگیز خان و ازوغ 
او پسندیده نداشته‌اند" sap‏ و پادشاهان بزرگ از چها رمال 
ende VIERNES REB‏ 
آنچه jl‏ تباه کردن زرو سیم حاصل ڪنند» سوم خریدن آنچه | 
مر دم بدان che‏ باشند و باز فروخت کردن» چپارم SST‏ 
که بسپ بگاها از مم دم ستاننده چو ET‏ زدنو مرخوردن» 
5816 از دم بر سرهای OLA!‏ چسزی نگرفتندی» 
و ان در مسلانیگرفه‌اند و در پیش ازان Sy cales À‏ 
قو یجو رکه | $2055 باسای بز رک میستانند نستدندی» و اکون 
۾ Ke‏ پاسق از i KOS‏ ال از مر دم طرخان 
& بادشاه ایشان‌را طرحان کرده باشد چون دانشمندان] 
و ارکاون"» دوم از پیران» سوم 4۰ از رضوران و معاولان» 
چپارم از دروشان» پنجم از کودکان و در glo. e‏ که" 
برزیگریو بازرگانیو اوانی() و کار دیگر تکردندی چون 
جلد و جوان" بودندی a‏ کار BG‏ اشتندی» Laser‏ آن مال 
که از sc‏ روزی dub‏ چپار بود» اّل آنچه اوّل ° شام اش 


1 O. داشته بی .0 3 . نداشته بی‎ . 3 Probably spurious. 


£0, تگرفته‌یی‎ ۰ * 0. pe. * Spelt : کارون‎ ۰ 
'* MSS. مردما نکه‎ : s 0. وخوان‎ ab. * Probably spurious. 
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ded دوم‎ cath 42% Ael خویش‎ de که‎ GES از‎ 
وهدیه باش دک‎ aid اش دک ناگاه بابند» سوم پیشکش و‎ 
فرستد»‎ Ko بخدمتی آورند » چبازم آنچه پادشاهی‎ 
سنن درخرج پادشاه» پادشاهرا از د و گوثه خرج باشده‎ 8 
خود 4$ 4 ان‌زا‎ Ae. dl خود» وان از‎ ok اڌل خرج:‎ I 
has Ales bte 
روزی‎ dei e ad بکفایت‎ s sd a 
باوء و آن درچپار وجه صرف‎ TE بنوعی‎ be باو رسد‎ 5. 
خودو فرزندان» دوم عطاو بخشش‎ Ae خرج‎ Heas 
tee dei s YE کننده سوم نساختن‎ gas ol که‎ Uf 
das Lisgio کر دل او‎ glass obo is ارما که‎ 
وکسا یک‎ Ae پادشاهی در [چېار] وجه صرف کنند: اول‎ 
کار پاذشاه کنند» چون نوبسندکان یا رغوچیان و نائبان» تا در‎ 
مال بادشاه تصرف نکدندء و رضوت نستانند» و رو دل‎ 
بینند» و از مر دم چیزی نضوآهند؛ وبر مال بادشاه بشفقت‎ 
. سوم خرج‎ oai uz 336 دوم خر ج ابلچیان و آند‎ cast 
زنان ی شوهر و‎ LENT کان 3 دروشان و کودکان‎ boot 


E کم‎ EE cel چپارم ادن‎ caus, 3 b مصلجت‎ 


1 O. e هیج‎ . 1 A verb is necessary, such as رخواهد‎ or should be اوراست‎ . 


7 8 0. ‘od y. Š 
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بوده است در ab‏ برهرچهار فرسنکت انستاده تا کیسه برزمین 
payaa begs‏ کا دعر دم 
بسیا رکه از leg‏ شد ندی نابعضرت پادشاهی ۰ 5 بر she‏ پایان 
از مال بادشاهی [شدندی] »که بپرشپر وله اماده بودی» 
ورعیّت رازحت الاغ نبودی» 2 ووپادشاه ذر چهاز JU‏ تصرف 
تکردی» اول معیشنه اء ال خی رکه Ko‏ پادشاهسان داده 
بو دندی » دوم مال cols‏ سوم مال til £ seb‏ مر cae]‏ 
ایشان باشد» و اماننهای مر دم» چپارم مال وقف» و وقف جبت 
خبر eulos Sol‏ بادشاهان edi JU bol‏ نداشتندی 
وفرمودندی تا ازان معتمدی برخبر باشد تا جنانچه* وقف کرده‌اند 
دران ارات ضرف QUIS‏ و عوجب شرط واقف عصرف 
old‏ را ف و eas bol‏ اطل یاک شده بودی » 5l‏ 
رسائیدن مکن + » در وجه دروشان و باز ماند ان یاچیزهای" 
دیگر» مثل پول و رباط وعلاج رنوران ودیگر مصلحتها» 
صرف کنند» ونگذ اشتند ی که هکس a‏ راه تصرف کند » 
ol ct‏ ایشان را eas ske‏ اینست خرجما'» وشرح هرك 
تطویل ہی FV call‏ فرمان شود آن شرح نیز نود هگردد» 

ig us ' ba: 


3 Thus in MSS., but probably غایان‎ must be read. ٩ Stands for چنانکه‎ « 
5 0. تاخیرهای‎ . ٩ 0. .سرحپا‎ 
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21 $ ویش آزین بادشاهان رن قاعده مبرفته‌اند» 2 
تام ole‏ از رعیت و لشکر م فه و معمور بوده است» 
ونام نیکو از ایشان مانده» وخرج از دخل کتر مقرّر میکرده‌اند» 
وخزابای بر مال es es Lads‏ روز 35 و دفع 
دشعن مینهادند» ایزد LS dU‏ سلطنت پادشاه پردوام دارد» 
وبندکان در ظل او مر ف هگرداند» ie GZ‏ اجمین, ال . 


PART II 


Introduction 
Translation 

. The system of taxation 
Some technical terms 


ABB" 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the opening paragraph of the document discovered by M. Minovi 
its authorship is attributed to the famous astronomer and philosopher 
Nasir al-Din of Tis (b. 11 Jamadi i 597/18th February, 1201,3 d. 
18 Dhul-Hijja 672/26th June, 1274). The author's name is accompanied 
by epithets which would have been excessive on the author's own 
tongue. Such formulas were introduced by editors and scribes, and 
in themselves cannot invalidate the authenticity of the document. 
The formula following Nasir al-Din's name clearly shows that the 
original copy of the Memorandum was prepared only after his death. 
There are other indirect considerations to support the attribution. 


* This latter portion is based on M only. 

3 Strothman, Die Zeólfer-Schi' sien, 1926, p. 17. 

3 The Naurüz-^àma, ed. Minovi, 1933, is attributed to ‘Omar Khayyam in a 
similar grandiloquent formula, while there are considerable doubts concerning this 
attribution, of. Minorsky, ‘Omar Khaiyàám in EI. (English edition), and F. Gabrieli 
in Annali d. Istituto Orientale di Napoli, viii, Giugno, 1939; on the other hand the 
Nagihat al-müluük, ed. J. Hum&’ï, 1317, in spite of such an introduction, seems to 
belong to Ghazali, for only one century after the latter's death the book was recognized ` 
by the translator into Arabic as Ghazali’s work. 
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The language of the document is characteristic of the Mongol epoch,* 
` and contains numerous Turkish and Mongolian terms (izan, b.larghi, 
ärkävün) which do not occur in later times. The concise form of the 
Memorandum tallies with Nasir al-Din's style in his other works.? 
This brings us to the question of the identity of the “ Universal 
Sovereign" to whom the memorandum was presented. The non- 
Islamic padshah-i jahän seems to echo some Mongolian title, probably 
Dälay-khän “ the Oceanic, i.e. Universal khan ”, although it could be 
used only as a term of politeness with regard to the il-khan of Western 
lands who was under the suzerainty of the Great Qa’an of Mongolia.? 
The Memorandum was destined to throw some light on the administra- 
tion of “ the Iranian provinces (vilayat-i *Ajam) ", and it would have 
been useful to Hülägü, coming as he was straight from Mongolia. . 
On the other hand, Abaqa, too, on his accession to the throne, A.D. 1265, 
may have wished to possess a brief statement on the financial organiza- 
tion of his dominions. Very curious is the particular stress which 
the author lays on the appointment of a trusted person for the super- 
vision of the vaqfs. It may specially point to the time of Abäqä Khan, 
during whose reign the versatile astronomer was appointed inspector 
of the pious endowments and died on an inspection tour in ‘Traq. 
Nasir al-Din wrote on Islamic law (figh), dogmatics, philosophy, 
mysticism, mathematics, physics, astronomy, medicine, mineralogy, 
and auguries, but finance is not represented among the fifty-seven 
works which still go by his name.‘ It is probable that our document 
is one of the occasional reports de omni re scibili which the court sage 
had to supply at the beckoning of the king's finger. This explains 
the hurried style of the Memorandum and its abrupt, though natural, 
ending. Nasir al-Din reports on matters which needed no special 


1 See Nasir al-Din's record of the capture of Baghdad printed in the Appendix 
of Juvayni’s Jahan-gusha, iii, 280-292: the title given to Hulagü, p. 280 (padshah-+ 
jahan, madda-yi amn-u-amän), is identical to that found in our document; p. 281, 
the use of the verbal particle ba: tartib bäyad kard va bi-firistäd can be compared 
with our bi-rafia bashand and then furukhta bashand. The title of the Memorandum 
Fagl is a favourite term with Nasir al-Din: one of his works is called Fugül, and his 
Augàf al-ashraf, ed. Tehran, 1306, is also subdivided into ۰ 

3 M. Baqir Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, xxv, i, p. 4, praises Nasir al-Din's Fusül, 
which contains everything a student needs, “in spite of ita unusual conciseness, 
reaching the limits of the permissible," quoted in Strothmann, op. oit., p. 57. 

3 Juvayni calls Mingke: pädshäh-i jahan farman (i, 3), or padshah-t jahan (iii, 2). 

* Brockelmann, GAL., i, 508-9, Supplement, i, 925. But the historical memorandum 
on the capture of Baghdad is also missing in this list. A general characteristic of 
Naşir al-Din’s theological and mystic works is found in Strothmann's book on the 
“ Twelver Shi'a”, pp. 51-81. 
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research ; but some of his references to earlier times seem to reflect 
a knowledge of the Tartkh-+ Jahän-gushä, which was completed by ` 
‘Ata Malik Juvayni about 658/1260, and which contains important 
passages on the financial reforms of Móngke Khan. 

Nasir al-Din’s Memorandum on Finance is a responsible and 
independent outline compiled by a shrewd contemporary. Even 
though the “ mathematical" arrangement in which the taxes are 
presented in groups of four is artificial, the desire to systematize the 
facts is praiseworthy. The author lived at a time when the established 
foundations of Islamic civilization were revolutionized by the intrusion 
of entirely distinct principles and habits hailing from the Farther East. 
For obvious reasons, Nagir al-Din could not overtly take sides in 
: the conflict of the two cultures, but his personal feelings, filtering as 
they do through his classification, form a particularly interesting 
feature of his survey. In any case the Memorandum is a welcome 
supplement to the sources on the economic conditions of Iran under 
Mongol dominion. The subject has already been treated in several 
special works,? and for a general revision of the system of taxes one 
must wait for the publication of the remaining portion of Rashid 
al-Din’s work,* of Muhammad b. Hindüshäh’s Dastür al-kätib and of 
the sources discovered in Turkish libraries by Professor A. Z., Validi. 
For the present it will suffice to translate and interpret Nasir al-Din’s 
work. ^ 


1. Both Naşir al-Din's and ‘At& Malik Juvayni were in Hülagü's suite in 655/1257, 
seo Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 264. Nas al-Din dedicated his Ausaf alashrüf 
to Juvayni's brother Shams al-Din. Cf. also a story reported by Ibn Shakir, Fawdt, 
ji, 187, quoted in the Preface to Juvayni, i, p. QKD. 

2 Juvayni, Jahan-gueha, ii, 256, 261, on qopchur; iii, 75-9 E Rashid al-Din, 
ii, 308-317, 340), on Móngke's institutions ; Rashid al-Din, iii (ed. Jahn), 263-8, etc., 
on Ghazan’s reforms; Rashid al-Din on chao, see Jahn, Das iranische Papiergeld, 
in Archiv Orientální, x (1938), Nos. 1-2; Vass&f, who was himself a financial agent, 
frequently speaks of taxation, ed. Bombay, 161, 405, 435, 441-5, etc. ; Hamdulläh 
Mustaufi, Nuzhat al-qulüb, gives passim very valuable data on assessment (analysed 
by Barthold, A. Z. Validi and Petrushevsky). 

3 Barthold, Persidskaya nadpis na stene aniyskoy mecheti Manuche, 1911, has 
analysed the terminology of a decree of ilkhhàn Abū Sa‘id. In his important article 
Mogollar devrinde Anadolunun iktisadi vaziyeti, Istanbul, 1930, 42 pp., A. Z. Validi has 
'surveyed the sources on Mongol taxation. I. P. Petrushevsky’s Hamdallàh Qazvini 
kak istochnik . . . Vostochnago Zakavkazya, Izv.Ak.NaukSSSR., 1937, pp. 873—890, is 
a remarkable study of the economic structure of Ázarbüyjün and Transcaucasia in 
the fourteenth century. The new book by B. Spuler, Die Mongolem in Iran, 1939, 
according to the prospectus, contains a special chapter on taxation (“ Steuerwesen ”, 
pp. 306-331). 

t K. Jahn intends to publish this portion comprising the period of A.D. 1265-1291. 
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In order. to facilitate the study of the Memorandum we have 
divided it into the following paragraphs :— 

A. Introduction. § 1. The origin of the treatise. $ 2. Causes 
of the variety of administration in western lands. General principles 
of administration, as referring to: § 3. Men of the Sword, and § 4. 
Men of the Pen. 

B. Royal Revenue. § 5. Its sources. Private and state revenue. 
Various taxes: § 6. Taxes on land and their rates. Survey of lands. 
Evaluation of taxes in cash. Lands lying fallow. § 7. Immunities. 
$8. Provincial cadastre (gänün). $9. Taxes on capitalists and merchants. 
§ 10. Taxes on animals. § 11. Casual revenue. § 12. Booty. § 13. 
Revenue from kafäyat. $ 14. Additional levies. $ 15. Illicit levies. 
§ 16. Novelties: poll-tax, qopchur. $ 17. Revenue from good luck. 

C. Royal Expenditure. § 18. From the khässa. § 19..For the 
needs of the kingdom. I 
° D. Conclusion. § 20. Exemptions. Vaqfs. § 21. Principles of 
economy. I 


II. TRANSLATION 
A. Introduction 


In the name of God, Clement and Merciful. 

§ 1. The Universal Sovereign, the Mainstay of tranquillity and 
security, requested the Exalted Maulana, Master of mankind, the 
most learned among the ancient and the modern, Nagir al-haqq wal-din, 
the Proof (“ paragon ”) of Islàm and the Muslims, Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Tüsi, may God hallow his beloved ‘spirit—saying | 
“ Put down in writing and submit to us the ways and regulations of . 
the ancient kings in those provinces, which (regulations) maintained 
the world in a flourishing state, and the army and the subjects in 
contentment and (good) order." In obedience to the puissant instruc- 
tion (Nasir al-Din) drew up the following memorandum ( fasl). 

§ 2. As the sovereigns of Khitay * possessed: ancient kingdoms 
(mulk) dating back a thousand years, more or less, and vast provinces 
(vilayat), their habits and laws were one, and always remained in vigour. 
Meanwhile, in the Iranian provinces (vilayat-ha-yi ‘Ajam) the sovereigns 


1 Evidently in the western, non-Mongol provinces, which are referred to in the 
following paragraph. 

'* M. M. restores: “ of Khitäy and Khotan " ? After all, chün may be expletive, 
but should a restoration be necessary, one would suggest: “of Khitäy and China 
(Chin instead of chün)." Khit&y stands for Northern China, and Chin (AMahà-Chin > 
Afüchin) would refer to the southern territories of the Sung kingdom, usually called in 
Persian sources Manzi. - 
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often changed—as is still the case now—and as they had small pro- 
vinces, their customs used to undergo alterations, and each province 
had a special rule. I 
$3. Memorandum (fasl).1 What the ancient sovereigns and the 
sages of the provinces said [f. 1r.] ® and what their customs were, is 
as follows. They said that the foundations of the kingship depend on 
two things, viz. the Sword and the Pen, of which the former is in the 
hand of the military, and the latter in the hand of the scribes. 

Four qualifications are-necessary for the military: (a) they should 
be in agreement with one another ; and (b) of one heart with the king ; 
(c) they should act only on the king's orders; (d) they should be 
warlike (mardän-1 kar), and taught the wielding of arms (*adab- 
siläh). He who does not possess these four qualifications (shart) is 
not suitable for the army; if he enters the army, he will disgrace it. 

With regard to the army the king must observe four rules: (a) the 
military should not suffer from a deficiency in keep, equipment, arms, 
and (riding) animals; (6) the king should place the great in great 
places and the small in small places; (c) he should secure a better 
living to bahadurs (“ knights ”) who render greater services, and 
after their death, show his sympathy to their children ; (d) the booty 
taken from the enemy should be equitably [f. lv.] assigned to them, 
as will be said hereafter (§ 12). 

The utility of the army is fourfold: (a) for the King’s might, 
majesty, and pomp; (b) the repelling of enemies; (c) the security 
of his subjects ; (d) protection of roads from thieves, and of pastures 
from wild animals. 

If the king has enemies, he must observe four points: (a) if he 
has no strength for war, he must make peace, and to sue for peace is 
preferable ; (6) if he makes war, he must make dispositions for military 
operations, men, the place, and the time, in conformity with an 
appropriate plan; (c) he must not be apprehensive, so that things 
turn out well; should the enemy overpower him, he should have 
taken (necessary) measures and the (required) precautions for his 
wives and children, as well as for the army, treasury, baggage, and his 
subjects; (d) should he overpower the enemy, he must not be (too) 
elated and must not be precipitate, but complete the affair with 
caution, cleverness, justice, reasoning, and consideration (raviyyat). 


1 This division does not mean that the introductory § 2 does not belong to Nasir 
al-Din’s memorandum. 
? Here begins the extant part of the older copy. 
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Even though the king has no foe, he must observe four points : 
(a) he must keep the army as fit as in time of war; (b) he must not 
ignore (the possibility) of a sudden appearance of the foe; (c) he 
must not under-estimate a small foe ; (c) he must not leave the marches 
of his kingdom bare of men and arms. 

These words refer to the Sword. 

$ 4. The Pen is in the hand of four classes of people : (a) divines ; 
(b) scholars in such subtle sciences as philosophy, astronomy, and 
medicine; (c) men who perform important duties, such ás vazirs, 
yàrghüchis (investigators, prosecutors"), scribes who transmit or 
commit to writing the words which the king addresses to friends! 
and enemies; (d) persons who keep the accounts (hasil) of income 
and expenditure. : | 

The utility of the Pen is fourfold: (a) it maintains the path of 
the Almighty among the people, lest it suffer an alteration; (b) it 
renders coverb news manifest; (c) it records (yad-dihad) words lest 
they be forgotten; (d) it maintains truthfulness among men. 


[B. Discourse on the Revenue of the King] 


§ 5. The Sovereign’s revenue (dakhl) is from four sources : (A) from 
the heritage of those who have passed away; (B) from the taxes 
(mal) of the subjects ($$ 6, 9, 10, and 11); (C) from his own kafayat 
( lawful exertions ”) ($ 13) ; (D) from what is granted by the Almighty 
(§ 17). | ۱ 
The king’s property (mal) is of two categories : (a) his personal 
property (khassa), and (b) the property destined for the needs of the 
kingdom (mali masalih-s padshahi). 

(A) What the kings receive from those who have passed away, 
such as their fathers and brothers, becomes their khassa. 

(B) The levies collected from the subjects are of four classes? 
(coming as they are from): (a) agriculturists ($ 6) ; (b) merchants 
($9); (c) cattle-breeders (§ 10); and (d) casual sources (tayyarat) 
($11). What the king conquers (yabad) from the kingdoms of (other) 
kings (mamlakat-i padshahan) becomes his property (mal).3 

§ 6. (a) What the king levies from the subjects (ra'iyyat), in con- 
sideration of the people engaged in agriculture, (may apply) either to 
the wealthy (tavdngar) or to the poor (darvish), and, in consideration 

1 Ji: “those with whom there is peace.” 


* Qaum means “ people ", but this meaning does*not cover fayyaril. 
? This sentence seems to announce § 12, but it is badly formulated. 
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of the sown—either to a garden, or good irrigated land. Should 
the (man) be wealthy and the soil good, he must give a tithe, called 
‘ushr; should the soil be bad and the man poor, (the tax) is one- 
twentieth, which they calla half-tithe. Moreover (from the produce 
of) the poor, fodder ('ulüfa) and expenditure (kharj) should be 
deducted (az sar bi-nihand) ; from the surplus (@n-cht az sar amad) 
‘they must pay yy or wy; should there be no surplus, 
they must not pay anything. Such was the ancient custom ; 
but when the number of provinces increased, the partition (of crops ?) 
(qismat) became difficult.2 Moreover, the subjects cannot take 
possession (tasarruf) of what they have (produced) before the tithe 
has been deducted from it.? i 
The just and equitable kings have ordained that income (dakhl) 
from lands and gardens should be estimated (isab bar-girifta) [f. 2r] 
in a good, middling, or bad year, and the amount of the tithe or half- 
tithe (for each of them fixed). In the beginning of each year, the 
average price (baha) * (of the produce from the tithes) was fixed in all 
exactness and (divided into) several instalments (hessa). [These 
sums] were fixed to the said lands and gardens, and (in this way) 
the kharaj is collected from them. If the land is not sown annually, 
and if the garden does not bring fruit annually, the kharaj is not 
levied and the procedure follows the principle “ there is no kharaj 
on what is not cultivated (kharüb)". Every few years the lands and 
gardens are surveyed, and, if eventually cultivation has been replaced 
_ by non-cultivation, the Kharaj is written off. If the fallow (kharab) 5 
(lands) have come under cultivation, the case is twofold: (a) if the 
abandonment of cultivation is ancient, dating from a qarn, i.e. a period ` 
of thirty years, the land is exempted ° for three years, after which, 
for (another) ten years, the kharaj is fixed at half-rate, in order that 
the land should continue in cultivation (abadama), and that there 
should be an incentive for men. If the abandonment of cultivation 
has been of recent date (and then the land) has become cultivated, 


1 Literally : “either a garden, or good water-and-land.” 
* Meaning by this probably that the individual assessment had to be replaced by 
- a pre-arranged system of survey. Vide infra, line 14. 
_  ? This circumstance is meant to indicate a further complication under the older 
system. 
4 i.e. the money equivalent ? 
5 Vide infra $ 13, kharüb, “ lying fallow,” is distinguished from what from the 
beginning was not “ cultivated” (abádan). 
8 Lit.: “the pen is withdrawn from it." Cf, Minorsky, Asoyürghäl, BSOS., 
IX, 4, p. 933. 
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the sum due from it as khardj shall be considered. If a piece of land 
(zamin) has been converted into a garden, or vice versa, the request 
will be made in true proportion, without excess or diminution. 

§ 7. The lands and gardens which for some reasons the ancient 
(previous) sovereigns had not assessed with kharaj [f. 2v] are called 
“ free ” (hurr), and their price (baha) 1 is more elevated. There are 
also some people exempted from kharáj; this is called at some places 
isqat and at some others maudii‘. There are also some people to whom 
a definite sum of money (zar) has been fixed as a stipend (tdrar) : 
(either) it is counted in payment of their kharaj, or some subsidy 
(Jihai-i ma‘yishat) is given to them. These three (privileges), i.e. 
hurr, isqüt, and idrar, are transmitted by heritage,? or (may be) 
ceded to others by sale; they are considered as a part of the man’s 
property and establishment (mal va dasigäh) and are never abrogated 
(bati). The Great Yasa of Chengiz Khan (requests) that this be main- 
tained in order that the property (mal) of men should not decrease. 

$ 8. For the provincial kharaj, special registers (qantin) are kept 
in each province, and in accordance with them action is taken. At 
each place (the gantin) is such as to suit (the local conditions of) the 
province. These taxes (mal) are considered (as destined) for the needs 
of the kingdom (jihat-i magalih-i padshahi). 

§ 9. (b) As regards the capitalists (ahl-i mal) and merchants, for 
most of the time, nothing was demanded from them, except for what 
they were told to give to the king [f. 3r] from the capital itself (asl- 
mal), so that 1 dinar out of 240 dinars used to be collected and this 
was called the tamgha levy (màl-i tamgha), and after Chengiz Khan's 
time it became known as tamgha. 

§ 10. (c) In old times also nothing was collected from the animals 
(cf. § 16), but later from each (class of) animal capable of reproduction 
and grazing in the open (sara) * one out of one hundred was levied, 
while from smaller numbers money (zar) was collected in the samé 


1 Here apparently “ the gale price " is meant. 

3 Curious construction with verbal particle ba- :  ba-mirüth bi-rafta bashand. 
The translation is meant to express tho probable distinction in the forms bi-rafta 
and furükha (without bi-). 

? The meaning is not very clear, but possibly the author's intention is to invoke 
the authority of Mongol Yasa for the support of the existing privileges. 

* Züyanda. Does it mean “ of female sex ”, or “ with the exclusion of the mules, 
which are incapable of reproduction”? ? Rashid al-Din, iii, 3, refers to the qopchur 
levied on “ horses, sheep, and cows ". The second condition may reflect the stipula- 
tion of the Islamic zakàt, according to which the animals on which the tax is to be 
imposed must be “ freely grazing” (sï ima); Juynboll, 101. 
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proportion. This (levy) is called mara‘. (Still) later, one out of fifty 
was levied. I 

And at each place and locality, all the items 1 of taxes [destined 
for the needs] of the kingdom were levied differently.? 

§ 11. (d) The tayyarat (“ casual revenue”) are of 4 classes : (a) pro- 
perty (mal) to which there are no heirs (“escheat ") ; (B) men ? who 
have appropriated the king’s property; (y) blarghü (bularghu ?) 
and lost things *; (8) *ghüyibüna ( property of the absent"), Le. of 
the men of whom it is not known whether they are alive or dead, 
while they have no heirs. These two (last kinds of property) are 
restored to the owner when he comes back, in return for the tax (due 
from him) (‘avad-i mal ?).5 ; 

These all are (levies destined) for the needs of the kingdom (masalih-1 
padshahi). 

8 12. (e) Whatever is taken from enemies (yaght) and foes (dushman) 
of the kingdom is of two classes :— 

(aa) Of (the booty) which the army has brought together, viz. of 
captives, animals, arms, and (movable ?) property (mal): whatever 
the bahadurs have taken [f. 3v] by their (personal) valour (bahaduri) 
is given to them; from the rest, one-fifth is levied by the Universal 
Sovereign for his needs (vide supra, $ DB), and the remainder is 
divided among the army, the horsemen and foot-soldiers receiving 
respectively in the proportion of two to one.’ 

(bb) What the army has conquered (yäfia) of waters, lands, and 
animals, and property in the (conquered) provinces goes to the account 
of the revenue (destined) for the kingdom (mal- padshahi).® 


1 I restore *jihat instead of jahän. 

2 This sentence would better come at the end of § 11. 

3 Probably not the men themselves but their confiscated property (musädara). 

. .3 The “revenue ” evidently came in only in case the property was not claimed. 
It is possible that the author couples in this paragraph the Mongolian b.larghé with 
the Islamic uqata. 

5 An alternative interpretation that “ the substitute, or equivalent of the property ” 
was remitted to the owner would be less satisfactory as not applying to b.larghu. 
In fact M. b. Hindüsh&h states that the owners of the lost property " must pay ۵ 
definite tax, in exchange for which the property is returned to them ”, Hammer, 
Gesch. der Goldenen Horde, 476. 

8 Thus the khums is transferred to the il-khàn ! Qor'àn, viii, 42: * Know that 
one-fifth of your booty belongs to Allah, to the Prophet, to the Prophet's family, to 
the orphans, to the destitute, and to the wayfarers.” 

7 So according to Abü-Hanifa, while the other doctors attribute to the horsemen 
a threefold share, see Ghanima in EI. 

* This is the Islamio fay' the revenue from which belongs to the whole community, 
sce Fai’ in ۰ 


Af 
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§ 13. (C) What (the king ?) obtains by way of kafäyat ( lawful 
exertions ") is of four classes: (a) what accrues from the bringing to 
cultivation of the places which were (never) cultivated or were lying 
fallow—after the rights of the owners (hkagg-i malik) have been 
redeemed 1; (b) what is obtained from the mines of gold, silver, iron, 
etc., and the pearl-fisheries ; (c) what accrues from factories, artisans, | 
merchants associate (ortaqan), and purchased estates; (d) what the 
king obtains from sea-fisheries and from hunting in the uninhabited 
places (biyaban). 

These all belong to the king’s khassa. 

These together constitute the system (of taxation) of the former 
kings. 

§ 14. In these later times some other taxes (màl-hà) have been 
added (to it), which are also fourfold: (a) the additions (far‘) which 
have been levied in proportion (?) of eleven to ten or twelve to ten of 
(the amount of) the taxes 3 as the fee of the officials (jihat-i marsüm-1 
kär-kunän) ; [f. 4x] (b) the tax levied on weights 4 and on disreputable 
places (kharabat); (c) the additional tax on the issue of licences 
(qabala) of some crafts (hurfat) ; (d) the tax on the inheritance of the 
persons who had (only) remote relatives.5 The Universal Sovereign 
Chengiz Khan and his family (urügh) disliked such amplifications 
) mani). 

8 15. The great kings abhorred pes kinds of taxes (mal) : (a) levying 
tolls (baj) and convoy-money (badraga) on roads and on ships ° 


1 In the latter case. 

3 I read tizdn اوزان‎ (instead ott dodo ol» This word is found jointly with 
ortag in Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 306. 

3 More probably, each sum was augmented by one-tenth or two-tenths for the 
benefit of the officials. In Ghazan khan’s time, the population was to pay the taxes 
“ with (an additional) one-twentieth, and the treasury fees (bà dah-o-mim va haqg-i 
Lhazana), Rashid, iii, 253. A list of additional levies is found, ibid., p. 255. On nemeri 
(spelt n.märt), see Barthold, Manuche, 37. 

4 Arabic auzän “ weights ” is more suitable here than Turkish &zän, for revenue 
from the latter is mentioned above as a legal levy. The words auzän and dan, both 
spelt in the same way, occur side by side in Rashid al-Din, iii, 286, 336. Ghazan, 
ibid., 334, ordered that the sang al-vazn (sic) should be suppressed at the treasury, 
and that the latter “should make expenditure by the same weight by which it 
purchases, namely by the legal sang-i ‘ad bearing the seal ”. Nasir al-Din must have 
in view the abuses with the special sang al-vazn. 

5 Juvayni, 25, says that the Mongol treasury never appropriates heritages of 
private people, and that he himself had to suppress in the province of Baghdad the 
offices in charge of heritages (shughl-+ tarakat). : 

® This telescoped phrase apparently has in view tolls levied on roads and in ports, 
and money (rah-dàri) levied by road-guards. 
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(b) what accrues from spoiling (tabah) gold and silver’; (c) buying 
what people stand in need of and the re-selling of it (at a profit) ? 
(d) (fines) levied on such offences as murder, blows, and drinking. 

$16. Nothing used to be levied as a poll-tax (bar sar-hà-yi ishan). 
This was levied in the times of Islamic (domination) (musalmani) 
but not before. Nor did they (previously) levy the gopchur which is 
now collected by virtue of the Great Yasa (cf. § 10). Even now, in 
view of the interdiction (yäsag) (it) 4 is not collected from five categories 
of people: (a) from the tarkhans raised to that state by the king, ` 
such as (Muslim) sages and Christian (clergy) 5; (b) from old people ; 
(c) from [f. 4v] the sick and ailing (ma'lul) ; (d) hom paupers (darvish) , 
(e) from children. 

In the old days those people who were not engaged in agriculture 
commerce, crafts (?), and other (similar) pursuits, but who were 
smart (jald) and young were not left without employment (kar).? 

§ 17. (D) The revenue (mal) which (the kings) have from good 
luck and good fortune is fourfold: (a) what was formerly received 
from the persons who presented their property to the kings; 
(b) treasure-trove (ganj) unexpectedly found®; (c) gifts, presents, 
and donations brought in accomplishment of a service; (d) what 
is sent from other kings. 


- 


C. Discourse on the Arpon re of the King 


The King’s expenditure is twofold :— 
. و‎ 18. The khassa expenditure, which he makes from his own 
khagsa, the latter being kept separately and not confounded with 
_ the revenue (destined for) the kingdom (mal4 pādshāhī). This khassa 
consists of the following items: the inheritance from his ancestors 
(8 5), the “ fifth ” of the booty (ghanimat) ($ 12), what is received by ` 


1 Perhaps by debasing and snipping the coins. 

3 Such as making “ corners ” in cereals (shtikdr). 

3 Bar sar-ha seems to be distinct from tbe expressions az sar, bar sar amad, vide 
supra, § 6. 

4 i.o. the poll-tax, gradually comprised under qopchur, v.i. p. 783. 

5 Read: drkävün. 

8 dla gives no meaning. I read اوزاف‎ dizanî “ craftsmanship ۰ 

7 This may suggest that formerly all the able-bodied persons, being employed by - 
the king, were exempted from the payment of a poll-tax (1). 

* Does the author mean that such finds became the king's property? In Islamic 
law the finder of a treasure (rikaz) pays only one-fifth of it, as zakat, Juynboll, Hand- 
buch d. Islam. Gesetzes, 1908-1910, p. 104. Even the attribution of this fifth to the 
King's khásg ($ 18) would be a complaisance. " 
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the way of kafayat ($ 13), or acquired through good luck and good 
fortune (§ 17) [f. 5r], or in (any) other way becomes his khass (“ personal 
property ”). | 

The king spends it in four ways: (a) for his own household (khagsa) 
and that of his children ; (b) for grants and gifts to the persons having 
rendered some services ; (c) for the making of ornaments and embellish- 
ments; (d) for the construction of buildings, such as are necessary 
(or? correspond) to his heart’s desires. 

§ 19. (The expenditure) for the needs of the kingdom (masalih- 
padshahi) is fourfold: (a) expenditure on the army and the persons 
doing the king's work, such as scribes, yürghüchis and na’ibs, so 
that they should not trespass on the king’s property or accept bribes, 
or suffer humiliations, or beg anything from (other) people, but should 
be kind towards the king’s property ; (b) expenditure on ambassadors 
and travellers in-coming and out-going; (c) expenditure on the 
destitute, paupers, fatherless children, husbandless women, and (the 
general) interests (maslahat) of the towns and provinces ; (d) (expendi- 
ture) on the establishment of yam (“ relay service”). In olden days 
there existed the bard (“ post service "), placed on the roads at the 
interval of four farsangs,? so that (the couriers), without putting down 
their bags, could push on day and night until they reached the place 
(of destination). Numerous people travelling from one place to another 
down to the king’s capital [f. 5v] (were using) animals belonging 
(az mal) to the king and kept in readiness at each town and place, 
and the subjects were not disturbed by the (obligation of) olagh.? 


[D. Conclusion] 


§ 20. The king did not encroach upon the property of four classes : 
(a) the subsistence (ma‘yishat) of righteous people which had been 
granted by other kings ; (b) the property of orphans ; (c) the property 
of the absent of whose return there is still hope,* as well as people’s 
deposits; (d) the vaqf property. Vaqfs have been constituted for 
pious purposes, and the kings did not consider it auspicious (to despoil 


1 The term nā’ib is often found in the contemporary sources, see Rashid al-Din, 
iii, 333: nA'ib-i vazir “ a kind of registrar”. 

2 Juvayni, i, 24, says that each two tomans, i.e. 20,000 men, had to keep up a 
yam, while according to Rashid al-Din, iii, 275, in Ghäzän’s time there was a yam 
at each 3 farsakhs. Juvayni may have in view earlier conditions in Mongolia, or take 
a yam as being of several relays. 

8 Obligation to supply horses to travellers. 

* Contrary to § 11 (d). 
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them ?). So they used to ordain that a trusted person should 
be aware (of their functioning); (namely), that (the revenue) should 
be spent on pious endowments in accordance with the constitution 
of the vaqf, and that it should be used for due purposes in conformity 
with the stipulations of the founder ; and whenever (the requirements 
for) an expenditure ceased or diminished and it was impossible to use 
(the money) in that way, (the amount) should be spent on the poor 
and destitute or for other purposes, such as construction of bridges 
and rabats, the healing of sick and other good deeds. (The kings) 
prevented anyone from interfering (with the vaqfs) in an inopportune 
way, in the hope that a recompense (in the next world) (thavab) should 
accumulate for themselves. 

These are the items of expenditure. The explanation of each one 
of them would be too lengthy, but, should it be so ordered, that 
explanation will be also presented. 


§ 21. In former days the kings observed the above-mentioned rules, 


and necessarily (la-jaram) their people, both the subjects and the 
army, were tranquil and prosperous, and a good name has survived 
them. They used to fix the expenditure at a lower amount than the 
income. They stocked their treasury full of money (màl) and precious 
objects (ganj), as a store (dhakhira) for (the vicissitudes of) fortune 
and the repelling of enemies. Let the Almighty prolong the days of 


the sultanate of (our) Sovereign, and let Him secure tranquillity to . 


(His) slaves under the shadow (of the Monarch), for the merits of 
Muhammad and his family, all of them! Praises be to God, Master of 
the Worlds, and peace be on him who follows the right path. 

[Colophon.] “ Written by the sinful ‘Ali Rida, 1331/1913. This 
copy has been written from a collection of texts (majmü'a) which was 
written in ta Tq hand in the ninth to fifteenth centuries and was full 
of errors and out of order. As much as possible, I have striven to 
check it (tashih). Tehran, 14 Safar 1331/23rd January, 1913. Shams 
al-"Ulamà Muhammad Husayn Garakani.” 


TIT. THE System or Taxation 


As already mentioned, the characteristic and praiseworthy trait 
of Nasir al-Din’s Memorandum is the author’s tendency to bring his 
facts into an orderly system. His habits of a mathematician make 
him even exaggerate the regularity of his divisions, based as they are 
` on the number "four" throughout. The main classification of the 


king's revenue is given under four headings in § 5, but further it is 
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‘somewhat obscured by other details and paragraphs. The sources 
of revenue, as presented in the Memorandum, can be tabulated as 
follows :— 


A. Heritage from ancestors 
B. Levies from the subjects : 
(a) agriculturists : Lharaj 
(b) merchante: tamgha 
(c) cattle-breeders : nara‘ 
(d) casual revenue: fayyürüt of 4 + 1 kinds: 
(a) escheat (heirless property) 
(B) confiscations 
(y) Jost property 
(8) property of the absent 
(e) war booty : (aa) movables, (bb) immovables 
C. Income from kafayat : 
(a) bringing new lands under cultivation 
(5) mining industry 
(c) manufacturing industry 
(d) fisheries and hunting-grounds 
D. Income from “ good luck ” (cf. Bd) : 
; (a) offerings to the kings 
(b) treasure-trove 
(c) presente from servioe men 
(d) presents from other kings 
E. Sundry!: 
(I) additional levies 
(a) collectors’ fees 
(b) weighta )1( and disreputable places 
(c) issue of licences 
(d) inheritance from remote relations 
(II) unlawful levies 
(a) tolls and customs 
(b) debasing of money 
(c) ing *' corners * 
(d) fines for offences 
(LII) novelties « 
(a) poll-tax ' 
: (b) & qopehur ” 

Very systematic is the distinction between the king’s own revenue 
(khàssa) and that destined for the needs of the kingdom (màl-i masalth-+ 
padshaht). The Mongolian terms for these two classes were injt 
"special" (?) and dalay “oceanic”, ie. “universal”; Rashid 
al-Din, iii, 305 (ibid., injti and divan). 

: Most of the revenue was of the “ public " class, the items belonging 
to the Private Purse (khdssa) being the following :— 

7 Although in the text the three paragraphs of E come directly after C, they do 


not belong to kafayat and represent something additional to the four lawful divisions 
enumerated in-§ 5. Therefore, we place them after D. 
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. inheritance from ancestors ($ 5, A) 

. one-fifth of the movable booty ($ 12, Bd) 
. revenue from kafayat (§ 13, C) 

4. revenue from good luck (8 17, D) 


@ bo n 


The twofold character of revenue is indicated under each item ` 
and then resumed in the chapter on Expenditure. §§ 18 and 19 contain 
important indications as to the use made of each class of revenue 
but it is doubtful whether in practice there was so much regularity. 
Rashid al-Din’s description, iti, 331-3, shows that the (King's f) 
treasury was in utter disorder before Ghäzän Khan reorganized. it 
dividing it into two departments: mirun “thin, fine”, for more 
rare objects, and bidin “ thick, coarse ” for objects of constant use 
(payvasta kharj kunand). 

The taxation of the Mongol period, which reflects the conflicting 
tendencies of the age, is characterized by an intensive amalgamation 
of two entirely different systems : of the Islamic imposte incorporating 
pre-Islamic customs, on one hand, and, on the other, of the entirely 

non-Islamic levies imported by the motley staff of Mongol administra- 
tion. Some curious evolution and readaptation were taking place 
under the early Mongol rulers. The rights which in Islamic law belonged 
to the Imam were being transferred to an infidel conqueror. The wall 
between the dominant “ faithful” and the subject “infidels” of 
various categories was crumbling away under the impact of the 
. invaders, for whom “Mongol” and “ non-Mongol" was the only 
distinction having importance. To some extent, Nasir al-Din's 
Memorandum bears traces of a desire to find a compromise. He is 
ready to put under the same roof the Yasa and the Shari‘at as regards 
the rights of the il-khans (§ 7), but he does not conceal his disapproval 
of the taxes which reduced the Muslims to a status which, in Islamic 
terms, could be described as that of dhimmis. 

Hiding himself behind the authority of “ the great uu Nagir 
al-Din disapproved of such imposts as tolls (baj, $ 15) which belonged 
to non-religious levies (mukts) of Islamic states but became particularly 
obnoxious under the Mongols. With regard to the poll-tax (8 16), 
now that it struck Muslims, he even gives a twist to historical facts 
while denying its existence before Islim. Another significant point 
is § 9, where some tendency is felt to safeguard the position of the 
capitalists and traders (mostly Muslims!) in spite of the obvious 
insufficiency of their liabilities. [Cf. p. 773, note 3.] 
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We shall now speak in some detail of the more important sources 
of revenue referred to in the Memorandum. 

(a) Kharáj. The paragraph has a very abstract character in spite 
of the author’s admission concerning numerous local varieties of taxes 
(S$ 2 and 10). Nasir al-Din records only two rates of the land-tax, 
amounting to one-tenth of the crops on the lands of higher category, 

_and to one-twentieth on those of lower category. As the partition of 
crops in each individual case became difficult! a survey was carried 
out and embodied in a gänün (cadastre) fitted to the local conditions 
of each province. Moreover, a threefold scale of rates was fixed to 
suit the years of good, middling, and bad harvests. The reference to 
baha ("the price") suggests that kharäj was collected not in kind 
but in money substitute, the rate of which was fixed yearly and divided 
into several instalments (hssa),? though it is hardly imaginable that 
this procedure had a general character. There was no kharáj on lands 
lying fallow, and, by means of periodical surveys, the rates were 
&dapted to the various transformations in the condition of lands. 

The poor were treated exceptionally while they were assessed 
only on the excess of their produce over their Ezistenz-minimum as 
represented by fodder (*ulüfa) and personal expenditure (kharj ?). ” 

Finally (8 7) the author refers to the immunity from taxes of certain 
lands (hurr) and men (the Mongol term tarkhän, $ 16), and to the 
assignment of salaries on local taxes (Mongol term soyürghál, in later 
times fiyül). 

(b) Tamgha is presented as a capital levy amounting to +1, of the 
capital. Even if the levy was annual the rate was very low. Rashid 
al-Din, ii, 312-323, has a long and interesting chapter on the forma- 
tion of a powerful class of “ nouveaux riches" under Abäqä Khan. 
Merchants, contractors, and speculators were exploiting the simplicity 
of the il-khan, under the protection of the powerful dignitaries and 
ladies. In ordinary parlance, tamgha referred to various kinds of 
town levies, such as octrois, etc. (cf. E., iia). Rashid al-Din, iii, 245, 
refers to tamghd-yi shahr and at another place, ii, 273, speaks of 
tamghà appreciatively as ' the most liquid (nagdtarin) of the taxes 
in the realm ". In later times (fifteenth century), the term tamghavat 


1 Similarly Juvayni, iii, 78, on gismat in connection with the poll-tax, vide infra, 
p. 784. 
2 Of. Rashid, ñi, 264: a detailed list of the dates of payment. 

3 In Rashid, iii, 263,4, 267 ری‎ tujuh al-‘ayn (money) is opposed to irtifä‘ät (crops, 
levies in kind). 

* Vide infra, p. 188, ۰ 
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denoted all kinds of non-Qor’änic levies considered as abuses; see 
Téarikh-- Amana, MS. Bib. Nat., No. 101, f. 168r. 

(c) Mara% is the non-Islamic “ pasturage levy” collected per 
number of animals. The Mongolian equivalent of the term was 
gopchur, as stated in Juvayni, iii, 79 (= Rashid, ii, 314). According 
to Rashid al-Din, iii, 300, “ all the army had to pay yearly a qopchur 
of horses, sheep, cows, felts, furs,? etc., for (the benefit of) those parts 
of the ordu and the army which became impoverished." This seems 
to suggest that qopchur comprised also some products of pastoral 
life, unless the passage has in view only a limited group of members 
of the army. The same author, iii, 304, speaking of the old Mongolian 
army, uses the term of gopchür-i mavashi “ q. of animals ”, evidently 
to distinguish the narrower connotation of gopchur in the conditions 
of nomad life from its more general and very different meaning which 
was ascertained by Quatremére in Rashid, p. 256, and Barthold, 
Manuche, pp. 32-3, and which we record in the paragraph on tho 
poll-tax. - ~ 

(d) Kafayat. The usual connotation of this Arabic term is “ com- 
petence ", as applied to ministers and other-high officials, cf. Juvayni, 
ii, 74, with regard to Arghiin-aqa.? In our text, the revenue which 
the king draws az kafāyat-i khud definitely refers to his “lawful 
exertions and prosecutions”, as specified in four points. In the 
Tarikh-i Amini (circa A.D. 1410), Bib. Nat., anc. fonds persan, No. 101, 
fol. 162v, abvab-t kafäayat stands for lawful Islamic sources of reyenue 
(especially kharaj, ibid., f. 163b) as opposed to tamghavat representing 
the novelties introduced after Chengiz Khan. In our text the line 
between the customs of the good “ old king” and the additions and 
novelties of which Nasir al-Din clearly disapproves, is drawn 
immediately after § 13. 

Several of the subdivisions of kafayat belong to a class on which 
Muslims had to pay a zakàt destined for definite pious purposes. 

1 In Islamic law, there is only an elaborate system of zakát from camels, cows, 
and sheep, Juynboll, 100. 

* The form = , š is strange. The expected Persian singular of Arabic فروة‎ a fur" 

(Juvayni, iii, 88, uses the plural farviyti#) would be , فرو‎ farva. One is tempted to restore 


the word as قروت*‎ quriüt, “ a common kind of cheese ” in Turkish. 

> Ibid., ii, 260: Amir Husayn “ was clever both in Mongolian language and in^ 
Uyghur writing, and et the present time these constitute learning and competence 
-(Jadl va-kafáyat) ۰ 

i The zakit which the Muslims paid on gold and silver extracted from mines 
was one-fifth (sometimes one-fortieth) of their value; on merchandise it was one- 
fortieth; Juynboll, pp. 102, 104. According to the Shi'a law the Imam or “the 
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Nasir al-Din hardly means that the king appropriated the sums of 
zakat. More probably he refers to the direct exploitation of the 
, Sources of revenue by the king. 

The liabilities of private holders of land had been defined under 
kharàj in § 6. At this place the author (a) speaks of the necessity 
(for the king ?) to redeem the rights of former owners of the lands 
lying fallow, and refers (c) to the estates purchased by the king. 

Paragraph (c) must further refer to the produce of the artisans 
who were employed by the king and were his slaves (asir) (cf. Rashid, 
Hi, 337), as well as to the benefit obtained through the merchants 
to whom capital was lent-and protection accorded (cf. Juvayni, ñi, 79, 
etc.).! In this light, (b) and (d) must also envisage the profits of the 
king's direct exploitation. 

(e) Poll-taz.—Nasir al-Din quotes no technical term for what he 
describes as a poll-tax. He is wrong in saying that the poll-tax was 
unknown before Islam. Tabari, i, 2, 920-3, explains the financial 
system (abrastar), introduced under Khusrau Anüshirvàn, in which, 
along with the khardj (land-tax), figured the jizya (poll-tax), payable 
by men from twenty to fifty years of age, in proportion to their wealth, 
at the rate of 12, 8, 6, or 4 dirhams. The author does not explicitly 
identify the Islamic jizya with the Mongol gopchur, the latter being 
based on Chengiz Khan’s Yasa. Nevertheless, by including them 
in the same category, he assimilates both. It is clear then that Nasir 
al-Din uses the term not as an equivalent of mara“ (vide supra), but 
in a more general sense. A parallel connotation of gopchur is found in 
Juvayni, i, 256; but in the important passage on Móngke's reforms, 
hi, 77-9, he uses, in this sense, a more neutral mw'an, “ contributions 
(to subsistence)”. That he means the same thing as Nasir al-Din 
by his gopchur, is plain from the similarity in the lists of exemptions 
from the levy. Nasir al-Din begins his enumeration with the tarkhans, 
such as Muslim danishmandan * and Christian arka'ün, after which 
follow the other four categories (the old, children, the sick, and poor). 


person replacing him ” received one-fifth (khums) on all such revenue, Querry, Droit 
musulman, p. 175. 

1 The non-cultivated lands (matodt) could be cultivated by anybody, but aocording 
to Abi Hanifa the agreement of the authorities was necessary. 

* This association.with the merchants (ortag) may be the reason for the very light 
levies imposed on them, vide supra, § 9. 

2 In the parallel passage Rashid, ii, 313, substitutes : takülif for mwan. 

* This is the usual appellation of Muslim divines in Mongol times. In Mongolian 
the word has taken the form of dashman, plur. dashmad, see Vladimirtsov, Zap. Koll. 
Vost., i, 333 (as against Blochet in Rashid al-Din, ii, 129). 
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On his part, Juvayni says that are “‘ excused ” (mu‘af) “ among 
the Muslims: the great sayyids and the noble imams; among the 
Christians, who are called arka’tin: the monks (rahabin) and clergy 
(akbar), and among the heathen: the priests (kashish) who are called 
toyin ”, as well as “ those of the above-mentioned classes. (?) + who 
have become old and incapable of work and earnings”. Juvayni 
definitely says that Jews did not enjoy this privilege (see, however, 
the interpolation on p. 77, note 10), while Nasir al-Din is non-committal 
about the other classes of tarkhans. É 
In general use gopchur was applied to various casual imposts levied 

on the spot chiefly to defray the expenses of messengers and officials 
on special missions (lehi). There was a multitude of such “ burdens, 
requests, and additional levies " ; Rashid al-Din, ii, 313. Nothing 
is more pathetic than what this historian says, iii, 243-256, on the 
exactions to which the population was exposed. The governors by 
personal assignments (barat) collected gopchur from two to thirty times 
over again, ibid., iii, 243. These irregular levies exhausted the popula- 
tion and prevented the collection of the government taxes (hugūg-t 
diwana, ibid., iti, 245).2 The poet Püri Baha Jami dedicated to ‘Ala 
al-Din Juvayni a long poem of forty-five verses in which he describes 
the sufferings. caused by gopchur. It begins :— 
* Again the qopchur is spreading evil and enmity in the world ; 

Both old and young are groaning under qopchur. 

All the world is scattered and roving : 

On account of the incalculable qalan and endless qopchur," eto.? 

The Mongol higher administration was trying to stop this lawless- 

ness by introducing a unique poll-tax, on a strict basis leaving no room 
to arbitrariness on the spot. But even in this form, the rates of qopchur 
were constantly changing. In the chapter on Móngke's accession to | 
the throne, Juvayni, iii, 78, states that in view of the impossibility 
“for each single functionary to make the distribution (gtsmat) " 
of qopchur,* an annual scheme (sanat? muväda'a) was introduced 


1 Rashid, ii, 313: “ of all the classes.” 

* The latter term is not very clear: it may refer to the land-tax (kharaj), but 
Rashid al-Din states, iii, 243, that there existed provinces in which the huqüg-i divans 
consisted of gopchur and tamgha. 

3 B.M., Or. 9218, f. 120-135. 

* Vide supra, p. 781. When the historians protest against abuses, they concentrate 
on the barüis (assignments) which the governors indisoriminately drew on the popula- 
tion, and on the qismat, i.e. distributing of such levies among the population. Instead 
of gismat, Rashid al-Din refers to the evils of mugésama, iii, 163, 267, and surely 258 
(instead of magalat). 


s 
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about 650/1252), under which the tax varied: in Northern China 
(Khitäy) and in Transoxiana, between 11 dinars and 1 dinar, and 
in Khorasan, between 10 dinars and 1 dinar. When in the autumn 
of 651/1253 the famous administrator Arghün Ãqã arrived in Khorasan 
to apply the yasa of Méngke, the rate of gopchur (sic) was fixed at | 
‘70 dinars (Rukni) per ten men”, Juvayni, i, 206. Later, when 
Juvayni, i, 261, speaks of the reforms in Georgia (in 656/1258), he 
says that previously to the introduction of “ qgopchur” some people 


' who participated in several companies? used to pay up to 500 and 


1,000 dinars. Then qopchur was applied at the rate of 10 dinars, 
which, even if increased (muda‘if), was no burden to the rich, but 
weighed heavily on the poor. Therefore, on Arghün Aqa’s advice, 
the new proportionate scheme extended from 500 dinars to 1 dinar. 
Some additional details on the taxes will be found in the footnotes ; 
but, in conclusion, we should repeat that the main object of the 
present article is only to explain the text of Nasir al-Din's Memorandum. 


IV. Some TECHNICAL TERMS 


1. arka’iin 6. ortäq 

2. bahädur 7. tarkhan 
3. b.làrghü 8. urüq 

4. kär-kunän 9. üzàn 

5. mal 10. yarghiichi 


< 


1. Arka’tin (i.e. drki'ün, in view of Mongolian erke in), “a 
Christian," as indicated by Juvayni, ii, 77 : naşara ki ishan-ra arka’ ün 
mi-khwanand. On the other hand, Rashid al-Din, ñ, 313: az nasara 
arkaviinan va qasisan, suggests for arka’tin the narrower meaning of 
“ Christian divines ". The same hesitation is found in Chinese sources. 
Deveria, Notes d'épigraphie mongolo-chinoise, JA., 1896, t. viii, 407 : 
“ arkaon [read : Ye-li-k‘o-uan] est le nom d'une religion," but in the 
subsequent passages: “Christian priests." The usual derivation of 
the word is from Greek dpywy ; see M. Qazvini’s note in Juvayni, iii, 
301, where Arabic parallels are also quoted: urkün with the specific 
meaning of “ head of a village" and arkhün or arkhül, “ Christian 
notables." 

An original hypothesis was proposed in N. Y. Marr’s article Ark‘aun 
in Vizantiyskiy vremennik, xii, 1906, pp. 1-68. He connects the term 
ark'aun found in Ármenian sources of the Mongol period with Arm. 
ark'ai “ king", which may have been used for rendering the Semitic 
term ۴ Melkites ". Marr points out that already in the eighth century 
there were Armenian Chalcedonites — Melkites in Central Asia, and 


1 In a parallel passage, Rashid al-Din, ii, 341, speaks of a qalàn of 7 dinars for the 
rich, and of 1 dinar for the poor. 
3 Evidently as ortaqs; vide infra, p. 788. 
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that in the fourteenth century Armenians had a monastery on the 
banks of the Issik-kul ; consequently they may have been responsible 
for the transmission of the term. However, Christianity was spread 
in Central Asia chiefly by Nestorians, and it is rather unexpected 
that the generic appellation of Christians should be due to an insignifi- 
cant group of Armenian Melkites. 

Mongolian scholars find no satisfactory etymology for erke'ün.! 
Viadimirtsov, Zap. Koll. Vost., i, 1925, 334, still explains it (with 
a query!) by dpywv. The influence in the Far East of some Arabic 
renderings which have left no traces in the Middle East, is questionable, 
but a possibility of transmission of dpywv by Aramaic Christians or 
Manichæans cannot be disregarded. What is important, however, is 
the fact that the word belongs to the “soft” (palatal) series as 
confirmed by its transcription in Persian characters (with £ and not 
with q).* The form erke'ün (and still more the archaic and probably 
- artificial, erkegiin) suggests a vocalic stem erke- followed by a suffix. 
In Mongolian erke (Turkish àrk) means “ strength ” (and even “a 
lot ", Muqaddimat al-adab, p. 164) ; in Turkish ärkä is “ a favourite ", 
drgà- “ to be gathered ". Thus there is no lack of possible indigenous 
derivations, especially as the term erke'ün may be a nickname with 
somewhat unexpected connections and allusions, as is the case of 
Persian tarsa (“a Christian ”, as a calque of Syriac rahban but prima 
facie “ a fearful man "), or of English “ Quaker ". 

2. Bahadur (Mong. baghatur, Russian 6orarmps), “ knight, 
distinguished warrior." From the fact that the Mu‘izz al-ansdb, 
after each reign, gives a list of bahadurs, along with a list of other 
dignitaries, Quatremére, Histoire des Mongols, p. 307, concluded that 
they formed “ a class of high dignitaries ". Vladimirtsov, Obšč. stroy 
mongolov, 74, quotes baghatur only as an honorary title of some of the 

noyan, i.e. leaders of the aristocratic houses. 
3. B.lárghü, in our case “lost property”. This meaning is 
absolutely certain; but the reading and the etymology of the word 
still present considerable difficulties, and its use in the sources is 
twofold. 

(a) The interpretation “lost property” is fully supported by 
M. Polo, transl. A. C. Moule, i, 230: whenever someone finds a hunting- 
bird belonging to an unknown master, he carries it “ to a baron who 
is called bularguci, which means to say in our tongue the Keeper of 
-the things which find no master. For I tell you that if by chance one 
finds a horse or a sword or a bird or other thing that is lost or strayed 
and he does not find whose it is, then it is carried immediately to this 
baron and he has it taken and carefully kept till it is demanded by 
the owner. And he who finds it—anything which may be lost—is 
bound immediately to carry it to its owner, and if he does not do 

1 Pelliot, T’oung Pao, xv, 1914, p. 637: “ l’origine d'drkágün est beaucoup plus 
obscure." 


* Tho parallel form with an alif, namely arkävun, is only & scriptio plena, as usual 
in Turkish and Mongolian words; it must be read drkávün, not árkavun. 
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this he is held for a thief if he does not carry it promptly to that 
baron. And those who have mislaid or lost the things go off to this 
baron and he, if he has it, has it given back to them quite immediately. 
And this baron always stays in the highest place of all the host (in 
quella chanpagnia) with his ensign aloft so that those who have 
lost or found the things may see him clearly at once where he is. And 
in this way no things can be lost which are not soon found and given 
back". In the Italian text of a grant of privileges issued by the 
Mongol il-khan (on 12th December, 1320), the Venetians are requested 
to return the stray horses (“se algun cavalo bolargo forse trovato 
apresso de algun vostro veneciano, etc."). The collection of state 
documents prepared by Muhammad b. Hindü-shäh Nakhchavani 
in the second half of the fourteenth century A.D., contains a diploma 
issued to a b.larghücht of the royal camp. The duty of his subalterns 
was to find lost slaves and animals and bring them to the b.larghüchi, 
by whom they were remitted to the owners against the payment of 
a definite tax. The interesting text is at present accessiblo only in 
Hammer's German translation, Geschichte der Goldenen Horde, 1840, 
476.1 

(b) In describing the customs of the Mongol court in China, Rashid 
al-Din, ed. Blochet, 479, refers to a nà'ib who was in charge of the 
gates of the palace: “as soon as a b.lārghūy (variant: y.rghüy) 
is taken (or received), it is carried to the Nä‘ib, who makes an inquiry— 
and this is the divan called Iz-she. When the inquiry has been completed, 
a report is drawn up and, jointly with the b.làrgh (variant : y.rghü'1) 
sent to the divan called lü-she," and so on up to the highest instance 
called shing. Here the meaning of b.làrghü is not at all clear. Had it 
stood for “lost property ", even including slaves, there was no need 
for the latter to be sent up to the high instances. Moreover, ib is 
said that at the shing: ‘they interrogate those persons who are 
concerned (or ‘in litigation’, dar sukhan bashand) and take their 
finger prints.” 

Already Klaproth, who commented on Rashid al-Din’s passage, 
JA., xi, 1833, pp. 335-352 and 445-470, wrote (p. 350): “Je ne 
connais pas la signification du mot belargoui. Je Suppose pourtant 
qu'il est mongol et dérivé de balar qui signifie ce qui n'est pas mis en 
ordre, chose embrouillée, brouillon.” Cf. Kovalevsky, Mongolskii 
slovar, 1076 : balar “ dark, embroiled, nonsense, etc.", and Ramstedt, 
Kalmiickisches Wörterbuch, p. 31: balarzd ‘ undeutlich geschriebenes, 
gesudeltes, unleserliches " (literary Mongolian: balargai). Blochet 
went still farther in explaining the term as “la minute d'un acte qui 
sera plus tard mise au net et recopiée ”, Rashid al-Din, ii, 479. Mutatis 
mutandis, a similar explanation might apply even to case (a). Professor 
W. Kotwicz, whom I consulted on the latter, wrote to me (Lvov, 
23rd June, 1939): “there is a series of Mongolian words from the 


1 B.M., Or. 3344, does not contain this farman. Hammer's No. 8, fol. 295b, 
No. 13, fol. 301b, Nos. 9-12 being left out. 
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root bala- with the meaning ‘indistinct, obscure’, e.g. balarkhay 
“indistinct, effaced, smudged’. So the term balarghu might refer 
to the indistinct, unknown origin (of the found object).” 

However, the positive testimony of the European sources cannot 
be disregarded. M. Polo has bularguci (only one fifteenth century 
MS. giving an aberrant barlarguci) and the Venetian charter bolargo. 
Taking these transcriptions as a starting point one may quote Radloff's 
Turkish dictionary, Versuch, iv, 1670, which connects the word bolar- 
ghuchi (in Chaghatay dialect 2) with the verb bola- “ to report, to submit 
to a superiorinstance’’. The verb bola ( < bo-la >) is attested in Eastern 
Turki and Taranchi, both strongly influenced by Chinese. If we 
take it that in the Peking palace b.larghü was a petition (transmitted 
to higher instances), Radloff's meaning fits into Rashid al-Din’s passage 
quite well. Radloff's 6 suits the form bolargo, but its non-Turkish 
length is suspect. Were we to accept the explanation of b.larghi 
in the case (b) through bola, we might imagine that in the first case 
(a) “ lost property " was considered as something “ to be reported on "' 
by the finder (1). 

However, the identity of the two cases is not certain. A variant 


of بلارغوی‎ is (549 7. *yarghii’t “a lawsuit", and it is possible that 
بلارغوی‎ in MS.B is a mis-spelling from the parallel form £j (in Rashid 
al-Din, ii, 149: yärghü-näma and yarghi stand side by side). The 
meaning may be consequently restored as follows: ‘‘ and when they 
begin a lawsuit (va yarghü'srà niz ki bigtrand), they take it to the na’ib... 
and when the inquiry has been completed (pursida bashand) the report, 
together with the *litigation (files), are sent to the lü-she. . .." The 
Persian verb purstdan is in harmony with yarghi, for the latter chiefly 
consisted. of “ interrogatory ۰ 

The case (b) being thus eliminated, two explanations remain for (a). 
Bola- does not give a very satisfactory meaning, and the length of 6 
probably would have been stressed in Arabic writing. If on the other 
hand we accept M. Polo’s form, it is tempting to connect it with the 
Turkish verb bul- to find". Hammer translated *bularghuchi first 
as “der Lagervogt ”, and then as “ der Auffinder”. Indeed, from 
a different point of view, “ lost property ” could be considered as 
“ found property ”. 

4. Kar-kunan (§ 14) “ officials, financial agents ", probably render- 
ing Arabic ‘ummal. Where Juvayni, ii, 78, writes sahtb-shughl, 
Rashid, ii, 267, uses kar-kundn. 

5. Mal (1) “property”; (2) “movable (2) property " (§ 12); 
(3) “a tax." In Mongolian mal (a loan-word ?) means “ cattle ”. 

6. Ortaq, “ a merchant associate." In Turkish the word means 
“ common, together, a companion," Radloff, i, 1067. Rashid al-Din 
says that when Abaqa and Qaydü established friendly relations, they 
called each other ortaq; see Quatremére, 308. At present in the 

1 Regularly v or o in the first syllable would be marked in scriptio plena with w. 
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Soviet republic of Uzbekistan, ortaq serves to render the Communist 
“comrade”. At the time of the il-khans the word had acquired a 
specialized meaning of “ a merchant trading in association ”, i.e. borrow- 
ing capital from princes, princesses, or dignitaries of Mongol and 
Uyghur origin; Rashid, iii, 318. Speculation, which grew rife under 
Abaqa, caused great losses to the treasury and affected all the economic 
structure of the state, until finally Ghäzän Khan forbade any lending 
of money, see Rashid al-Din, iii, 312-323. 

T. Tarkhan, “ exempt from taxes.” As pointed out by Laufer, 
Stno-Iranica, 592, the title targan found in the Orkhon inscriptions 
must be Turkish. In Mongolian, darkhan means “a smith, a master, 
exempt from taxes”. Laufer thinks that it is an independent word 
“ subsequently amalgamated with tarqan ". According to Vladimirtsov, 
Obšč. stroy, 1934, p. 117, darkhan means “ a freedman, a manumitted 
slave "; as the manumission of a slave was usually due to the latter's 
merits, it could have been accompanied by the additional privilege of 
exemption from taxes (?). Whatever the origin of the word, its use in 
Persian follows the official Mongolian usage. 

8. Urüg, "the family, members of the family " (Quatremére, 
op. cit., 7), as opposed to yad “ strangers " (Vladimirtsov, op. cit., 

59). 


p. - 

9. Uzan, " an artisan, artisans." Some of the dan were Mongols. 
Ghàzàn organized the üzäns into guilds, see Rashid, iii, 337. The 
reading is attested by numerous examples in Quatremére, op. cit., 
306, 308-9, and in Rashid al-Din, iii, 336-8. However, sometimes the 
word is transcribed ürün. Ibn Muhannà in the Arabic-Mongolian 
dictionary Hilyat al-insan (ch. xxiii) explains uran as al-san‘a (“a 
craft”) and اورت‎ (*üzan ?) as al-sani‘ “ an artisan ", and Melioransky 
in his edition of the text, Zap.V.O., xv, 1914, p. 124, confirms the 
fact that in Mongolian uran means “ skilful, dexterous, an artist". 
This form has been adopted by Blochet, Rashid al-Din, pp. 49, 135, 
cf. also M. Qazvini, Jahàn-gushà, iii, 478, in spite of the clear reading 
üzün in the MSS. Even though the original Mongolian form of the 
word is uran, the parallel form uzan is attested in Turkish ; see Radloff, 
Versuch, i, 1759, uzan- “to work skilfully”; in Ottoman Turkish 
uzan means "a bard, a chatterer, swaggerer ” (which seems to be 
a further development of the original meaning of “a skilful man ”) ; 
cf. Radlof, i, 1742, us- “ skill, craft ”. The fluctuation r/z is character- 
istic as between Mongolian and Turkish : Mong. boru, Turk. boz 
" gray ”, Mong. ükür, Turk. öküz “an ox”. The Turkish form may 
have been specially used in Persian. ; 

10. Yarghticht “judge, prosecutor" (from Mongolian yarghu 
“ litigation, law suit 7); see Quatremére, Op. cit., i, 122, note 4. In 
Rashid al-Din, iii, 139, the function of the y. is that of “ examining 
magistrate ". MEE 
CAMBRIDGE, 

12th August, 1940. 


A Note: Qafar-Khafara 


I BSOS., London, X, 1, pp. 179 ff., Mr. Bernard Lewis has published 
a paper: ‘ À Jewish Source of Damascus just after the Ottoman 
Conquest." On p. 181, note 4, he says “ “pp. A Hebrew transcrip- 
tion of an Arabic word I have not been able to identify.... It is 
perhaps connected with the Arabic root kafara, to be an infidel.” 

The Arabic root is khafara „a> “to protect”; khafara is the 
protection-duty, the escort-tax;  Khafír is the guard, escort, plur. 
khufar@, in modern Egyptian ghafir; hence khifdra, protection 
accorded to travellers, or to sedentary population, against plundering 
Bedouins, as well as the tax collected (see Quatremére, Sultans 
Mamlouks, i, a, p. 207, n. 91). 

The word occurs under various forms in the relations of travellers : 
Thevenot, Voyage, 2° partie, ch. xxv, p. 311: caffare; Thenaud, 
Voyage, ed. Schefer, p. 28: peage ou caffare; Le Bruyn, Voyage au 
Levant , ..,1 p. 114: les caffir; Monconys, Journal des Voyages . . . 
1665, i, pp. 373 and 404 : les cafies, to be corrected to cafirs ; Affagart, 
Relation de Terre-Sainte, p. 225:  capharre; Zuallart, Voyage de 
Jerusalem, Anvers, 1608, p. 70: gaffare, caffare; Stochove, Voyage, 
ed. Bruxelles, 1643, p. 476: caffare; La Boullaye le Gouz, Vovages 
et observations . . ., ed. Troyes, 1677, p. 362: gaffar; Thompson 
Travels through Turkey . . ., i, p. 136: caphar, and his explanation 
-of those duties which merchants and travellers were obliged to pay ; 
Scholz, Travels, London, 1822, pp. 97-100, with a full chapter on the 
question. 

See also the important decree of the Mamluk Sultan Qânsûh 
al-Ghauri, published by Max Van Berchem, Jerusalem, i, No. 108, 
p. 378 ff. ; Proebster in Islamica, iv, pp. 395-6, 399, n. 4; de Goeje, 
Mémoire sur les Carmathes, pp. 140-1. 


ÉTIENNE COMBE. 
ALEXANDRIA. 


8th March, 1940. 
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Précis DE NUMISMATIQUE GÉORGIENNE. By J. Karst. pp. 80, 
x plates. Paris, 1938. 60 francs. 

The long numismatic history of Georgia has been excellently 
treated in the standard works of Barataief and Brosset ; but these, like 
the handier Langlois, are now difficult to obtain. We welcome therefore 
Professor Karst’s summary of our knowledge, to which he has made 
valuable additions from his study of the Code of King Vakhtang and 
other Georgian and Russian sources. He has reprinted Prince Barataief’s 
plates and described the coins illustrated. The book brings to the 
student in the West in convenient form all that he requires and could 
previously only obtain with difficulty. 

J. ALLAN. 


ALALAKH AND CHRONOLOGY. By SIDNEY Swrrm. 9} x 65, pp. iv, 52. 
London: Luzac and Co., 1940. Bs. 


This short but very important work by the distinguished author 
of the Early History of Assyria puts forward a new scheme of early 
Babylonian chronology. Much of the book is taken up with criticism 
of a recent expression of opinion by Professor Albright, but in an 
“ Addendum " Mr. Smith reveals that Professor Albright has since 
independently reached the same conclusion regarding his main con- 
tention, viz. the new low date for Hammurabi’s reign, and there is 
little doubt that this view will now hold the field. 

‘The evidence, though not unassailable, is varied and cumulative, 
coming principally from Alalakh (modern ‘ Atshanah), a site in north 
Syria excavated in 1938 and 1939. Documentary evidence shows 
that the palace excavated in Level VII was contemporary with 
Hammurabi of Babylon, and comparison of the pottery with that - 
found at various Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Syrian, and Palestinian 
sites fixes the date of this level as probably not before 1800 s.c. Seal- 
impressions from Level VII indicate that Hammurabi of Babylon 
was à contemporary of the XIIth Dynasty of Egypt at some time 
after the death of Amenemhet III which occurred, Mr. Smith argues, 
c. 1790 B.c.—assuming, as Mr. Smith does, the correctness of the 
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view that the Egyptian calendar was not altered after that date. 
Hittite history becomes simplified if this lower dating for Hammurabi 
be adopted and the evidence of the Venus-tablets of King Ammizaduga 
suits the date 1646 as the accession-year of that king as well as did 
Fotheringham’s date of 1921 s.c. In so far as the Venus-observations 
can be relied on, it is therefore possible now to reconstruct exactly 
the dates of the kings of the First Babylonian Dynasty and, within 
a small margin of error, those of the preceding Iain and Larsa dynasties. 
` The acceptance of this lower dating necessarily upsets the assump- 
tion found in the standard textbooks that the First Babylonian 
Dynasty was followed successively by the Sea-Land and the Kassite 
dynasties, but Mr. Smith shows that this assumption was unwarranted 
and gives grounds for supposing that the Kassite Dynasty probably 
' began in or about the 8th year of Samsuiluna, so that it partly over- 
lapped the First Babylonian Dynasty. 

Finally, Mr. Smith shows in detail how, on the basis of the new 
dating, the archeological evidence from the various levels at Alalakh 
fits admirably into the general scheme of early Near Eastern history 
from the time of Hammurabi (c. 1780) to the beginning of the twelfth 
century. In a summary sketch of this period he advances several 
new and interesting suggestions arising from the Alalakh evidence. 
Discussing the date of Thutmose III of Egypt, he favours provisionally 
Ginzel’s figures (1515-1461) and evaluates the evidence obtained 
from recorded risings of Sothis and of two new moons. 

Three Tables appended show solutions of the Venus-observations 
for the periods 1920-1899 and 1645-1624 and the relation of 1st Nisan 
to the equinox during each of the regnal years of Ammizaduga. 

No student of early Near Eastern history can afford to overlook 
this work. 

Cecu J. Morro WEIR. 


EARLY Ivorms FROM SAMARIA. By J. W. Cnowroor and Grace M. 
Crowroot. With a Note by E. L. SUKENIK. (Samaria-Sebaste. 
Reports of the Work of the Joint Expedition in 1931-3 and of 
the British Expedition in 1935. No. 2.) 4, xvi, 62 pp. with 16 figs., 
26 pls. London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 1938. £l. 

The finds treated of in this book are of particular interest. They 
consist of hundreds of fragments of carved ivories. The authors 
seem to be justified i in connecting them with the “ ivory house which 
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Ahab built" (1 Kings xxii, 39). They suggest that this reference 
is to a room having ivory inlaid in the panelling of the walls. The 
Samaria ivories are very similar to two other finds, those of Tell 
Nimrud (Layard, 1849) and of Arslan Tash in North Syria (Thureau- 
Dangin, 1938). The latter contains an inscription in which “ our 
lord Hazael ” is mentioned. A Nimrud inscription, on the other hand, 
in an inventory of the loot taken from Damascus by the Assyrian 
king Adad-narari (809-782), mentioning ivories from the royal palace, 
identifies the Hazael of the Arslan Tash inscription with the Damascus 
lang of the Bible (middle of ninth century). The similarity in style 
between the Syrian and the Samaria ivories, together with the Biblical 
reference to Ahab’s ivory house, seem to be sufficient grounds for 
ascribing the same date to the Palestinian as to the Syrian ivories, 
the middle of the ninth century, ie. about Ahab’s times. There is 
something more which seems to bear this out. A number of fragments 
have marks, mostly on the back, either as an aid to assembling or as 
a mark of origin. Some of these are letters. Professor Sukenik, in a 
palæographical examination, comes to the conclusion that they are 
of ninth century origin. His comparisons rest on ninth century, or 
younger inscriptions. This would not exclude the possibility of the 
ivories being older. It would therefore be useful to compare the 
characters also with inscriptions older than the ninth century, for 
which the Byblos inscriptions provide us with the necessary material. 
The forms of the Aleph, Yodh, and Nun appearing here are older than 
those on the ivories. Aleph: In the inscriptions the slanting strokes 
do not cross to the left side of the vertical (Ahiram), ‘but they do on 
the ivories. Yodh: The top part of the Byblos letter is round, on the 
ivories it 18 angular. Nun: The form on the inscriptions is still some- 
what curved, while on the ivories it is sharply angular. ‘Hence, the 
letters on the ivories would appear to be somewhat younger than 
those ‘of the Byblos inscriptions. The youngest of these, that of 
Elibaal, belongs to the end of the tenth century. The ivories may 
therefore be ascribed to the ninth century: The literary reference, 
the similarity to the Arslan Tash-ivories and the palæographical 
examination together seem to be a strong argument in favour of the 
correctness of the date given by the authors. | 

The main part of the volume is devoted to a lucid description and 
careful discussion of the examples given in the plates. These show 
the infant Horus, Osiris, Hah, Isis, and Nephthys, winged figures - 
in human form, winged sphinxes with human heads, battling animals, 
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lions, bulls, and deer, a throned figure, mythological fragments, lotus- 
chains, lilies, papyrus, palmettes, palms, etc. In technique and in 
subject—as will be apparent even from this list—the ivories are 
completely under Egyptian influence, without a trace of Assyria. 
This is a result of a movement beginning in the period of Sheshonk I 
and stretching over the period from Solomon to Ahab. The religious 
subjects of the ivories mentioned do not point to the adoption of 
the Egyptian cults: they “ meant no more than the pseudo-classical 
draperies once thrown over Gospel characters in the West". This art, 
the authors stress in the final paragraph of their chapter “ Conclusions ”, 
though “ derivative, is none the less genuine . . . it was fluent and 
sophisticated but unexpectedly full of life and staying power. It 
contributed some motives to the nascent archaic art of the Greek 
islands: other motives, such as the palmette tree and the winged 
guardian angel, lasted on into the Christian era ". 

We owe to the skill of the excavators and to the scholarship of 
the authors an excellent and very interesting book. I might add that 
the publication is beautiful in finish. 

S. BrRNBAUM. 


Tee Rise or THE NORTH ARABIC SCRIPT AND ITS Kur’anic DEVELOP- 
MENT, with a full Description of the Kur'àn Manuscripts in the . 
Oriental Institute. By Nasra ABBoTT. (University of Chicago 
Oriental Institute Publications, Volume L.) pp. xxii, 103, 
pls. 33. University of Chicago Press, 1939. $10. 


Arabic writing, like the language, gives the impression of having 
come into being by spontaneous generation; at one moment it is 
not, at the next it 1s everywhere. The impression is false, but the 
evidence for the growth of the Arabic script is not satisfactory. The 
Arabs began by writing Aramaic in various scripts ; the monuments 
of Sinai, Palmyra, and Nabatea are examples of this. It is hardly 
right to say that the Nabatæan are older than the Palmyrene. Arabic 
words occur in both classes of inscriptions. Then come Nabatæan 
monuments in which the language approaches Arabic. That published 
by Jaussen and Savignac (1, 172) is important, though it is not noticed 
by Dr. Abbott. In form it is an ordinary funerary inscription, but 
several pure Arabic words are used instead of the normal Aramaic, 
and it is dated A.D. 268, earlier than any of the so-called Arabic 
inscriptions quoted in this book. In course of time the Nabatæan 
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writing changed, letters were simplified, and ligatures became more 
common, in fact some of the shorter words might be scribbled Arabic. 
It would seem that Arabic was eclectic, for some of its forms are 
nearer to the inscriptions of Sinai than to those on the mainland of 
Arabia. A history of Arabic writing should give a selection of inscrip- 
tions with transliteration and commentary, pointing out how the 
letters drew near to the Arabic forms. The problem is complicated 
because the oldest Arabic exists in two forms, Küfi and naskhi, and 
sometimes one and sometimes the other is nearer to Aramaic. The 
discovery that naskht is as old as Kafi can hardly be called new. The 
scattered notes in Lidzbarski’s Handbuch have not been superseded 
as an introduction to the history of the Arabic alphabet. One wants 
to know what is meant by the statement that the Arabs used the 
Phoenician alphabet (p. 2); it is inaccurate to call the Phoenician 
alphabet western and the Aramaic eastern. Probably there will always 
be two opinions about the diffusion of the art of writing in Arabia. 
The author quotes from Amin Rihani an account of the writing habits 
of the present government in Yemen and implies that it holds good 
for the time of Muhammad. The opposite could be maintained by 
quoting Bedouin Justice. During a boom in camels an illiterate bedouin 
was reported to have made £30,000; he had the haziest idea of what 
a bank was, invested his gains in land or livestock, and kept the 
balance on his person. The chiefs, who formed the law courts, knew 
the price of grain in any given year and worked out sums with irritating 
fractions in their heads in addition to following the vagaries of a 
complicated currency. After reading this book it is easy to believe 
that nobody in Mecca could write in spite of its extensive trade. 

The more one studies the Arab traditions about the origin of writing 
the less reliable they appear. Dr. Abbott does not pay enough attention 
to the difficulties of chronology. Bishr, a brother, and presumably 
a younger brother, of Ukaidir of Dümat al-Jandal, could hardly have 
learnt to write from men who were teaching in A.D. 500. It must 
be noted that tradition points to the neighbourhood of Hira as the 
source of writing, while all epigraphic evidence points to Syria, in 
a wide sense. Indeed, the claim of tradition to know the first man 
to write is sufficient condemnation of it. One fact about the early 
alphabet can be learnt from theology. Mughira b. Sa‘id (executed 

` 119/737) taught that God's foot was represented by alif because it 
was curved. Still, the treatment of the developments inside Arabic 
is a careful piece of work, and, if the results are meagre, that is due 
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to lack of facts. The notes on the mashk style are convincing. Muslim 
authors give the names of many styles but do not differentiate them 
clearly. Here again, Dr. Abbott accepts their accounts at their face 
value, and has paid no attention to the criticisms of Moritz in the EI. 
It is unlikely that Mecca and Medina developed individual styles 
while Syria and Egypt did not. Scholars will be grateful for the 
correction of the date in plate 2 in the EI. Other sections of this 
book are useful summaries of existing knowledge. The notes on 
the manuscript Kur’ans in the Oriental Institute are models of what 
such things should be, and give all the help that is needed for the 
study of the plates. One must say that the plates can hardly be used 
for class-work; the MSS. are badly damaged, and the difference 
between letter and diacritio does not come out clearly in the photo- 
graphs. The folding plate of alphabets is first class. There are some 
signs of book-making about this handsome volume; it is quite 
unnecessary to include references to the bibliography in the index, 
and Ethiopia and Ethiopic have nothing to do with the north Arabic 
script. 
A. S. T. 


CaTALOGUE OF THE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
INDrA OFFICE : Vol. II, iv. kalam. By REUBEN Levy. pp. 337- 
440. Published by order of the Secretary of State for India at 
the India Office, London, 1940. 12s. 6d. 

The entries in this section of the catalogue give all the information 
needed without waste of words or space. It looks as if the final revision ۰ 
had been hurried. In 2014 the author is called al-Küräni, but in 2016 
he is al-Kirani al-Madani, and the same thing is found in 1994 and 
1996. The:facts divided between the entries 2137 and 2138 should 
all have been. stated in the first entry and the second reduced to 
“ another copy: of the same work”. The note at the' end of 1892 is 
silly; the editor should have found out if the book referred to by 
Hàjji Khalifa-is the one which goes by that title to-day. Most of the 
. items belong either to Sunni theology or to Shi'i; the Sunni section 
is not exciting, but the Shi'i is rich and contains a number of books 
which have not been published. . : 

: A. S. T. 
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THE ORIGINS or IsmA‘iisa. By BERNARD Lewis. pp. ix, 114. 
Cambridge, 1940. 


It was an ambitious project to choose for one's first venture into 
the field of scholarship the intricate maze of early Shiite sects. The 
signposts are few and fragmentary, the trail is confused by sectarian 
polemics and beset with pitfalls, and the charts plotted by the great 
Orientalists who have previously explored it in part often give con- 
tradictory indications. But Dr. Lewiss courage was rewarded by the 
discovery of two fresh sources which, added to the results of other 
recent researches, have enabled him to give a clear and intelligible 
picture of the main lines of development. He has wisely confined 
himself to the ascertainable facts, and where these have not sufficed 
to allow of definite assertions he has marshalled the evidence and left 
the solution to wait on further investigation. This applies more 
especially to the early history of the Carmathians of Bahrain, but 
Dr. Lewis has succeeded so far as to demonstrate the error both of 
those who asserted that the Carmathians were the parents of the 
Isma‘ili movement, and of those who deny any connection between 
them. 

The main contribution made by this monograph to the general 
view of Islamic history lies in setting Maimün al-Qaddah and his 
descendants in their true relationship to the Isma‘ili movement and 
the genuine 'Alids. More especially, he has found for the hotly 
disputed point of the genuineness of Fatimid claims to descent from the 
Imams a solution which has the merit of simplicity and is supported 
by fairly satisfactory evidence—namely that though ‘Ubaiïdalläh 
al-Mahdi was in fact a Qaddahid, his successor and reputed son 
al-Qa‘im was a true Fatimid. It is interesting to observe that part 
of the evidence was published by De Sacy a hundred years ago, but 
that neither he nor any later scholar had hitherto appreciated its 
significance. The short concluding chapter on the social role of the 
Isma‘ili movement is confessedly no more than an outline, and it is 
to be hoped that Dr. Lewis may at some future time develop this aspect 
of his subject more fully. Indeed, having gone so far into this field; 
it would be a-pity if he should not take up and complete the task 
left unfinished by Friedlander and the other students of the ‘Muslim 
heterodoxies. d 

s: H. A. R. G. 
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La Maprasa NizAMIYYA ET SON HISTOIRE. By Asap TALAS. pp. xil, 
125. Paris: Geuthner, 1939. 

The book begins with a sketch of Muslim education in the first 
four centuries of Islam. The picture is perhaps highly coloured, for 
the schools seem to have been less official and more casual than they 
are made out to be. Then come seven pages about Nigàm al-Mulk 
himself; they have nothing to do with the Madrasa. The treatment 
of the Madrasa tries to be comprehensive, and the book ends with 
a list of teachers in the Madrasa and another list of distinguished 
pupils. The list of teachers is classified according to the subjects they 
taught, and is fuller than that given by Wuestenfeld (Academien der 
Araber). It is not made clear how many teachers worked in the Nizam- 
iyya at one time. A sketch-map shows where, in the author’s opinion, 
the Madrasa stood, and a plan of the Madrasa Marjaniyya shows what 
is thought to have been the arrangement of the Nigàmiyya. There 


is an index, but the proofs have been read carelessly. 
A. 8. T. 


IGHATHAT AL-UMMAT BIKASHF AL-GHUMMAT BY AL-MAKRIZI. Edited 
by M. M. Zrvapa and Q. M. ar-SHAYYAL. pp. x, 92, pl. 1. 
Cairo, 1940. 

The editors note that pamphlets like this are more human than the 
formal histories. A famine was the occasion of writing it, and the 
author uses a homely illustration to drive home to his readers his 
conviction that it was no worse than many earlier famines. The book 
begins with a history of the famines which had afflicted Egypt. The 
author passes lightly over those which happened before the Muslim 
conquest, Joseph is hardly mentioned, then he asks what are the 
causes of famines and finds three. (1) The sale of offices, which makes 
the holders extort money from the populace. (2) The increase in the 
price and rent of land. (3) Tampering with the currency. He shows 
that all history teaches that gold and silver are the only two metals 
to be used as currency. Now in Egypt the fulüs, coined from an alloy 
"of silver and copper, are legal currency, and the result is disaster. 
The author gives a history of Muslim coinage in which fact is mixed 
with fiction ; he knows that some dirhams were as heavy as the dinar. 
He records the ratios which at various times held between gold and 
silver and between gold and the fulüs. He has much to say about 
prices, so the pamphlet is valuable for social history. Incidentally 
he derives the name ntshsh from nisf. He describes the effect of the 
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debased coinage on the various classes of society. He mentions that 
the Fatimids were invited into Egypt as a result of economic unrest. 
Enough has been said to show that this little book is important. 
It is well edited and has an index. 

A. S. T. 


PARIASTÀMME IN ARABIEN. By JOSEF HENNINGER. Sankt Gabrieler 
Studien. pp. 39. Wien-Médling: Missionsdruckerei St. Gabriel, 
1939. 


There are several tribes in Arabia which come out of a lower social 
drawer than the rest of the inhabitants. This pamphlet contains a 
summary of what is known about these tribes ; often it is very little, 
especially about those in South Arabia. The author has used most 
sources of information, but he has not noted Lawrence, The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom; the Handbook of Arabia; Bertram Thomas, 
Among Some Unknown Tribes of South Arabia and Four Strange 
Tongues. These would not add much to his information, but H. F. 
Jacob, Perfumes of Araby, would have given a few new details about 
the south. The argument that the nomad smiths must have learnt the 
art from a settled people is hardly convincing ; there are nomad smiths 
in India who live in tents, and the itinerant tinker was a familiar 
figure in this land. The reader is left wondering why the classical 
authors never mentioned these tribes or whether they are new arrivals 
in the land. 

A. 8. T. 


A WINTER IN ARABIA. By Miss FREYA STARK. pp. 328, maps 3, pl. 86 
London: John Murray, 1940. 16s. 

The scientific results of the expedition, of which Miss Stark formed 
a part, have been published elsewhere, so this book is a record of their 
day-to-day experiences and their contacts with the Arabs. The writer 
was hampered by ill health and could not make the most of her 
opportunities ; still, after making allowances, the results are dis- 
appointing. The book is very readable, but much of the entertain- 
ment is not peculiar to Arabia. A womän was afraid to come near 
Miss Stark, who comments that it is not nice to feel a monster. Some 
of us have had the same sensation in hospital when doctors and 
nurses carefully washed after touching us; and English women in 
out-of-the-way parts of India have seen the natives flee from them 
in terror. The most striking thing in the book is the tale that a kind- 
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hearted Christian was taken to heaven and given the place belonging 
to a Muslim who lost it because his heart was hard. It seems that 
a simple Arab girl pulled Miss Stark’s leg. ` One would like to know 
more about the government of Hureidha, which is a compromise 
between the Sunnite and Shi‘ite positions ; the mansab rules by virtue 
of his descent from the Prophet, but his decisions are “ vetted ” by 
the kaz to make sure that they are in accord with Muslim law. What 
is the political connection, if any, with the Sultan of Makalla ? From 
what highlands do those mercenaries come whose livelihood is 
threatened by the formation ofa local police ? The book raises many ' 
questions which it does not answer. Life in Hadhramaut has much 
in common with Muslim life elsewhere. Spirits in the form of dogs 
which tell the dead saint what is going on in the world are not peculiar 
to any one place. The criticism, that a man could not be a good poet 
because he did not know the difficult words, betrays a weakness in 
Arabic literature which also is not peculiar. So with the tales of 
possession; as names of jinn, Sikin, and Barkin seem new. In other 
places a house is maskün, inhabited by jinn, so Sikin probably means 
inhabitant, like the classical ‘amir. In Morocco also a jinn gets inside 
a man and eats his food, so that the unwilling host is always hungry. 
The table of brass, which makes & noise once a year till it is stopped 
by a sacrifice, is probably not unique. The race in which one horse 
took part was a tawaf; one can be seen near Aden, the participants 
begin when they like, stop when they like, and ride what they like. 
What is the difference between a father-beehive and a son-beehive ? 
It is an interesting comment on Muslim orthodoxy that the Sayyids 
have annulled one of the strict rules about marriage for their own 
convenience. “ The fact is that the sayyids have made special arrange- 
ments among themselves so that they can marry cheaply and often— 
for there is very little else to do here." The use of zina as a name for 
one day of the feast of sacrifice seems peculiar to Hadhramaut : 
it is hard to disentangle from the account to which day the name 
belongs. The index gives it also to the little feast. The few remarks 
about the language of women are tantalizing; the three words given 
should have been spelt more accurately. Kaut, “ drifted sand,” may 
be kawwada, ' to heap up.” The lines of stones and cairns (photo in 
JRAS.) recall something of the sort seen by Mr. Philby (Sheba’s 
Daughters, 371). Are thé spellings siqaya and saqiya' intentional? 
It is curious that divination by arrows still survives. 
A. T. S. 
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Everypay ÁRABIC. By H.M. Namma and C. RABIN. pp. xii, 99. 
London: Dent, 1940. 5s. 

In composing a guide to an unwritten language the danger is 
that the result will be so local as not to be understood outside a small 
area. The authors of this book have avoided that danger by forming 
an amalgam language which is not spoken in any one place but has 
a fair chance of being understood over a wide area. There is no 
indication that the vocabulary in Arabic script sometimes gives 
literary Arabic, which is quite different from the vernacular. The 
authors claim that the language learnt from this book will be under- 
stood in many places; that may be, but the beginner will not under- 


stand the answers he receives. 
À. S. T. 


L’ARABO PARLATO A SAN'À' (Grammatica-Testi-Lessico). By ETTORE 
Rossr. pp. vi 250. Rome: Istituto Per L'Oriente, 1939. 

It has been a weakness of many books on colloquial Arabic that 
their authors have regarded them rather as intellectual exercises than 
as praotical contributions to the study of a dialect. This was perhaps 
particularly noticeable in the case of the German scholars, whose interest 
inthe Near East was in their day of a largely academic nature. Italy, 
however, who appears to be rapidly ousting the Germans in the 
sphere of Arabic scholarship, has more practical commitments, 
particularly in the Yemen, with which this recent publication is 
concerned. 

In writing a book of this kind one may adopt one of three methods ; 
one may either erect an independent theoretical structure of colloquial - 
grammar, a method with obvious weaknesses; or one may classify 
the peculiarities of the dialect in relation to the literary language, 
a method useful for scholars, but of little value to students; or one 
may produce a progressive text-book for beginners. Dr. Rossi has 
hesitated between the last two methods; but he appears to have 
realized his difficulties, and after a somewhat hurried tying together 
of loose ends, finishes his grammatical section after less than fifty 
pages. His texts are well chosen; there is the usual collection of 
fables and poems (some political among the latter), and others, 
especially useful, describing Yemeni ceremonies and usages. Perhaps 
the most valuable portion of the book is the account of the political 
and social structure of the country, under the headings of government 
and administration, social and commercial organizations, and the 
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army. Further vocabularies are given under & large number of 
classified headings. Finally there is a good general vocabulary (Italian- 
Arabic ; it is a pity that an Arabic-Italian vocabulary is not included). - 
This is a decidedly useful addition to Arabic colloquial literature. 

L. P. ELWELL-SUTTON. 


SPECIMENS OF ARABIC AND PERSIAN PALÆOGRAPHY. Selected and 
Annotated by A. J. ARBERRY. pp. vill, 48. London: India 
Office, 1939. 


It would be interesting to know what Dr. Arberry had in mind 
when he compiled this book. It consists of forty-eight reproductions 
of pages from manuscripts dating from the ninth to the early nineteenth 
century, and ranging in styles from Maghribi to Indian Shikasteh. 
The collection is really too random to be of great value to the 
serious student, even if his interests did exclude modern material. 
The value of the book would have been considerably enhanced by the 
addition of a commentary or explanation, or even a transcription in 
printed Arabic. A book on Arabic handwriting is certainly a 
desideratum, and it is to be hoped that time and circumstances will 
allow Dr. Arberry to complete the work he has begun. 

L. P. ELWELL-SUTTON. 
VERZEICHNIS DER SCHRIFTEN von CARL BROOKELMANN. Zusammen- 
gestellt von Orro Seres. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1938. 


This complete list of the works of the famous historian of Arabic 
- literature is arranged according to the year of publication. The items 
under each year are arranged in (1) books, (2) articles, (3) reviews. 
The list will be useful to anyone studying any of the many subjects 
dealt with by Professor Brockelmann. 

B. L. 


Dovaurv's EwauH. By Watt Tavror. S.P.E. Tract No. LI. 
Clarendon Press, 1939. 3s. 6d. 


It has always struck me that the style of Doughty's Arabia Deserta 
is a specimen of what English syntax might have been had Gibbon's 
famous alternative come to pass. In this valuable monograph 
Mr. Taylor studies the language of Doughty from the linguistic point 
of view, all questions of literary criticism being put aside, In the 
course of his 46 pages Mr. Taylor carefully analyses the various com- 
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ponents of this style “ at once modern, Chaucerian, Elizabethan, and 
Arabic’. It is only with the last element that we are concerned here. 
After a number of extremely interesting remarks on the character 
of the Arabic language as an instrument of expression, the author 
goes on to a detailed description of the influence of that language on 
Doughty. This influence expresses itself in a number of forms—in 
new words, or new meanings for old words, such as the brilliant use 
of the word “ Welsh” as a translation of the Arabic “ ‘ajam " in 
certain contexts, or such expressions as “ well-nosed” meaning 
“proud ” and “ thick-blooded " meaning “ bad-tempered "; in the 
extensive use of Arab measurements, such as ''finger-thick " and 
"two-span-thick "; in the use of English words to express Arab 
words of similar sound, e.g. “cutter” for “highwayman”, and 
“ buss ” for “kiss”; and, most striking of all in the structure of 
sentences. Many passages read like literal translations from Arabic. 

The question of Arabic influence on the style of those Englishmen 
who have travelled in Arabia is worthy of wider study, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Taylor will turn his attention to some of Doughty’s 
predecessors and successors, whose way of writing, though not as 
strange as that of Doughty, nevertheless bears strong traces of the 
speech and country of the people among whom they travelled. 
i B. L. 


SHKIIN. A few words on some Jewish legends, customs, and literary 
sources found in Karaite and Christian works. (Including an 
index of the Jewish books cited in Pugio Fidei of Raymund 
Martini) By Rabbi Saut LIEBERMANN. (In Hebrew, with 
English summary.) Jerusalem : Bamberger and Wahrmann, 1939. 


This little work represents what is probably a new departure in 
Talmudie studies. Latin compilations of Talmudic excerpts prepared 
in the Middle Ages by Catholic theologians for the disputations of 
Paris, Barcelona, and Tortosa contain numerous alleged translations 
of Talmudic passages, and accounts of Jewish customs and traditions. 
These have usually been rejected by Jewish scholars as wholly spurious, 
In this monograph Rabbi Liebermann does not accept this point of 
view, and in a well documented study shows that while these medieval 
authors are guilty of much misinterpretation, perhaps deliberate, 
of their sources, they nevertheless contain much material that is 
authentic and consequently of great value to students of Jewish 
tradition. The main part of the book is taken up with a study of the 
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accounts of Judaism given by Peter the Venerable of Cluny and by 
Raymund Martini in his Pugto Fidei. These texts are meticulously 
examined and compared with their alleged sources. A number of 
references to Rabbinic Jewish customs given in two Karaite works 
are also considered. The book bears every mark of careful and accurate 


scholarship. 
B. L- 


Magnes ANNIVERSARY Book. Contributions by members of the 
Academic Staff of the Hebrew University. Edited by F. I. Barr, 
F. S. BODENHEIMER, J. N. EPSTEIN, M. FEKETE, A. FODOR, 
I. J. KLIGLER, L. A. Maver. (In Hebrew, with English summaries.) 
Jerusalem: Hebrew University Press, 1938. 


This volume, published on the occasion of the sixtieth birthday 
of Dr. Magnes, contains in its two parts an interesting cross-section 
of the work being done by the members of the Academic Staff of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Part I, devoted to the humanities, 
contains twenty-six articles, of which Judaica and Arabica form the 
largest part. Dr. Brauer contributes an interesting study of the rites 
and customs of the Jews of Kurdistan in times of drought, in which 
much valuable folk-lore material is given. It is interesting to note 
that even among the non-Jewish population of the area special value 
is apparently attached to Jewish prayers for rain, the efficacy of which 
is believed to be greater than in the case of Muslims and Christians. 
Dr. Bravmann deals with the accusative of the subject after “inna ” 
and its "sisters" in Arabic, rejecting the explanation given by 
Reckendorf and offering an interesting alternative of his own, not 
dissimilar to that reached independently by Ibrahim Mustafa in his 
“Thyã an-nahw”’. Dr. Fischel adds a supplement to his recent book 
on the Jews in Medieval Islam, and collects a number of references 
in Arabic sources to the institution of the “ Regh-Galüta " or Jewish 
“Prince of Captivity”. Of particular interest is a study by S. D. 
Goitein of an Arabic text by one Haim Habshush, a Jew of San‘a, 
who accompanied Joseph Halévy on his travels in the Yemen. The 
book was written some twenty years after at the request of Eduard 
Glaser, and it has a great deal of useful material, particularly as 
regards the condition of the Jews in Yemen. Dr. Goitein has since 
published the book itself in Hebrew translation. From the pen of 
Professor L. A. Mayer we have a study on “ the Status of the Jews 
under the Mamlüks". This subject is apparently receiving close 
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attention in Jerusalem, and a number of useful monographs on several 
of its aspects have already been published by Poliak, Neustadt, and 
others. Professor Mayer considers a number of passages in the Muqsid 
(Paris MS.), Qalqashandi, and other sources, including the little- 
known Ta‘rif of Ibn Fadlallah al-"Umari. The position of the vais 
al-Yahüd is discussed at length. Other studies worthy of note are 
some Genizah texts edited and commented by S. Assaf: `“ The Common 
Teleological Source of Bahye Ibn Paqoda and Ghazzali" by D. B. 
Baneth; and an interesting comparison between the positions of 
the Oral Tradition in Judaism and Islam by G. Weil. 

One minor criticism that may be made against the book is that 
the transliteration of Hebrew and to a lesser extent of Arabic words 
in the English summary is slipshod and inconsistent. 

B. L. 


Part II 


The Sciences 


When Lord Balfour opened the Hebrew University in 1925 he 
made special reference to the linguistic difficultiés that faced such an 
academic institution in adapting the language of Isaiah to the pro- 
blems of micro-biology. “Is the poetry and imagery of the language 
of Isaiah,” he asked, “ fitted to deal with all the laboratory work 
that is going to render this spot illustrious ? " The science section of 
this volume goes a long way towards providing an affirmative answer 
to this question, and is a testimony at once of the vitality of the 
Hebrew language and of the intellectual activity of the Hebrew 
University. The first impression that one derives from these articles 
is the complete ease and naturalness of expression. In the descriptive 
sciences this-is not perhaps surprising. The language of the Bible, and 
more particularly of the Mishnah, offers adequate scope for a full 
and yet precise descriptive style. It is more interesting to observe 
the way in which mathematics and the exact sciences are treated. 
On the whole there is no extreme attempt to exclude the European 
word and replace it by a word of Hebraic origin. It is, however, 
instructive to compare an article on “ The Rank of Matrices in Non- 
Commutative Fields" with one on “ The Theory of Graphs with a 
Transitive Automorphism Group ” and to see the tendency of one 
author to use in every case the European words “ commutative ", 
“ associative ", '' transitive ", etc., while the other tends to use 
words of Hebrew origin to which specific scientific associations have 
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been given—thus, for the three examples given above we find “ pbn,” 
ayan”? SpE: How far such attempts will be successful it is 
impossible to foresee. It is probable that the purist and the 
Europeanist will enjoy alternate waves of popularity. 

In two spheres the Latin influence is predominant and is likely 
to remain so: that is in the writing of chemical formule and in the 
expression of mathematical equations. In this connection the mathe- 
matical equations usually proceed in the European direction from 
left to right, while chemical equations are written arbitrarily in either 
direction. There is, however, little chance of confusion. 

These articles show on the whole that the Hebrew language is 
sufficiently vigorous to adapt itself to the needs of modern scientific 
expression without sacrificing too much of its original characteristics, 


either of idiom or of vocabulary. 
D. TABOR. 


Tuz Cat N Ancient Ecvpr. By N. and B. LANGTON. pp. 92, pls. 19. 
Cambridge University Press, 1940. Price 2bs. 


To every cat-lover—and the increase in their number is coincident 
with the advance of civilization—a Book of Cats is always welcome. 
In this book Mr. and Mrs. Langton have shown that here, as in so 
many other matters, Ancient Egypt led the way and exhibited both 
common sense and imaginative power. Any dog can kill a rat, but 
it takes a cat to tackle a poisonous snake, and the Egyptian cat of 
ancient and modern days had and has the same swiftness, deftness, 
and fearlessness as the mongoose. One pounce on the back of the neck 
of the unwary snake, one shake, and the neck is broken and the snake 
dead. Here, then, as Mr. and Mrs. Langton point out, may be one 
of the origins of the sanctity of the cat in ancient Egypt. But another 
origin surely lies in the character of the cat. To anyone who really 
knows a cat, its superiority over the mere dog is manifest. A dog is 
a slave with the slave mentality, no one would deify a dog; but the 
cat is an original and independent being, living its own life, and 
though kindly condescending to the human creatures who minister 
to its wants, is so definitely superior to those creatures that worship 
‘must have arisen naturally. The mental attitude of the cat to its 
` adorer and vice versa is shown in the bronze figured in plate xii, 168. 
Cat-worship clearly belonged to the aboriginal inhabitants of Egypt, 
the chief centre being at Bubastis in the Delta. Amuletic figures of 
cats are known from an early period, as the Langtons have noted, 
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but the temple-worship did not spread till the eighteenth dynasty, 
when the great change in the official religion was brought about by 
the theologians, who attempted to unify the Egyptian pantheon by 
identifying the different deities with one another irrespective of their 
origin and their local cults. Thus Bast, the cat, was identified with 
the lioness, Sekhmet, of Memphis, though the two deities were entirely 
distinct in origin. The identification was only in temple-ritual ; 
among the people the cat held sway until the end, and amulets of 
Bast, whether as a cat-headed woman or in animal form, were always 
popular. Naturally the cult of Bast became very fashionable in the 
twenty-second dynasty, when the princes of Bubastis made themselves 
Pharaohs of all Egypt, and scarabs inscribed with the name of Bast 
are found in great numbers. ‘ May Bast give good luck every day,” 
is a not uncommon sentiment on what are obviously gift-scarabs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langton have published 336 figures of the cat, some 
of which are certainly purely domestic without any religious con- 
notation, but showing the affection in which the animal was held. 
There is also a full description of each figure. Such a mass of material 
for the study of one of the lesser known deities has never been put 
together before, and is an example of what might be done with some 
of the other goddesses of Ancient Egypt. Unfortunately the arrange- 
ment of the plates makes them difficult to refer to; a better system 
would have obviated much of the difficulty. This is the chief blot 
in the book; otherwise Mr. and Mrs. Langton are to be congratulated 
on the publication of a collection interesting not only to cat-lovers 
but to all students of the religion and lore of Ancient Egypt. 

M. A. Murray. 


NOUVELLES Érupes D'Érmormn MÉnrDIONAL. Par MARCEL COHEN. 
(Bibliothèque de l'École des Hautes Études, 275.) pp. xxix, 472. 
Paris: Honoré Champion, 1939. 

To an Englishman the title is misleading, for the book deals with 
modern languages, not with Ethiopic. Most of it is concerned with 
Amharic ; there is a vocabulary of 140 words of Woyto, or. Wohito. 
a dialect spoken by a small tribe of boatmen and hippopotamus 
hunters on Lake Tsana, and fifty pages on Southern Argobba, which 
is spoken to the south of Harar. This is the first attempt to record 
this tongue, and it is far more than a bare list of words and con- 
structions. The part on Amharic is not meant for beginners; it is a 
series of discussions of parts of the grammar. To indicate some of 
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them: Amharic has two forms of the causative, one made by adding 
the prefix a-, the other by the prefix as- ; the author calls this second 
the factitive. Commonly the causative is formed from verbs of type A, 
the factitive from type B. Intransitive verbs tend to have both 
forms, while transitive verbs A usually have a factitive. This section 
is completed by a list of verbs with the prefix aë-, with discussion of 
the probable origin of the forms. Other verbal forms are made with 
the prefixes an- and tan-; the list has been made as full as possible 
with remarks. The form with an- is often transitive or causative and 
the form with tan- reflexive. Another class of verbs is formed by using 
some word with one or other of the two auxiliaries “ go " or “ say " 
(cf. BSOS., V, 7, pp. 573 ff.). These verbs are called compound descrip- 
tive; a few examples of them are found in Geez. The sounds and 
sound-changes are dealt with at length ; many of them are peculiar 
to the south Semitic group. For the loss of f may be compared the 
modern Arabic muss for nisf, and the frequent disappearance of m 
has many parallels in Hebrew. The book is very up to date; you 
may learn from it how to ask for Wrigley's Chewing Gum in Amharic. 
A. 8. T. 


WORDS or ORIENTAL ORIGIN IN Swan. By Dr. B. KRuxu. pp. 192. 
London: The Sheldon Press, 1940. 


The publisher craves the reader’s indulgence because the author 
could not read the final proofs. Has he not a reader who could correct 
“phraynx ” and set right the disorderéd lines on p. 56? Is it too 
much to ask the said reader to correct Ptolomaios and to bring into 
line with it Procope ? The author thanks some friends for helping him 
with his English ; he should rather curse them. Outstanding mistakes 
are the use of “ Arabian " for “ Arabic " and “ hybrid ” for “ native ۰ 
Perhaps this monstrosity started in the idea “ common to the Bantu 
group of languages". The English and the sense of this book are 
often both shocking. “ Words adopted from Arabic share to a great 
extent in the ciroumscription of missing adjectives." One who knows 

German can guess at the meaning. “The change from nama to 
manag is probably due to metathesis.” Metathesis is not a force but 
a process, and this change is obviously an example of it. In the previous 
line manag was spelt differently. There are many more examples of 
bad English and poor sense. The introduction contains wild statements 
such as, ““many of the nautical terms in Swahili emanate from the 
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sailors’ language of Baghdad," and “the fact remains that PWNT 
was pronounced pwani(e) ". Why could not the author use the standard 
phrase “loan word" instead of saying “incorporated ", “ adopted 
word 2” The answer is conceit; this shows itself in the care with 
which he explains away mistakes in the German edition of this book, 
mistakes due to ignorance of elementary facts in Arabic. The author's 
method is illustrated by eleven lines on p. 118; these contain the 
words, “ opine,” ‘‘ probably," “ more probably," and “ very likely  ; 
he makes assumptions and uses them as a base for further dreams 
(cf. p. 23). 

The book ends with a glossary; one assumes that it contains all 
Asiatic loan words except those mentioned in the note. Several words 
in the body of the book are not in the glossary. Let us take a few 
words. Abudu was originally Hebrew! the root is common to the 
Semitic family ; adhima is derived from an Arabic word which does 
not exist and which is provided with an even more impossible plural ; 
ahera is derived from the masculine when it is notorious that it is 
feminine which is used in this sense; akarabu and akrabu, there is 
no attempt to explain why these two words, which have thé same 
pattern in Arabic, are different in Swahili; aqrab is not plural. The 
fun does not begin till he gets to the aitches, when he confuses h, h, 
and h with a sublime contempt for such detail. He cannot even spell 
the Swahili right, e.g. hitari for khitiari. There are notes on the 
derivations of several words, mostly wild. He tries to equate burdani 
with the Arabic buldān; he quotes Turkish in support, ignoring the 
fact that dan is an ablative ending in Turkish. Canon Binns becomes 
the Rev. C. Binns. Jhtimu is derived from the eighth form of the 
Arabic verb on p. 94, but elsewhere it is explained correctly. The 
author does try to find out the rules underlying the changes involved 
in the transfer from Arabic to Swahili, but has to admit exceptions 
(p. 93); the chapter on the verb has its share of bad English, careless 
phrasing, slovenly printing, and mistakes in Arabic. 

One queer idea is that slavery is not a primitive institution in 
Africa (p. 118) ; doti, a cotton cloth, is probably the Hindustani dhoti, 
loin-cloth, which is made of cotton. There are eight misprints on 
` p. 158 of the glossary. 

Jana is said to come from Arabie, whereas it is from Persian ; 
some words, which are said to be Arabic, do not exist, to the best of 
my knowledge. The book is wordy ; even the title could be cut down 
to “ Oriental Loan Words in Swahili". The paragraphs are numbered 
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throughout and are referred to by number (the references are not 
always right); the numbers should be put at the top of the page or 
in the margin to facilitate reference. 

A. S. T. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE POLIOY AND THE LIBERAL SPIRIT. (Phelps- 
Stokes Lectures, delivered before the University of Capetown, 
May, 1939.) By R. F. Aurren HoxmNLÉ, M.A., B.Sc. (Oxon.). 
South Africa: Lovedale Press, 1939. 


In the tangled network of race relations in South Africa it is rare 
to find an analysis of racial policy which is at the same time impartial, 
well informed, and related to possible action. This unique combination 
has, however, been achieved, as readers of this book will agree, 
Professor Hoernlé has brought to the task his detachment as a 
philosopher, his long experience as a resident in South Africa, and 
his active participation in racial problems as President of the Institute 
of Race Relations. Of the four lectures which form this book the first 
two are an analysis of the present race relations in South Africa, 
illustrating the technique of domination and the spirit of trusteeship. 
The third is an exposé of the liberal spirit in a race-ridden world— 
an incursion into the realm of philosophical thinking, where cherished 
prejudices and inclinations have to give way before the clear light of 
reason. The last lectrre is a challenge to “liberals” to formulate 
a long term as well as a short term Native policy which can be realizable 
in practice. 

One of the practical problems discussed by Professor Hoernlé 
which is, or should be, of practical interest in Great Britain is the 
relation of cultural progress to social and economic progress among 
the Bantu peoples in South Africa. It concerns us at home because 
it is inherent in any conception of trusteeship for the so-called “ back- 
ward” races. The development of African culture, in language, art, 
and literature, and the simultaneous teaching of Western culture, are 
part of the task of the trustees. Africans, it is acknowledged, must be 
trained to preserve and develop the best in their own cultural tradition. 
But, as Professor Hoernlé points out clearly, without a parallel advance 
in economic prosperity, who is going to support and foster African 
culture ? Speaking of the South African Natives who have: had: pro- 
fessional training, he says, “ This handful of professionally qualified 
Natives must be looked upon as the pioneers of a movement which is 
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held back, not by lack of intrinsic intellectual ability, but by poverty 
which makes it impossible for Native parents to pay for a long 
expensive training even when their children possess the requisite 
ability; and by lack of opportunity for earning a living when the 
child has been equipped with professional qualifications." 

Readers will value this book because it puts together for them 
the salient facts and problems of race relations in South Africa. They 
will also be grateful to Professor Hoernlé for stimulating them to 
think out racial problems and Native progress in other areas in which 
Great Britain is more closely concerned. His analysis of the con- 
nection between the demand for Native labour in white enterprises 
and the backwardness of Native Reserves is applicable to other areas 
. in Africa, and his searching questions on trusteeship are relevant 
to British policy particularly at this time. 

MARGARET READ. 


Text Book or LAMBA GRAMMAR. By CLEMENT M. Dore, M.A., 
D.Litt. Johannesburg, 1938. pp. 484. 


This is a very full study of the Lamba language, which, as the 
author points out, could be used with advantage in studying Bemba 
as well. The language is analysed according to the author's scheme 
for the analysis of Bantu languages—already made known in his 
Text-book of Zulu Grammar and his Bantu Linguistic Terminology. 
The main features discussed are Phonetics, Grammar, Classification 
of formatives, and Syntax; and examples are copious. As in his 
previous works, six basic parts of speech are recognized: Substantive, 
Qualificative, Predicative, Descriptive, Conjunction, and Interjection 
(including imperative), while his formatives are: roots, stems, class 
prefixes, concords, suffixes, verbal auxiliaries, prefixal formatives, 
na-, and enclitics. This is the second big grammatical study to be 
published in this scheme, and its reception will be interesting. 

' The orthography and word-division used are those now accepted 
by the missionaries working in Lambaland, the author, explains. 
It is a pity that he was unable to persuade his colleagues: to accept 
the letter.v (already accepted in Shona and elsewhere) instead of the 
diacritic letter w. It is interesting to notice that the principle of 
determining word-division by the purely phonetic criterion of presence 
of stress is still adhered to in spite of vigorous criticism in the past. 
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Long vowels are indicated by overlining rather than by doubling the 
letter. 

The book is well got up by a “ replika process’, reproducing the 
typed manuscript. This reduces the cost of such books considerably, 
but the general appearance is slightly marred by the fact that the 
author's typewriter was obviously deficient in the letters €, 9, e, and n, 
which had to be added by hand. Another point for those who propose 
publishing in this style is to make sure that all the letters of the 


typewriter are well cleaned beforehand. 
A. N. TUCKER. 


THE SILAPPADIKARAM. Translated by V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. 
Madras : Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1939. 


By his translation of the Silappadikäram Mr. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar makes accessible to scholars, whose knowledge of Tamil is 
insufficient for the study of this difficult classic in the original, a poem 
which is one of the most valuable pieces of early Tamil literature for 
the information that can be derived from it concerning the develop- 
ment of Tamil culture. The Silappadiküram is composed partly in 
verse and partly in a kind of poetic prose. But no attempt has been 
made to reproduce in translation the poetic quality of the original. 
Mr. Dikshitar very wisely has contented himself with a prose render- 
ing, for even if the ahaval metre might be successfully rendered in 
blank verse the exquisite beauty of the lyrics is beyond reproduction. 
The translation is based on the edition of the text prepared by the 
veteran scholar Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. To the translation are 
appended a number of valuable footnotes. 

In Mr. Dikshitar’s opinion the poem was written by Ilango-adigal, 
younger brother of the Céra King Senguttuvan, not many years after 
the accession of Gajabahu to the throne of Ceylon in A.p. 171. The 
poem represents Gajabahu as present at the consecration of the 
shrine of the heroine Kannaki deified by Senguttuvan as Pattini 
Devi. Mr. Dikshitar at one point, page 16, writes as if the Gajabahu 
synchronism fixed the date of the composition of the poem ; though 
in fact it fixes only a date before which it cannot have been composed. 
In connection with the question of the date of the poem Mr. Dikshitar 
also examines the statements of the fifteenth century commentator, 
Adiyarkkunallar, as to the date of the departure of Kovalan and 
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Kannaki from Puhar and the astronomical condition prevailing on 
that morning, and calculates that these data indicate the year A.D. 174. 
On the assumption that the story of Kóvalan and Kannaki is historical, 
and that Adiyarkkunallar had authentic information, both very 
doubtful assumptions, Mr. Dikshitar’s argument would still, as in the 
case of the Gajabahu synchronism, give only a terminus a quo for the 
composition of the poem. In further support of his early dating of 
the poem, Mr. Dikshitar claims that the vocabulary of the poem, 
the comparatively small intermingling of Sanskrit words, shows that 
“ the author of the poem lived centuries before the authors of the 
Tevaram and Divyappirabandam ". This is a line of argument that 
would repay more comprehensive treatment. 

In his introduction Mr. Dikshitar has analysed the political, social, 
and religious life that is depicted in the poem. The poem reflects a 
time when the Vedic gods had reached South India, when Siva and 
Visnu had already risen to prominence, when in polite society marriage 
was celebrated with Vedic fire-rites, a time in fact when Dravidian 
culture had already been much affected by Aryan influence. But it 
is a time before the persecution of Buddhism and’ the development 
of strong sectarian rivalry between Saivas and Vaisnavas. One feature 
of the time Mr. Dikshitar has not noted, though =+tends to support 
an early date for the poem. It is a time when, as the poet’s treatment 
of his theme indicates, in South India the belief in samsära and karma 
still needed advocacy. Scattered throughout the poem there are 
many relics from the dim dark past, primitive phases of religious belief 
and practice that were ancient then and yet still live to-day among 
the village folk ; and romantic legends of conquest that may contain 
grains of historical fact. 

By this translation Mr. Dikshitar has certainly earned the gratitude 
of all interested in the history of South Indian culture, to whom by 
reason of the difficulty of the language Tamil classics are closed, or 
but very partially opened, books. It is to be hoped that he will feel 
encouraged to persevere in this good work, and find his reward in 
securing for Tamil literature, and the culture of which it is a part, the 
more general appreciation that it deserves. 


G. M. 
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History or Kanavs TO THE MOSLEM CONQUEST. By Rama SHANKAR 
TRIPATHI. pp. xx, 422. Benares: Indian Book Shop, 1937. 
7 rupees (15s.). 

This work by a promising young historian is based on the thesis 
which gained him the Ph.D. of London some years ago, and traces 
the long and glorious history of Kanyakubja from legendary times 
down to the Muslim conquest. The Introduction deals with the 
geography, history of the names of Kanauj, and its place in early 
legend. Its history proper begins with the Maukharis, when with the 
decline of the Guptas Kanauj began to take the place of Magadha. 
The golden age, however, was that of Harsha; and Dr. Tripathi treats 
at length of the place of this great ruler in history, religion, politics, 
and literature. The study of Harshavardhana and his work is one of 
the most important sections in the book. The obscure period that 
followed is next studied, and in conclusion we have the revival under 
the great Pratihäras and the decline under the Gahadavalas, leading 
to the final collapse and disappearance of Kanauj as a political entity 
before the Muslims. In addition to the political history we have 
chapters on administrative, religious, and social conditions in Kanauj, 
and there are valuable tables of inscriptions, pedigrees, etc. 
Dr. Tripathi’s treatment of his subject is full and critical, and he has 
given us a contribution to the medieval history of his native land 
which is likely to be the standard one until our sources are unexpectedly 
increased. The book is well written, has an excellent index, is nicely 
printed, and is pleasing to handle; it has been produced in a manner 


worthy of its merits. 
J. ALLAN. 


AFTER THE REFORMS: COMMUNAL VERSUS DEMOCRATIO PSYCHOLOGY.. 
By R. S. VATDYANATHA Ayyar. South India: Maheswari 
Publishing House, 1939. 12 annas. 


In this pamphlet Mr. Ayyar, who quotes liberally from the works 
of Mr. Leonard Woolf and Professor H. J. Laski, seeks to reveal and - 
explain the conflicts in India between Democracy, Communalism, 
. Feudal Autocracy, and Imperialism. After much meandering he 
concludes. that an All-India Federation is inevitable, and therefore ` 
` calls on all parties in India forthwith to co-operate in making a success 
‘of the Federal scheme. 

C. H. Parres. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NUTRITION IN INDIA. By N. GANGULEE. pp. viii, 79. 
Oxford University Press. 


Comprehensive bibliographies dealing with special subjects are of 
genuine value to the research student. Dr. Gangulee’s compilation 
in addition will be of service to India’s social workers and, we hope. 
politicians, too. 

The first section deals with general works on nutrition ; the second 
with books relating nutrition to national health; the third with diet 
surveys, the fourth and fifth with Indian foodstuffs and their analyses. 
Then follow sections on various deficiency discases, on the sources of 
India’s food supply, on famine and famine foods and the influence 
of economic factors and social prejudices on nutrition. 

Dr. Gangulee is to be praised for his efforts, of which his books 
are only part, to disseminate and popularize in India the principles 
to be followed in the provision and choice of food. 


C. H. P. 


Tur RISE AND GROWTH or THE CONGRESS. Bv C. F. ANDREWS and 
GIRIJA MooKERJEE. pp. 304. George Allen and Unwin, 1938. 
Ts. 6d. 

INDIAN Pozrrics SINCE THE Murmwy. By C. Y. CHINTAMANI. pp. 232. 
George Allen and Unwin, 1940. 7s. 64. 


These two volumes are complementary and it is convenient to 
review them together. Both are intended for the general public. 
especially in the West; the former being a popular account of the 
rise and growth of the All-India National Congress up to 1920; the 
latter a brief survey of the development of Indian public life, political 
ideas, and institutions between 1858 and 1935. 

The volume on the Congress has suffered from joint authorship : 
it is loosely planned, unevenly written, and much of the material 
has been thrown together in haste. Throughout the authors have 
relied on extensive quotation for support rather than illumination. 
Sir Yajneswara Chintamanis book, on the other hand, is coherent 
and his lucid style and apt quotation lend interest to his narrative. 

The authors of both works are evidently idealists, and at the 
same time generous to a fault, especially in their judgment of Indian 
politicians. Even so one fact stands out from their accounts —that 
Indian politicians, whether members of Congress or not, have failed 
to see the Indian political problem steadily and as a whole; they 
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have shown too much interest in the distribution and use of the 
power that is to be wrested from the hands of the British, too little 
in working for and winning Swaraj. For the most part, and this is 
particularly true of the last few years, they have been political 
opportunists, disdaining to follow the fine examples of Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Gokhale. 

These two books will not increase the respect of the British for 
India’s leaders, but they will show that during the last century and 
through the efforts of a small number of public-spirited men, both 
Indian and British, the notion of progressive change has been firmly 
implanted in the mind of educated India. Moreover, by elucidating 
India’s political problems they serve to promote friendship and 
understanding between India and Britain. The continued publication 
of books on India by Messrs. Allen and Unwin is playing an important 


part in this development. 
C. H. P. 


LITERAOY IN INDIA. By R. V. PARULEKAR. pp. 181. Macmillan and Co., 
1939. 28. 9d. 


This small but important book contains an impassioned plea for 
a nation-wide drive for the early liquidation of mass illiteracy in 
India. 

In a country whose leaders have chosen the democratic form of 
government as their political goal, the adult population must be 
enabled to take an interest in public affairs. Despite certain extenuating 
circumstances, such as the abnormally high birth and death rates, 
the percentage of literacy in India (not more than sixteen in 1931) 
is very low, and its growth alarmingly tardy. In the last twenty years 
great strides towards mass literacy have been taken in Russia and 
China, and in a generation 50 per cent literacy has been achieved in 
the Philippines. What has been done in these countries can be done 
in India. 

The fundamental problem is that of finance and whilst this war 
lasts it is unlikely that more money can be appropriated for education 
in India. Nevertheless, as Mr. Parulekar points out, within the present 
framework and with existing facilities much can be done. He attacks 
the view accepted in Indian educational circles that a minimum course 
of four years is necessary to make the pupil literate, and refers for 
illustration and support to the undoubted success achieved by the 
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three-class system in the Dutch East Indies, Burma, and Indo-China. 
The Indian child, he adds, would gain by beginning his school course 
at the age of seven rather than six as at present, and the money now 
spent on the fourth year course would be better employed in providing 
suitable reading material, a move which would check the tendency 
of the pupil after leaving school to relapse into illiteracy. 

The greatest single item of expenditure in India’s primary schools 
is the pay of the teachers; yet an average of only about twenty-five 
children to each teacher is maintained—one of the lowest proportions in 
the world and an anomaly in a country aiming at mass literacy. This 
number could be doubled without employing more teachers, and 
probably trebled if the double-shift system of classes, as developed and 
used in Ceylon, China, Russia, and Turkey, were generally employed. 
Apparently Bengal has already given a lead in this direction. 

Since 1920 little progress has been made in adult education in 
India, and there can be no doubt that Indian educationalists have 
much to learn from the success of the Chinese Adult Education Move- 
ment. Suffice it to say here that for rapid progress towards mass 
literacy instruction to adults should first be given to the urban 15-25 
age group. 

The author omits to mention the use that might be made of the 
wireless and films, or to suggest that university and high school students 
would serve India better if they devoted their spare time to teaching 
rather than to politics. 

Many will think Mr. Parulekar’s proposals drastic, but the situa- 
tion demands such measures. Not even the present war should be 
made an excuse for delay in their execution. Mr. Parulekar is to be 
congratulated on his comprehensive and bold treatment of a colossal 


problem. 
C. H. Pars. 


THE Munro System oF BRITISH STATESMANSHIP IN INDIA. By K. N. 
VENKATASUBBA SASTRI. pp. Ixix, 349. University of Mysore. 


This volume contains a series of extracts illustrating the work. 
writings, and influence of Sir Thomas Munro in India. It supplements 
the Selections published by Arbuthnot in 1881. 

In his introduction Dr. Venkatasubba Sastri contends that British 
administrators in India may be considered as falling into two groups. 
Ignoring Warren Hastings, he treats Munro as the founder of the 
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first, or “ Liberal School", in which he would also place Bentinck, 
Henry Lawrence, Ripon, and Hardinge. These men, we may say, 
were concerned primarily with the welfare and happiness of the 
people they ruled. The second group, in which appear Cornwallis, 
Wellesley, and Curzon, sought first and foremost efficiency in 
government. I 

The author's thesis is more or less sound, but his development 
of it faulty. No satisfactory analysis of Munro’s political, educational, 
and social ideas is made. Although more than half of the extracts 
demonstrate the important part taken by the London Government 
in the administration of India, no discussion of this is included in 
the introduction. The extracts themselves have a very unequal value, 
and a number, for instance “ Hicky’s petition for financial help", 
might well have been omitted. The odds and ends in the appendixes 
serve no useful purpose. 
C. H. P. 


SHUJA-UD-DAULAH. By ASHIRBADI LAL Srivastava. Vol. I. 
pp. vii, 318. Calcutta: The Midland Press. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Srivastava has made a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the life of Shuja-ud-Daulah, Nawab of Oudh. In this, the first of 
two volumes, he traces developments in Oudh from 1754 to 1765, 
describing in detail the causes of Shuja-ud-Daulah’s downfall in 1764, 
and the expansion of British power over the Ganges valley. The story, 
based on primary sources in English, Persian, and Marathi, is not an 
inspiring one, but the author's knowledge and easy style lend interest 
toit. Maintaining a judicial impartiality, he deals faithfully with the 
vices and mistakes of the Nawab, and bears witness to the relative 
directness and force of British policy. We cannot doubt that British 
expansion was justified in that it led to & necessary extension of law 
and order. 

In discussing Shah Alam’s failure to capture Patna and to overrun 
Bihar, the author severely criticizes Sir George Forrest’s conclusion 
that this was attributable to Clive's “‘daring and confidence ". 
Dr. Srivastava contends that even if Clive had not advanced to 
relieve Patna, Shah Alam could not have prolonged the siege. 
Unfortunately in his description of the siege he goes far to destroy 
his own case by stating that “ the besieged were about to give way " 
when they received the welcome news of Clive's approach. 
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It is a pity that the author has given his work the appearance of 
an elementary textbook by inserting innumerable sub-headings ; that 
more care was not exercised in proof reading ; and that the footnotes 
contain so many incomprehensible abbreviations. 


C. H. P. 


THE INDIAN Press. By M. Barns. pp. xv, 491. George Allen 
and Unwin. 21s. 


This, the first informed and detailed survey of the Indian press, 
is a welcome and valuable publication. The book, which is concerned 
almost entirely with newspapers and periodicals in English, is based 
mainly on printed Parliamentary Papers; and for more recent years 
Miss Barns has been able to make use of her own experience of work 
among Indian journalists. 

The author makes a beginning with the early news-writers main- 
tained in the provinces by the Mughal Emperors; then inserting for 
the reader's convenience a chapter on the founding and freeing of 
the press in Britain—which was, in her words, the father of the 
Indian press." She next proceeds directly to a discussion of the 
origin (in the form of Hicky's Gazette of 1780) of the British press in 
Calcutta. Within a few years of that date five English papers were 
being regularly printed in Calcutta, and others at Madras and Bombay. 
All were alike, as Miss Barns contends, in that they paid scant 
attention to India. Their raison d’être was as a vehicle of comment, 
usually libellous and scandalous, on the British administration of 
the day by those who were outside the privileged circle of the East 
India Company's officers. Down to 1799 the story is a repetition of 
clashes between the writers and the Company's Governments, and 
in that year the Governor-General, Wellesley, with his usual insight 
and sound sense, intervened to impose a censorship. This worked 
efficiently and well, and the tone of the press soon showed a marked 
improvement. In August, 1818, Lord Hastings, who had vague 
notions of encouraging non-officials to co-operate zealously with the 
Government, decided to abolish the censorship, and promulgated 
instead a number of proscribed subjects, of which discussion in the 
press was forbidden. In short, he replaced a definite by an indefinite 
rule, and the editors, in particular James Buckingham, took advantage 
of this with the result that they came into frequent and bitter conflict 


with the Government. 
VOL. X. PART 3. 55 
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The author is mistaken in inferring that there was a cleavage of 
opinion on these rules between the Board of Control and Court of 
Directors in London. In fact both the President, George Canning, and 
the Directors were agreed that “ neither the Government, nor the 
public, nor the editors will benefit from the change”. It is true that 
Canning refrained from interfering to restore the censorship, but 
only because he wished to avoid the discussion of so tender a subject 
in Parliament. In his view it was better that in England “ sleeping 
dogs should lie ”. 

In discussing the use of a censorship of the press in India Miss 
Barns does not perhaps pierce to the heart of the matter. Taking 
a democratic standpoint, she deplores the attitude of those who, like 
Munro, thought that a free press in an autocratically controlled state 
was an anachronism. In a constitutionally governed state it is certainly 
desirable that the press should be completely free, but in an autocracy, 
where public opinion cannot be said to exist and the Government 
can be removed only by revolution, a free press will soon create 
disorder. In reference to India, where in the last half-century steps 
have been steadily taken towards a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, it is‘surely logical to maintain that the press should have been 
freed step by step from restrictions. 

Thus Metcalfe’s premature abolition of press restrictions in 1835 
was shown to be a mistake at the time of the Mutiny; and Ripon’s 
hasty repeal of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 weakened the 
foundation of the state by exposing the existing form of government 
to an unnecessary strain before another form could be established. . 
The consequent rapid growth of seditious writing, mainly in the 
vernacular press, led in 1910 to the reimposition of governmental 
control, which was again relaxed in 1922. As one might have fore- 
seen, before a decade had passed the degeneration of the situation 
provoked another crop of Press Acts. To-day, according to Miss 
Barns, the Indian press enjoys “a liberty of expression as com- 
prehensive as that of any other country, though the Central Govern- 
ment possesses wide restrictive powers ”—a state of affairs which 
accords well with the peculiar political position. 

Miss Barns has disentangled the threads of her story with great 
skill. It is, however, unfortunate that the narrative should have been 
so much clogged by the many long quotations, taken mainly from 
printed official documents, which might well have been grouped in 
an appendix. Incidentally, two extremely useful lists are included 
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in the appendixes ; the first of Indian newspapers preserved in India 
and Britain ; the second analysing contemporary newspapers published 
in India. 

C. H. Pars. 


THE PROBLEM or MINORITIES OR COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION IN 
Isoa. By K. B. KRISHNA. pp. 359. George Allen and Unwin, 
1939. 15s. 


Dr. Krishna has assembled a large body of material on this subject, 
but his treatment of it is so involved that it is difficult to follow the 
main argument. So far as we can judge, he believes that communal 
dissensions in India were created in 1909 by Minto, the Governor- 
General, and thenceforth deliberately and persistently fostered by 
the British Government. Political progress in India, he maintains, is 
impossible unless communal representation is abolished and “a 
common electoral roll on an equal franchise between the communities "' 
established. 

It is obvious that the Government of India has from time to time 
balanced the various Indian interests against each other. That was 
inevitable. Equally obvious is it that the solution to this problem 
rests in the hands of the leaders of those interests. 

Although the author asserts that he is seeking to promote the 
formation of a ‘‘ United Indian National Front” against British 
Imperialism, the spirit in which he has treated his subject will hinder 
rather than help him. 

C. H. P. 


Ixpi4s Terumo MILLIONS. By Gyan CHAND. pp. xiii, 374. 
George Allen and Unwin, 1939. 12s. 6d. 


In a book primarily addressed to India’s politicians, Professor 
Gyan Chand sets out to prove that an economic revolution and a 
reduction of population in India are urgent necessities. He first 
examines carefully the rate of growth of India’s population, showing 
a healthy scepticism of the dependability of the statistics generally 
accepted by writers on this subject; and concludes that the present 
tate threatens the stability of the state. Incidentally he points out 
that this rate of increase is not without precedent, for it is actually 
smaller proportionally than in nineteenth century England. 

Briefly, Professor Gyan Chand’s argument runs as follows. The 
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smallness of agricultural holdings in India and the semi-starved 
condition of some two-thirds of the people provide a striking index of 
over-population. To ease the position India’s agricultural resources 
must be greatly increased, and nothing short of an economic revolution 
will suffice. But this, he maintains, is impossible without a previous 
political revolution, including the expulsion of the British Government. 
Since this cannot quickly be achieved, he suggests that India’s leaders 
should forthwith adopt an interim economic policy calculated to 
increase the purchasing power and to win the support of the masses. 
In addition, Professor Gyan Chand appeals to all Indian political 
parties to adopt as a maxim of policy the spread of birth-control 
knowledge, which alone can keep India’s population within manageable 
proportions. 
. The author's sincerity is unquestionable, and his conclusion 
(obvious enough to all students of the problem) that an economic 
revolution is India's greatest need must soon be faced by the British 


Government. 
C. H. Purus. 


Burmese BuppmisT Law. By O. H. MoorHaM. pp. xx, 148. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 15s. 


This is a very clear and reliable little guide intended for practising 
lawyers and primarily for those commencing practice, to whom it 
may be unreservedly recommended. The publisher, however, should 
certainly incorporate a slip of addenda et corrigenda embodying the 
modifications necessitated in Mr. Mootham's statement of the law 
by the recent Privy Council decision in Tan Ma Shwe Zin v. Koo Soo 
‘Chong [1940] A.C. 527, 1939 R 548, 1939 A.R. 228. To say this, 
however, is not a criticism of Mr. Mootham, for he has accurately 
stated the view of the law generally accepted before that decision, 
which was delivered when his book was already in the Press. 

Academic questions, such as the history and jurisprudence of the 
‘system and its relation to and comparison with other systems, 
Mr. Mootham carefully avoids; but there are many such questions 
of great interest in connection with Burmese Buddhist Law; and 
those who feel inclined to investigate them might do worse than begin 
with this admirably clear statement of the law as it is understood to 
be at the present day. The principal academic interest, perhaps, 
is that of a system which during all its history has never had any 
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other basis than volksgeist ; a system whose authoritative exponents 
at the present day recognize that with the changing civilization of 
` Burma the customary law is also undergoing rapid changes. This is 
to recognize the fluidity of custom to an extent which British judges 
elsewhere would probably regard as dangerous. 

The price (15s.) is likely to prove an obstacle to the book 
obtaining the circulation it deserves. 


S. V. FITZGERALD. 


Tux MARGARY AFFAIR AND THE CHEFOO AGREEMENT. By S. T. WANG. 
pp. ix, 138. Oxford University Press, 1940. 7s. 6d. 


This carefully and closely written thesis has particular interest at 
the present time because it deals with the expedition sent by the 
Government of India in 1876 to explore the possibilities of an overland 
trade route through Upper Burma to Yunnan. 

Despite the known objections of the Chinese Government at 
Peking and the disturbed state of South-West China this expedition 
penetrated by the well-defined route through Bhamo into Yunnan, 
there hoping to meet the British interpreter, Augustus’ Margary, 
who had travelled from Shanghai. Just before contact was established 
Margary was murdered and the expedition attacked. The author 
examines at length whether the outrage was a spontaneous local 
incident or & premeditated official plot, and with undue caution 
finally concludes that the former was probably the case. 

Mr. Wang proceeds to show how the British minister at Peking, 
Sir Thomas Wade, used the threat of reprisals to gain the Chefoo 
Agreement, which opened more Chinese ports, including the Yangtze 
Valley, to the British, and provided for a Chinese Legation in London, 
thereby marking an important stage in China's foreign relations. 

The book would make easier reading had an introduction and 
full conclusion been added. As it is the reader, plunged headlong 
into the complex details of Anglo-Chinese relations, is left somewhat 
bewildered. The author has consulted much original material both 
in English and Chinese, and his bibliography reveals an absurdity 
well known to historians of modern Oriental history—that a student 
can frequently consult unpublished official papers at the Public 
Record Office to which he is refused access at the India Office. 

C. H. P. 
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TALES or 4 LONELY ISLAND. Roruman LEGENDS. Translated by 
C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD, M.A. pp. iv, 127. Published by the 
Australian National Research Council, Sydney. 5s. 


A. M. Hocart in “ Notes on Rotuman Grammar", Journal of 
Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. Ixix, 1918, said that the Rotuman 
language could not be elucidated in all its details without a careful 
examination of collected texts. And now a collection of texts in the 
language has been published, together with & translation of them, 
by one who was a missionary on the Island for ten years; but, alas! 
it has appeared too late for Hocart to write a review. 

The first attempt at a Rotuman grammar was made by Dr. R. H. 
Codrington, Melanesian Languages, pp. 401-8. This was founded on 
information furnished by Dr. Fison, of Fiji, and drawn also from a 
MS. grammar compiled by a local missionary. Codrington was of the 
- opinion that the Rotuman language was Melanesian (MN) rather than 
Polynesian (PN); but the Dutch scholar, Kern, regarded it as PN. 
8. H. Ray, American Anthropologist, vol. 21, No. 4, regarded it as 
a MN language imposed upon a PN base, or vice versa. Perhaps 
now that texts in the language are available, its structure will be 
made clearer, and its affinities settled. 

As Codrington says, the Rotuma personal pronouns are undoubtedly 
MN, and not PN, in that they show a true plural, and not a trial 
number used for a plural, as in PN. There is no sign in the language 
of the PN passive endings, ina, ia, a, fia, gia, mia, etc. The verbal 
negative particle se is MN, as is the genitive particle ne; and the 
use of the locative preposition e, “ at," to denote “ from ”, is typically 
MN. 

However, the verbal-noun suffixes are PN, and there are no verbal 
particles after the MN fashion, except la, which denotes a future. 
The suffix pronouns denoting possession are used only with ‘o, e, 
the two possessive nouns. 

There are four peculiarities in the language which have caused 
difficulty in committing it to writing: (1) the modification of a owing 
to the presence of a succeeding e or i or u, and also of e caused by 
a succeeding t or u (Hocart gives four sounds of a, two of e, three 
of o, and two of u) ; (2) the elision of certain final vowels, which causes 
a “reduction” of the value of certain preceding vowels; (3) the 
presence of a “ break ” in sound (as in Samoan), caused by the dropping 
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of k in certain words; (4) the practice of transposing the last two 
letters of a word, e.g. puer for pure, “ to rule." 

"Mr. Churchward has availed himself of Hocart’s suggested ortho- 
graphy of the language, and of his use of diacritical signs, with certain 
alterations ; and the printed texts, though perhaps somewhat bewilder- 
ing to look at, may be considered to represent more nearly the actual 
speech of the people. They certainly mark the differences in Meaning 
caused, e.g., by the metathesis of the final syllable; and the use of 
the sign ‘, to denote the ‘ break" in sound, both aids correct pro- 
nunciation and also serves to distinguish between homonyms. A MN 
language, Kwara ‘Ac, in the island of Mala, makes quite a habit of 
transposing the two final letters of words, e.g. leak for leka, “ to go” ; 


but the transposition makes no such difference to the sense as occurs i 


in the instances in Rotuma. 

With regard to the existence of the “ break ", Hocart says that 
he was rarely certain of its presence at the beginning of a word, but 
that it was not to be mistaken inside or at the end of a word. One's 
own experience with the Sa‘a and Ulawa languages, Solomon Islands, 
where the “ break ” is much in evidence, is that it is extremely difficult 


to decide with certainty as to the presence of a “ break”? in many, 


cases, and particularly so at the beginning of 8 word. 

In Sa‘a and Ulawa the “ break” is caused by the dropping of g 
(velar fricative), k, t. I have no knowledge of a ‘ break ” occurring 
at the end of a word in MN languages such as both Hocart and 
Churchward show in their orthography in the case of construct words, 
e.g. hoti “ to return ”, ho‘, liu “deep sea”, lr“. But Dr. C. O. Blagden 
informs me that in Malay the “final glottal stop”, or “break”, 
is extremely common, being derived historically from a final (uvular) ۰ 
Codrington, op. cit., p. 332, uses the sign ’ to denote the dropping 
of a final t, but says that the ear is not aware of a sound caused 
thereby. 

There is, of course, no relative pronoun in the language. It is 
really high time the fact was accepted that both MN and PN languages 
have no relative pronouns. The ne quoted by Churchward as a relative 
pronoun is the common MN demonstrative na, ne, which i8 regularly 
used following a noun to give definiteness. The example on p. 6, 
hanuet ne ia noho e “that land he lives there ”, is quite after the MN 
use of ne. This same ne is used in Rotuma as a “ predicative sign", 
just as na is used in MN. 


1 
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The tales themselves comprise both legends and folklore stories, 
with several sky-stories. That of the red-leafed dracaena reminds one 
of the story of Kamakajaku in Codrington’s Melanestan Anthropology, 
p. 365. The story of Mafi and Lu, and their youngest son Moeatiktiki, 
reads like one of the stories of the PN hero Mauitikitiki. 


T WALTER Ivens. 
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Sir Edward Denison Ross 


Edward Denison Ross was born on the 6th June, 1871. His father, 
Dr. A. J. Ross, was Vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney. From Marlborough 
the younger Ross went to University College, London. Already he 
had shown an aptitude for learning languages; but it was at Paris 
and Strassburg, where he went to study Oriental languages, and in 
particular Arabic and Persian, that he laid the foundation of a career 
in which he contributed more perhaps than any other Englishman of 
his generation to the encouragement of Oriental studies in this country. 

From 1896 to 1901 he held the Professorship of Persian at University 
College ; at that time so little regard was paid in London to Oriental 
languages that the stipend of the Chair was no more than that of 
Goldsmith’s Schoolmaster. To this period belong a number of publica- 
tions, including The Early Years of Shah Ismail and The Tarikh-- 
Rashidi, a History of the Moguls of Central Asia. A visit to some of 
the countries described by Mirza Haidar, author of the Tarikh-t- 
Rashidi, produced, in collaboration with his fellow-traveller, the late 
F. H. Skrine, I.C.S., a delightful work, The Heart of Asia. The Life 
and Times of Omar Khayyam signalled the beginning of a lifelong 
interest in that elusive poet. 

In 1901 Ross was appointed Principal of the famous Calcutta 
Madrasah. In 1911 this post was combined with that of Officer in 
Charge of Records of the Government of India and Assistant Secretary 
in the Department of Education. A Fellow of Calcutta University 
and a most active member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, he did 
not confine himself to Islamic studies but gained some acquaintance 
with Sanskrit and Chinese and a more profound knowledge of Tibetan. 
He used the opportunities of his post to edit correspondence with 
Indian Princes carried on in Persian by Clive, Hastings, and other 
Governors of Fort William; and he inspired and superintended the 
cataloguing of the Khuda Baksh Library at Bankipur. At this time, 
too, were prepared A Polyglot Inst of Birds in Turki, Manchu, and 
Chinese ; An Arabic History of Gujarat ; The Poems of the Emperor 
Babur ; The Turki and Persian Divans of Bayram Khan; and Abu 
Turab’s History of Gujarat. Perhaps the most noteworthy work he 
did during this period, although it has not yet seen fruition, arose 
from his constant desire to procure a fuller measure of collaboration 
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between Indian and European scholars. When the late Sir Harcourt 
Butler was Member for Education in the Viceroy’s Council, Ross 
prepared a scheme for setting up an Institute in Calcutta to which it 
was hoped Orientalists, both young and old, would come from Europe 
and America to study and teach in collaboration with their Indian 
colleagues. With the removal of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi 
this scheme was shelved ; but had it been brought into being it would 
have furthered not only Oriental scholarship, but also a fuller under- 
standing between East and West. May it yet come and, when it does, 
` may it be associated with the name of Denison Ross. 

Made a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire in 1912, 
Ross returned to England in 1914 as an Assistant in the Prints and 
Drawing Department of the British Museum. Here it was fitting that, 
himself a one-time traveller in Central Asia, he should have had 
the work of arranging the collections brought back by Sir Aurel Stein. 
During the Great War Ross’s extensive knowledge not only of Oriental 
but also of several of the less well-known European languages found 
practical application in the Postal Censorship and the Department 
of Military Intelligence, for whom he prepared vocabularies in several 
languages. A country, which with its vast responsibilities in the East 
had done so little to encourage study of Eastern languages, was 
fortunate in finding such a one to help it in the time of need. His 
knighthood in 1918 was a well-deserved recognition of his work both 
in India and during the war. 

But while the War was not yet half-way through its course and 
the campaigns of 1917 and 1918 had still to be fought, & scheme, 
long considered and often shelved by successive Governments, at 
last reached fruition, and London, capital of & mighty Eastern and 
African Empire, saw for the first time in June, 1916, the foundation 
within the limits of the City and closely associated with the imperial 
University a School of Oriental Studies. Although it was not till 
1938 that His Majesty in Council approved a change of title to “ The 
School of Oriental and African Studies " the scope of its work had from 
the beginning included Africa. Even now the undertaking so long 
overdue was modest enough with an annual grant from the Treasury, 
after the provision of its building, of only £4,000 ; but the Governing 
Body set up by the Charter made a wise choice in Ross as its first 
Director. When twenty-one years later the day of his retirement 

.came, the income of the School, though still far below its needs, had 
risen to £27,015, the number of its teachers exceeded 100, 
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of whom 43 held permanent posts, and more than 7,000 students 
had passed through its doors. 
The foundation of the School gave its first Director the opportunity 
, of making London the centre of Oriental and African studies in the 
Empire, and Ross rose to the greatness of it. Success depended on 
the assembly of an adequate staff: for this work Ross, with his wide 
and intimate knowledge of the world of Oriental scholarship and his 
flair for picking the right man, had peculiar qualification. A small 
nucleus was found in the holders of a few ill-paid or almost honorary 
posts in Oriental languages existing in other institutions of 
the University, which were transferred to the School, but it lay 
with Ross to find, amidst the overwhelming difficulties of war-time, 
fit holders of the new posts now created. But the work thus successfully 
begun did not stop there. The Director’s own unquenchable enthusiasm 
and his power of inspiring others with enthusiasm for their great task 
made of his staff not a mere collection of individual scholars but a 
body of men and women united in the determination to spread by 
teaching and research knowledge of the languages, laws, history, and 
culture of the Orient and Africa. 

As Director of the School Ross had the immediate supervision of 
its Library and the editorship of the Bulletin. The former, now contain- 
ing over 100,000 volumes, owed both its rapid growth and its acquisition 
of many treasures to his well-informed judgment and wide knowledge 
of Eastern books and bibliography ; the latter he created as a journal 
well deserving the high repute it has gained all over the world. 

In this way Ross became an ambassador of Empire, and outside 
the Eastern and. African members of the British Commonwealth also 
he helped to form bonds of scholarship with other lands: in particular 
his visits to Persia, Turkey, Portugal, and the United States were 
fruitful of connections, the full value of which still remains to be 
Seen. i 

On the Continent, where he was always a welcome visitor, he did 

. much to maintain in the troubled years succeeding the War of 1914-18 
the one unity, that of scholarship, which still existed among its nations, 
until even that too was broken by the brutalities of Nazi and 
Fascist. Then no one threw himself more whole-heartedly into the 
task of trying to mend the broken lives of scholar victims of dictatorial 
tyranny who sought refuge in our country. 

“With the Directorship of the School Ross held also the University 
Chair of Persian from 1916 to 1937. Under his inspiration many 
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Students were attracted to Persian. n his writings, however, he 


. by no means confined himself to the subject of his Chair. For a varied 


literary output during this period continued to bear witness to his 
versatility: Islam; Eastern Art and Literature; Tartkh1-Fakhr 
ud-Din Mubarakshah ; The Persians ; Sir Anthony Sherley ; Dialogues 
in the Eastern Turki Dialect ; Discourse of the Turks by Sir Thomas 
Sherley. His efforts for the Persian Art Exhibition, which helped so 
greatly to its success, produced his popular account of Persian Art. 
He wrote introductions to many books, and contributed articles to 
the Cambridge History of India and other series and to many learned 
journals. As a lecturer he was extraordinarily successful, always 
informative, never dull; and in 1935 the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which for many years he had served as member of Council, Vice- 
President, and Director, awarded him its Gold Medal in recognition 
of his great services to Oriental scholarship. 

For a man of Ross’s energy retirement in 1938, although postponed 
for two years beyond the normal age of 65, was bound to be 
difficult; all the more, on the outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
he felt the irksomeness of unemployment. His appointment in January, 
1940, as head of the British Information Bureau at Istanbul with 
the rank of Counsellor gave him great joy. For it provided him with 
the opportunity of once more serving his country, among a people 
for whom he had always felt much sympathy and with whose late 
great leader, Kemal Atatürk, he had formed a personal acquaintance. 
There he died on the 23rd September, 1940, at the age of 69. 

In 1904 Ross married Dora, daughter of Mr. W. T. Robinson. 
It was a happy marriage. Lady Ross was a woman of many parts, a 
keen wit, and a gracious personality. To her constant care and com- 
panionship her husband owed much. She accompanied him on his 
last journey to Turkey in 1940 and her death in April of that year 
was a blow from which~he never recovered. That he should follow 
her soon was not all tragedy. 

Ross was a man of great parts, and possessed a personality which 
made itself felt in any company in which he found himself. He had 
an exceptional facility for learning languages: indeed the number 
which he knew had become almost legendary. Several he spoke 
fluently and well. Possessed of great humour and wit, he was an 
admirable speaker, shining especially when he spoke impromptu, 
whether in English or a foreign tongue. He had a great kindliness of 
heart ; if he was quick-tempered, his anger, unless aroused by continued 
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injustice or cruelty, was soon past and left no rancour. His colleagues 
will long remember happy times when his wit sparkled and his nature 
expanded in congenial surroundings of the Common Room. He loved 
the good things of life and he loved to see others enjoying them. But 
beyond all his friends will remember him as one who was devoid of 
envy and whose greatest delight was to give a helping hand to others 
on the road to scholarship and learning, and who gained at least as 
much joy from their success as from his own. The School of Oriental 
and African Studies will be associated always with the name of Edward 
Denison Ross. For he was & great man. 


R. L. T. 
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Foreign Influences on Muslim Theology 
By A. S. Trrrron 


A NEW religion has no theology ; that develops later. It is only 
natural that Islam should show some influence of the older 
religions among which it grew up. New ideas came in with converts 
or through talk with men of other faiths. Muslim theology moved in 
a circle, and came back to its starting-point with the same ideas 
deeper and riper. The second and third centuries of the Hijra were 
the formative périod, after which thought degenerated into the splitting 
of hairs. The religious world was di & ferment which threw out many 
strange ideas. Sober thinkers mósth y belonged to the Mu‘tazila, who 
taught the freedom of the humak will to free God from the responsibility 
for sin and evil. Others founds’ solution of this problem in other ways, 
some being forerunners of &l-Ash'ari, who in 300 A.E. deserted the 
Mu‘tazila and used their methods to build up the system of orthodoxy. 
Many of these men were ot Arabs, and their writings have perished ; 
so all that is knowns$frtheir teaching comes from the works of their 
opponents. The earliest of these is Makalat al-islämiyyin by al-Ash‘ari ; 
it is also the most valuable, for it is objective and free from theological 
hatred. The author has done his best to report what these men taught, 
and his education fitted him for this. Later books are not so impartial. 
"Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi (+ 429) calls each deviation from the 
strait path an error. Ibn Hazm (+ 456) is free with abuse for those, 
including al-Ash‘ari, who disagreed with him, and has chapters on 
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the unpleasant doctrines of the various sects. Al-Shahrastani (T 548) 
is restrained ; but there is always the danger that the later writers 
misunderstood their predecessors, or read later ideas into their 
teaching. 

One Mu'tazili work on theology has survived, the Kab al-nasr 
(second half of the third century), a defence of the school against 
Ibn al-Rawandi, who seems to have given up religion altogether. 
Al-Jahiz (T 255), another of the school, was more a man of letters, 
and his voluminous works tell little about theology. The school lived 
on among the Zaidiya of Yemen ; but it is doubtful if Ahmad b. Yahya 
(f 840) knew more about the beginnings of theology than the orthodox 
historians. 

Muslim writers declare that heresies and errors were due to the 
children of captives; and, by an inversion of history, the errors of 
the Jews are ascribed to the same cause. The doctrine of free will is 
attributed to Persian or Christian influence, and a poet, contemporary 
with Muhammad, is said to have learnt it from Hira, in other words, 
from Christians. Some practices were recognized as foreign. A man 
dressed in woollen clothes was told to “ put off his Christianity”; 
and the prohibition of poetry was called “ foreign (or Persian) pietism ". 
Here one may say that the words, “I prefer to have my nostrils filled 
with the smell of a corpse rather than with the scent of women", 
would seem more in place in the life of a hermit in Egypt. Muslims 
made some definite charges. They said that Ma‘bad had the doctrine 
of the Christians, Ibn Karram called God substance like the Christians, 
Ibn Kullab was called & Christian for saying that the word of God 
was God, and those who say that the eternal word inhabits bodies 
while not quitting the essence of God are like the Christians with the 
word indwelling in the Messiah and clothing itself with humanity. 
The Christians said that Mary’s womb contained the word of God ; 
Jahm went further and said that the word was created and dwelt in 
a tree. The Shi‘a say that the imams possess'the books of the prophets, 
the staff of Moses, the seal of Solomon, the shirt of Joseph (the text 
has Abraham), the ark, the tablets of the law, and other things. 

Some doctrines might, have grown up without help from outside. 
The practice of some extremists, the Khawanj, raised the question of 
the religious status of children. Some said they were neutral, neither 
believers nor unbelievers, a position which would have led logically 
to the acceptance of limbo. | 

The influence of Christianity is seen most clearly in heresies. 
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One man taught that Jesus was the first to be created; others said 
that the world has two lords, one eternal who is God, and one created 
who is Jesus. Jesus is the son of God by adoption, not by birth, and 
may cease to be; both are creators, but it was Jesus who created 
Adam in his image, and he will hold the judgment on the last day. 
He was identified with the First Reason; it is he who will be seen in 
heaven, for the sight of God is the sight of the First Reason, and to 
him God said, “I have not created anything fairer than you." Jesus 
was the Reason before he clothed himself in a human body. 

Another heretic called himself the holy spirit, teaching that, when 
God dwells in the temple of a human body, by miraculous power he 
manifests that he is God. He created the contrary to define its opposite. 
He was revealed in Adam and his devil, then in a succession of prophets 
and their devils, and then in Jesus and his devil. One said, “ the spirit 
which is in Jesus is the spirit of God from his essence ” ; and, “ the 
spirit which was in Jesus passed into ‘Ali.” Zain al-‘abidin said, “ The 
Jews loved ‘Uzair and said of him what they said; the Christians 
loved Jesus and said of him what they said; some of our party will 
love us and say of us what the Jews and Christians said of ‘Uzair and 
Jesus; they are not of us and we are not of them.” Al-Rida said, 
“ Mary is from Jesus, Jesus from Mary ; I am from my father and my 
father from me ; I and my father are one thing.” One man taught that 
God was in five persons, in Muhammad, his daughter, her husband, 
and her two sons. One version says that the five are equal, for one 
spirit dwells in them all alike; another says that there is only one 
person, “Ali, for he is the first in dignity. This looks like an attempt 
to improve on Christianity. 

As Islam and Christianity are in many ways much alike, it is not 
surprising that their theologies often agree; frequent agreement in 
detail, which is not essential, suggests that borrowing has taken place. 
To take some ideas which were later branded as heretical : al-Nazzäm 
taught that all things were created at one time and remained in store 
till wanted. Philo taught much the same, saying that the world was 
created in six days, riot because the agent needed time but because 
phenomena need order. Creation was not in time but before it. Some 
fundamentalists taught that the paper on which the word of.God was 
written became eternal; this suggests the influence of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Ibn Karräm said that God has no power over 
bodies and accidents when once he has created them ; John of 
Damascus taught that God created the world and then let it go on by 
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its own momentum. Abu’l-Hudhail was peculiar in his teaching about 
heaven; one version says that in heaven action ceases. This gave 
critics their chance. They pictured a man stretching out one hand to 
pick a fruit and the other to take a cup of wine; then action ceased 
and he remained as if crucified. Others gave a philosophical explana- 
tion and said that, as man’s activity began, so it must end. It is 
more natural to suppose that he wanted to describe a state of perfect 
rest, following Christian ideas, “ when the resurrection takes place 
and all things become unchangeable.” The same idea is found in the 
Theology of Aristotle, “in the upper world the soul has no need to 
speak or act.” 

Ibn Karram held that the word of God as kalam was one, but as 
kawl it was many; John of Damascus distinguished مرف‎ from 
fuara. The Mu'tazila said that this was the best of all possible 
worlds; John says that all is for the best as all is by the providence 
of God. Al-Ka‘bi said that everything is good in some way; John 
said that nothing is naturally bad. Abu *l-Hudhail taught that a 
rational man must know that there is a God ; John assumed that the 
idea of God is innate. Ma‘mar thought that God has no power over 
accidents, therefore none over death; John states that God did not 
make death. Hisham b. al-Hakam taught that God has the perfect 
form, his length, breadth, and depth are all equal; the heavenly city, 
the new Jerusalem, is a cube. Al-Jubbai said that God, when he 
wished to glorify himself, created a glory which was not in a substrate. 
Maimonides said, and the idea is found in Saadya, “ the created light 
which God causes to dwell in a place (or substrate) for glorification.” 
Taken singly these similarities would mean nothing, but their cumula- 
tive weight is considerable. 

Muslim opinions about faith varied. The Kur'àn combines faith 
-with good works, but does not define the connection between them. 
Early definitions call it belief in God, his apostles, and his books ; 
it is the acceptance of a body of truth. The Murji’a—the name means 
either those who refuse to pass judgment on men or those who hope 
that all will be at last reconciled to God—said that faith is belief in 
God with love and submission to him. The Mu'tazila held that all 
men should know God, and so said little about faith, which is usually 
regarded as the sum of good works. Men debated whether it could 
‘increase or decrease ; the common answer was that, if it is only belief, 
it can do neither, but if it includes good works, it can do both.. John 
spoke of a double faith ; it is acceptance of the teaching of the Church 
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and also hope for the fulfilment of God’s promises, the graces of the 
spirit. 

Orthodox Islam teaches that.men will see God in heaven. A man; 
who was seen in a dream, reported that certain men were eating and 
drinking before the throne of God, but he himself, not caring for these 
things, was allowed to gaze upon the face of God. The likeness to 
the beatific vision is remarkable. The distinction between obligatory 
and supererogatory works is common to Islam and Christianity. The 
common view is that only a believer can do good works, Abu ’]-Hudhail 
being the only one to teach the contrary ; this recalls Augustine and 
the splendid vices of the heathen. 

Al-Ash‘ari, the representative of orthodoxy, taught that God is 
the only agent ; he creates the act, the will to do it, and the acquisition 
by which it becomes man’s. John said that none of us can stand up or 
move without God; the choice is ours but the act is completed by 
the help of God. To the Muslim sin is due to the fact that God deserts 
man; John used almost the same word, éyxardAcupis. Good deeds, 
he says, are due to God’s co-operation, though this term is not so 
close to the Muslim expression of the same idea—tawf ik, guidance 
to the right end. The Muslims say that God has willed all that is in 
the world, but that does not mean that he approves of it all. Approval 
rida, is set against will, iräda, or mashi’a. In the same way John opposes 
dvox or paxpobupia to ÜéAnua. Things happen karà ovyxwpnow, 
but only the good is xar’ e08oíav. 

Diràr taught that God has a nature (quiddity) which he alone 
knows. For John of Damascus God is inconceivable and unknown, 
for he is not among,those that are, but is above all, above even 
existence. Ibn al-Ayadi put this clumsily, “ Man is really alive, God 
is alive metaphorically.” Marius Victorinus is as awkward when he 
says that God is above all, not being, but quasi-being. 

The attributes of God appear suddenly in Muslim theology in the 
middle of the second century ;. the doctrine is very like the Christian. 
Epithets like wise, powerftl, merciful, which are so often applied to 
God in the Kur’an, helped the doctrine to grow, though it is doubtful 
if they started it.’ Muslims call the Kur'àn the word of God and 
assume that the word is the Kur’an. John knew that it was a heresy 
to call the Kur’än created, so this particular doctrine is early. Some 
of the Shi‘a said, “ the Kur'àn is neither created nor a creator, but is 
the word of a creator”; this is opposed to the Jewish doctrine of 
the creative word, “thy word completed the work (of creation),” 
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and to the creative Logos of the Christians. These ideas with the 
double meaning of logos, word and reason, helped to form the Muslim 
dogma. John argues that, as the Muslims admit that Jesus Christ is 
the word and spirit of God, the consequence is that Jesus is uncreated 
or that God was without word and spirit. This argument leads directly 
to the uncreated Kur’an. The Jewish belief in the pre-existence of the 
Law probably helped. Some followers of Ibn Karr&m taught that 
God has five powers, two of them being £ n, the consonants of kun (be), 
the creative word, and also will, hearing, and sight. Arius taught that 
wisdom and the Logos inhere inseparably in God, who has created 
‘forces also. In the second century Muslims said that the attributes 
are not God and not not-God. John said that they belong to God 
by nature and are not taken from elsewhere, anticipating the second 
clause of the Muslim formula. The Mu‘tazila, the so-called rationalists 
of Islam, tried to compose an intelligible system and tended to define 
God by negatives. Al-Nazzàm said that the statement “ God is wise ”, 
affirms his being, and adds that he is not ignorant. John said much 
the same. Abu ’]-Hudhail said, “ we speak of different attributes 
because God's being manifests itself in different ways," which recalls 
the words of John, “ the divine being is diversified, appears in different 
forms, because it is exercised on different materials.” 

The lists of attributes given by John and Muslim theologians are 
practically identical. The idea of Abu ’l-Hudhail that the creative 
word is not in a substrate and that of al-Jubbai that the divine will 
is phenomenal acts of will not in a substrate seem to be derived from 
the doctrine of the Logos or that of the demiurge. 

The rationalists argued that the orthodox doctrine of the eternal 
attributes was worse than Christianity, and was indeed crass polytheism. 
Orthodoxy took its stand on the Kur’än, which says that God has 
knowledge and power; probably the book was not the source of the 
idea, but it was a useful stick with which to beat opponents. Some 
of the orthodox would not say that God has life because the Kur’an 
does not say so. In the language of the schools the rationalists denied 
the attributes; what they did deny was that the attributes had a 
being of their own apart from God. 

It is notorious that the founder of Islam owed much to other 
religions ; those who built up its theology were equally in their debt. 





Notes on Anti-Christian Propaganda in the 
Mamluk Empire 


By M. PERLMANN 
I 


die Mamlük empire contributed decisively to the crushing of 
the Copt element in Egypt. Nevertheless, the public offices 
and the offices of the management of the estates of the emirs, were 
full of Coptic scribes, who often drew upon themselves the hatred 
of the population, and became the scapegoats when popular passions 
ran high? The Jihad spirit of the closing stages of the struggle 
against the Crusader and the Mongols also played its part in 
creating agitation against the Christians. It is instructive to 
find that after about 1250 the tide of theological polemical 
literature against Christians and Christianity rose to its highest.? 
These movements were fostered with the express purpose of 
whipping up popular antagonism. Speeches, pamphlets, faiwas 
were used to stir the people in the struggle against the Copts, and 
in particular those holding office.* 
The historians Makrizi and Ibn Taghri Birdi do not mince words 
on the subject, but make open complaint of the Coptic “ domination ۰ 
Of speeches we have two khutbas of the year 700 4.5.5 The brochure 


1 G. Wiet in EI., ii, 996 seq., s.v. ۰ 

* G. Weil, Gesch. d. Abbass., i, 368-9 ; Wiet, Hist. dela nation Eg., iv, 395. Khifat, 
i, 69; Baibars Jàshangir was chief dimmi-baiter in 701 A.R. But a Christian managed 
his affairs. Istaulà ‘ala jami! umirihi, kamā hiya ‘adat mulük misr wa-umara’-ha min 
al atrak fi-l-inkiyad Ui-kuttäbihim min al-kibt. Both Christian Copts and such as 
pretend to be Moslems are referred to. Sometimes, the outbreaks would sweep over 
the other Dimmis (Jews, Karaites), too. In 721, “nothing was said of the Jews” 
(Khit., ii, 516). But Joseph Sambary (wrote in 1673) accuses the Christians of having 
involved the Jews in the calamity of the year 700. '' The accursed Christians were 
too extravagant, used to walk with a proud gait, dress in silk attire . . . ride on 
horseback like the Muslim emirs, passing Azhar on horseback. They also had built 
many churches " (Neubauer, Med. Jew. Chron., 1887, pp. 135-6). 

? Especially on account of the negotiations for a Christian-Mongol alliance. The 
war against the Mongols is jihad (658 m., Sulük, i, 429). In 707 a decree was read in 
Damascus on fighting the Mongols and the Christian scribes. Cat. Leyden, i, 153-4. 

* It remains to connect these outbreaks of the populace with other movements 
of that time, as treated by A. N. Poliak in REZI., viii., 251 ff. It is not clear how he 
arrives at the conclusion (pp. 269 f.) that there were almost no outbreaks against 
minorities. 

5 Zettersteen, Bettrdge z. Gesch. d. Mamlukensultane, pp. 84 seq. 
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of Sa‘id b. Hasan is apparently connected with the events of 721 1 

Probably that is the time of the incisive pamphlet by Ghazi,al Wasiti.* 

Around about the same time faiwas, as well as major works of Ibn 

Taymiya, contributed to the fomentation of hate against Christians. 

The year 740 produced a framed-up trial of Christians in the Mamlük 

state, though not'in Egypt; the charge of incendiarism too was 

brought against them once more, this time in Damascus. The extorted 
“ confession " and a poem describing the event have come down to 

us.4 It is within this compass that we have to place the fatwa of Ibn 
an-Nakkäsh, written in 757/1857, in connection with a wave of 
persecution and the question of demolishing churches. 

' Another tract of the same kind, as yet unpublished, was evidently 

written about that time by Jamal ad-Din Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-. 
Rahim b. al-Hasan al-Umawi al Kurashi al-Asnawi.9 <A review of it 

in connection with the other documents referred to is offered here. 


II 


Born in Asna in 704, in 721 Asnawi came to Cairo, where he lived 
as a proficient student of law and philology. His teacher told him 
that he had never before granted the title of shaykh to one so young.’ 

Asnawi then went in for teaching, e.g. hadit, in several mosques.® 

He is said to have been a very good teacher, and most painstaking 
with beginners; and he was esteemed as a man of noble character. 
Later he became a “ man of the pen", in the administration. He 
served as wakil in the Treasury, then as muhtasib of Cairo.? But after 
some conflict with the vizier, Ibn Kazwina,!? he resigned in 762, after 
which he devoted himself exclusively to teaching and writing. 

We notice that the posts he held were of the kind which demanded 


1 Goldziher, Rev. d. Et. Juives, 30. Weston, JAOS., -24. 

2 Ed. Gottheil, JAOS., 41. 

3 Schreiner, ZDMG., lii, p. 669; REJ., 32, pp. 212 ff.; E. Fritsch, Islam u 
` Christ., pp. 25 ff. ۱ P 

* Cat. Leyden, i, 154-8. i 

* Belin, JA., 1851-2. 

° GAL., ii, 90-1 and suppl.; Sarkis, 445-6. 

7 Suyüti, Bughya, p. 304. 

8 Nujüm, v, 265. On p. 119 we learn that when the emir Shaykhü appointed a 
reader, in 763, he fixed for him a monthly salary of 300 dirhams. 

° Kalk, iv, 36-7; Khit., i, 464, 1. 6; the muhtasib gets 30 dinars a month. The 
Manhal (Wiet, N., 1402) and ‘Aynî (MS. B.M., Add. 22360, f. 845) mention Asnawi's 
work in the dûr aj-jirüz. 1 

10 Nujüm, v, 250 f.; he was in high esteem for “having done relatively little 
injustice ”. Ibn Iyàs, i, 219 f. و‎ Manhal., p. 291. , 
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that the holder be a person of good repute, probity, and possessed 
of sound theological training. It would seem to have been at about 
this time that he became the head of the Sháfi'ites of Egypt. 

He died suddenly on the 28th of Jumada I, in 772 (September, 
1370), at the age of about 68.1 The day of his burial in a turba near 
the .makabir sufiya was a “memorable day”. A lengthy elegy on 
him is quoted by Suyüti? From various sources we have a list of 
his works: casuistic legal works; commentaries on standard books 
oflaw; philology, poetry. Some of them were much in vogue and 
were commented upon a century later. His course on jurisprudence, 
Tamhid fi tanzil al-furü' 'alá-l-usül, was so much appreciated that a 
Hanafite author set out to accomplish something like it for his own 
madhab. One gets the impression, however, of the usual pro- 
duction of text-books and commentaries worked out in the course 
of academic moun? 


IH 


His pamphlet against the Christian scribes is contained in the 
British Museum MS. Or. 11581, fol. 6-14.* The eighteen pages are 
written in a crude hand, with frequent omissions of diacritical 
points, 14-15 cc. The tract is entitled: “ An earnest appeal on the 
employment of the Dimmis," Al-kalimat al-muhimma fi mubasharat 
. ahi ad-dimma.® 

There is no indication as to the date on which the tract was written. 


1 Ibn ‘Imad, Shadarät ad-dahab, vi, 223-4. 

? Husn, i, 242 ff. Here with reference to his native town a jeu de mots occurs 
(p. 244) : wa-baldaiuhu Asa mahallan wa-mahtidan wa-manziluhu fi-L-khuldi asna-l- 
manāzili. 

3 Haji Khalifa, vi, 447. GAL. The MS. of Ibn Kadi Shuhba gives the date of 
the writing of most of his works. 

1 Registered in Steinschneider’s Pol. Lit., n. 82. 

* Another copy is extant in Tunis and is entitled Risäla fi ‘adm istikhdam 
all ad-dimma wa ‘adm tauliyatihim al-muslimin (GAL., Supp. ii, 107). Haji " 
Khalifa quotes the title in a different form (vi, 354): Nagthat üli-al-albab fi 
man“ istikhdäm an-nasara. But he adds that some call it : “ Al-intisarat al Islamiya.” 
Again, Suyüti mentions another title: ar-Riyäsa an-Nüsiriya fi-r-radd ‘ala 
man yu‘aggim ahl ad-dimma wastakhdamahum ala-l-muslimin (Husn, i, 242). 
This rather bewildering variety of titles seems to be as old as the tract itself. At 
any rate, Samhiidi wrote as early as 886 that he had perused the tract which some 
people called IntisGrat, etc., whilst a disciple of the author inscribed it Nasihat; 
etc. Although the author had not cared at all about a title, he nevertheless, after 
having seen the suggested title, approved of it (Fafa al-wafü, i, 466). From Haji 
Khalifa we learn that Suyüti prepared an abridgment of the tract entitled Jahd 
al-Kariha ft tajrid an- Nagiha. 
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The text mentions events of 749. It must then be attributed to 
the last twenty years of the author's life. It seems safe enough to 
assume that it was written within the years 755 and 760, when under 
as-Salih Salih and an-N&sir Hasan there was a violent campaign 
against the Christian scribes. These are also the years during which 
the author was in close touch with public affairs, held public office, 
and in particular had frequent contact with civil servants of the 
Christian faith. 

IV 

Asnawi starts with Kuranic quotations, and cites standard anecdotes 
illustrating the theme, to prove the enmity of the Christians towards 
. the Muslims, and that it is obligatory to reciprocate with like 
sentiments. 

On top of his arguments on the subject of the Dimmis he offers 
a word of advice. He says that it is generally held by all good Muslims 
that the Dimmis should be subject to certain inviolable and irrevocable 
laws. Unfortunately, however, there has of late been a good deal of 
laxity, although the creed of Allah is as firm and strong as ever, and 
the powers that be are doing their utmost to maintain the creed, 
by assisting scholars and laying down courses of study. 

It is this laxity which is accountable for the Dimmis riding on 
horseback, after the manner practised by Muslims. By so doing 
they think to deceive the Muslims, so that they may secure such 
employment as would not be offered to anyone who dared not ride 
after that fashion? But it is unlawful to employ them—that is the 
concensus of opinion amongst Muslims. Moreover, ‘ulama say that 
a dimmi cannot be a sairaft in the treasury, since his evidence cannot 
be accepted on the goodness or badness of a coin; for, if his decision 
was accepted, it would mean admitting the dimmī to some elevation. 
So if a dimmi may not be employed even as a mere technical assistant, 
then how much more unlawful is it to employ him in state service 
contrary to the plain letter of the law? In Egypt this has become 
& veritable plague. 

“Strangely enough, no country, either in the East or West, will 
recognize the appointment of dimmis in the management of the affairs 
of Muslims, Egypt being the only exception. By God, how strange! 
What is wrong with this country, of all Muslim lands? Is it not the 
greatest Muslim country, the richest in population and knowledge ? 


1 E.g. the “ mat an-Nagrüns ” story. 
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Now the employment of unbelievers brings great evils and appalling 
conditions, such as one would not wish for his enemy, much less should 
Muslims wish them to come upon the community of Muhammad. 
The Copts declare that this country stil belongs to them, and that 
the Muslims evicted them from it unlawfully. Then they often steal 
as much as they can from the state treasury, in the belief that they 
are not doing wrong. As to the possibility of confiscation and punish- 
ment, torture, they hold that the chances of these happening to them 
are about equal to that of falling sick; that is to say, sickness does 
sometimes come upon a man, but is not likely to be frequent. 

They wil deposit those funds in churches and monasteries, and 
other such institutions of the unbelievers ; for they hold that so long 
as they, the Copts, are successful they are more entitled to these 
funds than are the Muslims. When they are put to torture they urge 
one another to bear the agony with fortitude, and display steadfastness. 
When they are compelled to pay they bring to light the smallest 
possible sum, hand over a portion of it, and pay some of it away in 
bribes until they are set free. Now, is it right to put in charge 
of public affairs people with such beliefs and capable of such acts ? 
Moreover, they will appropriate much of the property of the Muslims, 
the land which is a source of income to the Sultan, or the fiefs of the 
emirs and the troops, as well as many of the endowments for poor 
Muslims, e.g. the town of Nestru, and others, taking it for themselves, 
their churches, and monasteries despite its being forbidden to transfer 
anything of that kind into their own hands. Whosoever, being able 
to do so, refrains from interfering, thus allowing them to continue 
to steal and to retain all that is in their power, he is responsible for 
it in this world, and will have to render account for it on the day of 
resurrection.” 

This is the first list of accusations :— 

(1) Claiming the land of Egypt as their own ; 

(2) Deceiving the Muslims, their state in the first place ; 

(3) Appropriating lands, even wakf lands, to the benefit of Christian 
owners, private persons, or church bodies. 


The most striking is the first. Can we believe that such a claim, 
even as an argument in a dispute, was made ? Was it openly avowed ? 
This is not the only instance of this claim. There is a story to the 
effect that in the days of the Fatimid caliph al-Amir, the recluse 
ar-Rahib practically became vizier, and on one occasion revealed his 
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thoughts before an audience of officials. The following is the version 
of Kalkashandi :—“ Our labours and the taxes we pay make us the 
owners of this land, which the Muslims took from us by force; 
whatever we do in their despite is but just retaliation for what.they 
have done to us; nay, itis as nothing compared with the death of our 
chiefs and kings, slain in the days of the Muslim conquest. There- 
fore, whatever we appropriate of the wealth of the Muslims, and 
of their kings and caliphs, is no more than our due, since it is 
merely a portion of what is owing to us from them.” | 
Then he recited :— : 

“A noble girl, they robbed her of her mother, and humiliated her 

by treading upon her with their feet ; 

Then they set her up ag a ruler over ‘aa But beware when your 
enemy becomes ruler.” + 


The same note is struck in another work (B.M. Or. 23293) against 
Christian officials 2, where too, as in the fatwa of Ibn al-Nakkash,$ 
the story of the “ accursed monk " is told; his speech is in different 
words but in the same spirit as that of Kalkashandi. 

The verses recur without the story in Ghazi al-Wasiti’s “ Answer 
to the dimmis ”. 4 

We seem to have here a repetition of the assertion ascribed to the 
Copts., The subject was one which caused irritation in medieval Egypt. 
To whom, it was asked, does the country belong? Was it conquered 
or taken over by treaty ? What should be the attitude towards the 
Copts, the aborigines of Egypt ? | 

A Muslim account of Egypt is sure to contain a chapter on the 
question whether the country had been occupied by force or by treaty. 

The Copts were concerned with inventing and circulating stories 
which told in their favour. And we find such stories as early as the 
Stra and Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s History of the Conquest of Egypt. The 
Prophet is said to have urged the Muslims to treat the Copts kindly ; 
for the Muslims would find them of great help against the enemy. 
On his death-bed the Prophet thinks of the Copts, and warns the 

1 Kalk., xiii, 369 f. Wiet, Hist., iv, 262 ff. Lane-Poole, Najah Abū Kanna became 
tax-farmer (dämin) in 1126 and was beaten to death after four years of service. 

* B.M. Or. 23293, fol. 1908. 

3 JA., 1851, p. 461. 

* JA08., 41, pp. 388-457. Here ‘Amr b. al-‘As saw in his dream Christians reading 
the verses. He awoke frightened, and dismissed the Christian scribes.  Góttheil 


remarks on this his translation of the verses: “ I am told these are popular verses 
sung over the wine-cups. The vine is apostrophized as a girl, and sung to as such.” 
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unbelievers that they must not hurt them. The Copts, it is generally 
accepted, are not only dimma but also rahim, kith and kin ; for Isma‘il’s 
mother, Hagar, was an Egyptian; and three prophets, Abraham, 
Joseph, and the Apostle, had Egyptian wives. The conquest was by 
treaty. i 

The enmity evinced towards the Copts is in direct contrast to the 
preceding attitude. It is held that their country is merely an enemy 
territory occupied by a people that can be regarded as slaves, to be 
made use of when-any such are wanted.1 Further, it is asserted that 
the Copts abuse their offices when they want to rid themselves of the 
restrictions imposed on dimmis, or escape from the humiliations cast 

upon them and so raise their own status. They strain themselves to 

' live up to the Muslims. And they even assume a proud bearing. 
All this they achieve by concentrating their ill-gotten wealth into 
their own coffers, and transferring much of it to wakfs of their 
churches. What is most appalling is their general bearing, vengeful 
cynicism towards the Muslim community and its affairs. The same 
points are brought forward in the edict of al-Malik as-Salih Salih 
of 755 A.H. I 

‘Let them not lay hands on the mawät lands of the Muslims 
or any other land, nor lay claim to it for a cell or a church or 
monastery, eto." ۱ 

“They may not buy a Muslim slave, male or female; nor one 
taken prisoner by Muslims; nor one who is of Muslim origin. They 
may not convert a slave to Judaism or Christianity. .. . They may not 
buy any of the imported slaves. . . .” ۳ 

The same issue is discussed in Asnawi’s tract. “ They buy Muslim 
slaves from the Turks and others, make them Christians, and nobody 
can stop them.” 

The author of the above-mentioned tract against the Christian 
scribes thus explains his motives in writing it: — | 

(1) Concern for Muslim property ; 

(2) Devotion to the regime ; 

(3) Indignation on seeing the wealth, the moncy, and estates 
accumulated by these Copts which they acquired as officials, or, 
rather, acquired by abusing their position. 


1 Sira, p. 3: ‘Abd al-Hakam, pp. 2-4, 84-90. The choice is free (89, IL 14-151) : 
to go over to the umma or to become dimma. 
3 Kalk., xiii, 378 seq. Now L. A. Mayer in Sefer Magnes, 1938, pp. 161 seq. 
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It is held to be quite normal that the Christian should hate the 
Muslim, He is always on the look-out for an opportunity to 
betray him. | 

“Employing them in financial affairs means for the Christians 
raising their status, imposing them upon Muslims, upholding them . 
so that they despise the Muslims, and turn the Muslims into servants. . . . 
All that, being the result of their religious hatred, ete.” 

That is the road to treason. Kalkashandi says :— 

“The first qualification of a scribe is Islam . . . so that he may 
be relied upon in what he writes or dictates as well as in what he 
omits ; for he is the organ (lisan) of the Government. . . . So not one 
of the unbelievers should be placed in office; for he will serve as a 
spy to the unbelievers on Muslims to discover their secrets, and in 
this way the enemy will get to know confidential information, e.g. the . 
state of their treasuries, number of troops and men.” 1 

The diploma of appointment of a Syrian patriarch contains a 
warning against harbouring men from abroad, and holding secret 
correspondence with foreign potentates.2 Much earlier, as-Sairafi, 
writing in the time of the crusades, demands: A scribe must be a 
Muslim . . . especially in the present time, so that secrets may not leak 
out, which is a serious danger, for the enemy stands so near.? 

In a violent rhymed sermon of the year 700 the preacher insists :— 

“By God, they are the source of all misfortune and treason. 
It is because of them that strangers beset us. While you are trying 
to destroy the enemy's country, they are building here in safety a 
country of their own. And our major secrets will leak out to the foe 
through them."4 : 

. At times these accusations were accompanied by evidence. 
When in 658 AH. Hulagi’s army took Damascus, the Christians 
rejoiced in his victory. They abused the Muslims, sprinkled them 
and the mosques with wine, and cried that the true faith is 
victorious." Whilst the foreign policy of these scribes contains 
menaces of treachery, their home policy consists in humiliating 
and oppressing the Muslims. They facilitate the erection of a church, 
or remissions in the payment of the poll tax; but when a Muslim 
wishes to erect & mosque, or when a Christian wishes to become a 
Muslim, they raise difficulties. Moslems are compelled to run in their 

1 Kalk., i, 61-2. 1 Ibid., xii, 427. 


3 Kanin diwan ar-rasa’il, pp. 95-6. * Zettersteen, p. 88. 
5 Suluk, 425. 432, Wasita also dwells on the case. 5 Ibid., 151. 
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train, on foot." . The scribes appropriate goods and even estates, and: 
nobody dares to utter a word against them, with the result that the 
Christians can boast of possessing luxuries, palaces, horses, and fine 
clothes., Their contempt for Muslims is so deep-rooted that it is 
patent even in the posterity of those who had embraced Islam. 

Asnawi also holds the Christians responsible for the spread of 
moral laxity, for wine drinking, seduction of Muslim women, etc. 
Their influence starts when they are in the retinue of an, 
emir. They gradually worm their way into his household,’ 
etc. Asnawi tells of a sharif who got into trouble for kissing << 
the hand of a Christian and defended himself by saying: ‘I could / E 
not find any: other way. I had no choice in the matter; for he is ° 
an official in a department where.I had some business to transact. 
My case had been sent on to him, and I had to try and influence him 
in my favour; or he might harm me and my family. I am a poor 
man. I have no resources beyond those that lie in his hands. So I 
did it, out of necessity. My guilt rests upon him who-appointed the 
Christian.’ “ Only a few days later God delivered us, brought us 
the great joy of a decree forbidding their employment.” 

The haughty bearing of a Christian scribe sometimes became the 
pretext.for an anti-Christian agitation, or even state intervention, 
in the form of a renewal of the restrictions laid down for dimmis. 

We have seen, then, that the principal accusations against the 
dimmis were that they were sly, anti-Muslim, treacherous, that they 
accumulated wealth by dishonest practices, and that they demoralized 
the administration of the state and the fiefs. Another accusation 
has already been referred to. And here is what Asnawi has to say 
specifically on it :— 

“This feature has become so appalling an evil that they have the 
effrontery to encroach on the endowments and funds of the mosques . . . 
by prevailing upon people to withhold payment. By their manipula- 
tions they make it appear that certain lands and properties are of 
little or no value; and when they have convinced Muslims of this 
they appropriate the lands and properties. , That is why so many old 
mosques are now fallen into decay. 


1 Zett., p. 88. 3 Khilat, ii, 511. 

3 Strict theologians developed a general aversion and opposition to bowing to 
human beings whatever their position. Goldziher, RHR., 1887, pp. 157 seq. 

4 Khit., i, 90, ll. 6 f., on makr alakbat. 
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“Taking advantage of their connection with the Sultan, the 
emirs, and the administration, they make every effort to have churches 
and monasteries erected, and to restore those that have become 
dilapidated. 

“ Now the land of Egypt was conquered by force by the Com- 
panions of the Prophet; and where conquest by force takes place 
no ancient church can be allowed to remain, to say nothing of the 
restoration of such as have fallen into decay, or the erection 
of new. 

* Great cunning to bring these things to pass has been displayed 
frequently by the officials employed from amongst them, more 
partieularly where the official happened to be an Armenian, recently 
converted to Islam. . .. But consider the character of a man who 
connives at the erection of mo where the enemies of pod: and 
the Apostle will foregather. . . ."! 


V 


Some of the accusations definitely refer to historic events. The 
Christians are notorious for their attempts at incendiarism, e.g. of 
mosques. 

“They ‘display great cunning in their schemes to burn down 
mosques, many of which have been destroyed in this way, and many 
men, women, and children burnt to death.... Many of the 7 
burnt down by them are in ruins to this day.” 

Cases of incendiarism by Christians are then enumerated. Asnawi 
apparently wished to confine himself to those cases which occurred 
during his own lifetime. He does not mention the earlier anti-Christian 
campaigns under the Mamliiks (658, 663, 678, 682, 700),* but starts 
his list with the events of 721, which he may have witnessed when 
he arrived in Cairo, a lad of seventeen. At least he must have heard 
them talked about a few months after they had taken place; for 
the atmosphere was still tense with excitement. Yet already in 700 
the technique of propaganda had been well developed. 

An ambassador from the Maghreb was an amazed witness of a 
Christian official’s insolence. He asked himself: “ How can Muslims 


1 Cf. R. Gottheil, Dhimmis and Moslems in Egypt (Old Test.) and Sem. St. in mem. 
of W. R. Harper, ii, Chicago, 1908); A. S. Tritton, The Caliphs and their non-Moslem 
subjects, ch. iii; M. Schreiner, ZDMG., 45. 

2 Khit., ñ, 497 f.; Suluk, i, 425, 429, 432, 535, 667 f. 
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win a war if at home they have in their midst the infidels at the head 
of the state 2?” This was the origin of an outburst. 

There was a struggle between factions of fukahd. Shaykh Najm 
ad-Di Ahmad b. Rif'a fulminated against churches and synagogues, 
and represented the views of the populace, whilst Ibn Dakik, küdi- 
l-kudat, taking the opposite side, published a fatwa declaring that it 
was unlawful to destroy churches unless and until proof was forth- 
coming that the buildings were post-Islamic.® 

We have two splendid diatribes in rhymed prose against Christians, 
especially officials, which were delivered at that time. They display 
a clever technique of the art of propaganda. They inspire terror with 
their pictures of future punishment; exaggerate grossly the mischief 
they are out to remove; rouse religious fervour to its highest 
pitch, and pile up a terrifying list of accusations of treachery, 
exploitation, and moral depravity. They conclude with a shrill call 
to action :— ` 

“ Who is present let him warn his neighbours and relatives ; 
whòso will heed, let him rouse those who are not present so that 
they pay heed to the Muslim call.” 

Then follows the appeal to mob-passion: “ O God, assist those 
who crush them, and crush those who assist them 1” 

The pamphlets of Sa‘id b. Hasan, a Jewish convert, as also probably 
some fatwas of Ibn Taymiya, treat of those events. 

| Again in 721 there were outbreaks of fire, denunciations, con- 
_fessions, the discovery of a plot by monks and their torture. 
We also obtain a glimpse of what appears to be a genuine popular 
movement which had been in existence for months, with most carefully 
prepared provocations and demonstrations, slogans and calls to direct 
action. Clashes with the police took place, and the authorities were 
stoned, amongst them the Kaf: who was defending the Christians. 
A high official explains that these occurrences were entirely due 
to the hatred of the Christian scribes. The emirs, realizing that the 
tension was running too high, advised that no attempts be made 
to quell the outburst. “It is certainly God's will" The 
Sultan found himself in a dilemma. On the one hand he was 
afraid of antagonizing the masses; on the other he was afraid of 


1 Suluk, 909-12; Quatremére, ii, 2, pp. 177 seq.; Khtt., ii, 498; Kalk., 13, 
pp. 377 f. ` 
۶ Steinschneider, nn. 41, 85, 57d. 
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anarchy. The result was that he decided to leave the Christians to 
the tender mercies of their persecutors for a time.’ 

Another case of incendiarism, says Asnawi, was ORAS in 
Damascus in the year 740. The Christians had set the Umayyad 
“mosque on fire; again they confessed. Asnawi refers to a series of 
fires which demaged a minaret and some of the endowments 
bélonging to the mosque. A Christian confessed under torture, and 
supplied the authorities (under Tankiz) with the material 
that had been searched for. We still have a record of the 
confrontation of that Christian with the notables of his 
community. It is the story of a secret meeting of several 
Christians of the administrations, headed by two monks who 
were expert incendiarists, and who came from Byzantium a little 
while before. A plan of campaign was drawn up. The monks set about 


` 'oarrying them out. They prepared seven bombs (ka‘kat) filled with 


barüda, naphtha, and coal-dust, etc. These they “ planted ”, and a 
series of fires broke, out. Messages were sent, bribes distributed, 
communication with officials of other towns maintained. There is 
also a poem describing the event. Even the texts of the decisions of 
the kddis of Damascus have been handed down to us. They discuss 
whether or no the fires may be regarded as a violation of the “ treaty ” 
which might necessitate its denunciation, and what was the punish- 
ment, fine-or banishment. 

A case of incendiarism also occurred at about the ی‎ of 
‘am al-fanä, the year of extermination, the year of the black death, 749. 
Christians were caught and confessed. But they bribed some of 
the officials, who allowed them to escape, whilst a noble sharif would 
be put to torture on such charges.  . 

On the other hand Asnawi makes no mention of another wave 
of anti-Christian agitation which swept over the state in his own 
time. The last he mentions is that of the year of the black death, 749. 

He omits the events of the fifties of the fourteenth century, with their 
` outstanding incidents in 755 and 759 A.H. 

This fact, joined with the fact that there is much in common 
between the questions raised in those years and the events mentioned 
by Asnawi in his pamphlet, leads us to the conclusion that the 
pamphlet was probably written during the campaign of those years, 


1 Tritton, ch. 4; Wiet, 484 ff. 
3 Cat. Leyden, i, 154-8 ; Zettersteen., 209 ; Weil, i, 361 ff. and 383 ff. ; Ibn Habib, 
Durrat al aslak, Abstracts in Orientalia, ii (Amst., 1848), p. 372. 
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and was one of its products. The course of events, however, does 
not seem to be very clear! Ibn Taghri Birdi has only a few words 
under 753. Ibn Iyas mentions the massacre of Bedouins in 754, 
after which “a fellah was forbidden to ride a horse, or bear 
arms”. And he proceeds to tell of a new decree against dimmis, 
aimed especially against employing them in offices. Kalkashandi 
brings the full text of ag-Salih’s decree of 755 against the employment 
of infidels in the offices either of the government or of the emirs. 
But the older Makrizi mentions, under 755, that large crowds 
delivered a petition about the dimmis. Violence broke out; churches 
were demolished, excepting that of the Venetians. The authorities 
tried to intérvene, but had to withdraw. After this another decree 
was promulgated, which declared that it was not enough for’ a 
Christian to embrace Islam; his whole family had to do likewise ; 
and it was made compulsory for the converts to attend prayers. 
The decree- also changed the former law of inheritance. It laid 
down that a Muslim member of a Christian family, i.e. a recent convert, 
should not forfeit his portion, and where there was no heir the treasury 
and not the dimmī community was entitled to the inheritance.? 

In another passage Makrizi states :— 

“ The Muslims agitated against the Christians. Lists were drawn 
up of those lands in Egypt which had become wakf of Christian 
churches and monasteries. The scribes of the emirs were obliged to 
supply those lists to the dîwan al-akbäs. When they were completed, 
“ley comprised 25,000 faddan, all church and monastery endowments. 
These were offered to the higher emirs who managed the affairs in 
the days of al-malik ag-Salih Salih; that is to Shaykhü al ‘Umari, 
Sarghitmish, and Taz. It was decided that those estates should be 
granted to the emirs in addition to their fiefs. And the Christians 
were humiliated, as was but fitting. Several of their churches were 
demolished.” “Ayni knows of the general decree against employment 
of infidels (mubashara) in Rejeb 755. 

In these passages we find mentioned the date 755 and the name 
of as-Sälih. IEN . ۱ 

_ But Ibn Tyas gives a similar account of the confiscation of church 
estates under 759. Memoranda were submitted to the emir Sarghitmish 


1 Nujüm, v, 133; Ibn Tyas, i, 200 f.; Kalk., xiii, 378; Quatremére, Mémoires, 
ii, 254. 
۶ Schreiner, REJ., 29. 
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by the dîwan al-ahbas, stating the value of the churches and monasteries, 
and it was found that there were 25,000 faddan in. Christian hands. 
On learning this Sarghitmish flew into a rage. He went up to the 
citadel to consult with the sultan (al-malik an-Nasir Hasan II, 1354- 
1361), who decreed that this land be taken from the Christians. He: 
also drew up murabba‘at bestowing the Christian lands upon the 
emirs, in addition to their fiefs. Steps were taken to counteract 
the evil influence of the Christians’ morals on the Muslims. The solemn: 
affirmation of the restrictions, published by Gottheil, is dated 752. 

Connected with the events of 754 there is the story of the strange 
fate of a Karaite private secretary of Damascus, who was forced to 
embrace Islam and undertake the pilgrimage. ۰ He told of the vicissi- 
tudes of his life in Hebrew poems.* 

Lastly, the fatwa of an-Nakkäsh against the Christians was written 
in 759/1357-8, Its essential points are: Muslims cannot offer to 
unbelievers either friendship (waläya) or offices (wilaya); Muslims 
can have no other feeling but hatred for unbelievers 

Here, too, we learn of another factor which served to fan the 
wrath of the fukahä against the Christians; it is that the Franks 
who had come to live in Egypt for business reasons had formed 
themselves into a community which could not be treated on the 
same level as the native Christian community. They came under 
treaty and did not pay the poll-tax ; “ their women were considered 
as being like ours,” etc. But an aman cannot be issued for a period 
beyond one year. 

Thus it will appear that there was a series of restrictive measures, 
some of them new (confiscation of church lands, the imposition of the | 
Muslim laws of inheritance) in the fifties of the eighth century A.B. ; 
and that we still possess some of the literature to which these restrictive 
measures gave occasion, amongst them—probably—Asnawi’s pamphlet. . 


VI 

Asnawi also refers to a Christian plot to blow up Muhammed’s 
tomb in Medina. 

One night, in a restless sleep, the sultan Nar ad-Din saw in a 
vision the Prophet pointing to two brown men. This dream was 
repeated three times. The sultan consulted with the vizier J amal 
ad-Din al-Mausili, who interpreted the dream as meaning that the 


1 J. Mann, Texts and Studies, ii, 201 seq. 
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sultan should go to Medina. They set out together, and when they 
arrived the prince made it known that he would distribute moncy. 
But the men whom he had seen in the dream did not appear, nor had 
he any further inspiration. He then insisted that every inhabitant 
of the city should come up before him. At last he discovered that there 
were two men who had failed to show themselves ; they explained that 
they were not in need of assistance, but themselves distributed large 
sums of money in alms. 

The two men, rich pilgrims from the Maghreb, were brought before 
the sultan. He instantly recognized them, nor was he misled by the 
fact that they were held in high esteem. He visited their house, 
which was near the tomb, and there he discovered many books (on 
explosives ? fi-r-rak@ ik), and after further search, he discovered a 
secret place under a rug. 

The two Maghrebites were beaten until they confessed that they 
had come to the city as Christian emissaries to accomplish a terrible 
plan. 

On hearing the confession the sultan realized how great had 
been the danger which threatened Islam; and he wept and ordered 
the two men to be beheaded. He then forbade the employment of 
Christians in state service in Syria, Egypt, and Diyürbakr. 

This story, a kind of “ Protocols of the Elders of Zion", was 
widely diffused. Samhüdi, in his [History of Medina, quotes it from 
Asnawi's pamphlet, but has had it from other sources, too, with some 
variations, as well as the date 557. 

But Samhüdi expressed some doubts regarding its authenticity. 
“ But, strangely, I have not come across this story, although it is 
of a very serious character, in the works of Nir ad-Din’s biographers.” 
And he knew of other stories reminiscent of this one, which seemed 
to him to be spurious. 

Some restoration work was carried out in 557/1162 by Nir ad-Din, 
and around the story of this work, on the pattern of the Christian 
incendiarism, that other story seems to have been woven. 

Asnawi quotes the case of Saladin. Under the pressure of cireum- 
stances he decided to discontinue employing Christians. but to 
continue, at least temporarily, to raise funds by mukūs, unlawful 
taxation. But kadi Muhyi ad-Din b. az-Zangi advised the abolition 


1 Yalbugà as-Sälimi (d. 811) once told Makrizi that as vizier, he knew that 
through muküs the Copts rob Egypt of seventy thousand dihams daily. 
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of the muküs, saying that God would help the believers. His advice 
was accepted and God helped them and the true faith prevailed. 
Wasiti condemns the official as a parasite. The manipulations 
(istilah) of the Christian clerk make it impossible for others than 
himself to follow the records, and make it necessary to retain him.! 


VII 


As the pressure that was brought to bear upon them was intensified; 
more and more Copts embraced Islam. But far from solving the 
problem this conversion created a new one, itself a burning question— 
a hotbed of suspicion, distrust, and mockery. As a rule, the Muslim 
Copt still adhered closely to his own people, and in many ways kept 
apart from the Muslims; whilst to the Muslim he remained what 
he had been, “ al-kibti al-misri ” ; for the change had been imposed 
upon him from without, and had in it little of personal conviction.? 

The Muslim Copt was, in the eyes of the Muslims, a representative 
of the hated brain-trust which aimed at keeping the country in the 
hollow of its hand. Islam was utilized as a means to that end and was 
nothing but hypocrisy. 

It was usual for one member only of a family to embrace Islam ; 
the others remained Christians. It rarely happened that he severed 
his connection with Christians and became a good Muslim.? It is only 
external pressure, laws prohibiting the employment of Christians, and 
the lust for power which will force a Copt to embrace Islam.^ And 
such are more antagonistic towards Muslims than are the other Copts. 
“The contemptible amongst them, thanks to his having turned 
Muslim, would with malice humiliate the Muslims to an extent 
impossible to him whilst he was a Christian. Indeed, as one wrote :— 

“ The unbelievers turned Muslim at the point of the sword 
“Tf left alone they are transgressors. 

“They saved their skin and goods ; 

“ They are safe, Salimün, but no muslimün." 5 

The tract against the employment of dimmis which has been 
referred to elsewhere, has a chapter “Concerning the reason why, " 


^ Polisk, REI., 1038. 3 Cf. Nujüm, vii, 269; vi, 893. ç 

? The story might have arisen under the impression made by the schemes of 
Renaud de Chatillon to strike at Medina( 578/1183), thwarted by al-‘Adil, Saladin's 
brother. Of. Wiet, Hist, 323-4; Abū Shima, ii, 35 ff; Samhüdi, i, 466-472, 

^ Sulük, 011: bhirgan minhum ‘ala baka’i riyasatihim. ` 

5 Khit., ij, 498. 
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if one of them happens to embrace Islam, he becomes still baser 
than he was before, more treacherous, more unreliable, and more 
insolent ".. If he is in straits he repeats the creed. He goes home 
to his faniily, and explains away what he has done. 

This is meat for the preacher. 

“ Now look at those who embraced Islam, inquire. 

“Do you find them any one of them in any mosque ? 

“People do not talk of them, but just remain silent. 

“Tf you say they became Muslims—where is the fruit of their 
Islam ? 

“ Has any of them gone in pilgrimage to the holy house of God ? 

“ Has any of them a pilgrim’s cloak? . 

“ Has any of them been proved to fast in Ramadan ? 

“ Has any of them entered a mosque to join behind the imam ? 

“ Or else—you Bay they are nob Muslims. Then BRA is poll-tax 
not exacted 

“ From them, humiliation not imposed on them ? 1 

But who is responsible for the high place these Christian scribes 
occupy ? The authorities. Therefore, it is but logical that the attack 
be turned against them. And that is actually what took place. 

Sometimes the attack is vague and is aimed at the indifference of 
Muslims in general. 

“ What is this weakness which has affected Islam? Should the 
enemies of God and of the Apostle be allowed tó rule the people ? ” 
. Therefore the people must be roused out of their slumber, to 
stand up against the enemy of God. “Why do our theologians 
` remain silent on that subject, our rulers inert?’ And this 
at a time when Muslims have become a mere rabble of 
servitors, and eat forbidden food. The authorities tried to 
defend themselves. ,It is not our fault; for we found the 
Christians in the offices where they have been for generations. 
Kalkashandi knew of this plea, and knew also that Hilal ag-Sabi 
was generally held up as the example of an excellent non-Muslim 
scribe. He explains this by stating in what way as-Sabi differed from 
others. He came of a group that was small in number, devoid of 
fame and state, were lacking in fighters against Islam, and had 
no government to which they might be qs to the detriment 
of Islam? 


_ 1 Zett., 90 f. . .* i, 63, quA Abü-l-Fadl as-Süri. 
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Asnawi discloses the weakness of the argument. He says :—’ 

““ Whosoever is capable of removing the evil must not shirk, and 
say: ‘So it was before me, former generations tired of it.. The con- 
sensus of Islam and the clear text of the Holy Book prove that this 
excuse will be of no avail.’ Subterfuge will not work. Punishment 
is inevitable. ‘ Of what use is it to the poor man, in whose power it 
hes to put an end to the evil, if on the day of resurrection his torment 
will be shared by someone else?’ ‘ Acceptance of the employment 
of the Christian is acceptance of their deeds.’ The sages have said : 
* Acceptance of unbelief is in itself unbelief.’ ۳ 


VIII 


The power of the Copts as a community was crushed; but the 
individual Coptic official still remained a common figure. 

New exactions were imposed in 792. In 815 the poll-tax had to: 
be paid in person under conditions of subjection and humiliation. 

Half a century after the death of Asnawi, in 822, the Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia was accused of oppressing its Muslim subjects. 
In connection with this accusation, the Patriarch of Egypt was 
summoned before the Sultan, was made to kneel, and had abuse poured 
out on him. And once again the decrees against employing Christians 
were enforced.? 

The Christians tried to buy themselves off, and were assisted in 
their efforts by the Muslim Copts. 

The annalist highly approves this act of Mu’ayyad Shaikh, and . 
hopes it will be accepted as atonement for his transgressions. 

“For it is one of the greatest things to the glory of God, as the 
employment of these Christians in the bureaux of the Egyptian state 
is one of the greatest calamities. It causes the Christian religion to 
be exalted. Most Muslims have to apply to and stand before the 
gates of the dignitaries of state for decisions on their affairs. When 
a man has some business which i8 in the hands of the diwan of a certain 
chief, he is compelled to abase himself, and ingratiate himself with the 
official in charge of that particular diwan, whether he be a Christian 
or a Jew or a Samaritan. As the proverb has it: ‘A man in need is 
blind; he seeks only satisfaction. Thus, a man has to stand before 
a Christian, whilst the latter may remain seated for many hours, 
until he has come to a decision regarding the matter in hand, the 


1 Quatremére, Mém., ii (Sulük). 2 Nujum, vi, 398 f., 559. 
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Muslim blessing him, and being more polite towards him than he 
would be towards a learned shaykh. Orit may be that a Muslim will 
' kiss the hem of the official’s garment, and follow him on foot, whilst 
the other rides on horseback until he is through with his business. 
As to peasants of the villages, a Christian inspector will beat them, 
humiliate them, and put them in chains on the pretext that he is out 
to save their master’s money. But that is not so. What he is out for 
is to dominate Muslims. This it is and nothing else which befalls a 
Muslim prisoner in a Frank land ; only that there he is owned by his 
master.” 

The fellah is a poor man, in need, afraid of the master of the land, 
whom he asks for some improvement in his state, in regard to the 
amount of the taxes he has to pay... . Thus Mu’ayyad conquered ' 
Egypt anew. Many Copts realized, in their distress, that there was 
only one means whereby they could retain their posts, namely to 
embrace Islam. They could not resist the temptation. They did not 
want to renounce their positions. ` “ Habit is second nature.” 
Accordingly they pretended to have turned Muslim, repeating the 
creed. 

Three years later the decree was renewed, again in vain. In 852 
there was a special decree promulgated prohibiting Jews and Christians 
from practising medicine amongst Muslims.1 And almost a century 
after the death of Asnawi, in 868, the decree prohibiting the employ- 
ment of Christians in state offices was once again renewed. The 
chronicler comments sadly ۶: 

“How fine it would be if it continued ; if these recurrent pro- 
clamations of prohibitions ceased, and the Copts were not getting 
into state offices any more. . . . So it went on for about a year, then 


everything was again as it had been before." 


1 Nujüm, vii, 160. — * Ibid., 721 f. 





The Influence of Chingiz-Khàn's Yasa upon the 
General Organization of the Mamluk State 
By A. N. Portax 
1 


J> an article published several years ago we have collected evidence 

corroborating al-Maqrizi’s statement (mistrusted by Quatremére 
in Histoire des Mongols) that siyasa, the legal code of the Mamlüks, 
was founded upon the Great Yasa of Chingiz- Khàn.! The Great Yasa 
was not merely a code of criminal and civil law but a system of rules 
governing the entire political, social, military, and economic life of 
the community which adopted it. The expansion of this system 
outside the Mongol nation was due to the belief that it was responsible 
for the extraordinary military success of the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century, and that it might be regarded as a talisman ensuring victories 
on the battle-field.? The Yasa rules concerning communal organization 
were even more important from this point of view than the laws treating 
of the behaviour of individuals. It is natural, therefore, to suppose that 
not only the Mamlik criminal, civil, and commercial law but also the 
general organization of the Mamlük state was based upon the Yasa. 
The present article, inspired by the attempts made in modern times 
to collect and systematize the fragmentary evidence concerning the 
contents of the Yàsa,? is intended to show that this organization is 
indeed compreliensible only in the light of such evidence. 

Some preliminary remarks are necessary. The Turkish states 
founded within the Moslem caliphate prior to the advent of the Mongols 
and to the promulgation of the Great Yasa already possessed their 
own Yasas, codes obligatory exclusively upon the Turkish-speaking 
military castes, not upon the natives, and based upon Turkish tribal 
traditions. The foundation of these states closely resembled the . 
establishment of Teutonic kingdoms within the Western Roman 
Empire : in both cases the fiction of imperial unity continued to exist, 

1 Revue des Études Islamiques, 1935, pp. 235-6. Cf. also our Feudalism in Egypt 
Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon, p. 15, n. 1. 

* Cf., e.g., al-Maqrizi, Khilaf, ed. A.H. 1270, ii, p. 221. 

3 The long series begins with Pétis de la Croix, The History of Genghizcan the 
Great (French, 1710, English, 1722). To cite only his latest followers: Vladimirtsov, 
Social Organization of the Mongols, Russian, 1934; Alinge, Mongolische Gesetze, 1934 ; 
Riasanovsky, Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law, 1937; Vernadsky, with 
Minorsky's collaboration, On the Contents of the Great Yasa, Russian, Brussels, 1939. 
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and the subjugated indigenes were administered, according to imperial 
laws and usages, by their own magistrates, who employed the imperial 
language as the official one. ‘The conquerors formed a military feudal 
caste, which was headed by its kings—who, from the standpoint of 
imperial constitution, were regional commanders of troops engaged 
by the empire—and which had its own language, laws, and courts of 
justice. The separation of the two castes was slightly relaxed by 
the conversion of the conquerors to the imperial religion, which 
necessitated some respect for the native clergy and the use of the 
imperial language in religious matters; but the relations between the 
two castes were regulated by the law of the rulers. Nii al-Din b. 
Zangi was the first who compelled the Turkish military caste to comply 
with the demands of Islamic law,! and he is explicitly stated to be 
one who abandoned in favour of this law the siyása, a term evidently 
designating here not the Great Yasa, which did not yet exist, but the 
local Yasa of the Zangid state.? The early corruption of the word 
Yasa to siyäsa is a noteworthy point, as also the similarity of that 
Yàsa to the Great Yasa in recommending more cruel punishments for 
rebels and highwaymen than those ordered by Islamic law. Quite 
possibly, technical terms used in the Great Yasa, or at least in its 
version used by the Mamlüks, were largely derived from these earlier 
codes; one is tempted to give the rein to fancy and suppose that 


the Great Yasa was originally conceived as an improved edition of 


the Yasas of Moslem Turkish rulers, which were doubtless more 
elaborated and adapted to the needs of a large empire than the kindred 
traditions of Mongol herdsmen and of those Turkish tribes which 
remained outside the Moslem empire. 

It seems that, owing to the semi-magic power ascribed to the Great 
Yasa, this code was in general concealed by the rulers from subjugated 
populations:. among the Arabic, Syriac, Persian, and Armenian 
authors who tell us about it, not one explicitly pretends to have seen 
it himself or appears to be familiar with the order of its chapters and 
articles. As to the members of the military caste, in the Mamlik 
state they were evidently acquainted not with the Mongol text written 
in Uigur characters but with a version written in their Turkish dialect 
in Arabic letters. Those of them who did not specially prepare them- 
selves for the career of military judges, hujjab, but had to perform 


1 Aba Shima, Kitab al-Rawdatayn, ed. am. 1287, i, p. 6, 1. 37, to p. 7,123 p. 7, 
132; p. I, 1. 1. ۱ 
2 Tbid., p. 13, IL 18-95, ete. 
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judicial funetions in their quality of sultans and governors, were 
sometimes illiterate," and could learn by heart oral lessons from ' 
this version. At any rate, this version could not differ considerably 
from its Mongol source, and since the materials concerning the organiza- 
tion of the Mamlhk state are more numerous than those regarding 
any part of the Mongol empire, we may, if our thesis is correct, consider 
them as the best instrument for reconstructing the Great Yasa. We 
must only remember that, according to the tradition inherited by 
the Mamliks from earlier Turkish states, a Yasa regulated the internal 
life of the ruling caste and its relations with the natives, whereas 
the internal affairs of the latter were governed by Islamic law and, 
within limits fixed by it, by religious codes of non-Moslem com- 
munities. 

The Mamlüks did not consider the Great Yàsa as a code of an 
entirely strange people. As the Mongols admitted Turkish tribes to 
their military caste (cf. the evolution of the term “Tatars ” in the 
Golden Horde), so the Mamlük- “ Turks"' regarded the Mongols— 
and the Circassians, the Alans, the Russians, and all the peoples 
regularly recruited for Mamlük troops—as Turks,? which meant for 
them primarily “ horsemen of the steppes ”. The number of peoples 
represented in various times in the Mamlük army was very great, 
but regular recruiting took place only among populations acquainted, 
partly or wholly, with steppe horsemanship. Though most of the 
Mamlüks were brought through ports of Crimea, and numerous 
merchants and religious officials of the Mamlük state were Qirimis, 
viz. Turkish natives of the agricultural, mountainous, Crimea regions,? 

. there was no Qirimi group in the army. The Turks of the South Russian ` 
steppes, Qypchaq, were, on the contrary, an important element in it 4 
until the transformation of these steppes towards the end of the 
fourteenth century into an almost depopulated expanse, “ the Wild 
Field,” as the Russians later called it, owing to the exceasive emigration 
into the Mamliik and Lithuanian possessions, and to the Black Death 


1 Sultans Aynäl and Yalbäy may be cited as examples: Ibn Tyas, ed. A.H. 1311, 
li, p. 64, L 29; Ibn Taghri Birdi, Hawédith, p. 335, 1. 17; p. 608, IL 8-11. 

3 This view is endorsed by Ibn Khaldün, Kitab al-'Ibar, ii, p. 10, i. 6-12; iii, 
p. 534, 1. 26; iv, p. 501, 1. 8, eto. 

3 Al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’ al-Lami‘, ii, p. 276, 1. 17; Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nujüm, vi, 
p. 784, 1.8; p. 812, L 6, ete. 

t Khijat, ii, p. 221, Il. 14-16, eto. Such evidence must be carefully distinguished 
from that which applies the term Qypehaq to the Golden Horde. In the Zangid and 
Ayyübid times the same name designated a province of Kurdistan (after one of its 
rulers), whose lords were Turcomans: Abii Shama, ii, p. 138, 1. 33. 
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of 1348.1 The Russians (Ras, Uris), at first very numerous in the 
army, ceased to play there an important part at the same time as 
the Qypchaqs, which indicates that they did not originate from forested 
agricultural Russian principalities but were nomads (brodniki) of the 
Qypchaq steppes. Ibn Khaldün describes these Slavic nomads as 
herdsmen of oxen and sheep, living under the same conditions as 
Turks. If the horticultural inclinations of the Circassian. sultan 
al-Ghawri show his nostalgia for the Caucasian mountain-gardens, 4 
the diet preferred by the first Circassian ruler of the Mamlüks, Barqüq, 
was characteristic of a steppe herdsman of horses: horsemeat and 
koumiss.5 It appears that the Circassians, like their eastern neighbours, 
the Alans or Ossets, whose Christian religion they shared, inhabited 
then not only the mountains but also adjacent steppes, and that the 
subsequent shrinking of the Circassian and Ossetic territories was a 
consequence of the mass emigration to the Mamliik state. This situa- 
tion may explain the long dependence of Circassia on the Golden Horde, 
mentioned by al-Qalgashandi as late as 1412. Owing to it the 
Circassians could participate in this emigration from early times, 
especially in view of their military reputation which was increased 
by the similarity of their ethnic name in sound and in spelling to a 


1 Nujüm, v, p. 63. Ibn al-Wardi in T'a'rikh of Abū I-Fidà', ed. a.m. 1286, iv, 
p. 150. | 

3 Ibn Khaldün, v, p. 372. Al-Qalqaghandi, Subh, iv, pp. 182, 216. “ Wlädmr ” 
in Ibn Hajar, al-Durar al-Kämina, iv, p. 408, 1. 2 = Vladimir? But in general the 
Russians, as others, adopted Turkish names: cf. Baybugha Riis or B. Urüs, d. 1353. 
During the ethnic conflict among the Mamlüks in a.m. 870, there was no longer & 
Russian faction : Hawûdith, p. 525, ll. 14-16. The “ Slavic ” regiment of “ Turkish ” 
troops in the Yaman, which existed in the fifteenth century (Sakhawi, x, p. 215, 
No. 937),.possibly retained its name from earlier times. 

3 i, p. 102, Il. 18-21. 

4 Ibn Iyas, iv, p. 56, ll. 8-9; p. 102, Il. 8-15; p. 149, IL 8-17; p. 195, IL 2-8, 
The appellation al-Ghawri is derived not from the place of birth but from the barraoks 
where he received his military education, tabagat al-ghawr : Muhammad al-Ghazzi, 
al-Kawakib al-Sa’ira, MS. Damascus (Z&hiriyya), i, f. 123 (the author, who lived in 
the seventeenth century, already ignores the meaning of the word tabaga! Cf. on 
` fabagat al-ghawr, situated in the citadel of Cairo, Ibn Taghri Birdi, al-Manhal al-Safi, 
MS. Paris, v, f. 113a, I. 16). 

5 [bn Iyàs, i, p. 269, Il. 10-15, 17; p. 309, 1. 23. r 

° Cf, e.g., Abu l-Fidā', Ta'rikh, p. 97,1. 28; Ibn Khaldün, ii, p. 282, IL 8-9 ; Subh, 
iv, p. 462, ]. 5. Under the Circassian sultans the citadel of Cairo contained for some 
time a ‘Christian church, probably for Circassian women, who were not compelled to 
give up their faith as were men: al-Sakhawi, al-Tibr al-Masbük, ed. 1896, p. 73, 
IL 2-5. The native biographers of Mamlük emirs and knights were not allowed 
to write about their Christian past, not even to mention the date of their conversion 
to Islam. 
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Mamlük word meaning “ courageous ".! Significantly, the Georgians, 
who became under the Ottomans the principal element of the Egyptian 
Mamlük corps,? did not play an important part in the army of the 
Mamlük sultans; the share of the Alans was there more considerable 
than that of the western neighbours of Circassia, the Abkhasians, 
whose connection with the steppes was smaller 3; and those Armenians 
who participated under Sultan Qalaün in the Burji regiment of the 
royal Mamlük corps were recruited in Armenian colonies scattered 
to the north of.the Black Sea rather than among the inhabitants 
of Armenia proper, military foes of the Mamlüks. The first nucleus 
of the Mamlük army consisted mainly of northern Oghuz, Turk, plur. 
Atrak (the special application of this name to them in the Mamlük 
sources recalls its similar use, in the form of “ Torks ”, in early Russian 
sources, and seems to have been customary in their area), or Ghuzz; 
both of these ethnic names became general appellations of the 
military caste, and their language was the basic element of the 
Mamlük dialect. Under Sultan Hajji they yielded for the first time 


1 Charkas = jarkas = jarkas, lit. “ [owner of] four souls”: al-Manhal al-Safi, 
i, f. 173a. Used as personal name. Under the Ayyübids we still find its original 
form, chahärkas = jaharkas: Ibn Khallikan, Wafayät al-A'yàn, i, p. 397, 1. 3. 

2 C. F. Volney, Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, Paria, 1787, i, p. 166. 
„ 3 The Alans ('Alan, al-Làn, As, As, al-Làs, al-Az) were numerous there throughout 
the Mamlük epoch: cf., e.g., Ibn Khaldün, v, p. 372; Subb, iv, p. 182; Hauxidith, 
p. 525. The Abkhasians (Abazä, Abaza) only during its last century: Hawddith, 
loc. cit., etc. 

4 Cf. our remarks in Revue des Études Islamiques, 1935, pp. 236-8. Unfortunately, 
owing to the opposition of the military caste to the study of its tongue by the natives 
(Feudalism, p. 1, n. 2), the surviving Arabic-Turkish glossaries of the Mamlük epoch 
have been written not by members of this caste but by outsiders, who had little con- 
nection with it. Perhaps they do not reflect the official dialect but are due to the 
fact that the natives did not distinguish one Turkish dialect from another, the official 
heing, of course, not the only one used in the Mamlük state. The only published 
glossary whose author claims to be a Turk by birth, Bulghat al-Mushiáq of ‘Abdullah 
al-Turki (ed. A. Zajgozkowski, Warsaw, 1938), is the work of one whose Arabic name 
shows clearly that he did not belong to the military caste (cf. Hawüdith), p. 616, 
Il. 5-8; , al-Sakhawi, al-Daw’, iii, p. 71), and who honestly admite that the Turkish 
words compiled by him hecame known to him through the medium of earlier books 
and of persons better acquainted with Turkish than himself. He too evidently 
believed in the identity of “ Turkish " proper with the language of Qypchaq (cf. the 
text, p. 1, IL 1, 10), the latter being in this case probably not one of South Russian 
Qypchags but the tongue of North Mesopotamian Qypchaq, which included 
that region of Irbil in which he was particularly interested (cf. p. xiii), This 
tongue belonged, indeed, to the same Ghuzz family as the Mamlük Turkish, 
though it hardly was quite identical with the latter. The claim of North Syrian 
Turcomans to be Qypchags (Subh, xiii, p. 37, L 7) might be also a reminiscence of 
their being descendants of that Qypchaq, since, according to many evidences, this 
Turcoman tribe was brought to North Syria by the Atabeg Zangi from the east: 
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their privileged position to the Circassians, and after Barqüq this 
change became firm; but even later their share in the Mamlük army 
was not negligible. A striking phenomenon is therefore the relatively 
_ humble part played there by southern Oghuz scattered over Western 
Asia, Turkuman, Taräkima, or Taräkimün?: those of them who 
dwelt within the Mamlük state had the status of natives, prohibited 
from wearing “ Turkish” uniforms 3, and supplying auxiliary troops 
only; natives of Mardin and Asia Minor (Riim) were admitted to 
“ Turkish ” regiments, but not to the Turk faction there.* The reason 
seems to be that they had lost those traditions of steppe horsemanship 
which ensured the Mamlik military superiority over native (bedouin) 
cavalry. Similarly, though the Mamlüks admitted at first to their 
troops some Kurdish warriors of the former Ayyübid principalities, 
later this Kurdish element disappeared, and new immigrants from 
Kurdistan received only the status of native auxiliaries. The Mongols 
were always welcome in the Mamlük army, and only their high 
standing prevented them from becoming there very numerous, because 
they had to be enlisted as free and qualified warriors, and not as 
apprentices who remained temporary ‘slaves until the completion of 
their military education. This temporary slavery was not a great 
humiliation, because since the time of Nir al-Din every Mamlük who 
reached the age of majority had to be manumitted ; but those knights 
who had never been slaves felt themselves superior to those who had 
to pass such an apprenticeship. Only towards the end of the Mamlük 
state was it imposed on the Mongols as on others.) The Egyptian 
al-Maqrizi admired the physical beauty of the Oyrats settled in Cairo, 
just as the Iranian Sa‘di admired the Mongoloid features of Central 
Asian Turks. 


2. The Ruler 


As we know from Codex Cumanicus, a manual of West Turkish 
spoken in southern regions of the Golden Horde, and other sources, 


cf, eg., Abii Shama, i, pp. 43-4 (on the tribal name cf. Subh, vii, p. 190; Zahiri, 
Zübdat Kashf al-Mamälik, ed. Ravaisse, p. 105). At any rate, though the material 
cited in such works is possibly of more heterogeneous stock than the official Mamlük 
vocabulary, it also proves the latter's Ghuzz origin. 

1 Nujum, v, p. 56. ۶ Cf, e.g., Hawädith, p. 549, 1. 18. 

3 Subh, iv, p. 182, 1. 12. + Hawûdithk. p. 525, ll. 14-16. 

5 Khia, i, p. 95,1. 4. Sulük, Quatremére’s transl., i, p. 24,1. 22; i, ii, p. 45, n 53. 

5 Ibn Iyàs, i, p. 168, 1. 6. 

7 Hawädith, loc. cit. 

8 Of. the chapter Nobilitas hominum ei mulierum in the editions of Kuun, 1880, 
- and Grenbech, 1936. 
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there were in the Golden Horde only three ranks above the common 
knight: emperor gan or khan, king suljän, and prince or baron bay 
(beg) = amir. We find the same graduation in the Mamlük sources, 
which describe the Mamlük sultan as the suzerain of the local beys- 
emirs and sometimes as a vassal of the emperor (khan) of the Golden E 
Horde, who was in his turn a vassal of the higher emperor of the 
Mongols, “ the Great Qan.” Owing to the absence of a rank inter- 
mediate between sultan and emir, strong vassals of the Mamlik sultan, 
as princes of Mecca, Medina, and Yanbü*, were called in the documents 
issued by the royal chancellery emirs oily, though they were designated 
by their own subjects—and frequently even by Mamlūk writers—as 
sultans." The comparison of the Mamlük graduation of titles with 
that of the Golden Horde sheds a new light on the action of Baybars I, 
who called his son Barka-Khan (al-Manhal al-Sàf*, v, s.v., explicitly 
vocalizes this name Barka and not Baraka) after the latter’s maternal 
grandfather, the emperor of the Golden Horde: its purpose was 
evidently not only to please the emperor but also to promote the son 
and his successors from kingship to imperial rank. The promotion 
was particularly important because the title of sultan was not Mongol . 
but one conceded by the Mongols to native rulers and chieftains 
subjugated by them in the west, while the title of khan or gan was, 
according to the testimony of Juwayni and Bar Hebraeus, the only 
one accorded to the rulers by the Great Yasa. This object was attained, 
and the subsequent emperors of the Golden Horde did not demand 
their mention as overlords in the Friday sermon in Mamlük mosques ; 
and if the Mamlük khan continued to be called in Arabic sources sultan, 
it was because of his post of sultan al-Islam, administrator of the 
Moslem community in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph, so. far as the 
Sunnis were concerned, and as lieutenant of the Fatimid caliphs, 
go far as the Isma‘ilis were concerned.* When the Mamluk ruler became 
again a vassal of a foreign lord, Tamerlane, the Mamlik chancellery 
was compelled to underline the latter’s superiority by applying to 
him the ancient title of Qara-Qytai’s emperors, gurkhan.? The elective 
character of the Mamliik monarchy recalls that of the Mongols. In 


1 Zühiri, Zubdat Kashf al-Mamälik, ed. Ravaisse, p. 16, Il. 11-13, etc. 

3 Poliak in RÉI., 1935, p. 230, n. 3; Feudalism, p. 1, n.4; and JRAS., 1939, 
pp. 429-430. 

3 Subh, xiv, p. 102, L 18; p. 103, L 7 (rendered as kürkán). While in Central Asia 
this title was so forgotten that V. Barthold supposed it to have never been used 
after the Qara Qytai epoch (12 Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Turken AMittelastens, 
p. 123), the Mamlüks preserved the ancient tradition of the steppe. 
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both cases the ruler was elected by chief dignitaries of the state, 
-who were simultaneously commanders of the army. The Mamlük 
state council, majlis, as. the Mongol quriliay, was an advisory body 
summoned by the khan whenever he wished to hear the opinion of his 
electors and other learned and influential persons on important 
‘problems. The numerous and turgid titles applied to the Mamluk 
rulers and emirs in Arabic official documents seem to violate the Great 
Yàsa's rule ordering extreme simplicity in this respect; but the 
Mongols regarded this rule as obligatory upon themselves only, while 
their clerks, recruited from conquered populations and composing 
documents in their languages, had to call the Mongol lords by titles 
which were traditionally applied by these peoples to their masters.’ 
One Mongol was a comrade for another, but not for a captured native ; 
and the Mamlük- Turks", who considered themselves as a branch 
of the imperial people, followed the usage of its main body. 


3. The Military Caste 


The Great Yasa obliged every inhabitant to devote a part of his 
time to performance of some service for the state. The Mongols 
themselves were not divided into two castes, charged with military 
service and public works respectively : Juwayni expresses his admira- 
tion for the fact that a Tartar soldier was a peasant, expected in the 
time of peace to pay taxes, to maintain post service, to perform works 
of public utility, and to preparé arms, munitions, and everything 
necessary for warfare. When, however, the Mongols in foreign countries 
- captured by them became a military caste dominating the disarmed 
native peasantry, military service had to be separated from labour 
service, and the Mamlüks did likewise. Under Baybars I the knights 
- and emirs still participated sometimes in public works, such as repairs 
of Egyptian irrigating canals in 1264-5,* but later such cases do not 
occur. The term bigür, which continued in Iran to designate the 
compulsory labour-service of peasantry,? was used by the Mamlüks 
as peculiar to the military service of the Turkish-speaking troops, 
and hence to these troops themselves,‘ while the labour-service of the 


1 We find this tendency already in a charter of Hülàgü'of a.m. 658; Salih Ibn 
Yahya, Ta'rikh Hayrüt, Ind ed., p. 57, IL 2-8. ` "E 

2 Sulūk, Quatremère’s translation, i, ii, pp. 19, 25. 

3 Cf. Minorsky in BSOS., ix, p. 950, after Juwayni, i, p. 22, L 20. 

< Subh, xiii, p. 94, 1. 8: p. 97, Tl. 6, 13. Arabio sources render it, of course, as 
` bibir. ۰ . i 
YOL. X. PART 4. : . $ 58 
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. Arabic-speaking peasants was called ‘awna, the Arabic translation of 
bigar. By the way, the word bigür was applied from early times to 
active military service of Turkish troops in the caliphate’s service,” 
and might be used in early Yäsas for these troops, just as Juwayni 
uses it (in its Iranian connotation) when speaking of the Mongol Great 
Yasa; we cannot, however, affirm that it was then already connected 
with the idea of general compulsory service for the state. Similarly, 
only the “ Turks" exempt from active military service were called 
tarkhans, the appellation given by the Great Yasa to persons immune 
from general state-service. This is another example of technical 
.terms brought by the Turks to Moslem countries long before Chingiz- 
Khàn?; adopted by the Great Yasa, which modified their meaning 
‘in accordance with its laws and with Mongol connotations of the 
respective words‘; and then borrowed again by Moslem Turks from : 
the Mongols together with the latter's Yäsa. In order to ensure the 
accurate performance of the general state-service, the Great Yasa 
ordered that the population be distributed into fixed divisions attached 
to specified areas and charged with specified services and taxes, and 
that every person be forbidden to pass from one division to another 
‘without permission.. The Mamlüks complied with this rule when they 
compelled every province to maintain its own troops; forbade the 
transfers of troopers’ from one province to another without sanction 
of the ceutral government; and located their fiefs, as a rule, within 
the respective province only, and the habitual residence of a trooper 
in the administrative centre of his province. The Ottoman feudal 
system inherited this usage, but an Ottoman feudatory was more 
frequently enabled to inhabit his fief. A survival of the Mongol system 
of general state-service was the duty of the Mamlük knights and emirs 
to know not only how to use arms but also how to make them, not 
only how to ride horses but also how to breed them.5 It was perhaps 
responsible for the extreme dislike of fire-arms by the Mamlük troops. 
These arms never became normal weapons of “ Turkish ” emirs and 
knights, and when al-Ghawri established a mercenary corps of gunners 

1 This term survived in Egypt until the nineteenth century: Jabarti, iv, p. 207, 

ll. 17-20; the Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt, the chapter on the corvée. 

2 Cf., e.g., Abi'l-Fida’, ii, p. 172, Il. 18, 20, 21 ; Abū Shama, ii, p. 185, 1. 31 ; p. 203, 


L 12. 
3 Cf., e.g., the personal name Ulugh Tarkhän (Ibn Khaldün, iv, p. 297, 1. 21), third 


century A.E. H. W. Bailey, Turks in Khotanese Texts (JRAS., 1939, p. 91), sums up 


some non-Moslem materials. 
4 Mong. darkhan * freedman و«‎ cf. Vladimirtaov, pp. 69, 93. 
5 Of. the sources cited in Feudalism, p. 15, n. 0. 
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and musketeers, instead of recruiting such specialists from slaves 
and serfs, this action was bitterly resented by Ibn Iyàs, whose 
admiration for traditional arms was doubtless shared by other , 
knights.1 I 
The conquest of Moslem countries by Turks was rendered possible 
by the superiority of Turkish cavalry. In the steppes occupied by 
Turkish tribes grass annually grew longer than in the more southerly 
areas of the Arab bedouins, and therefore these steppes were able 
not only to support greater numbers of men, horses, and cattle, but 
also to accustom horsemen to longer annual migrations from winter 
encampments to summer pastures and vice versa, and, consequently, 
to extreme mobility. The Arabs could not, like the Turks, shoot arrows 
without ceasing or reducing their gallop?; and while in both cases 
cavalry was distributed during battles into three autonomous divisions, 
called by Arabic sources qalb “ heart, centre ", maymana “ right wing ”, 
and maysara “ left wing"? the Arabs sought only to surround, if 
possible, by their wings the enemy’s flanks or one of them, whereas 
the Turks, as later the Chingizid Mongols, aimed at surrounding the 
entire army of the enemy as by a ring, halga in Arabic sources. The 
Turkish system of military education, which was further elaborated 
by the Mongols and made a part of the Great Yasa, was founded upon 
this manœuvre. It included various exercises during which horsemen 
had to form mobile rings,5 and the annual great hunt of the Mongol 


1 He was a knight of al-halqa and a fief-holder: iv, p. 136, Il. 10-12, etc. 

3 Of. Poliak in RÉT., 1934, p. 262, n. 4. 

3 Cf., e.g., the application of these terms by Abû Shima (ii, p. 82, L 6; p. 144, 
1.20; p. 179, ll. 13-18) to Ayyübid cavalry. The centre was commanded by tho ruler, 
the two wings by senior generals. On the corresponding terms used afterwards by 
Iranian Turké—mangalay Mong. “ forehead, front ”, sagh “ right ”, and sol “ left "— 
cf. Minorsky in BSOS., x, p. 166. 

* Cf., e.g., Abū Shima, ii, p. 82, IL 6, 11; p. 144, IL 3-4; p. 202, 1. 24, and numerous 
Arabic treatises on physical culture (furtisiyya) and hunting. The corresponding term 
employed by Juwayni when speaking on Mongol imperial hunts is nerge. Those 
treatises on warfare whose authors were faithful disciples of the Arab military school 
(e.g. Ibn Khaldün, i, pp. 226-233) ignore halga. 

5 Thus, Kitab fi ‘Ilim al-Furüsiyya, MS. Aleppo (Ahmadiyya), f. 18a, mentions 
a halga play during which horsemen surrounded a single rider, who had to floe from 
their ring. Lächin al-Husami al-Toräbulusi, Tuhfat al-Mujahidin fi'l--Amal bi'l- 
Mayädin, MS. Aleppo (Ahmadiyya), mentions halgat hifz al-faris, two concentric 
rings constituted by “rival” parties; halqatayn al-mugdbala, two rings formed by 
them behind their respective commanders, who met each other in the middle; maydan 
al-ahilla, two concentric crescents; and halgas of horsemen round their own com- 
manders or round the line on which they were formerly placed. These two small 
*reatises (for the use of excellent photographs of them I am indebted to Dr. S. Reich), 
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army, headed by the Khan in person, which took place in early winter, 
was also such an exercise, the game being surrounded. by the ring of 
warriors in the same manner as 2 hostile army. The game'occurring 
` m the deserts of Arab countries was negligible in comparison with 
that of the Mongolian, Central Asian, and South Russian steppes ; 
but as the annual great hunt was prescribed by the Great Yasa, the 
.Mamlük sultans practised it in the Libyan desert, and their Syro- 
Palestinian governors-general in areas specified by them.! The Ayyubid 
army was divided into “the royal special warriors of the ring” 
al-halga [al-sultāniyya] al-khassa, viz. small feudatories who formed 
the centre commanded by the sultan,? and the knights in the emirs’ 
service, who constituted the two wings; the Mamliiks reorganized 
these two corps in accordance with the decimal system required by 
the Great Yasa, which necessitated the graduation of emirs according 
to the number of tens of Mamliiks in their service, and the distribution 
of al-halga into hundreds and thousands, often nominal only. The 
adjectives al-sulfaniyya al-khassa gradually fell into desuetude, as 
. the ruler became connected with his Mamlük corps more than with . 
free “ warriors of the ring ", who ultimately ceased to be a military ` 


body. 


describe plays performed on public festivals by Arabic-speaking professional lance- 
players (rammah). These lanoe-players were a hereditary corporation, anxious to 
conceal the secrete of their professional education from the general public (Furäsiyya, 
£. 27b) ; and since the “ Turkish ” warriors concealed in their turn technical particulars 
of their military art from natives, the art of rammahs was a conservative one, claiming 
descent from Sasänion and early Islamic warriors (ibid., ff. 24, 34), not from the Turks 
and Mongols. The author of Furisiyya calls various exercises al-ja‘n al-Htjazi (f. 46), 
Khurasani (f. 28b), Shami (f. 32a), never by names indicating a Turkish or & Mongol 
origin. Still, some Turkish influence infiltrated through the medium of those Mamlüks 
discharged from service who bad to derive their subsistence from lessons of horseman- 
ship given to despised natives and adapted to their needs. Tbe author of Furüsiyya 
evidently had only native teachers, as Badr al-Din Hasan al-Rammäh (f. 5a) and 
Najm al-Din Ajyüb al-Rammah (f. 16b ff) and for him a private Mamlük, Sayf - 
al-Din Tuquz, who condescended to write something on this subject, was a most 
venerable person (f. 145); but the name of Laghin al-Husämi indicates that he was 
some time a Mamlük, though he prefers not to speak about his past; and the fact 
that he is much more versed in the halga plays than the native author corroborates 
our view that at least these plays were adopted by the rammäks from the military 
caste. By the way, the word kalga is always vocalized by him as kalaga, possibly 
after ite popular pronunciation. 

1 Sub, iv, p. 22; xiv, pp. 166-171. Abi 1-Fidë”, iv, pp. 30, 31, 93, 134. 

* Abū Shama, ii, p. 179, ll. 17-18; p. 180, ll. 4, 36, etc. Quatremére’s explanation 
of the term al-halga in this case as the guard surrounding the ruler and protecting him 
(Sulük, his translation, i, ii, pp. 200-2, cited by Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires 
arabes, 8.v.), is not founded by him on any sources. In fact, al-halga did not surround 
+he ruler but fought beside or, more frequently, before him. 
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The general obligatory service for the state established by the 
Great Yàsa assumed in the case of native peasants the form of labour- 
service. According to Pétis de la Croix, the Great Yasa compelled 
those who did not go to war to participate during a specified season 
of the year in public works, and to devote a day weekly to some 
work for the khan. The seasonal labour-service took in Egypt the 
shape of annual repairs of irrigating dams and canals, for which the 
peasants had to supply money, implements, and working cattle, in 
addition to their manual work. The repairs of great dams, al-jusür 
al-suliäniyya, were supervised by regional “inspectors of the soil” . 
kushshaf al-turüb, who were emirs appointed to these positions by the 
sultan, while small dams, al-jusür al-baladiyya, were under the control 
of local feudatories.! The maintenance of the irrigation-system was 
always one of the chief duties of the Egyptian governments, but 
according to al-Maqrizi the ‘Abbasid governors and the Fatimid 
caliphs entrusted it to their feudatories (he does not make things 
clear when speaking of the Ayyübids, but it appears from contemporary 
chronicles that they followed the example of their predecessors). 
Peasants were mobilized also for construction of new canals, bridges, 
and fortresses.? As to the compulsory regular work for the khan, 
it was carried out in demesne farms of the Mamlük ruler and his . 
fief-holders, to whom he transferred this prerogative. Another 
service imposed on the peasants was, as in the Mongol state, the 
maintenance of post-stations along principal routes. In both cases 
horses, forage, and money were supplied by neighbours of such a 
station. Another Mongol institution adopted by the Mamlüks, public 
granaries, was probably established in the same manner. They 
were divided, like irrigating dams, into royal, sultantyya, and local, 
baladiyya. In 1315 the former contained in Egypt alone 160,000 
trdabbs of grain, i.e. approximately 316,800 hectolitres.5 Their main 
purpose was to supply to cultivators loans im kind as seeds and as 
food until the harvest (in Egypt also to enable them to use green 
manure, which was not utilized in Syria and Palestine). The royal 


1 Subh, ii, p. 449. Khifat, i, p. 101. Z&hiri, p. 129. 

* Suluk, Quatremére, i, ii, p. 26, n. 29. Abi’l-Fida’, iv, p. 120, ll. 19-22. 

* Of. Feudalism, pp. 71-2. 

4 Cf. on the Mamlüks: Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum. Arabicarum, 
il, 1, 62; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à l’époque des Mamelouks, p. 249, n. 7; 
Subh, xiv, p. 377, IL 1-3. 

5 Khi, i, p. 91, 11-18-19. 
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public granaries must not be confused with the private granaries of 
the sultan, or with granaries of the crown domains. 

The law which prohibited the peasants from leaving their respective 
villages without permission of their lords, and then only for a specified 
time,! was not brought into existence under Frankish influence, since 
it was established not by the last Fatimids or the Ayyübids, when the 
Franks were a strong and imposing power, but by the first Mamlük 
` gultans, when the remnants of the Frankish states were moribund. 
Moreover, in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon it was applied less 
rigorously than in Egypt.* Its source was the Great Yasa, which 
ordered distribution of the population into fixed divisions, attached 
to specified areas. While in the case of a Mamlük warrior the area 
within which he could freely move, when not on duty, was identical 
with the province to whose troops he belonged and in whose centre 
he dwelt, a native peasant could freely move only in the lands utilized 
by his village community. These lands formed for the purpose of 
cadastral surveys a unit, nahiya, whose cultivators could inhabit either 
the village (balad, qarya) or small hamlets (kufur) in its vicinity ; but 
if the population of such a hamlet became numerous, it was transformed 
into a particular village-community and nahiya. The division to 
- which a peasant belonged, hamiila “loaded beast"' (the name seems 
to be a translation of a Mongol one, like the corresponding Russian 
tiaglo), could contain either the entire community or its fixed sub- 
division, clan, entitled to a fixed share of the common arable land, 
which was expressed either as a fraction whose denominator was 
2, 3, 4, 6, 24, less frequently 5 and 7 (redivisions of great clans into 
smaller resulted in redivisions of common lands into & greater number 
of “ shares ” ashum or “ portions ” hisas, which was a multiple of the 


previous ones), or as some number of faddans (in Egypt 1 faddän. 


was 5,929 square metres, while in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon 
. its extent differed in various villages); and such a division with its 
lands formed the local “ portion " (hisga, nastb) of an estate-holder, 
lord of this division (his other possessions, if any, being usually situated 
in other parts of the respective province). As we have remarked 


_ 1 Cf. Feudalism, pp. 64 f., and RÉI., 1936, pp. 261-3. ( 
3 Al-Subki, Mw’id al-Ni'am, ed. Myhrman, p. 48, L. 15. 

. 3 Ibn al-Ji‘an’s aL Tubfat al-Saniyya is a list of Egyptian náhtyas. On the term 
kufur, sing. kafr, cf. ibid., p. 9, 1. 4; p. 16, IL 22, 27, etc. ; Jabarti, i, p. 346, IL 26-8. 
On transformation of kufür into particular ndhiyas, see Ibn al-Ji'an, p. 9, 1.4; p. 13, 
1.4; p. 16, U. 22, 27; p. 22,1. 6; p. 59, 1. 16, etc. 

4 Salih Ibn Yahya, Ta'rikh Bayrüt (the cited feudal charters). Ibn al-Ji‘an (the 
cases of villages divided among several lords). The Buildings of Qaytbay, ed. Mayer, 
i (text), 1038, pp. 52-60. Ibn al-Shihna, al- Durr al Muntakhab, ed. 1909, p. 75, IL. 10-11 ; 
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elsewhere, the main principles of the Mamlik feudal land-tenure were 
brought from the Golden Horde, and the principal tax paid by the 
peasants, kharaj of Arabic sources, was nothing but the Mongol 
qalan." Whereas the Islamic khardj was the tribute imposed on those 
lands whose proprietorship was vested in the state and whose holders 
had only the right of hereditary lease, as opposed to the tithe levied 
on allodial grounds, the Mamlük tax was paid by tenants of all 
cultivated lands, whether "'tribute-paying (kharaji)’’ or '' tithe- 
paying " from the standpoint of Islamic law, to their immediate lords. 
Even in documents emanating from religious authorities, suoh as the 
endowment-deed of Sultan Qàitbày,? the term “ kharaji lands " was 
applied to allodial estates whose tenants paid these rents. 
Native townsmen were, from the standpoint of Mamlük law, not 
a particular caste having a common status, but they were exempt 
in groups from duties imposed on the serf-caste. Small towns were from 
this standpoint villages, and cities, military settlements; and native 
merchants, artisans, clerks, and physicians, were nowhere citizens 
and normal inhabitants, but only exceptions. .When during the last 
Mamlük-Ottoman war the Ottomans utilized against the Mamlüks 
the slogan of ‘adl “ justice کر"‎ which meant from Nir al-Din’s time 
the annulment of Yasas and the return to Islamic law, it easily attracted 
the bulk of these townsmen, because it implied their emancipation, 
or at least made their own position and that of their property more 
certain. . 





The MS. of this valuable article was sent in two years ago, and, in 
view of the difficulty of communications, the proofs have not benefited 
by Dr. Poliak's final corrections. Here are a few points on which, in 
normal times, the author's opinion would have been duly consulted :— 

P. 863. The hypothesis of the existence of “the Yasas of Muslim 
Turkish rulers" needs further proofs. The term itself (yasa) does 
not occur either in the Orkhon inscriptions, or in Uyghur texts, or in 
Kashghari (470/1077). | 
p. 119, IL 1-6. Suluk, Quatremère, ii, i, p. 89. Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 
Arabicarum, i, p. 354, etc. Poliak in JRAS., 1937, pp. 105-6, and Feudalism, pp. 19, 
69-70. 

1 RÉI. 1935, pp. 238-241; 1936, p. 264; Feudalism, pp. 65-7: 

3 We refer to ita final form. The article devoted to the early history of this tax 
in The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 1940, pp. 50-62, written 
long ago and never seen by me in proofs, utilizes but a part of materials proving that 
this form differed from early ones. 


3 The Buildings of Qaytbay, i, p. 52, right margin. 
4 Ibn Tyas, iv, p. 468, L 12; p. 471, U. 18-23; v, p. 159, 1. 11. 
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P. 865. It would be more adequate to explain brodniki not as 
* nomads ”, but.as °“ free-lances ۲ 

P. 866. The Arabic name ‘of tha Circassians, Jarkas, te 
stands for Persian *Chahar-Kas, ie. “the Four (tribes) of Kas”. 
Kas was the ancient name of the Circassian people: in Ossete Kas-ag, 
in Old Russian Kas-og, in Arab geographers al-Kas-ak-iyya, see 


Hudüd al- Alam, 446. The popular etymology of Jarkas, as current’ 


in Egypt, should be explained as “ [equal to] four persons ”. 
: P. 866. A mistake about the language of the military caste is 


difficult to admit. Two centuries before the author of the Bulghat 


al-mushtaq, the author of the glossary published by Houtsma also 
describes the ''Qipchaq-Turkish " language, which he distinguishes 
from Turkmani. I à 

P. 868. The Turkish-Mongolian name Bürkä (sometimes Bärkäy) 
apparently means “ a hostage" ; Kashghari, i, 357. 

P. 868. Barthold's assertion concerning the disappearance of the 
title gürkhan is right. The title kürkän has nothing to do with *giir-khan. 
It must be read küräkän, “ a son-in-law ", as, for example, Tamerlane 
was surnamed. 

P. 871. Nerge has end the same menig as halga. It seems to 
be a variant of jirga “ a row.” in Juvayni: “a line of communica- 
tions,” or * a line of beaters ”. In Turkish *y can give both j and n, 
of. yumurtqa/nimurigqa. 

V. M 
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Laesio enormis in Muhammadan Law ! 
By Witty MANSBACH 


f 


i 


UHAMMADAN Law, like many other legal systems, leaves it 

entirely to the parties to make their own bargain. They can 

fix any price they like; there is no rule demanding its fairness or 

adequacy. Consequently ‘there is also no remedy against a bargain 

solely on the ground that the one party has suffered a loss by reason 

of disproportion between his own and the other party’s prestations 
(Arts. 356, 441 Mejelle, Art. 221 O.H.).* 

Yet inadequacy of price is not without importance in the Laws of 
Sale and Hire. In its desire to protect minors, Waqfs, and the State 
Treasury (Bait al-Mal) from unprofitable transactions, Muhammadan 
Law has made inadequacy of price a ground for relief when the bargain; 
has been made on behalf of such persons or institutions. 

In Arabic, this inadequacy is called ghabn fāhish, a term corre- 
sponding in its meaning to laesio enormis. Unfortunately, it has not 
always been translated in this way. “ Excessive deception without 
fraud " 3 and “ flagrant misrepresentation ” * suggest some kind of 
action on the part of one party causing an error in the other. But all 
that ghabn fahish.stands for is an objective state of loss, the fact that 
one party has got the worst of a bargain.5 This is proved by the term 
being always contrasted with taghrir (deceit), by the fact that certain 
fractions are laid down as the marks of excess, and last but not least by 
the fact that except in the cases already mentioned (to a discussion 


1 The author begs to offer sincere thanks to Dr. Vesey FitzGer&ld and Professor 
H. A. R. Gibb for their kind assistance. It is due to Dr. FitzGerald that the research * 
into the subject was undertaken. On many points his advice was sought and readily 
given. Professor Gibb translated some passages from Arabic sources. 

3 Art. 304 Mej. is no exception to this statement. The heirs of a person who has 
sold an article during mortal sickness under its value have the right to cancel the sale — 
if his generosity amounted to more than a third of his property and the purchaser 
does not make good the deficiency up to this mark. The criterion for the existence 
of the right of cancellation is the amount of the inheritance, not the value of the 


3 Sir Charles Tyser, The Afejelle, Nicosia, 1901, Arts. 165, 356. 

4 C. A.. Hooper, The Civil Law f Palestine and Iraq, Part I Mejelle, Jerusalem, 
1933, Arts. 165, 356. 

5 Dr. V. FitzGerald. 

6 Art. 357 Mejelle, see also Art. 164. 
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of which we will proceed) only the presence of both ghabn fahish 
and faghrir together in a transaction entitles the victim to rescind 
the contract (Mejelle Art. 357). The right view is expressed by 
translations such as “ excessive injury without fraud ",! “ excessive 
deficiency ”,? and “ lésion excessive ”.3 The best translation appears 
to be “ evident disadvantage ". Muhammadan Law classifies a loss 
as excessive when the disproportion between the prestations of the 
parties amount to at least D per cent in case of merchandise (‘urüd), 
10 per cent in case of animals, and 20 per cent in case of real property 
(Arts. 165 Mej., 390 O.H.). The reason for this differentiation is that 
a sale of the first kind of goods is common, of the second less 
common, and of the third rare. The proportions go back at least 
to the twelfth century. Possibly they were already well known at the 
time of Abu Hanifa or of his disciples Abu Yüsuf and Muhammad 
Shaibani, for the Hidàya shows that the term ghabn fahish was used 
in different meanings. According to some it meant a rate beyond the 
valuation of appraisers, according to others a difference of 10 to 104 
in the exchange of goods, of 10 to 11 in that of cattle, and of 10 to 
12 in that of immovables® The categories are the same as 
those of the Mejelle, a fact which is not surprising, since the Mejelle 
is not a Code in the Western sense of the word, but merely a 
compilation of the old law. 

Ghabn fahish is of effect only in sale and hire—and even in these 
two spheres of law (apart from taghrir) only for— 

(1) the benefit of minors, Waqfs (pious endowments), and the 
State Treasury (Bait al-Mäl), i.e. for the benefit of persons and 
institutions which are incapable of looking after their own affairs, and 

(2) in the Law of Agency generally. 

It will be best to consider each of these types of dispositions of 
property and how ghabn fahish affects them separately. 
` (1) (a) Sale.—Property owned by an orphan minor, dedicated as 
Waqf, or belonging to the Bait al-Màl cannot be sold at a price 
excessively below value. The same is the case with respect to Ijaratain 


1 Dr: E. Grigsby, The Mejelle, Nicosia, 1901, Arts. 165. 
* Omar Hilmi (translated by Sir Charles Tyser and G. D. Demetriades), A gift 
to posterity on the Law of Evgaf, 2nd ed., Nicosia, 1922 (quoted as O.H.), Art. 389. 
* Young, Corps de droit ottoman, vol. vi, 2, Oxford, 1906, Arts. 165, 356. 
. * C. Hamilton, The Hedaya or Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 2nd ed. 
by 8. G. Grady, London, 1870, p. 388. 
5 Hamilton-Grady, Hedaya, p. 388. 
5 Ibid. 
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holdings + of minors generally, lunatics, and persons in their second 
childhood (Arts. 356 Mej., 221 O.H.). Such transaction is “not valid ”.° 
The meaning of this 1s not without dispute. Dr. Grigsby takes the 
view that it is void 3; Dr. FitzGerald, that it can be set aside * 
and Dickstein that rescission or the difference can be demanded.5 

It is humbly submitted that none, of these opinions is adequate in 
view of the wording, the history, or the intended effects of Art. 356. 

The Turkish text of the Mejelle does not use the words batil (void) 
nor fasid (voidable), nor does it allude to the existence of a right to 
rescind, set aside, or demand the difference. It says only: Bai‘ 
sahīh olmaz, “ valid sale is forbidden.” There are also no traces in 
the history of ghabn fahish suggesting any of the above solutions. 
And even if this is not conclusive, who is to have such right to rescind, 
set aside, or demand the difference ? The mutawalli himself ? What if 
he does not exercise it ? Can he be compelled ? Or if he has not such 
rights, who else has ? All these questions arise if we accept Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s or Dickstein’s view—and remain unanswered in the law. 
And apart from this, a right to rescind would give no protection to 
the persons or institutions whom the Law wants to protect, for such 
right lapses when the purchaser in turn has sold the article (Art. 194 
Mej.). And since there is no duty on him to pay the full value in any 
case (unlike the case of lease of Waqf property) (Art. 392 O.H.) the 
intentions of the law would become futile. On the other hand, a sale 
at an excessively low price by a minor who is permitted to trade 
(Art. 968 ff.) is perfectly lawful? according to Abu Hanifa, whilst it is 
not so when his guardian has effected it; so theré is an insuperable 


T Tjaratain (double rent) is in theory a lease of Waqf property granted against 
payment of a premium and successive yearly rents with a right of perpetual renewal. 
In fact it is “a perpetual beneficial interest” (Goadby-Doukhan, The Land Law of 
Palestine, Tel Aviv, 1935, pp. 9 ff.) which is assignable and inheritable, though not 

` according to the sacred law of inheritance. 

* Mej. Art. 356. 

3 Grigsby, Mej. Art. 350. 

* Muhammadan Law according to tts various Schools, Oxford, 1031, p. 110. 

š Hammishpat Ha'svri (The Jewish Law), Book I, Tel Aviv, 1926, p. 31. This, 
according to Dickstein, seems to be the view of the Turkish interpreters of the Mejelle. 

* This reference comes from Dr.. V. FitzGerald and has been translated by 
Professor H. A. R. Gibb. 

* C£. N. B. E. Baillie, The Moohammadan Law of Sale according to the Huneefeea 
Code from the Futawa Alumgeeree, London, 1850, p. 246, distinguishing between such 
a sale to a stranger (lawful) or to the guardian (lawful only if clearly advantageous). 
Both in the case of Waqf and in the case of minors the rule of ghabn fahish is only 
one of the safeguards which the law imposes for the protection of the helpless against 
the possible misconduct or negligence of their Jegal protectors. 
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difficulty in accepting the view that sham jahish by itself renders the 
sale void in these cases. 

À better view, it is submitted, is that a sale tainted with ghabn 
fahesh is outside the authority of a guardian, administrator, or the 
Imam, and consequently without legal effect, at least so long as the 
state of evident disadvantage exists. 

This interpretation of the Law is supported by the results of 
research into the history and purpose of the rule. It is well known that ' 
Muhammad himself showed great consideration for the fate of orphan 
minors.! This care was extended—perhaps in Muhammad's time, but 
in any case not later than that of Abu Hanifa—to minors generally.? 
It was also extended to Waqfs? and to the Bait al-Màl ^—to the 
former presumably because they were regarded as means for dis- 
charging a pious duty, to the lattér because, although it is the communal 
chest of Islam, its primary beneficiaries are the poor and helpless of that 
community. It showed itself in a special protection against unprofitable 
transactions concerning their property. The means by which this 
protection was to be effected are obvious. No minor, nor Waqf, nor 
the State Treasury can act by itself. Each of them has to have an 
agent to do so. What is more appropriate than to limit the 
representative’s authority to such acts as are conducive to the interests 
of the persons 5 on whose behalf he is to act? Since “it is common 
practice amongst mankind to sell a thing at an adequate price ",9 
sales at a loss are outside his authority. But there may be a necessity 
to act at a disadvantage. Also from practical considerations it is 
not good to bind the hands of a representative tod tightly. Therefore 
a boundary line has to be found at which an agent’s authority ceases. 
It was not enough to say that the ‘agent’s authority was exceeded 
when the disadvantage of the transaction became evident. Law to 
be practically enforceable requires some more definite test; and so 


1 The Holy Quran. Arabic Text with Engl. Translation and Commentary by 
Maulvi Muhammad Ali, Woking, Surroy, 1917, pt. ii, 220; iv, 6; iv, 10; viii, 153; 
iv, 2: “ And give to the orphans their property, and do not substitute worthless 
(things) for their good (ones) and do not devour their property (as an addition) to your 
own property. This is surely a great crime.” 

3 Hamilton-Grady, Hedaya, p. 387; cf. as to dower p. 41. 

۶ Fatéwa Qadi-Khan, a work contemporary with but probably slightly older than 
the Hidáya. The author's absence on military duty unfortunately prevents exact 
reference. 

* Aghnides, N. P., Mohammadan Theories of Finance, with an introduction io 
Mohammadan Jurisprudence, New York, 1916, p. 434. 

i+ 5 Hamilton-Grady.p. 41, 387; Aghnides, p. 434. 

* Hamilton-Grady, Hedaya, p. 387. 
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we got, as a rule of thumb, the fractions detailed above. They embody 
the limits (unless, of course, he has béen specially empowered) of the 
‘authority of the agent of an adult as well as of that of a PHARE 
of a minor, Waqf, or Bait al-Mal. 

And it is from this conception of ghabn fahish as a limitation of 
authority that we must deduce the effect of it on a sale. This has 
been recognized already as early as in the Fatawa Qadi-Khan. A 
mulawalli of a minor or a Waqf is in the position of an agent, reads 
a passage there. It is submitted that this is still the law to-day, since 
the Mejelle as well as ‘Omar Hilmi’s book are but compilations of the 
old Hanafi Law, and that it also applies to the position of the Imam 
in his capacity as president of the Bait al-Mal. If an agent acts outside 
his authority with respect to price, his acts are of no legal effect as 
against his principal (Arts. 1,479, 1,482, 1,485 and see 7 Cyp. L.R. 102, 
1,495) unless the latter ratifies them. Similarly, if the guardian of a 
minor's property or the mutawallt of a Waqf or the Imam sells property 
belonging to his protégé, no right in the things sold passes to the 
purchasers as long as the transaction is tainted with ghabn fahish.? 
This is expressly stated with respect to Ijiratain holdings belonging 
to a minor (Art. 221 O.H.). Such holdings, having been alienated by 
a guardian, can be claimed back after the infant has reached the 
age of puberty. This suggests that the right. to Ijaratain has not 
passed to the buyer. And the same is the legal position with respect 
to Mulk property belonging to an orphan, Waqf, or the Public Treasury. 
Sumilarly, where the agent of an adult contravenes the limits of price 
set by law or by his principal, the sale is of no effect (Arts 1,482, 
1,485, 1,495 Mej.). The only difference is that in the case of a Waqf 
and the Bait al-Mäl there is nobody to ratify such sales. Whether a 
minor after he has come of age can ratify sales by his guardian is 
doubtful: there is no authority. Nor is there any for the proposition 
that the payment of the difference between price and full value, or just 
` between price and the ghabn fahish limit, makes a sale automatically 
valid. Either payment would remove the defect in the agent’s authority. 
But on analogy with the rules on hire with which we shall be dealing 
later, and considering the purpose of the ghabn fahish rule, only payment 
of the full value should have such effect. | 

Another problem is whether a guardian, mutawalli, or the Imam 
may validly buy on behalf of an orphan, Waqf, or the Bait al-Mal 


1 “ Bi-manzalat ul vakil.” See note on preceding page. 
` 2 Art. 364 Mej. does not apply to our question. It concerns Arts. 237 ff. 
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at an excessively high price ? The.Hidàya answers this question in 
the negative with respect to the guardian of a minor,! a proposition 
which must be. deemed to apply also to the other types of 
representatives ; the more so, since-a similar purchase by the agent 
of an adult would require ratification (Arte. 1,482, 1,485 Mej.). 

(2). This brings us to the question how far ghabn fahish is of 
importance in the Law of Agency generally. Abu Hanifa * held, against 
his dissenting disciples Abu Yüsuf and Muhammad Shaibàni, that 
an agent to sell may sell an article at any price, unless it has been 
fixed by his principal (Art: 1,494 Mej.). The reason for the different 
treatment of such agent and a mutawalli or the Imam is apparently 
that he who appoints an agent without limiting his power has to 
bear the risk of being betrayed by his chosen representative. But 
this consideration does not hold good in the case of an agent appointed 
to sell Ijaratain. He cannot incur ghabn fahish unless his principal 
ratifies the transaction (Art. 255 O.H.). Apparently nobody can be 
presumed to sell Jjäratain at an excessively low price, and therefore 
a special act of. ratification is necessary in order to make such sale 
effective. The protection of the Waqf is extended es of its 
Tjaratain tenants. 

On the other hand, an agent to buy jus no power to purchase at 
an excessive loss (Art. 1,482 Mej.).? Some goods, like meat or bread, 
the price of which is fixed, he cannot even buy- at a slightly higher 
price. The reason * for this provision. is to prevent an agent from 
cheating his principal by buying an article first for himself and, after 
discovering that he has got the worst of the bargain, saying that he 
-has done so on behalf of his principal. However, in order to protect 
the innocent vendor, property bought in such a way belongs to the 
agent, but the principal has the right to ratify the purchase, by which 
act it becomes effective for and against him.5 

(b) Hire.—Just as in sale so also in hire the fundamental principle © 
is the freedom of the parties to determine the rent at their own free 
will. And they are bound to their arrangements once they have 
concluded them, however circumstances may alter afterwards. But 
again an exception is made for the benefit of minors and Waqfs.* 
When real property has been let by the guardian of an orphan or of 

1 Hamilton-Grady, p. 387; cf. as to dower p. 41. 

2 Hamilton-Grady, Hedaya, p. 387. 

3 Tbid., p. 388. * Thid., loc. cit. 5 7 Cyp. 102. 


* Apparently similar rules apply algo to the Tapu fee of Miri property. See Art. 87 
Ottoman Land Code, 1858. Goadby-Doukhan, loc. cit., pp. 26 ff. 
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a pious foundation for a rent less than the estimated rent, “ the 
„contract of hire. is voidable and the rent must be increased to 
the estimated rent" (Mej. Art. 441).1 This effect is caused by even the 
slightest deviation from the estimated letting value. Yet ‘Umar Hilmi 
states different rules with respect to Waqf property. According to 
him, such property must be let at an equivalent rent (Art. 389 O.H. ). 
But if it is excessively? below this standard, the lease is not valid. 
This, however, does not mean that it is entirely without effect. It 
merely gives the mutäwalli the right to dissolve the contract if the 
lessee refuses to pay rent at the full value (Art. 392 O. H.). In any 
.case, whether the mutawalli resorts to this remedy or not, rent at the 
full value has to be paid for the whole time during which the lessee 
has possession of the property (Art. 392 O.H.). This explains also 
why the law provides different remedies for ghabn fahish in a lease of 
Waqf property and in the case of sale of it. The legal effect of a sale, 
i.e. the passing of ownership and the loss accruing from it, can be 
prevented only by making the whole transaction invalid. But an 
unfavourable lease cannot be remedied in this way, for the lessee 
has already got what he had bargained for, i.e. the use of the thing. 
The danger of a mutawalli not exercising the right to bring the lease 
to an end is guarded against by making the tenant liable for fent at 
the full value.? 

Extreme inadequacy affects the lease of Waqf property not only 
when it exists at the time of the conclusion of the contract but also 
when it arises afterwards on account of an increase in the letting 
value due to common demand (Art. 393 O.H.). If such rise amounts 
to 50 per cent or more above the contractual rent, the tenant is bound 
to pay this proportion in addition to the contractual rent for the 
remainder of his term of lease. If he refuses, the mutatvalli may dissolve 
the lease and let the property to somebody else at the full value 
rent. But if the mutawalli does not dissolve the contract but leaves 
the tenant in possession of the property, the latter continues paying 
only the contractual rent. The tenant has no similar right of dissolu- 
tion. Juristically, this rule is obviously in a different class from those 
which have reference merely to the value of the property at the moment 
of the bargain. It is somewhat difficult to explain it as based upon 


1 Grigsby, loc. cit., and Tyser, loc. cit., Art. 441 “ Imperfect ”. Young, loc. cit., 
“ annulable." 

* i.e. 20 per cent Art. 165 Mej., Art. 390 O.H. : 

3 There is no authority that this applies also to the letting of nop of minors. 
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agency; but we may compare the series of cases in Hindu Law 
summarized by Lord Atkinson in Palantappa Chetty v. Deivasikhamony!, 
“which establish that it is a breach of duty on the part of a shebañt 
[corresponding to a mutawalli] to grant a lease in perpetuity of debutter 
[wagf] lands at a fixed rent, however adequate that rent may be at 
the time of granting, by reason of the fact that by this means the 
debutter is deprived of the chance it would have, if the rent were 
variable, of deriving benefit from the enhancement in value in the 
future of the lands leased ". The element of speculation in such a 
transaction is itself repugnant to the spirit of Muhammadan law and 
therefore to be circumscribed in the case of an agent imposed by law. 
The power to demand a higher rent by reason of a subsequent increase 
in value does not apply to ara wahida, short term leases for three . 
years or less.? 

There is also the principle that a mutawalli cannot hire anything 
on behalf of a Waqf at an excessive rent.? Since he has no aithor 
such transaction is without legal effect (Art. 391 O.H.). 

(c) Ghabn fahish and Laesio enormis.—We have seen above that 
ghabn fahish has the same meaning in Arabic as laesio enormis has 
in Latin. There is also the parallel that certain fractions of the value . 
of a thing are the marks of excess, In so far both the conceptions 
are similar. But the background of the rule in Muhammadan Law is 
different. The fundamental idea which gives rise to it is not the ۰ 
ethical maxim of fairness and equality between the parties’ prestations, 
For ghabn fahish comes only into operation for the benefit of a person 
who has not acted in propria persona, but has been represented by 
an agent. Where such representative is freely chosen he cannot bind | 
his principal beyond the limits of his authority. A certain elasticity 
is introduced in such a case by the possibility of the principal extending 
the authority 80 as to cover unprofitable transactions. Where, however, 
an agent is imposed by law, his authority is limited by the law itself, 
with the result that such limitation is fixed and inflexible. In either 
case the proper place of the rule against ghabn fahish in a system of 
law is not the part dealing with adequacy of prestations but the 
Law of Agency, a place to which, e.g., the P has properly 
assigned it.‘ 


1 (1917) 44 L.A. 147; 40 M. 700; 39 L.C. 722 (1917) A. PC. 33. 
2 Baillie, N. B. E., A Digest of Moohammadan Law, 2nd ed., London, 1876, p. 607. 
3 The rent is excessive if it is 20'per cent or more higher than the renting value 
of such thing (Art. 391 O.H.). 
* Hamilton (Grady), [edaya, pp. 41, 387 ff. 


Hvatanica IV 
By H. W. BAILEY 
ds following texts have been selected to illustrate the religion 
of Khotan and to supplement the material already available 
from other sources. 
Texts 
I. Ch 1. 0021a,a 
1 aùrga Í ba'ysuiià rämdätästä 
&ra-verüci ästamnä hamiqä 
2 ttye viée’ra hiye gütera | jsa uskhasta 
rana vi ysaya abhjsekg dijsika 1 
viysiiü ys% viysiig hamye tathatg-vrrara 
attiisi|ma تسود‎ ba'ysuiià sarau 
harbigam ba'ysàm hye aümaunä mista 
cu ra baudasatva büma-prrüpttà hvasta 2 


e 


4 |arahadü sàvà cu ra khandaka-vasini 
cü parida müdä dharma-garbha has&yg 

5 dharma-dhata | hiya dyaudha hajsara güstye 
tathata-prrarasta éamatha-prrara vasva 3 


6 narvakalpa hajsara vi | brrava sura 
badacaitta hiye viva jsa naradä 
sämbhaudha kgyü narmeunaé üvärä 

7 pajsa ge’ vi|ra sgrva-sgtvàm kena 


mvi’sdi’ja bveya pasidé neva-raysem 

8 khu nà teida satva avaya bveysye bà|di 
tti hade da jsa üvära grra ۳2۵۲ di 
ba’ysau jsa vyärya mara nàsidà ysathä 


eo 


semyakä-drrestä | vasve gütterä rrvi 
mahäsamma rrämdä hye gutirä jsa narádg 
vrriémä gyasta aš” . cayam rre 

10 svidà | hürräka bümä divya Eyaéca 


hüsaufigka aysdirai käkä had; 
valäkäteévarä baudasatva 
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I. Ch. 1.0021a, a 


Homage to the kings of Bodhi, 

united, Arya-Vairocana and the rest, 

arisen from the family of the Vajra, 

born in & jewel, possessors of consecration. 1 


Born in a lotus, arisen in a lotus, having the nature of the Absolute, 

significant in name art thou, the lion of Bodhi, 

of all Buddhas the great exemplar ; 

those too whó are Bodhisattvas, who have attained the stages, the 
excellent. 2 


Arhant, érävaka, he too who is solitary like the rhinoceros’s horn, 
those who graciously dwell in the sphere of the dharma-garbha, 
having been delivered to the circuit of the Bodhi of the Absolute, 
having the nature of the Absolute, with nature in quiescence, pure. 3, 


In the circuit without constructive thoughts, clear, pure, 
issued from the ripening of the thought of Bodhi, 
cosmical body and apparitional, exalted, 

on behalf of all beings in the five ways of life, 


Rays of favour they send out, immortal food, elixir, 

that beings may not go for a long time to the ill existences, 

but they preach according to the Law exalted commandments, 
receiving prophecies from the Buddhas, they accept rebirth here. 


Issued from the family of the right-thinking king, 
of pure family, royal, Mahàsammata ; 
Vaisramana the god, Asoka, King Cayam, 

the giver of the milk, goddess of earth ; 


Causes of growth, watcher, protector indeed, 
Avalokiteévara, the Bodhisattva ; 
/ 
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11 'ü|vàrà gaustamä-deéa ranije 
jinàve vi rraécä hamya aga’ 


ttye güsta raudã bhalacakrravartta 
12 |raja rajesvara rre śūki 
éahaja darye jabvi vi 
ttye raudä pürüm pürüm diiré dard jsa 


13 |harbisam rrämdäm hye vamür&kü 
raysanam hvasté قفا‎ ramdam bimdä 

14 maittrai hye narmpau ssa ysatha picha| sta 
ttye éakrra brrghmau tti nàráya mjhaiávarü skamdha varünä 

15 navau rre hastä baudasatva hastá parvala | jivg-sabhava raja 
divya jaécä cu rà diéi-pàla naga-pala tcahaurä $ükhuna 
gakhimé 

16 yaksa diéa-mii|ke patca grahavadatta büjsaju sthgnava cu ra 
jasta divye parväla nàva rrüátü hestamda || 


II. Ch 00267 
2-3 jasteuni jasta be’ysa | äspävi nàsaumanai: 
4  be'ía mista mahäbüma-prräpattä baudhasgtva | araham'dg 
püñudi éararng sgtva : 
tta tti khu sarbacj diéa' jsa abirya|vi lävidevi namau 
6 aksauba jasta be'ysg ästani harbaiśa jistaung | jasta 8 : 
ravye pa diáa' jsa namau rahngkautta jasta be’ysa astana : | 
harbiéa jastaung jasta هصرع‎ : 
8  fuhüjsakye dia! jsa namau armyalyi jasta be ysg astana 
ha’rbaiéa jastauna jasta be’ysa : 
9  haudha raichau | pa dia" jsa namau daudübe'svara jasta 
10  be’ysa ästang harbaisa jastauna | jasta be'ysg: 
11  uskyäste dîsa jsa namau badiéri jasta be'yse ästani | 
ha'rbai'áa jastauna jasta be’ysa : 
12 nasta dife’ jsa namau verauci jasta | be’ysa ästana harbaisa 
jasta be'ysg : 
13 cura tta tti diéau” vidaéau' jsa aü|namdà jasta be’ysa ide : 
14 tta tta khü dirnaidara jasta be’ysa : Sauttaidrai|jasta be'yse : 
cimdaprraba jasta be’ysa: närāyi jasta be’ysa 1 
15 | cu ra tti tti mara myauña sghe’-lavadevi: rahnavyauhg'- 
16 mandala vauíia rahna-|rüáa" ranine ysara-varja $i vaiysa baidi 
17 atmadai: ksa’sa kala bau|dhasatvaunau raudau jsa pai’jsa : 


et 


a 
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11 ü|vàár& gaustamä-deéa ranije 
jinäve vi rrüácà hamya aga’ 


ttye gästa raudé bhalacakrravartta 
12 |ràja rajeSvara rre $üki 
á&hajg darye jabvi vi 
ttye raudä pür&m pürüm éürä darg jsa 


18 |harbiéim rramdam hye vamür&kü 
rüysanàm hvüstà bisàm ramdam bimda 

14 maittrai hye narmnau ssa ysatha picha|stà 
ttye éakrra brrghmau tti naréya mjhaisvarä skamdha varünä 

15 nävau rre hastä baudasatva hastä parvala | jiva-sabhava raja 
divya jasci cu rä diéa-päla nàga-pàla teahaurü $ükhuna 
éakhimä 

16 yaksa dige-mii|ka pâtca grahavadatta büjsaju sthänäva cu ra 
jasta divye parvgla nàva rrëštë hestamda || 


II. Ch 00267 
2-3 jastauni jastg be’ysa | äspävi nâsaumanai : 
4  be’éa mista mahäbüma-prräpattä baudhasatva | araham’de 
püñudi éararng satva : 
tta tti khu sarbaci dia! jsa abirya|vi lüvidevi namau 
6 aksauba jasta be'ysg astani harbaifa jistauna | jasta be’ysa : 
T. ravye pa diga’ jsa namau rahngkautte jasta be’ysg astang : | 
harbiáa jastaung jasta be’ysa : 
8  fiuhiijsakye dia’ jsa namau armyä]yi jasta be ysg ästana 
ha’rbaiga jastauna jasta be'ysa : 
9  haudha raichau | pa dia jsa namau daudübe'svara jasta 
10 be'ysg üstang harbaiáa jastauna | jasta be’ysa : 
11 uskyásta dia jsa namau badiéri jasta be’ysa astani | 
ha’rbai’éa jastauna jasta be'ysa : 
12 nasta dīśa’ jsa namau verauci jasta | be’ysg astana harbaisa 
jasta 8 : : 
13 cura tta tti didau’ vidaáau' jsa aü|namdà jasta be’ysa ide : 
14 tta tta khü dirnaidgra jasta be’ysg : Sauttaidrai | jasta be’yse : 
cimdaprraba jasta be'yse: näräyi jasta be’ysg 1 
15 | cu ra tti tti mara myauña sghe’-lavadevi: rahnavyauha’- 
16 mandala vauña rahna-|raéa’ ranine ysara-varja si vaiysa baidi 
17 aünpadai: ksa’sa kala bau|dhasatvaunau raudau jsa pai'jsa : 


— 
SEA 


OT 
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I. Ch. 1.0021a, a 


Homage to the kings of Bodhi, 

united, Arya-Vairocana and the rest, 

arisen from the family of the Vajra, 

born in a jewel, possessors of consecration. 1 


Born in a lotus, arisen in a lotus, having the nature of the Absolute, 

significant in name art thou, the lion of Bodhi, 

of all Buddhas the great exemplar ; 

those too whó are Bodhisattvas, who have attained the stages, the 
excellent. 2 


Arhant, érävaka, he too who is solitary like the rhinoceros’s horn, 
those who graciously dwell in the sphere of the dharma-garbha, 
having been delivered to the circuit of the Bodhi of the Absolute, 
having the nature of the Absolute, with nature in quiescence, pure. 3. 


In the circuit without constructive thoughts, clear, pure, 
issued from the ripening of the thought of Bodhi, 
cosmical body and apparitional, exalted, 

on behalf of all beings in the five ways of life, 


Rays of favour they send out, immortal food, elixir, 

that beings may not go for a long time to the ill existences, 

but they preach according to the Law exalted commandments, 
receiving prophecies from the Buddhas, they accept rebirth here. 


Issued from the family of the right-thinking king, 
of pure family, royal, Mahasammate ; 
Vaiáramana the god, Asoka, King Cayam, 

the giver of the milk, goddess of earth ; 


Causes of growth, watcher, protector indeed, 
Avalokiteévara, the Bodhisattva ; 
/ 
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exalted in the land of Gostana, the land 
of precious stones, become worthy of the kingdom ; 


To this Gostana’s king, imperial, 

king, lord of kings, king, monarch, 

born of Sàkya in Jambudvipa, 

by this king’s sons’ sons’ valiant courage, 
Vanquisher of all kings, 

best of rulers over all kings, 

apparition of Maitreya, a hundred births, visibly ; 


To him Sakra, Brahma, then Narayana, Maheávara, Skanda, 
Varuna, the king of nagas, the eight bodhisattvas, the eight wardens, 
originating from Jiva (1),* goddess of the kingdom, those too who are 
protectors of the quarters, the four protectors of the world (= lokapala), 
Sukhiina, Sakhima, the yaksa Dasgamukha, thereafter Grahavadatta, 
Büjsaja, and Sthänäva, those too who are divine protectors, n&gas, 
—they gave the kingdom. 


II. Ch. 00267 


' May we take refuge in the Buddha, god of gods. All the great 
Bodhisattvas, who have attained the great stages, the arhants, the 
meritorious beings seeking refuge, those such as are in the eastern 
region in the world Abhirati: homage to Aksobhya the Buddha and 
all the Buddhas ; in the southern region, homage to Ratnaketu, the 
Buddha, and all the other Buddhas; in the western region, homage 
to Amitayus, the Buddha, and all the other Buddhas; in the northern 
region homage to Dundubhisvara, the Buddha, and all the other 
Buddhas; at the zenith homage to Bhadraári, the Buddha, and all 
the other Buddhas ; at the nadir, homage to Vairocana, the Buddha, 
and all the other Buddhas; those, too, who dwell, Buddhas, in the 
regions and intermediate spaces, such as Dharanindhara, the Buddha, 
Santendriya, the Buddha, Candraprabha, the Buddha, Narayana, 
the Buddha 13 


He too who here in the Sahaloka world, in the Ratnavyüha 
circle in the Ratna-rajya, on the jewelled thousand-petalled white 
lotus seated, surrounded by sixteen kotis of kings of Bodhisattvas— 


1 jiva may represent Skt. jiva or jeta. 
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namau daáabala cakrravirtta mahakaranitta dastara éakhya- 
mauna jasta be’ysa astana jastauna jasta be’ysa ide : 

| cü ra tte tti ttüsya' bavifia aünade: mahädarmaräja 
aba’saika-prrapattai | äryä maittrai baudhasatva padauysüfia 
jsa: bai’sta ysara baudhasatvauna raudi | ide: tta tta khü 
arya maittrai baudhasatva : aryavalakattaisvara baudhasatva | 
arya mijaéüri baudhasatva: arya ksattigarba baudhasatva : 
arya akä|éagarba baudhasatva : arya be’sajarayi baudhasatvg : 
arya samattaba|dra baudhasgtva: arya vijrrapaung bau- 
dhasatva vi burai 

cü ra tta tti hastü|sa sai Sastanabaibaraprras&dauna nävauna 
raudi ide tta tta khü nadi | upanadi grahe’vidatta : sümapauña: 
hülüra . büjsaja saniraka 2 

| cü ra tta tti hauvani hauvana jaéta ide: tta tta khü 
éakhimam: éauka cau|maunyg: harrva raivi drainda büma 
divya: kathi divya: raja divya: kusdi | divye jäéta vi 
burai: aida paräysau daśāpālā jastau vi būrai: habailstani 
mara saci kitha bisa naväysva devatta parvàlà aéte hiye mi 
prrabeba stärai: drai küla hauvina hauvina paragamdà pāra- 
ssadye | küsta tta sam gtàvi harbaiéa và vasa? hiyva hivya 
jasta-bavinüä navi-bavinia jastau be’ysam ñaka | dà pvaume 
beda: küsta tta sam stàvi harbaiáa và vasta namadryana š 
parya | avihaysye : 


JH. 82471 


viña tta ind cü ra tti mara kgira paramandalle hiye kaka 
niva[ ]? ysva devatta paravala | ide tta tta khu bisa hrriiva ۰ 
ysimattala gandye éala|ba ysini nàmda tye tta khu éakrra 
brrahamäna pada|ysaña jsa teara lakapale vrriéama virrulai 
vilrrupaksa dadaräja safii paji pajábe'fia simaki|laha mahäyäna 
hubasta ästana ada vai[pai]ndürye-rüka-dümaketta baudą 
brrahaspa éüémanaiéa| ya hada ysa(ra) hastase hauda paravala 
ca va ttu hva|na ksira ysini nàmda tye 

ci ra tti hävana hävana | jasta ide tta tta khu agüéa 
sthgnäva éakhima éarilmä divye aéaukha cämändve 


-hárrva reva daga’ biima | divye katha divye küsdi divye 


Taja divye jaéta asta 
1 Line 32 = 34 crossed out. 


3 drya = dri. 
3 Blurred aksara (? na). 
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homage to Säkyamuni, possessed of the ten powers, imperial, most 
merciful teacher, the Buddha, and all the other Buddhas ; 

Those too who dwelling in the Tusita heaven, beginning with the 
great king of the Law, who has gained consecration, Arya-Maitreya 
the Bodhisattva, twenty thousand kings of Bodhisattvas, such as 
Arya-Maitreya the Bodhisattva, ÀArya-Avalokiteávara the Bodhisattva, 
Arya-Manjuéri the Bodhisattva, Arya-Ksitigarbha the Bodhisattva, 
Árya-Àküfagarbha the Bodhisattva, Arya-Bhaisajyaraja the 
Bodhisattva, Arya-Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva, Arya-Vajrapani 
the Bodhisattva ; 

Those too who are the eigliteen hundred kings of nàgas who have 
accepted the teaching, such as Nanda, Upananda, Grahavadatta, 
Sümapauña, Hülüra, Büjsaja, Saniraka 2; 

Those too who are most powerful goddesses, such as Sakhimam, 
Sauka, Caminda, Hariti, Revati, Drdha the earth, goddesses of city, 
kingdom, palace, including the guides, the protectors of the regions, 
the gods ; 

In short, resident here in the city of Sacü, the genii, deities, 
protectors who ... are possessed of images, three kotis of most powerful 
members of the assemblies being in their own divine abodes and abodes 
of nàgas at the time of the hearing of the Law from the Buddhas, 
wherever these all are, hither may they all graciously accept the 
invitation. 


HL S2471 


Now so may we act. Those too who here are the protecting genii, 
deities, guardians of the circle of the country, such as have taken 
into their charge bisa hrrüva ysimättala gandye $alaba, such as 
Sakra, Brahma, and the rest, the four world-protectors, Vaiáramana, 
. Virüdhaka, Virüpaksa, Dhrtarästra, Sanjaya, Aparajita, having the 
five sorts of knowledge, . . .. Mahayana, well-guided (?) and the rest, 
up to Vaidürya-roka-dhümaketu, the Buddha, Brhaspati . . . seven 
thousand eight hundred and seven protectors who have taken this 
Khotan land into their charge ; 

Those too who are. most powerful gud densas. such as Agüéa’, 
Sthàn&va, Sakhima, Sarima the goddess, Aéaukha, Camunda, Hariti, 
Revati, Drdha the earth, the goddesses of city, palace, kingdom, and 
the rest ; 


265-6 


abd 
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| cù ra tti áa^ma büttaräja padäysäña jsa püra ürma]|ysdàna 
grraha naksatta [li] ! salye baya [*da] ۶ devatta para|vala ide 
tta tta khu ngvauna ramda ide nada upa nada sägara grraha- 
datta élapatta myacalenu? sü[*pü]*ma|paufia ttaéattara 
büjsyaja saniraka ssa nau küle | hàvana hävana parasada 
paragadye ca tta nÿma na | hvava ste 

cü ra tti ga alinadva devatta paravala | aétada tye tta tta 
khü mah&bala paraväle ca gara | veysafia ysini pastai nāve 
gara-kiiva khahv& a|saijva ttàjvà bisi devatta paravala 
astada {lye harabaiga ttã 5 và namadrrüna pariye ahavà|ysye 


IV. P 2893 


tti hasta-pacida ira baudhasatva w9 kgrrü nàmdü diéa’ 
ayai|scy(à»mdi kuşta à^ma mümja satvana mva'áda udaisauge : 
suhi kina bisangfia vana | ava (ki»dai ysüste bhaisajyaraja 
banacva | vi mümja ttula sagapäläm kida samamttabhadrrg 
<u ksitigarbha> ra fij(nag»irai ys(i»ni (nàve) àr(&»valai 
<kitteéva>ra <b>au<dhasa>|tva sa’ jüsfa parija viniyä hara- 
hausta attrrüsía . baudhasatva mamjäérri ge’ käéavi ttra()- 
ri|hà-Sela asta bie parsa’na hamtea mänabhäva fianitham si’ 
kanvasit adaramyg | &müha nave . dra <&)kidagarbha ra 
jsam sP baudhasatvü sakaya gira satva-paripäkä x gai x va 
| dyäño hasta và parvalé hauvana mista . pichagtu ba’ysna 
ksïra ysini naémda bia va|ra sada’ sarva-samga prravaiya rrumda 
üstamna hvasta sada kariha vrriéamam samíii aparäjai[ja]- 
| ها‎ gaganasvarü svarnamila grrahavadatti . nvaiya hà 
amgisa’ sthänäve parsa'na hates ttyà|na ästamna mista 
mista uvära drrai byüra hauvana pa-ysära pa(m»cábhijfia 
pa-se ra hauda tte | parvala mista . hastusä ysira nägaräja 
malaida-sasana-bhaprratta . hvam ksi’ra dijsa|re 


V. P 2929 
beg maista + mahà|brrümg-prrüpatte ^ baudgsatva: 
arghamde: u prralttika-sambauda : hvana ksirü hiyi kaka 
niv&|ysva &ysdarü devatte parvala : pajsam äg% |ņẹ : hargbiéa 
stäm vä ngmamdrràm achayau : 


1 Blurred, probably part of sali. ? Blurred, uncertain. 
3 mya = mu. 4 Blurred pi. 
5 Blurred. * Read ru? 
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Those too who are, beginning with Yama, king of demons, moon, 
sun, planets, constellations, presidents of the years, deities, protectors, 
such as are kings of nägas, Nanda, Upananda, Sagara, Grahavadatta, 
Hlapatra, Mucilinda, Sümapauña, Ttadattara, Büjsyaja, Saniraka, 
a hundred and nine kotis of most powerful members of assemblies, 
those too who are not addressed by name 1 ; 

Those too who are deities, protectors, and the rest, dwelling in 
the mountains (?), such as the protector Mahabala, who has graciously 
taken into his charge the mountain pools (?) and those who are 
deities, protectors in the mountain-wells, springs, ponds, and rivers ; 

All those, may they graciously accept the invitation. 


IV. P 2893 


Then the eightfold good Bodhisattvas took the land, they settled 
upon the district where were the abodes and dwellings for the good 
of beings; for their welfare he came to the village (?) of Bisinaña, 
he greatly approved it. Bhaigajyaraja made his dwelling in Banacva,* 
Samantabhadra in Sagapalim of Ttula, and Ksitigarbha took charge 
of Nanagirai, Arya-Avalokiteévara the Bodhisattva, he in Jüsna 
took the unsaved: (?) beings to be delivered and disciplined, the 
Bodhisattva Manjuéri, he dwelt in the Hall of Kaáyapa's Relics with 
his whole retinue, Manabhava . . . he took up his abode in. . ., Arya- 
Akäéagarbha too, he the Bodhisattva (took ?» the Sakaya-gira for 
the ripening of beings . .. The eight protectors mighty and great, 
in visible form took the neighbouring lands into their charge. There 
the kings who had gone forth wholly devoted to the teaching, excellent, 
faithful, vigorous, and the rest, Vaiéramana, Sanjaya, Aparajita, 
Gaganasvara, Svarnamala, Grahavadatta, thereafter Amgiisa’, 
Sthänäva, with their retinue, beginning with those the most great 
exalted three myriad powerful five thousand, possessed of the five 
sorts of knowledge, five hundred too and seven great protectors, 
eighteen thousand kings of nagas, who had received: the teaching 
from Maleda—they hold the Khotan land. 


V. P 2929 
All the great Bodhisattvas who have attained the great stages, 
arhants, pratyekabuddhas, the watchers, geni, guarding deities, 
protectors of the Khotan land, those worthy of honour (= arhants), 
all these I invite ; 
1 ste put for ۰ 2 Or Banāca (-và being then loc. plur.). 
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ca | bür& tta baiysiifiyai skui! vir& : ayiksya: jatta-cai[tta 
stüpa damaräég idai: jatta-cetti astam|na teaurü mai’sta 
caitta : hvasta baudasatta baivana : | aharinaka tryacamdäna 
paranama : baiysii:|fia rang : u bisamginai rina: u dgvinai 
Tana à|stamna : 
VI. P 2026 


After invocation of  Kargkasüda, Kanakamaung, Kaäéava, 
Dadibe’svargraja, Rije, Dipamkar&, and Kaudam follows :— 


64 
65 


brrüya bisai jasta be’ysa namasü nauda || khamhyape’ vi 
jasta be'ysg na(ma) * | sû nauda || 
| [| sarbada diéa’ hálaiyástà bīsā sakharamau hālai è u damara- 
au’ hàlai u arfiana | hälai u pe’mau hälai u besà hàlai u ` 
aranü-di$àm' halai u diyagarau hàlai u pi(dà) | bvakada 
prrastharmada beysüña prraibaibaikgyà be'ysa halai arga 
éarina va) | tsû namgsü vanü aünü naudą 1 

dahü:ksanye diga’ hälaiyästä bisa sakhärgmau <hä)|lai u 
arfignam hàlai u pe'mau hàlai u diyg(garau hälai u> | pidam 
bväkadau prrastharmadàm  be'ysüfià prraibaibau halai u 
argna-diéau <u drrayà) | rana halai aürga $aranava tsü 5 aùnū 
vanü ngmgsü nada 2 


There follow similar passages for the pürvye disa’ ‘ eastern quarter ' 
and the uttarye diéa’ ‘ northern quarter °. 


6-7 


“ 


à VIL P 4649 
bi'áim hvana kgira | kaka tsvetta: parval@ ysini nàsáde : 
Traja divya gyaéti . vrridama laukapala . | x x x nivaysva uha’ 
paside . i 
VII. P 2942 
jsinivau nàsida harbaiáa be'ysa | : hasta baudhasatva [ha] 
hatea [pa] parvalaau jsa: asülaka baudhasatta gvalka 
hiyäde : padäräysau ovau hirida 5 pada 9 éairka : 
IX. P 2900 
: namau bagävätte éikyemaunasya ttathagattasya namau 
ciittiré-mahara|jasya vrrié&mandasya ttathagattasya baisvi- 
marasyg mahi'éurasya a|parajittasya sañasya maundibadrrusya . 
binayekasya 


1 Uncertain akgara : s is clear and ۶. 

a Opaque paper pasted over makes parts illegible, but the words can be supplied 
from the repetitions. 

3 Subscript. 4 Blurred out. 5 hüri written over bays. * Subscript. 
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Whatever are those Birth-shrines, stüpas, dharmarajika stüpas, 
built over the relics of the Buddha ; beginning with the Birth-shrine, 
the four great shrines; the eight bodhisattvas’ abodes, the complete 
ripening of the three inconceivables, the jewel of the Buddha, and 
the jewel of the Bhikgu sangha, and the jewel of the Law and the rest. 


VI. P 2026. 


Homage, reverence to the Buddha dwelling in Brrüya; homage, 
reverence to the Buddha in Khamhyape ’. 

Towards the sanghéramas in the eastern region, the dharma- 
rajika stüpas, the wild places, images, stüpas, wild regions, lamps, 
pictures, .. ., carpets (?), the Buddhas having the bodies of images 
of Buddhas, with reverence seeking refuge I come; I bow down, 
I venerate, I bless, with homage. 1 


[Similarly towards the southern region.] 


VII. P 4649 


May all of them, protectors of the Khotan land come, may the 
guardians take charge of it, the goddesses of the kingdom, Vaiéra- 
mana the world-protector, . . . of the genii leave the... 


VIII. P2942 . 
May all the Buddhas take charge of them, the eight Bodhisattvas 


with the protectors, the Bodhisattva Asülaka, . . ., the way-guides 
who give them.the good way. i 


IX. P2900 


Homage to the Bhagavan Sakyamuni, the Tathägata; homage to 
the four great kings, Vaiéramana the Tathagata, Visvamitra (t), 
Mahegvara, Aparajita, Sanjaya, Manibhadra, Vinayaka. 
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x 


Derge Kanjur,! vol. 76, 224 b 2-5 = Narthang, vol. 30, 342 b 2-6. 
2 de-nas dehi che bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis lhahi rgyal-po rnam- 
3 thos-kyi bu dan : byan-chub sems-dpah | sems-dpah chen-po 

hdu-ges-can Zes-bya-ba dan í lha mi-pham-pa? Zes-bya-ba 
dan 1 kluhi rgyal-po khyim-hchig® ces-bya-ba daù 1 lha 
nam-mkhahi dbyans * fes-bya-ba dan í Ia gser-gyi phren- 
ba-can 5 es-bya-ba dan 1 lha-mo leags-kyu-can Zes-bya-ba 
4 dan 1 lha-mo | gnas-can Zes-bya-ba-rnams-la hdi skad-ces 
bkah séalto || rigs-kyi bu khyed-rnams-la mchod-rten go-ma- 
sa-la-gan-da dan ۱ ri glah-ru yul dan bcas-pa dan ۱ nahi 
bstan-pa daù | sras-rnams yons-su® gtad-kyis | yons-su 
5 bsruà-ba dan í bskyab-pa | dan 1 bskyan-ba dan ۱ mchod- 
gnas-su 7 hgyur-bar gyis-sig 1 


XI 


Fonds Pelliot tibétain 254: Tibetan text not published, but 
translated in F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents 
concerning Chinese Turkestan, i, p. 310. 

As regards the non-decaying of the Good Religion in the Li land 
and the eight great resident tutelaries of the land, the great lord 
Be-sa-ra-ma-ni, the generalissimo Sa-fie, Aparajita,® Gaganedvara,° 
Suvarnamala,1° Anknéavati,4 Sthanavati, the Naga-raja Hgra-ha- 
bad-ta and the rest, their vowed retinues, the tutelaries in general 
are three myriads: Devas tutelaries a thousand five hundred and 
seven. 

XII 
Ibidem p. 311. 

Names of the eight self-originated Bodhi-sattvas at present resident 

in the Li land: Vajrapāņi, who is lord of the Guhyas, resides in 


1 In the Cambridge University Library, Kanjur only. For translation see Thomas, 
T. i 19-20. | 
3-7 Narthang variants :— 


3 mi-hpham-pa. 3 khyim-chig. 
* dbyins. 5 bphren. 
$ yonsu. i 7 gnasu. 


* Loc. cit. p. 97 Aparäjita renders the Tibetan gtan-gyis mi-thub-pa ' not con- 
quered by others’. Nota that in Professor Thomas’s transliteration A = Tib. À ۰ 

° gha-gha-na-sva-ra. 10 gu.gar-na-ma.-Ia. 

11 ]cags-kyu. 1! sta-na-ba-ti. 
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Son-pya, above the highest terrace of Hgehu-te-San1; Arya Avalokites- 
vara? resides in Hju-sna; Akašagarbha in Skohi-bron; Mafijusri 
and Manibhadra 3. both in Hgehu-te-$an ; Kgitigarbha in Hdro-tir; 
Samantabhadra in Sañ-ga-po-lo of Toa ; Bhaisjyaraja in Hbah- 
no-co; Maitreya in Hbas-no-fia. | 


XIII 


` Candragarbha-sitra,* 4 Taisho issaikys, vol. 13, p. 368, col. 1, 
Il. 13-18. 


CHERE © 
(2) Bk Hm 2 X X A: 
(3) Fe EK 2 X. 
(4) & SE Rt ۰ 
(5) À & WË ۰ 
(6) BJ 35 9 ۲ 7 x. 
(7) 4& RE B X x. 
(8) Bw Pj + ۰ 
Nores 
Abbreviations. 
Mahāvy. . Mahüvyuipatii, ed. Sakaki, 1925. 
Oda , . Oda Tokünô, Bukkyô Daijiten (on which see F. M. Trautz, Asia 
š Major i 205). 
Thomas, T. . F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning 
Chinese Turkestan, vol. i, 1935. 
JàtS. . . Jatakastava = Ch. 00274, facsimile in Codices Khotanenses. 
"Bhadrak. . Bhadrakalpikä-sütra in Ch. c. 001, 194 if. 
Suvarnabh. . . Suvarnabhäsa-sütra, ed. J. Nobel, 1937. 
Vajr. . . Vajracchedikä, in A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of 
Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, 1918. 
Aparim. . Aparimit&yuh-sütra, Hoernle, ibid. 


A, Lexical Commentary 
I. Ch. 1. 0021a, a 1-16 
1 (a) 1-3 = Ch. 1. 0021b, b 1-3, with variante :— | 
1 | siddham 
aurga 1 5 ba'ysüñam rrädautāştā : 
arya vimrüca astani hamida : 
2 ttye vise’ra 5 | hiye gütteräna hamye 
rani vi ys&yi: abisekä dijsika 
1Bk=Tib Ah  - ۶ ?A-rya-ba-lo. 3 Ma-ni-bha-ba. 
. * Translated by Sylvain Lévi, BEFEO 5, 268. 5 Top of aksara lost. 
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3 viysafia ysà viysafia ha|mye ttathattà-vrrarà 

attu$mà& namai ba'ysüfia sara : 

(b) aurga . . . . -ästä ‘homage towards’. Cf. P 2026, 69 intra 
be'ysa halat arga, and Vajr 3 b 2-3 orga 3 harbifünà gyastünd ba ysānä 
u baudhasatvam ~ | halaiyasta. 

(c) -asta, equivalent to a case ending ‘to’, form of hasta in com- 
pounds, older -alstu Kha 1.13, 145 r 3 narvañalstu, 146 r 4 balysüstälstu, 
147 v 4 varülstu; -alsto, E 25.179 gyastuvolsto, suffixed to the locative. 
After final diphthong and -d, -äm, -y- or -t- is inserted : halatyasta, 
ramdatasta (= rrumdäm + asta). On -y-, -t-, -v- see BSOS x 572. 

(d) vtée’ra ° vajra’. Vajrayana texts are represented in Khotanese 
by Ch. ii 004 (four folios) ; the favourite reading of the ttaist ° bhiksu ° 
was Vajrayana texts (P 5538 b 28, ed. BSOS ix 523): E vaśära-, : 
with the usual é (= Z) for Indian j. In Ch ii 004, 3 v 4 the vajrraküla 
* Vajrakula, Diamond Family ’ is mentioned. An allusion to the Vida, 
‘Vijaya’ or Vijuta ‘Vijita’ family of the Khotan kings may be 
` intended. | 

(e) gūtemra (em = ai), 9 gutimra (im = ai), Ch ü 004, 3 v 1 gultatrd, 
P 3518, 63 r 4 gūttirrna = Skt. Suvarnabh. 3.20 kula; Ch ii 004, 2 r 2 
guiterd, 3 v 3 guttara, P 3513, 14 v 4 ba’ystifia gatirra, E gütträ, gautra, 
gütäru ‘ gotra’. On the ‘ Element of the Lineage ’, see Obermiller, 
Acta Or. 9, 97 ff., and 11 108: gotra, Tib. rigs, was a synonym of 
dhàtu, sattvadhatu and tathagatagarbha. 

(f) jsa = na of Ch 1.0021b, b 2 gittterana. 


2 (a) uskhasta = hamye Ch 1.0021b, b 2; P 2787, 54 ütca mahg- 
samüdrra mygia Gskhastg toüra rana ‘the four jewels produced in 
the ocean’. If iskhajsä Ch ii 002, 7 v 1 = Skt. abhyudaya, P 2739, 11 
askhijsgme, P 2787, Dl Gskhüjsümai are connected, then uskhajs- : 
uskhasta- from *us-khaó-, and -khasta from *-khaéita with st from 
secondary contact, as pastiste > *patisaucatai (Konow, Saka Studies, 
p. 27). Similar use of ysata, P 2896, 43 gūttairą jsa ysäva “ born from 
the family ". 

(b) abhisekq dijsäka, Ch. 00267, 19 aba’saika-prräpattai ° initiated 
consecrated ’, Š 

(c) -vrrara in compounds from prara, pratara ° nature’, BSOS x 575. 
Cf. P 3510, 9.3 tdthattd-vrrara, P 4099, 169 ttathattinas. 

(d) attuéima ‘not empty’ (E ttuáfima), hence * significant '. 

(e) sarau ‘ lion °, Ch. 1.0021b, b 3, Ch. ii 004,4 r 2 sarg, Ch. 00266, 46 
sara; plur. P 3513, 44 r 2 sarauva, gen. plur. P 2781, 69 sarautam, 
P 2025, 83 sarauyam: sarau < *sargava-, beside Sogd. šryw-, MidPers. 
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gr, šyr, MidParth. ígr (Henning, BSOS x 88) < *syargava-; for s- 
and sy-, cf. Av. saéna-, OPers. saina- beside Skt. éyena : IE k- beside .وا‎ 

3 (a) aumaund ‘likeness’ < Old Iran. or Skt. wpamüna, cf. 
E- aupamo, ütamo ‘ likeness’, Skt. upama. 

(b) -prrüpttà plur. to -praptaa-, Skt. prapta- assimilated to the 
Iranian adjectival use of the -ta- ptc. with -ka- : Khot. -taa-, MidPers, 
-tak, Av. -taka-. With anaptyxis Ch. 00267, 19 prrapattas. 

4 (a) cu ra ‘who also? = ‘and he too who’. 

(b) khandakq-vasgnä, P 4099, 54 kharga-vesäna (suprascript -r- 
perhaps written for d), Mahavy. 1006 khadga-visüna ‘alone like the 
horn of a rhinoceros’. Note nd = Indian d (and here anaptyxis also). 
Since in Khotanese intervocalic -d- was used for some type of J sound 
(retroflex ?), as shown ZDMG 92, 585, nd was conveniently used to 
distinguish Indian retroflex d in writing either Sanskrit or Khotaneso 
texts: so in Khot.-Sanskrit texts, Ch ii 003, 53 r 1 gündà = ۵ 
* molasses ’, Ch 0041, 23 (facsimile JRAS 1911, 464, plate v) vaindtirya 
beside Bhadrak. 564 vaidüryagarbhau, Ch ii 003, 46 v 4 wittanda 
(= Khot. wala) = Skt., Pkt. vetàda. In Khot. texts occur P 2906, 7 
vendürya, P 3513, 6 r 4 vaindürya (in a Buddha name), Ch 00267, 28 
infra drainda = Skt. drdhà ‘firm’. This is also the reason that nd 
is put for d in the alphabetical lists (see JRAS 1911, 454 ff). Ina 
different use, probably scribal carelessness, ad occurs for m, Ch ii 
003, 46 r 4 prraharandyau for praharanyau (Skt. praharana), P 2025, 233 
kyenda = Ch 00266, 154 kasna, ‘ because of’. 

(c) mūdä inf. to man- ‘remain’, with parida ‘ they deign to, are 
graciously pleased to’, see BSOS ix 535, x 574. 

(d) hasäya, loc. sing. to hasat, as in E 17, 28 mátra-vihari bodhisa- 
tvanu hasai. Or 9609, 4 r 2 (Suvarnabh.) dharmadhattu hasdya āstä = 
Skt. vijahára dharmadhatau, hence probably dhattu hasäya is an example 
of the frequent type of hendiadys expressed by use of Sanskrit and 
Khotanese words together: 8 2471, 264 dye jasta ° goddess’, Skt. 
devatä, Ch. c 001, 908 mahäpurusalaksana hudahimà gunaina, P 3513, 
98 v 3 bigam sarvasatvam ‘all beings’, P 2787, 22 be’ sa sareqsatta 
üysnaura, P 3513, 38 v 4 bisam sarvadharmäm, Ch. i 002, 141 v 5 
ävamdü hairtham jsa ° sudden °, Skt. ágantuka, Ch. 00266, 52 kautaraauja 
rrada = P 2025, 91 kaunda-rrauda ‘ kotiréja’, Ch. c. 001, 1001 
baudhasatvä ba’ysuflavuysai, 219 brrahmasvara bajasüna, P 2782, 1 
ekayüm barras ‘ one vehicle, ekaydna’, P 3513, 51 v 1 güscyi hauva 
prribhävana = Skt. vimoksa-balena, P 2787, 6 bvajsat’ gina sahana 
‘virtues’, 151 pirüya pürvaydga 'pürvayoga', 161 jab dvipa 
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‘ Jambudvipa', E 14, 118 candavani müra, 23, 151 müra candavand, 
P 3513, 79 v 4.caittaumana rana ° cint&mani?, P 2781, 52 lagapürà 
thai ‘in Lankapura’, P 2787, 117 daryai jabvi depa, P 2026, 86 
kgasq maista mahästhira ‘the sixteen great elders’, Ch. o. 001, 978 
svastakarmä be’mafie = Tib. bde-legs ' fortune, P 2786, 28 gksara 
hagajstà ‘ mark (as signature)’, P 3512, 44 v 3 bijasd svarā, P 2906, 11 
tiaiksadä sämühe * sammukha ’, P 4099, 343 giisca nairvana ° nirvana’. 
Such hendiadys is regular when many foreign words are borrowed, 
` ef. Agnean Bodhivam würtam ‘in the Bodhivana ', 68 b 6 cintémani 
wmür 'cintàmani jewel’, or Old Javanese sawahyabhyantara linaw 
dalam ‘outside and inside’, éapatha manman ° curse’ (see Ferrand, 
Journ. Asiat. 1919 1 282, note 5). Hence kasai = dhàtu. The dharma- 
dhatu of the Prajñäpäramitä texts is the Unique Absolute (Acta 
Or. 11, 31). 

5 (a) dyaudha, read baudha = Skt. buddha and bodhi: Ch. c. 
001, 852 dt baudha bahya = Tib. 416 b 4 byan-chub-kyi Sin drun-na 
= # Hi # T ‘under the Bodhi tree’, Ch. xlvi 0012, B 3 prrattika- 
bodhà hiya, P 6537, 35 biddkgattirra, S 2471, 259 infra bauda 
‘Buddha’. Cf. bütásatvà FM 25.1 (so also N 109.27) ‘ Bodhisattva, ". 

(b) hajsara, cf. Or 9609; 5 r 2 balysäno hajsaro rahàsu = Skt. 
buddha-gocaram rahasyam. 

(c) güstyg ‘ delivered, released’ (? gūsta + -ita-, cf. BSOS x 578 
on line 61). Two presents occur: (1) güch- ‘ deliver’ trans., (2) gūs- 
“escape ’ intrans., past gūta-, P 4099, 305 güchäme güva, P 3513, 66 v 3 
güchtde smühü ttina bhayäna = Skt. Suvarnabh. 3, 46 mocayantu ca 
mam bhayat; P 2022, 34 güsyara = P 2956, 55 näraumyara (2 pl. 
imperative), P 3013, 73 v 2 güside ba'ysa himamde = Skt. 3, 95 
moksita bhontu. P 2026, 28 samisäräna gü ° escaped from samsära ’, 
JatS. 35 v 4 saththe güve jîye byaudamdg bese ° you saved the merchants, 
they all found life’, Sanghäta-sütra 82 b 2 ggüvända = Tib. phyun- 
nas.‘ delivered’. In nominal use occur güsca, P 4099, 343 sa’ güsca 
nairvana hvide ‘it is called nirvana (hendiadys)’, P 3513, 42 r 1 
süttrrà pärajsye jsa bychidg güscya ‘in reliance upon the sūtra, they 
attain deliverance’, P 4099, 12 narväna güstya, P 2029, 18 güscya, 
Ch. ñ 004, 2 r 3 güstya, P 4099, 9 giistyai, P 3513, 50 r 2 güstyi. It is 
transliterated in Tibetan script gus-kyi (Thomas, T., i, 133; see also 
my note New Indian Antiquary, extra series, no. 1 (1939), p. 2) and 
gus-sde (see Appendix D. 3, 4 infra). Etymologically we may have 
vi-auk- ‘dissociate’; for auk-, Skt. ok-, see Philological Society’ s 
Transactions, 1936, 98 ff. Qus š 
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6 (a) brrava ‘clear’, Ch. ii 002, 126 v 3 byàvarji brāvi padime 
‘ makes the memory clear’ = Tib. 200 r 4 dran-pa gsal-ba dan, 128 r 5 
aysmu bra padimakyäm ~ arva hivt raysd jsa, Tib. 201 r 3 sems gsal- 
ain yan géuñs-par hgyur-bahi sman-beud kyis ‘ with juice of medica- 
ments which make the mind clear’. ۱ 

(b) sambhaudha-kayii narmaund ‘ cosmical and apparitional bodies, 
sambhoga- and nirmana-kaya’ (dh for g); P 3510, 9.2 sämbhauga- 
kayt u nirimgmi pátca, P 3513, 34 r 4 saubhaga-käya jasta ba’ysa. 


T (a) bveya ‘ ray of light’, P 2787, 28 habadat pūra hiyam bvatyam 
jsa ‘ with rays of full moon’, 30 bvaiyyau jsa, 69 bvatyau jsa. Older 
ba’ya-; E. 14, 115 ba’yyau jsa. Hence we find here the intrusive 
+-, as also in the following cases: JatS. 29 r 3 bvaysve ‘arms’ to 
° baysu-, P 2892, 151 ysvälva = Ch. ii 002, 14 r 2 ysälva, P 2893, 264 
ysvälva (= Skt. niéa ' barberry’), P 3513, 46 v 2 ysvgme ‘ birth’, 
Ch. 00266, 125 pvaéa’ bada ‘autumn’, JatS. 19 v 1 paša'-badau 
‘autumnal’. P 2893, 122 rrviysva gürva, 101 rriysva gürva, Ch. ii 002, 
123 v 3 rriysva giirvam hiya ~ canya = Tib. 198 v 3 Abras brùos-pahi 
phye-ma ‘ powder of parched rice ? (gürva ‘ grains’, beside the diminutive 
ggurvica ° gravel’). This intrusive -u- may explain the form pv’ sd 
* pig’s ’ of P 2893, 221 (so with corrected numbering, cf. BSOS ix 542, 
note 1) poa'áü tedra ‘ pig’s fat” = the pa’éa of Ch. ii 002, 16 v 4 gen. 
sing. to pa’sa ‘pig’, so allowing the etymology by *parsa, Kurd. 
purs, Lat. porcus, to stand. 

(b) neva-raysem, if this is not ‘ taste (Skt. raysa) of anauëa (amrta)’, 
it might correspond to JatS. 4 r 3 ne’ raysäyana, 10 r 2 nena raysäyana 
vadida ‘made of the amrta rasayana, elixir of immortal food’ (cf. 
Uigur noš rasayan, Türkische Turfan-Terte vii 72, where Sogd. nds = 
Khot. ne’), Ch. ii 003, 78 r 2 ni = Skt. amrraita ° amrta’ ; for neva-, 
note E 6, 11 nev'taywru, N 168, 33 näta-tīru. Then possibly aya > eya 
(cf. Ch. ii 002, 13 v 2 ysa'yà = P 2893, 142 yseya) > e: hence raysäyana 
> raysem ? 


8 (a) gra väśīdi ° preaches commandments’, cf. P 2787, 132 
drrayau prrahalya jsa grra vast. On grra = older grata, BSOS x 588 ; 
and E 2, 75 for the three pratiharyas of rddhi, anuśāsanī and dharma- 
desana. 

(b) vyGrya ‘ vyükrta^, P 3013, 56 v 2 vyargma, P 2782, 19 vydrye, 
P 2787, 159 varye, Otani 5, 4 vyàátaráte. 

10 gyaéca ° goddess’ = jasia, with $c = $t, infra 11 ۱۳2۵00 = E 
rruéti, Ch. ii 002, 3 r 6 maécd, mástà ° month’, cf. also Ch. ii 002, 145 v 1 
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écifia = 146 r 1 tcifia ‘eye’. In a Skt. word, JàtS. 22 v 4 vascarna 
(see BSOS x 579). 


11 (a) bhala®, for bh co b, cf. Ch. ii 003, 53 v 1 bhava ° root? = bava, 
bata, Ch. ii 004, 4 r 1 bhahye, bhahyi ° tree * = bamhya, Ch. 1, 00218, a 34 
bhaëje ‘ sin’ = baáde', P 2958, 21 brrambhe, Ch. ii 002, 1 v 3 brrambe, 
E 24, 148 brumbüte, Vajr. 31 a 2 brrübi (= Skt. paurvaka-, Tib. sha-ma 
‘earlier °). bh is written also for h in E 4, 130 vyabha (4, 112 bhyübha), 
and Kha. 1, 302a, B r 3 vyübha = Skt. ۵ f 

(b) asa’ ‘ worthy of ’, P 2897. 12 bvaujsà aşa na na hamya, Ch. c. 001, 
905 asa’na-vajsama = Tib. dgra bcom-pa ° arhant’, P 2801, 17 asam, 
P 5538 A 79 asa’. The syllables mû, -nd, -nä of older Khotanese were 
later replaced by -m, which in turn might drop out. So P 4099, 16-17 
usta vi‘ finally’, Ch. ii 002, 127 v 2 ustam to ustama-, P 4099, 54 prrahüja 
‘prthagjana, lay person’, E 13. 32 prahujana (other forms are given 
- BSOS x 580) P 2025, 214 (and here 14 infra) näräya jasta = P 2957, 86 
narayam gyasta * Narayana deva’, P 3513, 77 v 1 pajsa = P 3510, 10.4 ۰ 
pajsam, older pajsama- * honour ’, P 3513, 76 v 4 ava ‘ desire ’, P 2783, 6 
avam, P 2783, 6 atam, P 3513, 62 r 4 Gvama, Ch. ii 002, 16 r 2 ganam 
‘wheat’, Or 11344 (8) 8 ganama-keraa- ‘ wheat-sower’, P 2787, 59 
dysa baida ‘on the seat’, JatS. 11 v 1 dysam, dysana- from Skt. 
üsana-, JatS. 10 r 1 vyaysam, Skt. vyasana-, P 2787, 86 saa’, 163 
ssam, E é$a$ana, Skt. sasana-, P 2787, 90; 136 sakhara, Or 8212 
(162) 21 sakharma, E samkhärama-, Skt. sanghárüma-, there too 
gästà > *gaustanä ‘Khotan’, whence by inverse, pseudo-historic, 
spelling gaustamd-desa for *gaustana desa (if it is not simply a scribal 
error !). 


12 (a) sahajq : since alternation of k and kh occurs in Khotanese 
‘texts, as Ch. 1.0021a, a 35 khuéala = kuéala, Kha. 1. 185a, A 4 
<broken off» jsam murkhutà pyenye kamali buskve بح‎ where murkhutd, 
with intrusive r, is Skt. mukuta ‘crown’; Ch. 00267, 98 áauka = 
S 2471, 263 asaukha (name of a goddess); and A occurs for kh, as in 
Khot. suha = Skt. sukha ; and A stands for k in P 2896, 13 madahafia 
khytha ‘in Mandakini lake ', possibly sakhya- (found in Ch. 00267, 18 
éäkhyamauna) has given *$aha- and saha-ja-,is ° born of the Sàkya ’, 
that is, $Sákyaputra- E 2, 92 ‘son of the Säkya”, Pali sakyaputta, 
Chinese $$ + (K 202 st > 88k) ° Sakya-son’ (Jap. shaku-shi, Oda, 
p. 800). Or ‘of the Sakyas’ ? š 
(b) dargejabvi : dara-, darra-, ° broken ; section,’ hence ‘ continent ’, 
rendering dvipa, in hendiadys P 2787, 117 daryat jabvi dvipa = dvipa, 
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jambudvipa, dvipa, P 2801, 59 jabw; dara, P 2897, 33 jabux dvipa, 
Kha 1, 13, 138 r 4 jambutwu vita. 

13 (a) vamürakà ° vanquisher’, on mür-, cf. BSOS x 577, JatS. 
32 v 2: saninäm khenam vamuräke jenake ' vanquisher and destroyer 
of the laughs of enemies’, P 3513, 52 v 1 vamurrdà yinime = pari- 
mardayamanah. 

(b) raysanam ‘rulers’, Av. rüzan-, Skt. rüjan-, Sanghata-siitra 
icürvo’ divuo rrüyse ‘king in the four continents’ (rrayse = Tib. 
dban-ba); with adj. suffix -aunda, P 2958, 198 ¿abw duipa baida 
rdauysanauda ‘lord over Jambudvipa’, L 95, 1 raysanaudà = Skt. 
tévara (see infra B I 1 (a) 2). 

(c) narmnau for narmauna, with na subscript to mau. So, too, 
P 2783, 86 pürauysa rma foy-rüma, JàtS. 5 v 3 bé corrected to bisa, 
5 v 4 una = vina, 6 r 2 bdi = bidä, 12 v 1 yne = yane, 13 v 4 bde = beda. 
Cf. also Ch. 1.002 i b, A? 6 rh@éaz with suprascript r-for rahašaq ° secret, 
mystic ۰ 

16 heslämda ‘ gave, sent’, P 3513, 60 r 4 pujakarmai haiste ‘ gave 
honour to him’, P 2025, 179 hate hegtà = P 2957, 60 hàvai kada 

* ghe gave him ths. . (hava =‘ precious thing ' ?). 


II. Ch. 00267, 2-35 ` 


3 aspavt nasaumanat ‘may we take refuge’. For the triéarana 

in Khotanese note Ch. 00263, 1-3 jasia be’ysq arava tsam: da arawa 
‘team: bisamgi ‘Grivg tsam: bisagijai gai Griva tsa and P 2787, 7-8 
bar ysa Grva jsimanai: dà Grva tsvgmanai ú bisaga arava tsamanai : 
ct drraina ramngna arava tsvamdü. In the first the ° congregation of 
the Bhiksusañgha ’ is pléonastically added (gai = older ggäsa’ ° group”) 
and in the second the triratna is present also. ۲ 
' 4 Sararng ‘to be taken into refuge, seeking refuge’, P 2910, 27 
Sararang satva, P 2906, 24 yava éirarama satta, P 2026, 88 égrärana 
pisä, S 2471, 23 yava éarina sativa, from Skt. garanya (Mah&vy. 37), 
with intrusive r (see Konow, Saka Studies, p. 34), and rny > rn, ran 
in Khotanese. 

5 sqrbac} di$a’ ff. For the quarters, cf. also P 2906, 13-23 Sirana 
halatyasta, ra(ey»e pa, padauysye vidis? jsa, śe vidiš? hüleyastà, 
Auhüjsamce vidisv jsa, tcüramye vidisa’ jsa, uskyastd dasa’, masta disa’. 

16 aünadai ° sitting, dwelling *, cf. Ch. c. 001, 870 éGnamda $gna o 
anamdà o hüsamdai, P 3513, 60 v 4 pada Gnamda nesta = Skt. Suvar- 
nabh. 3, 8 nisanna. 
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17 mahäkäranîtta ‘mahakarunika’? With. -tya- from -tka- 
replaced by -tta-, thence -ītta, or separate tta $ 

18 éastanübaibara-prrasüádauna  nàvauna raudi ‘kings of nagas 
who have received the favour of the teaching’, that is, Skt. éasana- 

. . . prasäda: °abaibara is not explained. 

29 pa-räysau ‘ guides’, P 2942, 7 pada-raysau cvau hurida pada 
sairka ‘ guides, who give the good path’. For rays-, cf. P 2741, 129 
katht-rayst ‘ governor of a city’. 

31 (a) prrabeba, P 2893, 22 prrabimba-kaya ‘ pratibimba-kaya و‎ 
P 2026, 68 prrabaibaz, P 4099, 184 prrabebar, E pratäbimbar. 

(b) parasamda, P 2787, 5 pärasadyäm, cf. Soothill, Dictionary of 
Chinese Buddhist Terms 91b brahma-parisadyah ° Brahma’s people °. 

35 avihaysye (read ahivaysye) accept ^, S 2471, 276 infra ahavaysye, 
Or 9609, 68 r 6 ahivaysäte = Skt. adhivasayi, P 2787, 88 ahd'wgysye, . 
JatS. 36 r 1 ahaväysyai, P 2787, 75 ahavgsdd’, E ahdvays- N 175, 38 
ahivaysyai ° grant’. 


IH. $2471, 252-276 

252- paramandale * circle’, Skt., Mahavy. 256 parimandala. 

256 padaysäña jsa, ‘beginning with, probably imitating Skt. 
compounds with -pramukha, -prabhrti, -adi: -Gña nominal suffix to ` 
padauysa * first’. 

258 hubasta (hu written as if hrra) ‘ well-guided’ or ‘ well presided 
over’ ? 

271 atnadva, with dv for d, see supra TI 16. 

273 (a) gara-küva ° mountain-wells (?)', if tlus is Skt. küpa- 
‘ well”. 

(b) khahva loc. pl., P 2893, 87 khaham le ci jsa, P 3513, 72 r 2 
khahi asas vigsamj? = Skt. Suvarnabh. 3, 84 wsah sarah puşkarimı 
tadagah, P 2025, 101 khyeha’ loc. sing. = P 2896, 13 madahaita ۵ 
‘in Mandakini lake ’. 

(c) dsaijva, E ässimje. 

274 (a) ttajva ‘rivers’, P 3513, 69 r 4 samésarrva ttaja = Skt. 
Suvarnabh. 3, 65 samsara-nadya. 

(b) aétada = ästamna, with st > stand d > md > nn (BSOS x 583)? 


IV. P 2893, 7-19 


This part of the roll was made difficult to read by the pasting of 
"white paper over the text, but it could no doubt be easily removed. 
Many readings need to be checked. 


j 
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7 (a) hasta-pacida plur., adj.:  hasta-pacada with -ya- suffix of 
compounds, P 3513, 80 r 2 hauda-ranya, to sing. P 2782, 26 hauda- 
ramm, P 2957, 124 hauda-ramnya gari ° mountain of the seven jewels ’, 
P 3513, 22 v 3 küma-güngüm visayüm, 35 r 4 hastüsq-külya, 40 r 1 
ssa-byuryi ‘of 100 myriads’, P 4099, 129 dasa-vadya ‘tenfold’, 


.P 3513, 67 r 4 dasa-vadya = Skt. 3, 51 dasavidha-, Ch. ñ 004, 2 r 2 


däsau-padya. But also hauda-ratanigya Or 9609, 53 v 3. 

(b) ayaiscyamdi: Skt. adhistha- (1) ‘set over’, (2) ‘bless’. 
Khotanese forms are quoted ZDMG 92 587 (where correct trsthands 
and ayekşafid). 

8 (a) ama, Or 9609, 54 v 4 @mato = Skt. wihara, Kha vii 1, v 2 
@'mata, Kha 1. 92a, 1 v 5 é’mata ° dwelling ’. 

(b) mtimja ‘abode’, P 2801, 55 paraéva rama küsia ya miimja 
‘of Paragu Rama where was the dwelling’. 

1 (a) partja viniya ‘ to. be delivered, to be disciplined’, that is, 
parija- < partj-ya- part. pass. fut. with ya, as hvaña- ‘ to be spoken ', 
khaga-‘ to be drunken '. For viniyaa-, see B VI 1. Cf. Or 8212 (162) 5 
vainiyäva partigva satva ' discipline and deliver (2 plur. conjunctive ~ 


, = imperative) the beings ’. 


(b) harahausta ‘took (?)’, cf. JatS. 19 r 4 harahüstai ‘ you 


‘removed (2)’, P 2025, 115 = Ch. 00266, 66 harahausta. 


13 Gmttha ‘ dwelling’, JatS. 15 v 4 @muhd nasa. 

14 ba’ysna ksira, Ch. 00266, 64 bäysaña = P 2025, 112 biysanue, 
Suvarpabh. (ed. Konow) balysant = Skt. sämantaka, Hedin folio 1 v 3 
balysañanu, to OPers. vardana, MidPers. valan, NPers. barzan. 

18 pa(mycübhijfa, S 2471, 257 pajabe’fia, P 2026, 87 pacübaifia 
‘having the five kinds of supernatural knowledge’. Cf. Sogd. ۵ 
wkry prn. °t zwr, Weller, Zum _soghdischen Vimalakirtinardesasttra 
(1937), p. 24. 


V. P 2929, 3-13 


6 pajsam sę na ‘worthy of honour’, translating arhant, Kha 
0013 C(2).r 2 pajsamäna asana, Ch. c. 001, 905 asa'na-vajsama = Tib. 
dgra bcom-pa ‘arhant’, Vajr. 6 a 1-2 pajsamand aşa nna = Skt. 
arhata (instr. sing.). ° 

7 gchgyau, P 3513, 78 v 4 achügüm ‘I present with’, from Skt. 
Fe ue Pali acchade-. 

8 (a) sii (1), doubtful reading; it could perhaps represent Tib. 
sku ‘ éarira, body, relic ’, as the context requires. - 

(b) aytksy¢ ‘ founded over’, see supra A IV 7(b). 
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9 jdtta-cettt ° jati-caitya, birth-shrine’ at Lumbini (Kapilavastu), 
supra 8 jatta-caitta, cf. Ch. c. 001, 852 baudhimamda caitiya virä ° on 
the Bodhimanda shrine’. For the eight caityas, see e. g. Trautz, 
Asia Major i 169-173 on the Astamahasricaityanama-sütra. 


10 hvasta, with intrusive -v-, see supra A I 7, for hasta ‘ eight’. 


11 éryacamdäna, Skt. tryacintya- with parinäma-, as Prof. Johnston , 
has kindly explained to me. 


` VI. P 2026, 64-72 

66 (a) damaraéaw ‘ dharmarajika stüpa',.E 15, 11 éarirai būta 
u damarüáa padanda ‘ asked for bis relics and built stüpas ’, P 4099, 428 
daimarüsa? , Ch. 1, 0021a, b 33 damaras@’sta sakhÿrma ° sanghärämas 
with stüpas ۰ 

, (b) arfiána, in Tib. script 'or-fio, (Thomas, T. i 321), P 2787, 94 
sakhgrma arfigna, Mazar Tagh b IT 0067 b 2 drafiam, Or 9609, 5 v 3 
Grafiand = Skt. üranya-prade$a 04 v 4 ärañäne = Skt. dranyayatana, 
55 v 4 loc. plur. Grafldnuvo’, Kha vii 1, v 2 u arafiánd @ mata. 

67 (a) pe’mau gen. plur., ‘ images,’ Or 8212 (162) *24 tcasu paima . 
bisai jista bat ysa ‘the Buddha in the beautiful image’, P 2026, 83. 
pema. From a *paima- > Skt. pratima, with ati > ai > at, e, 
cf. E pravatia ‘ pravrajita’, P 2897, 26 prravai, Or 8212 (162) *158 
prravaiyau heye gen. plur., P 2893, 15 prravaiya plur., N 164, 8 vauttaka 
'"Upayuktaka', 171, 36 8 ; Prasenajit و"‎ B krauysännä 
* Krakucchanda' (hence with Leumann, maula-, masc. in P 2787, 74, 
Skt. makuta, rather than mauli-, against BSOS ix 77). Note the other 
change -att- > a, infra. B V 8. On images, see H5bôgirin, s.v. butsuzo. 

(b) arand-disam’ ‘ aranya-desa-^. ` 

(c) diyagarau, 77 diyagaräm ‘light house’ = ‘lantern’, Pali 
dipaghara (quoted by Charles J. Ogden at the meeting of the American 
Oriental Society in Baltimore, 1939, from a text received from Siam), 
Chinese 3۶ 85 tang-lung (Malay tanglong), see Oda p. 1271 toro. 

(d) ptdà ‘picture’, E 10, 19 samu kho piraka 2۵۵ 10 tiye yaksd 
cu tvera pide = P 4099, 396 samva khu pirüka cu pvatlta. tiye yaksa 
cu tvara pide (E Hey rendered by Konow, Norsk Tids. Sprogr. 
xi 65). 

(e) bvakada, perhaps made from bvāka E hence a 

‘memorial tablet ? ?’ Here only: 

(f) prrastharmada, perhaps ‘ carpet, coverlet, ne (2), if 
pra-starma with -a-gada > -ada, as pajsamada- * honoured ’. 
\ 


vas 
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69 aunt ‘I bless, approve’, E 5, 90 kdde mäste muláde jsa ttiya 
bisûd avunaña ita ka fiu ° with very great favour then all must be 
blessed—so it is to be thought”. Pret. ordta, E 23, 112 biééä ۸۵ 
hamna hona gyastà balysà hvatünd) ‘all blessed (= approved) with 
the same speech they addressed the Buddha’, P 2958 11-12 cu buri 
Jambur yG rrumds ya harbisat aürgamdà à parau yinira ° whoever were 
kings in Jambudvipa (adj.), all blessed him and did his commands’ 
(yinira opt. = durative past, BSOS x 593). Hence üvun-, aun- < 
*afrinatt > Old Iran. *afrinati, as ggdndà ‘he buys’ > *yrinatt, 
Old Iran. *xrindti ; and ordta-, aurya- < *Gfrita-, Old Iran. *afrita- 
with the usual shortening in second syllable of compound of preverb 
and verb (as pamdta-, pamya- < *patimuxta-, ürsta < *ürusta-): 
Av. Gfrinami, Sogd. "prywn, Mid.N.Pers. Gfrin ‘blessing’, Manich. 
MidPers. 'pryn, Parth. "frywn, Oss. arfü. 


VII. P 4649, 6-8 
8 uha’, unexplained ; since u, rather rarely, takes the place of à, 
ühya i in P 2834, 49 might be compared : & ttifía Ghya aëna ‘ and being 
in that abode (aha), 51 tia pira ttafía Ghya tia tta pada ° that son in 
the aha, she so reared’, E 6, 3 hvanaino hu famae" he composed, 


built, & Hout of ode). 


3 


VII. P 2942, 5-T 
5 jsint = ysini ! entrusted’, with -v- before -au ‘them’. 
7 pada-raysau ° guide’, see supra A II 29. 


IX. P 2900, 1-3 (Sanskrit text) 

1 cūttirā ‘ four? = catur-, cf. P 2787, 25 (Khot. text) cutturi-bhàgà 
*eaturbhaga?, 93 cütiära-widha ‘caturvidha’, 154 (Sanskrit text). 
cüttara-éatta ° catuhéata- °. I 

3 badrrusya, with usya as from an -u stem, cf. Siksüsamuccaya, 
Introd. p. xv note 4 bhiksusya. 


X. Tibetan 


The chief difference between the Narthang and Derge editions lies 
in the Derge reading dbyans = Skt. svara, and Narthang dbyins = 
Skt. dhatu. Since nam-mkhah = Skt. gagana and akaéa, a translation 
of Tibetan nam-mkhahi dbyins into Sanskrit Ákasadhatu was possible, 
but the Tibetan in Text XI gha-gha-na-sva-ra, and the Khotanese 


` 
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P 2893, 16 gaganasvard show that the Derge edition is correct with its 
dbyans ° sound’. 


XIII 


The Chinese list of guardians of Khotan contains the same group 
- of eight as the Khotanese and Tibetan texts. But no. 3, which should 
correspond to Khot. gaganasvarä is unexplained. A variant to the 
second character is given in the notes as $k. K 902, 211, 506 A would 
give ku-tang-hiie < *kuo-iang-kiak (#5 = 2A RB K 475, 82 = 
ku < kuo). Hence possibly *gayana- from gagana- but the final 
syllable remains obscure. 


B. Theology and Legend 


The contents are largely of Indian origin, but a small amount of 
Khotanese indigenous matter is incorporated. 


I. Buddhas 


1. Buddhas of the Ten Regions. 

(1) AKSAUBA Ch. 00267, 5 ‘ Aksobhya’, in the East. Elsewhere 
P 3513, 5 v 2 aksubha, Or 9609, 55 r 6 aksubhya, Bhadrak. 461 aksubhyau, 
P 2910, 3 aksauba, 7 aksuba, P 2742, 16 aksgba’, S 2471, 231 aksüba, 
P 2906, 13 ahä:ksaubhä. His abode is in Ch. 00267, 4 abiryavi, S 2471, 
230 abirada, E 15, 47 abhdrata ksetra’ ° Abhirati?, see Hobdgirin 
s.v. Áshuku. Tib. mi-hkhrugs = Aksobhya.  . 

(2) BAHNAKAUTTA (with au for ai) Ch. 00267, 6 ' Ratnaketu', 
in the South. S 2471, 232 rahnaketta, P 2910, 9 rahnakaittg, Or 9609, 
55 r 5 ratnaketu, 6 ratanakiyd, P 3513, 5 v 3 ratnaketta. 

(3) ARMYvAYI Ch. 00267, 7 ‘ Amitayus’, inthe West. Or 9609, 4 r 5, 
55 r 6 armätäya, E 14, 10 armatayd, P 3513, 5 v 4 armyaya, S 2471, 233 
aramyaya, 8 arumyaya, Aparim. 12 b 1 ärmaya (ja»stà, Bhadrak. 358 
amitayur. 

(4) DAUDUBE’svaRa Ch. 00267, 9 ‘ Dundubhisvara ’, in the North. 
Or 9609, 55 r 7 dumdubhisvarä, 4 r 5 dundubhisvara, P 2026, 62 
dadabe’svara-raja, S 2471, 234 daudavesvera, 11 daudavesvari, P 2742, 22 
daudavesvarä, P 2910, 16 daudübaisvara. Cf. Suvarnabhäsa (ed. Nobel) 
1, 3. 

(5) Bapréai Ch. 00267, 10 ‘ Bhadraéri’, at the Zenith. P 2906, 22 
bhadrraérri, P 2910, 25 badrraërri, P 2742, 30 badrrasrrirt, 8 2471, 20 
badrrasart, 235 badašars. 
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(6) verauct Ch. 00267, 11 ‘ Vairocana’, at the Nadir. Bhadrak. 
231 vairaucang, E vairocana, Kha 1, 119, 29 r 2 veraucand nama 
gyastassai,! P 3513, 6 v 3 veraucam, Ch. ii 004, 2 v 3 vairaucà (à for am) 
S 2471, 236 ara-veráca, P 2906, 23 mraucam, P 2742, 31 verauca, 
Ch. 1, 0021a, a 1 Gra-verdici, Chin. Wt; IR 25 38 K 714, 579, 911, 647 
p't-lu-tse-na > b/ji-luo-téja-ná, J & 35 K 579, 863, 647 lu-so-na < 
luo-8ia-ná, Bi BE XE K 1009, 572, 235 suet *-lou-Xen. > z'e-lou-1àn 
(where -j- = foreign Z, see infra B VII 2),3 see Hobogirin, s.v. butsu, 
p. 192b. 

(7) DIRNAIDARA Ch. 00267, 13 * Dharanidhara ’, in an intermediate 
quarter (vides). P 2910, 18 darqnaida, S 2471, 14 dharänadarà, P 2906, 6 
daïrnedirä, Bhadrak. 410 dharantdharan, 670 dharamindhara (not in 
Weller, Tausend Buddhanamen des Bhadrakalpa 1998, nor Oda). 
A Bodhisattva Dharanidhara is named in the Saddharma-pundarika- 
sūtra, see also Oda p. 1219, FR Hh (dizi) 7275 ° holding the earth’. 

(8) Saurrarrat Ch. 00267, 13 * Santendriya ’,4 in an intermediate 
quarter. P 2906, 5, 8 2471, 19 éauttaidra:, P 2906, 21 sauttemdrrai, 
P 2742, 29 sautirraidrrat. Tibetan dban-po £i, see Oldenburg, Sbornik 
tzobraëenii 300 buryanov, Bibliotheca Buddhica v, no. 156, Clark, Two 
Lamaistic Pantheons (1937) vol. i, p. 60. ۰ 

(9) or«pAPRRABA Ch. 00267, 14 ‘ Candraprabha’, intermediate 
quarter. P 2742, 28 cadrraprabha, P 2906, 20 camdaprrabhà, 5 camdi- 
prabha, P 2910, 22 cadrraprraba, Ch. c. 001, 991 candrraprabhä 
gyastassat. As the name of a man Divy. Candraprabha, Oda p. 1044 
sendaraharaba. 

(10) NARAyI Ch. 00267, 14 ‘Narayana’, intermediate quarter. 
Bhadrak. 267, 342 nàrüyqmaw. As the name of a deva, JatS. 20 v 3 
| narqyam gyasta, Ch. 00266, 214 ndraya jasta, Ch. 1, 00218, a 14 näräya, 
E 24, 104 nargyand. 


2. ŠAKHYAMAUNA Ch. 00267, 18 ‘ Sakyamuni’, centre, seated on 
a white lotus. 


1 gyastassat ° devaputra’ is found also Ch. c. 001, 991 candrraprabha gyastassai, 
981 mahiévard gyastasai. Similarly Viévakarman, Jap. bishukatsuma is both deva 
and devaputra, Hôbôgirin, s.v. 

3 Pelliot, T"oung Pao 1933, 94 ff. treated of RY suei > zie, to represent the first 
syllables of tairambha, vaiéali, vióvabhu, (Pali) verañja, visakhd, and the bi of Sibi 
and ve of uruvela, and conjectured a fricative pronunciation of t, such as zv$ or ۰ 

* Cf. also H1 FE K 253, 235 iu-ien > jpu-jän *yuZan, Skt. yojana, beside H # 
K 263, 840 iu-sün > igu-zjuén, Jap. yu-en, yujun (Oda, p. 1757, 1760, and Pelliot, 
T'oung Pao 1933, 94 ff.). 

* As an epithet of Avalokiteévara, Santendriya occurs in the Suprabhata-stotra 24 
(ed. Minayev, Zapiski vostoënago otd'elenia 1887). 
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3.8 2471, 259, a Buddha called VAMOS OR ی‎ 
* Vaidüryarokadhümaketu ’. 

4. Local Buddhas of Khotan. 

(1) brraya bisai Jasta be'ysa, P 2026, 64 ‘ the Buddha dwelling in 
Brriya’. 

(2) khamhyape’. vi jasta be’ysq, P 2026, 64 ‘the Buddha in 
Khàmhyape' ’, S 2471, 60-1 khahyepe vt bisai jasta beysa. 


II. Bodhisattvas 

1. The group of eight tutelary bodhisattvas (the names are given 
first from Ch. 00267, 19-24) :+- 

(a) In the Tusita heaven (19 ttiisyq’ bavitia). 

(1) ĀRYĀ marrrrar ‘ Arya-Maitreya’, E 2, 79 mättrai, 23, 113 
mitrat, 23, 165 mitrat, 4, 151 ۰ 

(2) ARYAVALAKATTAISVARA ‘ Árya-Avalokiteávara', P 3510, g 1 r 3 
aryavalokyattesvard, Ch. c. 001, 995 Gryavilokitiesvard, Š 2471, 68 
.  Gryavalakyedesvari, Ch. 1, 00218, a 10 valakatesvard, Kha 1, 309b, 3 B 2 

avalokittesvara. Khotanese translation is given in the Adhyardhagatika 
` prajüápàramità (= L 94, 39)" dyame vi rráysanaudà ° having mastery 
over the survey’. On this üyüme note that the verb نا‎ uyy- occurs 
also in P 3510, d 2 v 2-3 gambhirya <ha)javatievije parame v tsumamcä 
stana hadi và sqtta tta use =, ibid. g 3 r 1-2 ttuáa hadi và satta tta wyyüfiá, 
ibid. a 5 r 2 ttye had: và sûtta tia üygña. The form vüsy- occurs Or 9609, 
27 v 2 viydta  uysdàtà = Skt. avaloktiah (hendiadys). On the meaning 
of avalokita, see E. J. Thomas, ARIAN of Buddhist Thought (1933) 
189 note 1. 

(3) ARYA MIJASORI ° Aeyé-Manjustt’ , Kha ii 29, 8 r 6 manyuéri, 
9 r 4 aryamamjusri, Godfrey 3 B 4 manita alysanaina, P 3513, 
56 v 4 mamjtiérrt, Kha 1. 13, 144 v 2, 4 mañuśrī, 11 mañuśrī, Kha 
1. 158, 18 majisrrt, P 3513, 83 v 4 majāśrrī, S 2471, 95 majüsürr, | 
Kha 1. 13, 135 r 2 manyuért, 136 v 1 manyusrrt. An etymology is 
offered in the verses P 3513, 43 v 1-2. 

kusta ysautia kame s? mydmja Sura — 
samähäm éamatha si’ sam mamgiisrrt ~ 

(4) ARYA KSATTIGARBA ‘ Arya-Ksitigarbha’. Kha 1. 158, 18 
ksi’ttigarbhi, P 3510, 9. 9 ksa’ttagarba, P 3513 83 v 4 ksattagarbha. 

(5) ARYA AKASAGARBA ‘ Ârya-Akñéagarbha ', S 2471, 70 aéagarbha. ' 

(6) ARYA BE'SAJARAYI ° Arya-Bhaisajyaraja’. P 3513, 83 v 2 

1\Correctly here, but the syllables are wrongly divided in the later edition in 


the Journal of the Taisho University 1930 vi-vii, Die RON UM Abschnitte der 
Adhyardhaéatibà-prajfaparamità, p. 60. 
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P 2893, 9 bhatsajyaraja, F 2471, 68 baisqjaräya. For y > j cf. alee 
P 3513, 8 r 4 (in a proper name) ?naksatrra-ráyà, Or 11252 (4) A 6 
yauvarayt, Mazar Tagh 116, 1-2 yauverayana, E 14, 15 svarnapaksarayd, 
Ch. c. 001, .1051 svarnapaksaraygna rrumdyau jsa. Similarly in the 
Prakrit of the Kharosthi documents," 661, 1 khotana maharaya 
rayatiraya hinajha. 

(7) ARYA SAMATTABADRA ‘Arya-Samantabhadra’. P 3513, 53 r 4 
samamitabhadrrà, S 2471, 3 samatirrabqdrra P 2910, 16 samamitabadrra. 

(8) ARYA VIJRRAPAUNA ‘ Arya-Vajrapani’, E 2, 99 vasürapánü, 
5, 8 vajrapanu, Ch. c. 001, 933 vajrrapgna. 

(b) The eight Bodhisattvas as residents in the Khotan land. 




















Khotanese (P 2803) ` Tibetan 
Bodhisattva His Abode Bodhisattva His Abode ? 
E i ی‎ s bete vajrapàni Éoh-pya (311) 
Qui deabus bisangfia maitreya is -n0-üa (S11), bi-si-mo- 
a (16) 
bhaigajyaraja ban&ovà bhaigajyaraja تور‎ no co (311), ba-no-co 
(16) 
semamttabhadrre| ttule sagapäläm || samantabhadra | sañ-ga-po-loù of to-le (311), 
-hdun-skyon (16), 
mdo-lo (59) 
ksitigarbha fiünagtrai ksitigarbha fon-gyir (15), fion-bgyir 
(15), ye-śes-ri in hdro-tir 
(16, 311) 
&rávalaikitteávara| jisfia 'ar-ya ba-lo hjusna (311), hod-can (16) 
mamjàsrri - kaéavi * * * éela || mañjuéri par-spoh-byed (15), spon- 
byed in hgehu-te-san (15) 
mänabhäva ka * * ma-ni-bha-ba ام‎ de (311) 
āra kidagarbha sakaya-gira ākāsagarbha sa-ka-ya-ka-ri (77), skohi- 
bron (311) 








The stüpa of the Buddha Käéyapa’s relics, the Sya-sku vihära 
(Thomas, T. i 318) was in Zugs-ham (or hdam). The Khotanese name 
should perhaps be read kaSavi śarīrā Sela ‘in the éarira-&älä, relic 
chamber, of Kagyapa’ ; hence the Tibetan sya-sku may have preserved 
a part of some form of the name Kasyapa with sku = śarīra ‘ body, 
relics ’. 

Manabhava, Tib. ma-ni-bha-ba, another name for Manibhadra, 
Suvarnabh. Mamibhadra, occurs also in the list S 2471, 65-70 arya 
matirat, samantabhadha, baisajaräya, aryavalgkyedes$vari, ksadagarbhi, 
vajrraripauña, a$agarbha, majiisrrt, münabhava. 

2. ASULAKA baudhasattg P 2942, 6. The name recalls that of the 
. Yaksa attendant on Vaiéravana: 'a-jul, ’aju-la (Thomas, T. i 194). 


1 Kharosthi Inscriptions, ed. Boyer, Rapson, Senart, Noble. 
2 The numbers refer to the pages of Thomas, T. i. 
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IIL Devas 


1. A definite group of eight: devas, naga, and devis. The names 
given first are from P 2893. The group is found in Khot., Tib., and 
Chinese. , 

(1) YVRRIŠAMAM ‘° Vaiáramana '. Ch. 1, 00218, a 9 vrrióamd gyatsa, 
P 4649, 7 vrriéama laukapala, P 2896, 43 vrriéama yaksäna rrüda hiye 
‘ of Vairamana, King of Yaksas ’, Kha 1, 103, B 6 vrraiéama, P 2896, 30 
erriégmam, Ch. c. 001, 957 vaiérmant masta rre, Or 9609, *27 r 6 
vaiáóramand masta yaksünu rre, P 2900, 2 (Skt. text) orriéámandasya 
ttathagatasya (nd for m, see supra A I 4 (b)), P 2022, 57 eyséama (y 
graphic alternation for rr), E 25, 119 etéramanu; Bogd. Br'yëmn, 
Vessantara-jataka 920, 931, 935, Khot. in Tib. script be-éa-ra-ma-n: 
(Thomas, T. i 310), Chin. Œ ap BJ K 714, 846, 609 p'i-sa-mon. > b'ji- 
sa-muan, Jap. bishamon (Hobogirin, s.v.), Uigur bisamin (Türk. 
Turfan-Texte vii p. 21). The metathesis in Khotanese and Sogdian 
is of the type discussed by M. Grammont, Traité de phonétique (1933) 
339 ff. 

(2) sAMNI ‘Sanjaya’, Suvarnabhäsa (ed. Nobel, p. 91) samjfidyas 
ca mahäsenäpati, var. lect. ABDE samjayas, F samjfiayasva ; P 2900, 3 
(Skt. text) safíasya gen. sing., Khot. in Tib. script sa-fe (Thomas, T. 
i 310), in Tib. translation Adu-$es-cam (ibid. 20 = Narthang ed., 
Gosrhga-vyükaràna 342 b 3), miñ-can ‘having a name’, yañ-dag ses 
‘thoroughly knowing’ (Suvarnabh. p. 85), cf. Mongol, Kalmyk, 
sain medekéi ‘knowing well’. Chinese, Boothill, Dictionary p. 339a 
8l 43b K 849, 938 san-zo < san-&Aak ; p. 308a 3H 2 (— #& +, 
san > sân) ; Candragarbha-sütra # Hš K 767, 1215 san-tsi > san-tét, 
. Süryagerbhe-sütra {fF 53 YE K 1047, 12, 226 seng-er-ie > sang- 
néie-ia (Taishd ed. vol. 18, quoted BEFEO 5, 257). The name of the 
Nirgantha teacher in Buddhist texts is Skt. safijaya nirgantha, Pali 
safijaya, Khot. E 22, 177 samfiat nama (2, 26 sacat = saccaka ?). 
For the treatment of fic, ñj note Kharosthi Dharmapada B 37 
paja = Skt. pañca, A*4 kuflaru = Skt. kuñjara. In Khot. samña, 
saña = Skt. samjfia; prafia = Skt. prajfia; Kha. 1. 13, 144 v 1 
mañuéri = Skt. mañjuśrī. 

(3) APARAJAI[JA]TTA ‘ Aparajita’, P 2900, 2-3 (Skt. text) apara- 
jutasya. The Tibetans interpreted it as apara-ajtta ‘ not overcome by 
others’ instead of a-para-jita, hence g£an-gyis mi-thub-pa (Thomas, T. 
197). But i this group Tib. has (Derge ed.) lha mi-pham-pa, (Narthang 
ed.) mi-hpham-pa ° not conquered’ (Thomas, T. i 20); Chin. Candra- 
garbha-sütra $ Fë ‘hard to overcome’ (Taisho issaikyo, vol. 13, 
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p. 368, col. 1, 1. 13 = BEFEO 5, 268). See also Hobogirin, s.v. 
ahatsurashita. . 

(4) GAGANASVARA. This, as noted supra A X, gives the correct 
interpretation of Tib. gha-gha-na-svara (Thomas, T. i 310) and transla- 
tion in the Derge nam-mkhahi dbyans. 

(5) SVARNAMALA. Khot. in Tib. script su-gar-na-ma-la (Thomas, T. 
i 310 ;- is the g due to a Khot. pronunciation of Skt. v ?), with transla- 
tion in Tib. lha gser-gyi phren-ba-can ° god having golden garland , 
and gser-phren ° gold-garland’ (Thomas, T. i 20 97). Chinese & 38 ¥ ` 
kin-xua-man ‘golden garland’ in Candragarbha-sütra (Taisho ed. 
vol. 13, p. 368, col. 1, 1. 15). | 

(6) GRRAHAVADATTI nGvam rre ‘king of nagas’, Ch. 00267, 26 grahq'ui- 
datiq P 2787, 41 grrahavadaiti nävauna rriimda, Ch. 1, 0021a, a 16 
grrahavadatta, P 2893, 28 grahavada natam re, S 2471,268 grrahadatta. It 
was interpreted by Skt. grha ° house’ and avatapta ‘ burnt’ in Tibetan 
(Derge ed.) khyim-héhig (Narthang ed.) khyim-chig ‘ house-burning ” 
and in Chinese #4 @ ‘burning house’ in the Candragarbha-sütra 
(ibid. 368, col. 1, 1. 15), a nagaraja. In Tibetan transliteration (Thomas 
T. i 310) Agra-ha-bad-ta (read ba-da-ta ?) and in Chinese ۲۶ #1] m g 
Æ F (with variant ff in the first syllable) K 332, 527, 414, 753, 956, 
1006 k‘t-li-yo-p‘o-ta-io > k'19t-lji-xd-b'udd-d'dt-tá (variant K 879 k'i > 
g jig) = Skt. *grhaeatapta, in the Süryagarbha-sütra (Taishd ed. 
vol. 13, p. 294, col. 2, 1. 3 and 294, col. 3, 1. 2 = BEFEO 5, 256, 258 
translation). This is further confirmed by the transliteration of àvatapta 
in the name -Anavatapta. The Chinese uses the same *b'uád-d'át-Lá 
in Bj 3:5 ||| K 1, 647 a-na-p'o-ta-to > d-ná-b'uád-d'át-tá, beside the 
shorter [mf $$ š& K I, 945, 956 a-nou-ta > 620-0 and *é-ngu- 
b'uád-d'át (see Akanuma, Indo bukkyo koytimeishi jiten, s.v. Anotatia 
p. 45, Hobogirin, s.v. anokudatsu). The name is used of both the lake 
and its naga. Skt. anavataptas ca nagaraja (Suvarpabh. p. 91), Tib. 
'a-hdah-bad. (Thomas, T. í 320), in translation ma-dros, Pali anotatta. 
Khot. antivatattu nägu and anüvalattà * in E 14, 75 has the Prakrit 
anüva- < anava-, as in the Chinese *d-ngu-b‘udd < antiva- (or anova- ?) 
This change is attested in two forms of the Kharosthi Dharmapada 
(ed. Senart pp. 225, 226, ed. Barua and Mitra p. 22) The fragment 
reads anuvathidacitasa and anuvasudacitasa corresponding to the 
Pali Dhammapada 38 and 39 anavaithitacittassa and anavassutacittasa. 
For a copy of the original fragment which has not been published in 
facsimile I am indebted to a letter from M. Jeari Filliozat of 11th April, 


1 The form printed in BSOS ix 69 is unattested, being.due to an ambiguous 
apparatus criticus. 
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1938. A similar change took place also in Khot. paksüvati (N 68, 44) | 
where we find ta > avā > apa, Skt. paksapäta. According to 
Professor Thomas (Acta Or. 12, 58; 13, 44 ff. ; and T. i 318, note 11) 
the name Anavatapia was also associated with the name Anuta, that is, 
the Cer-éen river, and possibly with the name navoteyammi of the 
Kharosthi documents. 

(T) ayasa’, S 2471, 262 agiiéa’ in the list of jasta ‘ devis”, Tib. 
(both Derge and Narthang) lcags-kyu-can (Thomas, T. 20, 97) and 
leags-kyu (ibid. 310) ° having an iron hook’. To this should correspond 
in the Chinese list of the Candragarbha-sütra (vol. 13, p. 368, col. 1, 
1. 16) BJ FS SX ti K 1, 147, 369, 898 a-na-kin-sou > á-ná-kien-éiou, 
that is, *ankigu for *ankusi, the name of a R Zc ‘devi’. The Skt. 
form is then likely to have been A4Akuéavati. | 

(8) STHANAVA, S 2471, 262 sthüngva, Ch. 1, 00218, a 16 sthgnava, 
Tib. Iha-mo gnas-can ‘ goddess having a place’ (Thomas, T.i 20) and 
in transliteration sta-na-ba-ti (ibid. 310). The Chinese which should 
correspond in the Candragarbha-sütra (loc. cit. 1. 16) is 4h RE BR Æ 
K 223, 651, 527 t‘a-nan-sa-lk > t‘d-nan-fa-ljt.1 On va < watt, see 
infra on Revati, B V 8. 

2. Other devas (the names are given from the list in Ch. 1, 0021a) :— 

(1) SAKRRaA, Ch. 0048, 22 sakrrüna brraha manana gen. pl., Kha 1. 
124, 1, 4 éakkrà brahmgnà (so with kk), E 25,218 ššakkrü, et passim. 

(2) BRRAHMAU, Kha 1. 309b, 3 A 1 brrahma, S 2471, 255 brrahamgna, 
` JatS. 38 r 1 brahmane, Or 9609, 4 v 7 brahmana rrunde = Skt. 1, 14 
brahmendras, Ch. c. 001, 943 brahmünà gyastà, Kha 1. 124, 1 r 1 
brrahmam, P 2787, 39 bramham (with mh). 

(3) NARAYA, E 24, 104 narayana-, JatS. 20 v 3 nargyam gasta; 
Ch. 00266, 214 naraya jasta, P 2957, 86 naramda agvihasti khü näräyam 
jyastà ‘he went forth unconquerable like Narayana the deva’. As 
a Buddha name, Ch. 00267, 14 naràyi jasta be’ysq, see supra B I (10). 
Bogd. n’r’y’n in the Vessantara-jätaka 912, 930, 985; wryn Byy 
‘ Narayana the deva’ 919. 

(4) MIHAIŚVARÄ, P 2801, 4, 5, 7 maharsvara (edited BSOS x 366 Æ.), 
Ch. c. 001, 981 mahtsvard gyastassari (= devaputra), P 2900, 2 (Skt. 
text) mahi’ surasya gen. sing., Agnean 370, 5 mahisvar, Sogd. "88fy 
Vessantara-jütaka 930. : 

(b) SKAMDHA ‘Skanda’, Ch. c. 001, 986 skandhà a’ysgnai mista 
Rinäysà ‘ Skanda-Kumara the great general ’ (quoted BSOS viij 790) = 


1 For se > 22 which is not in Karlgren I am indebted to Professor Haloun’ 
The fan-te'ie is i 3b. 
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Tib. sde-dpon géonu. Agnean also uses the form with aspirate dh: 
370, 5 skandhakumar. 

(6) VARUNA, JatS. 38 r 1 lokepalo variine. As a Buddha name, 
Bhadrak. 255, 555 varunau. 

(T) TCARA LAKAPALE ‘the four lokapalas’ who are also the ‘ four 
great kings’. Or 9609, *27 r 6 vaissramand, dhrttirastra, vàrülei, 
virüpaksü = Skt. p. 64, vaiéravana, dhrtarüstra, virüdhaka, virapaksa ; 
S 2471, 256-7 erriama, virrulai, virrupaksa, dadaràja. My friend 
Ilia GerSevié has informed me of the Sogd. Br'wr'k, Byr'wr'y, the name 
of a man, Virüdhaka, in a tale. 

(3) CÜTTIRA-MAHARAJA P 2900, 1 (Skt. text), see (7). 

(9) natévamara P 2900, 2 (Skt. text): is it Viévamitra 2 / 

(10) BINAYEKA P 2900, 3 (Skt. text), Skt. sindyaka is named among 
the laukika-devatah in Mahavy. 3165, Tib. log-hdren. 

(11) Sa’ma bütta-raja, S 2471, 265, * Yama, king of demons (bhitas),’ 
E 25, 45 ; 175 gama rrundi. 

(12) BRRAHASPA, S 2471, 259 ‘ Brhaspati'; as a planet name, 
E 25, 202 brhaspatä graha. 


IV. Nagas 

The lists vary: I give them here according to S 2471, 267 ff. .— 

1. GRAHAVADATTI, see supra B III 1 (6). 

2. NADA ' Nanda’, Ch. 00267, 26 nadi, E 25, 219 nanda naga. 

3. UPANADA, 'Upananda', Ch. 00267, 26 upanadi, E 95, 219 
vanandd, Mahavy. 3278 nandopanandau. 

4. SAGARA ‘ Sagara’, Skt. Suvarnabh. p. 162 sdyara (as a nagendra), 
Chin. E fim Æ K 846, 342, 569 so-kia-lo > sé-g‘ta-ld, Mahavy. 3238. 

5. "ELAPATTA 'Elàpattra', E 13, 161 elapatr, Tib. ’e-lahi hdab 
(Thomas, T. i 63), the naga of Gandhara, Mahavy. 3271 elápattro 
nagaraja. 

6. MYAOALENU (subscript ya and u seem to have been at times 
confused by the scribes; mw 18 not quite certain: -u = ‘and’ 12), 
Skt. Pali Mucilinda (Digha-nikaya iii 204, Waldschmidt, Bruchstücke 
Buddhistischer Sütras (1932) p. 175). 

il. SUMAPAUNA Ch. 00267, 26 sümqpaufia, Tib. sum-dpon with 
the legend of the nàga's origin (Thomas, T. i 120). 

8. TTAÉATTARA noted here only S 2471, 269. 

9. BUJSYAJA, Ch. 1, 0021a, a 16 bujsaju (-u = ° and ’), Ch. 00267, 26 
bijsaja, Ch. ii 001, 2 büjsamja. Not noted outside Khotanese. 

10. SANIRAKA, also Ch. 00267, 26. As a man's name Achma 3 
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santrakt ; without -ka P 2027, 9 pyarà sau sqnira ‘ the father the 

sau-official,1 Sanira’, Or 11252 (2) 16 bikingfia samwi ° Sanira of 

_ Bikinafia’. Cf. also in a Tibetan document éi-nir as the name of a 
Khotanees (JRAS 1930, 56). Or 9268 A, a r 12 ۰ 

11. HüLÜRA, and Ch. 00267, 26, Mahävy. 3279 hulluro nägaräja, 
Tib. hu-lor, in the Tibetan Süryagarbha-sütra hulura, see Thomas, T. 
i 107 and Laufer, Klu obum bsdus pai sñiù po (1898) p. 118. 

19. NAGARAJA malaida-$üsanübhaprrüptta P 2893, 18 ‘the naga 
kings who have accepted the teaching of Malaida’. Note the Skt. 
form éäsana with s; Khot. uses śśāśana with $. On Malaida, see 
infra Appendix, 2. 

V. Devis 

The devis are given according to the list in S 2471, 2624 :— 

1. AGUSA', see supra B iii 1 (7). 

2. STHANAVA, ibid. (8). 

3. $AKHIMA, Ch. 00267, 27 sakhimam, Ch. 1, 0021a, a 15 éakhimä. 
Not noted outside Khotanese. 

4. SanimA divye only here S 2471, 263. Cf. Bharhut, sirima 
devata ? 

5. ASAUKHA, Ch. 00267, 27 $auka. 

6. cAmApa ‘ Cämundä ’, Ch. 00267, 27 caumaunga. Chin. PE FA 3x 
K 1020, 609, 1212 tsa-mon-tsi > isdp-muan-téie (Clark, Two Lamaistic 
Pantheons i 129, ii 176). Camunda is one of the seven divine mothers 
(Soothill, Dictionary 12a). The té > £, palatalized را‎ is used for the 
Indian retroflex d. 

7. HĀRRVA ° Hariti’, Ch. 00267, 28 harrva, Ch. c. 001, 964 harva 
mista gasta buvdm mata = Tib. kbyuñ-pohi mamo phrog-ma * Harita, 
great goddess, mother of demons (bhütas) ', Or 9609, 4 v 7 (in a rubbed 
passage) (háyràva dyüvänu üéahänu mata = Skt. 1, 13 haritt bhütamata. 
Here *hara > hardva with the usual fem. -a (< -à) for Indian +, 
and v replacing t, as in E 25, 3 krvû yuggä ° Krta yuga’ (see BSOS ix 
542, x 572). In dyūva- is found the Khot. equivalent of Old Iran. 
(Old Pers.) daiva- ‘demon’. The nom. sing. is probably preserved 
in Khot. dy? > *daivah, cf. rū = rüvà (Skt. rüpa), a suggestion 
which Dr. Henning had also made to me before I found dytivanu. 
For -aiva- > yû, cf. byürra- ‘10,000’, Av. baévar-, MidPers. bevar, 
and add to the evidence in BSOS viii 121 and ix 73 the following 


1 On sau, see BSOS x 599-600. 
2 I should not have published the etymology quoted from me by Konow, Norsk. 
Tids. Sprogr. xi 55. 
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. passage : P 4099, 412 ksastd ysára Say ‘ sixty thousand Sakyas’ = 
E 6, 87 kge? bytirru ssaya ‘ six myriad Sàkyas'. The word &fahanu 
is gen. plur. of üéaAzraa- from Skt. ojohara- ° taking away stréngth’, 
as in E 25, 421 būta ūśahārā ‘ strength-stealing demons’: -änu < 
-ürnu < -ürünu, for which cf. ¿enna P 3513, 74 v 1 = Skt. catursu, 
and tcutnu (so to read BSOS x 581) beside Suvarnabh. 30 b 5 tcuirnu. 
The Skt. adj. occurs Jätakamälä 8 (ed. Kern. p. 41, l. 14) ojoharah 
pañca yaksah. Note also Jätakastava 15 (BSOS ix 857) ojomusäm 
raksasüm. — . 

8. REVA ‘ Revati', Ch. 00267, 28 raivi, Chin. #1 ¥ B€ K 527, 
153, 984 li-p'o-ts'i > lji-b'uá-d'i, a demoness concerned with medica- 
ments for children (Oda, p. 556). For -a > -aif, cf. sthānāvą, supra 
B III 1 (8) = in Tib. script sta-na-ba-ti, P 3513, 25 r 4 sädhüma nüma 
bhiima ' the stage Sàdhumati? (Acta Or. 11, 42), Ch. 0048, 15 dharmà- 
Saináva mistä ° great general of the Law ’ = dharma-senäpati ; medially 
E praiäbimbai, P 4099, 184 prrabebat, Skt. pratibimba-. 

9. Dasa’ büma divye ‘firm earth goddess, 0۳0۳6 prihivi-devaia ', 
Ch: 00267, 28 drainda büma divya. But translated in the Suvarna- 
bhäsa, Or 9609, 55 v 3 styüda śśamdye dwata = Skt. p. 121 drdhà 
prthivi-devata, Ch. 1, 00218, a 10 büma divya gyaéca. 

‘10. SÜKEUNA, only Ch. 1, 00218, a 15 with éakhimd. 
‘11. KATHA DiVYE ‘ goddess of the city ’, Ch. 00267, 28 kathi divya. 

12. KÜSDI DivyE ‘goddess of the palace’, Ch. 00267, 98 00 
divye jasta. 

13. RAJA DIVYE jaáta 'goddess of the kingdom’, Ch. 00267, 28 
raja dwya, Ch. 1, 0021a, a 15 jivg-sabhava raja divya jaícà. Here 

. raja‘ kingdom ' is from Pkt. raja- Skt. ràjya, as in Kharosthi documents 

raja- ° kingdom ° beside raya- ‘ king’, see supra B TI 6. 

VI. Naivasikas 
1. P 2929; 5-6 nivgysva àysdarü devatia parvala (quoted with two 
errata in BSOS x 602 note 1), Ch. 00267, 30 sacū kītha 6 navagsog 

devatig parvala S 2471, 953 kaka niväysva devaita paravala, P 4649 

nivaysvd uha@’. On nawasika, see BSOS vui 902 note 2, and, earlier, 

Pelliot, T’oung Pao, 1930, 254-5, for Uigur and Agnean. The nominal 

form nivasika- ° resident’ also-occurs in Sanskrit as e.g. in the Maha- 

mäyürit list of Yaksas, verse 33: Kharaposta mahayakso bhadrasaile 


1 Ed. Oldenburg, Zapiski vostoënago old'elenia 1897-8, studied by Sylvain Lévi 
in connection with the Chinese and Tibetan versions, Journ. Asiat, 1915, Le Catalogue 
géographique des Yaksa dans la Mahämäyürt. Oné name in this text, verse 72 vaikrlika 
the yaksa of Gandhara was compared by Lévi with the Av. va£kereta, but has been 
overlooked by recent writers on Zoroastrian problems. For -posiä, read probably 
-posto 1 - 
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nivasikah ° Kharaposte the great yaksa resident in the Bhadra 
mountain’. Here in Khot. nivaysva (wa < -tka-), we have probably 
the derivative adj. naivisika, and hence a case of loss.of vrddhi vowel, 
as also E 24, 120 mudgalyayanu, Ch. c. 001, 853 maudgalyagana = 
Skt. maudgalyäyana, P 2958, 3 viniyaa-, B vaineyaa-, vainaiya-, 
veneyaa-, Skt. vaineya-, E mitirat, Skt. maitreya, E viéramana-, Skt. 
vaisramana, P 2956, 62 mithüna-darmà, Skt. maithuna-dharma, E 
gütama, beside E gauttama = Skt. gautama, Ch. ii 003, 45 v 4 witiala = 
Skt. (Mahävy. 4376) vetada, E vaittada. This probably also explains 
Kuchean sintap, Skt. saindhava (rather than van Windekens' explana- 
tion, De indo-europeesche Bestanddeelen in de Tocharische ۵ 
(1939) p. 14). 

2. S 2471, 271 ff. ga aunadva devatia paravalg ° the guardian deities 
resident in mountains’, if ga is for gara or garva. Here too are the 
deities of mountain-wells (1), springs, pools, and rivers. 

3. mahabala paraväle ‘the guardian Mahabala ۰ 

4. Natural powers sun, moon, planets, stars, presidents of the 
years, Š 2471, 266 ff. For the salye bawa devatta paravala, cf. also 
Or 11252 (1) a 1 dvāsi salya baya ° presidents of the twelve years (of . 
the animal cycle)’, ed. BSOS viii 924 ff. ; Domoko A 4 1 salya bayai, 
sing. 

5. dasapala jastau, Ch. 00267, 29 and disgpala Ch, 1, 0021a, a 16, 
Skt. disapala ‘ guardian of the quarters’. 

6. Yaksa digamika ‘ the yaksa Dasamukha ’. 

7.8 2th 270-1 ca ttà ngma na hvava ste ° who are not addressed 
by name’ (taking ste as equivalent of the pe stare). Otherwise 
fem. ‘she who has not been addressed by name’ 

8. Homage to sanghärämas and their images, P 2929 and P 2020, 
where the list of appurtenances is given. Since Skt. pratima ‘ image’ 
became Khot. pe’ma, pema, see supra A VI 67 (a), the similarity of. 
sound to that of the name of the city Bhema, as in Or 11344 (9) 2 
phemma, Kha ii 3, A 1 phemmasta ‘to Phema/, Or 11344 (8) B 2 
phema, Or 11252 (16) A 6 phemma, Staël-Holstein roll 10 phimüna 
kamtha, Tib. phye-ma, Chin. f HE p'i-mo* > p'iei- -muá (cf. K 722, 593), 
may have led to the association of the story of the image with this 
city, as eed by Hüan Tsang (see transl. Beal ii 322). 

VII. Khotanese Legend 

The only allusion so far noted in the Khotanese texts to the legs 

of the foundation of Khotan is contained in Ch. 1, 0021a, a 9-10. 


1 Fan-teüe DU dE =p“ > ۰ 
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The legend. is -preserved in the Tibetan Goérñga-vyäkarana and the 
Li-yul-gyi lo-rgyus * Annals of Khotan’ (Thomas, T. i 178, 99.8.) : 
Vaiéravaga found the child Sa-nu 'earth-breast' = Skt. go-stana, 
who had been suckled by a breast arisen out of the earth, and bestowed 
him upon the King of China (rgya), named in the Narthang edition 
Cha-yan and in the Derge Ca-yan.. The allusions are as follows :— 

1. Vrriéamà gyasta ° Vaisramana deva, ’, see supra B III 1 (1). 

-2. abd ° Asoka., P 2798, 129 asa’ nama re (see BSOS x 592 note 1), 
‘a king named Asoka,’ P 2958, 8, 25, 44, 87 asa’, 90, 91, 106, 118 
iéw. The Chinese has FJ # K 1, 1130 a-ü > d-juk, Jap. a-tku, with 2 
representing a foreign 2.1 Chinese has also fep KK $f K 1, 1327, 414 
a-su-ko < á-Siu-ká. Tib. a-£u-ka-su-ma (read ka-(kuy- t), the name 
of a queen, would represent ‘ Agoka-kusuma’ (Thomas, T. i 131). 
Às & Buddha name occurs Bhadrak. 233, 313, 400, 551 asaukau; of 
a sthavira, E 23, 93 assauku. The tree is named Ch. i 002, 11 r 3 
asaukä = Skt. aoka. ' A-$o-ko-&i-la is the namo of a nun (Thomas, T. 
1133). Khot. é, later # (= š) for Pkt. j- < Skt. -c- is found elsewhere, 
as in dér? ‘ acarya’. 

3. cayam rre ‘ King Cayam ', Tib. ca-yañ, cha-yan, not noted else- 
where. 

4. svida hurraka ‘ giver of milk’, alluding to the earth-breast 
(go-stana) provided by the goddess of earth. | 

5. bümä divya jyaíca, see supra B V 9. 

6: mahäsamma ‘ Mahasammata ’, as the remote ancestor of the 
kings of Khotan, Or 8212 (162) 20 mahasamma ramda vi, E 14, 124 
rre, mahadevd mahäsamatä tieri daru jutända ‘King Mahadeva and 
Mahäsammata lived so long’; see Akanuma, loc. cit., s.v. Maha- 
sammata, and Malalasekara, Pali Proper Names. 


VIII. Places 

1. gaustamd-desa ranije jindve Ch. 1, 00218, a 11 and ibid. gësta 
raudà ‘king of Gostana’ beside hvatana- ‘Khotan >, Kharosthi 
documents khotana, see BSOS ix 541 on Skt. gaustana-dega. Add to 
that note? also P 2739, 12 ttayi-pū yiittyens kühi: jinave representing 
the full Chinese phrase X + HW B K 952, 702, 1317, 1194, 480 

1 Of. in the Milinda-pañha, Chinese $n dE $E K 342, 225, 1265 A kiaieuei < 
ka-jäp-vi ‘*Kasyaplya’, ELO] LA K 484, 186 ka-i > kju-i ‘ Kuŝi’, see Pelliot, Journ. 
Asiat. 1914, Les noms propres du Milinda-pañha, Demiéville, Les versions chinoisés 
du.Milindapafha. Note also # K 235 ien > jän for žan = Skt. -jana, -cana, supra, 
B I (6). 

3 Yet a second correction is needed in the passage quoted there in note 1: read 
baudasattü ramdd ‘ bodhisattva and king. 
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ta-pau ü-t'ien buo > d'ái-páu jiu-d'ien kok, where kiki: and jinave 
form g hendiadys. 

.. The ‘ river of jade’, described by Xuei-lin of Kashghar (Jap. Erin) 
in Taishó issaikyo vol. 54, p. 375, col. 3, رل‎ Æ GE WJ ‘the mountain 
has a river of jade’, and identified as the Skt. failodà between the 
*Vaksu (— Oxus) and the Sità (— Tarim), by Sylvain Lévi, has 
been noted in one Khotanese text: Or 8212 (162) 16 8 ttaja 
baida ävaysa $üstai ° he established dwelling-places upon the river of 
precious stones’. The modern names of the two rivers of Khotan are ` 
similar: qara qaë ‘ black jade’ and yürüng qaë ‘ white jade’. 

9. Abodes of the Bodhisattvas, see supra B III 1 (b). 

3. brrüya: P 2026, 64 brrüya b1sas jasta be'ysa, S 2471, 62 brrüya 
bisai jasta beysa. Is this the phru-ño, phru-fia of Tibetan texts (Thomas, 
T. i 53, 118)? An interchange of ñ, n and y seems possible. Cf. 
Kharosthi documents nina ‘Niya’, Khot. Or 11252 (32) 16 nine ; 
P 2790, 43 miña yünà tou-lyehsä: ° Yun tsu-lyegs of Nifia’, Chinese 
YE H K 659, 788 mi-zang > niei-héjang; Khot. phamnä-ja- adj.,. 
Tib. pha-fia (Thomas, T. i 135); Khot. sümapauña, Tib. sum-pon. 

4, khamhyape’ P 2026, 64; S 2741, 61 khahyepe. Not noted else- ` 
where. The -pe, -pe might correspond to the -pya of Tib. sor-pya, 
the abode of Vajrapani (Thomas, T. i 311). 

5. sacü Kitha Ch. 00267, 30 ‘ Sa-teou ', frequent in the documents. 

. 6. S 2471, 254 bisa hrriva ysimatiala gandye salaba : apparently 
place names, but unidentified. Is bisa = bisanaña or gandye = the 
gandha of gomasala-gandha, written Wt pg K 299,.1011 k'ren-to > 
و‎ ián-d'á in the Chinese Süryagarbha-sütra (vol. 13, p. 294, col. 3, 1. 4) ? 





APPENDIX 

Certain relevant information remains to be added here. 

1. éar-nia (Thomas, T. i 105), éhar-ma-hjo (JRAS 1930, 63) corre- 
spond to Khot: S 2471, 289 tcarmi, P 2025, 4 tcarmaja, P 5537, 76 
tcarmaja, 9 tcarmaja prramüha idrraprradipa higaña, P 4099, 439 
tcaramaja prramüha maledapraña ; Chinese $? Æ K 1026, 593 tsan-mo 
< tsdn-mud (Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 232). 

9. maleda, malaida : these two words seem to represent the Khot. 
forms, from Pkt., of the name Menandros: -P 2898, 18 malaida- 
éäsanabhaprräptta ‘having accepted the preaching of Malaida’, and 
P 4099, 439 maledapraña, the name of the prior of the Tcarmaja 


1 Études asiatiques publiées à l'occasion du 25° anniversaire de l’école française de 
l'eztréme orient ii 43. ; 
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monastery. Nearest to the Greek word is the Kharosthi inscription 
(ed. Konow, p. 134) minamdra. In Buddhist Sanskrit occurs milandra.! 
The Chinese 35 RY K 618, 512 mi-lan > mjie-ldn would represent 
*milana or *milanda. 

3. par-mog. In Tibetan hgum-tir-gyi par-mog hjin-sen ° Jinasena, 
the par-mog of Hgum-tir’ (Thomas, T. i 127 = Asia Major ii 263-4) ; 
and par-mog no-gehdra-sig ‘the par-mog Nagendrasimha’.* The 
Khotanese texts use prramüha in similar contexts: P 4099, 439 
» tearmaja prramaha maledapraña ‘Maledaprafia principal of Tcarma ', 
Or 8212 (162) *155 dritttrai prraumäha’ ttathagatta sribhadra ‘ the 
Tathagata Sribhadra principal of Dro-tir’ ; other forms in P 2786, 74 
prramauha, Mazar Tagh a. iv. 00169, 4 prramuham. All represent 
Pkt. from Skt. pramukha with common Khotanese changes. This ` 
is the par-mog of Tibetan texts: Tib. o = Khot. au, u and g = Khot. 
h, as in ro-fe-gre-ga ‘ Rajagrha’ (Thomas, T. i 322) and sig = Khot. 
stha, on which see note 2 on this page. 

4, Certain names of places in the Khotan region end in Tibetan 
script in o, -hjo. A list is given in Asia Major ii 265 and the passages 
can be seen in the translations in Thomas, T. i: yo-zo-hjo, zer-ro-hjo, 
ta-ke-hjo (Thomas, T. i 131), po-blo-na-jo, ho-ron-jo ; also han-hgu-jo, 
han-gu-jo (ibid. 309, 101), char-ma-hjo (JRAS 1980, 63). The clue to 
their interpretation is given by the last:  Khot. tcarmaja beside 
tcarmi, in Tib. script pha-fia (Thomas, T. i 135), Khot. phamna, phamnaja, 
birgamdaraja- beside birgamdara-, Tib. be-rka-hdra (ibid. 135) show 
an adj. suffix ya. This is the common Khot. -ja seemingly borrowed 
from Skt., Pkt. Ja ‘ arising from’. For such a wide extension in the 
use of an originally foreign suffix, one may compare the Armenian 
use of the originally Iranian suffix -akan. Examples of Khot. Ja 
` are: Achma 3 phamnäji sinili ° Sinila of Phamna ’, ibid. birgamdaragt 
sanirakt ° Saniraka of Birgamdara’, P 2787, 149 prravaranaja * con- 
cerned with the pravarana ceremony’, Ch. ñ 003, 84 r 5 ktkya arta 
‘medicaments made as a kalka’, E b, 78 samfiaja ‘consisting of 
samjña ’, P 3513, 82 v 4 hadrrüsaja kalahàra ‘ contentious quarrels و"‎ 
84 r 1 aysmyaja ara ; ttaradaraja Gra ; bisa’ ja Gra, 20 v 1 tclmaga ۵ 

1 Lüders, Bruchstticke der Kalpanamanditikà des Kumaralata (1926) p. 34, note 7 

3 This name and no-gehdra-& would be in Khotanese *nagendrasiha and *nagen- 
dragila. They are in a document published in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, p. 403. 
For siha = Pkt. siha, Skt. simha, cf. also the names P 4099, 432 devedrraéürastha 
‘Devendra-éüra simha and P 2027, 11 nagaidrrarmdstha’; and for nagendra, cf. 


Or 8212 (102) *58 nägaïdratarrda ° Nägendravardhana ۰ ` The form einh@ occurs in 
Kha 1, 56, 1 B 3, and as a Buddha name sthau Bhadrak. 223. 
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* dhatu of the eye ';20 v-3 teq'majq aysmit,! 20 v 4 gvajq aysmii, haysgaja 
aysmü, P 2787; 117 sühaja Gmai jsa, Ch. ii 002, 136 v 4 hartyaja, 
"Vajr. 43 b 1 vipakaja, Ch. ii 003, 46 v 2 grahaja acha ° diseases due to 
ravishers ', JatS. 30 r 2 bäysvaje hauve ‘ strength of arm”... The suffix 
is thus added alike to Iranian as to Indian words in Khotanese. Hence 
zer-ro-hjo is the adjective of relation to the personal name of the 
’a-ma-ca za-ro (Thomas, T. i 129). 


, 5. Names of Monasteries 

(1). Or 8212 (162) *134 vise’ sagrarmi dvile sivadakarauca ‘ the knower 
of two pitakas, Sivad&karauca. of Viée'sagràrmi (= Viáa-sangráma- 
arama)’. For arma > Grama, cf. sakharma, sakhara, older, E sam- 
khàárama, see supra A I 11(b), with loc. sing. samkherma, sakhyerma. 
This can be recognized in the building of Vijaya-sangrama called in 
Tibetan béah-san-ÿre-re-ma (Thomas, T. i 123), Dra an raqa (ibid. 
317). 

(2). P 2787, 89 visnavakrrarma sakhära ‘Visqu-vikrama-äräma 
sanghürüma ’. . 

(3). gus-sde-re-ma (Thomas, T. i 182). The name was given to the 
mohastery in allusion to the fact that the builder’s mother had attained 
mirvina (thar-par £ugs-nas). Hence it is easy to recognize the Khot. 
güsta- ' deliverance, nirvana’, see supra A I 5(c), in gus-sde, and again 
à form of Grama in the second part. | 
' (4). gus-kyi ’or-myon-nag (Thomas, T. i 133); 'or-fion (ibid. 321 f.) 
is the building of Vijaya-sangrama, so named in allusion to the fact 
that many of his female retinue attained nirvana (thar-pa di 
Hence -here again gus-kyt is Khot. güscya ‘ deliverance, nirvana’ 
with Grfiäm ‘wild spot’, see supra A VI 66(b) and New Indian 
Antiquary, extra series no. 1, p. 2. The Tib. -nag would indicate a 
derivative in -ka. 

(5 ). karam. In Ch. 1 0021, b 32 Sau karam ‘ one karam? و‎ deris dé 
karina three hundred karina’, in which I had conjectured a division 
of. a city (Acta Or. 14, 258 ff.), the number suggests rather a building 
or part of a complex of buildings. ‘One other passage containing the 
word has been found: 'P 2787, 90 ‘visnavakrrarma sakhära Katha 
käräm nüvara müañad pastai üérrivye ‘be ordered to erect? the 
sangharama Vignuvikramarama like a new karāna- in the city’. 
Since so many other expressions of the Tibetan documents concerning 


- 1 aysmu = vijiana here. 
4 $ üérrivye, inf. to’a vetbal base dérrav- ‘ erect’, from Pkt. *uérav- — ussav- Gear, 
Skt. al causal to wd with éray-. ` 
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Khotan have been found, it is worth repeating here the suggestion 
of BSOS viii 923 note 1, that Karam, the nom. sing. in later Khot. 
to a base karüna-, is preserved also in the ka-roù of the name Ajah- 
mo-ka karoù (Thomas, T. i 117), the first Sarvastivada monasteiy in 
Khotan, although the first part of the name has not yet been noticed 
elsewhere. 

6. kathaiíà P 2906, 31 ; Ch. 00327, 5 tcairthūśī, Or 8212 (186) A 9 
tcerthusi, proper names, recall those in Tibetan sources ending in 
éi, as ser-the-8i (Thomas, T. i 126), ka-the-ái (ibid. 127), hba-la-śi 
(ibid. 127), li ku-chi-&i ‘ the Khotanese Ku-chi-ái (JRAS 1930, 64). 

7. Names in -o-fía, -où in Tibetan documents. 

The Khot. suffix -àna, -änya, -äña was briefly noticed in BSOS x 
603. Many place names ending in -aña occur in the unpublished 
Khotanese texts, such as Or 11252 (2) 7 vennguláiia ۸۵ 
'Haskadharma of Vimgula’, ibid. 19 phamitaspgiti sivi ‘Siva of 
Phamñaspa ', Mazar Tagh c. 0017, 2 sak@iid 1 santrä ° Sanira of Saka ’. 
The -saläña of Mazar Tagh a. 1, 0033, 5 aánesaljiia, Or 11252 (2) 14 
dumesaläña recall in Tibetan script Abru-so-lo-íía (Thomas, T. i 100). 
The name su-stoi-îta (Thomas, T. i 127) was named from the pleasant 
tidings of Arya-Vairocana’s coming. Hence *susta- would have been 
intended as a later form (or pronunciation) of svasta- which occurs 
in Ch. e. 001, 977 svastakarmä be'maiie (hendiadys) = Tib. bde-legs 
° good fortune ’, from Skt. svasti. For va co u, note such spellings as 
P 2900, 2 (Skt. text) mahi’Sura- ° Mahesvara’ or P 5538 b 49 (Skt. 
text) süpam* 'svapümi, Y sleep'. Then su-s/où-ña is explained by 
*svastaiia ‘concerned with good tidings’. The Khot. form -äm > 
older -ànà is to be seen in the name of the monastery na-mo-hbu-gdon 
(Thomas, T. i 133), named after the donor na-mo-bod ‘ Namobuddha ` 
a name occurring 1n Or 11252 (2) 4 namaubudä. Hence na-mo-hbu-gdoù 
= *namaubudam. 

8. pamjalaa- ° bell-metal'.?? In Ch. ú 002, 9 r 1-2 pampiliia 
bäjinaña = Skt. hamsa-patre ‘in a vessel of bell-metal’, Tib. mAhar- 
bahi snod; Kha 1. 58a, 1 A 3 ysirru pamjalau padamdu yana, Kha 
0013 C, 10 A 2 panyalinaz, Ch. ii 002, 146 v 3 pamjalinat = bujsvārä jsa 
‘with a mortar of bell-metal', Tib. Khar-bahi blun-bus. Does this 

1 Js this the place contained in the title sakaraja * King of Saka’ (Luder, Zur 
Geschichte und Geographie Ostturkestans, p. 255, L 7) ? The name of Yarkand in Chinese 
i Ht (Herrman, Atlas of China) K 817, 1187 so-ku > sud-hj“o, Ptolemy cotra, var. 


lect. cœya, gaya bears considerable resemblance. 
* In English ‘ bell-metal’ is an alloy of about four parts of copper to one of tin. 
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throw light on the name of Khotan in Tibetan ? Here R = (1) “ bell- 
metal’, (2) ‘Khotan’, whence a hypothetical Skt. kamsa-deSa has 
been made. We have also hu-then-gyi khar-lna-ldan-qyi gron-khyer 
‘the city khar-làa-ldan of Khotan'.! Did the translators take first 
a native Khotanese *pamjalaa- as ‘bell-metal’, hence arriving at 
li or khar in Tibetan, then secondly did they take * pamja- as ‘five ?, 
Khot. pamjsa, and so arrive at Ima? Or was khar here ‘a fort’? 
Has the Chinese reference to “ five cities ” in the country any reference 
to a name beginning with *pamja- ? More evidence is needed to decide 
- these problems. It may be added that a personal name pamjamaki 
occurs in Or 11344 (2) 11 

9. bi-éa-ja-ya, the name of the daughter of Vijayakirti (Thomas, T. 
i 132) may perhaps represent a Khotanese viáa'-ysaya ‘ born of-the 
Visa’ family ’, with ysaya fem. of the participle ysdta-, ysäva-, ysaya- * 
‘born’, as Ch. 00266, 119 nā kidarrva ° ysaya ‘ a wife born among the 
Kinnaras '. 

ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO BSOS x 599 ff. | 
(1) P 601, verse vi: read perhaps sa *biée pidas ° he wrote out all’. 
(2) P 601, verse vu b: strike out the initial cu. 

(3) For ttagutte add, (a) Thomas fragment 7 A a3 phemmai ttàgutts 
na; (b) Or 11344 (8) A 3 birgamdara spaéari ttdgutit vt; (c) (1) 14 
sudiva ttäguiti tsve ; (d) Or 11252 (18) a 2 ttagutia hwasta. 

(4) P 2958, 218 itg@httavadg pada ‘the road leading to Ttähtta ’. 
(with -vadā in composition = pandäva-), seems to contain a tlğhtta 
equivalent to ttaha’tta ° Tibet’. 

(5) P 604. I should now prefer to explain the Sogdian’ as tnywt 
‘Tangut’. Elsewhere we have in Arabic script Ra&iduddin c, ANZ, 
Abulghäzi © na, Juvaini © RU (see Radlov, Kudatku Bilig xxvii, 
xxxi, xlv, Minorsky, Hudüdu 1-‘Alam, p. 232); in Turkish, tangqut 
(Pelliot, T’oung Pao 1930, 338) in the Oyuz-name. In Mongol t’ngywt 
*tangyut (Sagang Secen, ed. Schmidt p. 84), Manchu tanggôt (Sagang 
Secen, Manchu version, ed. Haenisch, p. 52). The Sogdian text is now 
available in Henning, Sogdica, pp. 8 ff. The Tanguts would suit the 
position of the word in the Nafnamak. 

1 More details are given by Professor Thomas in Asia Major 2, 255 ff. 


3 For -y-, -t-, -v- see BSOS x 572. 
3 For the forms of kinnara in Khotanese, see BSOS x 583. 





Indo-Iranica 


Par J. DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN 


l. v.-p. a-sa-a da-a-ru-u-va. 


Cette expression se lit à la ligne 41 de la Charte de Suse et désigne 
l'un des deux matériaux, avec l'argent, qui ont été importés d'Égypte 
pour servir à la construction du palais de Darius. 

Le second terme en est relativement clair. Son premier signe est 
très endommagé, mais on reconnaît, même sur la reproduction, de 
quoi justifier la lecture du P. Scheil. Celle-ci est reprise notamment 
par M. Benveniste, BSL., XX, iii, p. 132: daru” , équivalent de skr. 
dáru- "bois". On verra qu'elle doit être préférée à celles de 
MM. König et Herzfeld. x 

Le premier terme a prété à des conjectures diverses. Dans l'article 
cité, M. Benveniste, partant d'abord de l'idée qu'à cóté du nom de 
l'argent pouvait figurer — sans que ce soit obligé — un autre nom de 
métal, a envisagé un moment de retrouver ici lav. *asan- “fer”, 
pers. Gham etc. (dont il avait traité, MSL., 23, p. 132-3, à propos 
du mot pašto dspana). Mais, cette hypothèse ne rendant pas compte 
de la présence de daru, son auteur l'a rejetée aussitôt et a noté seule- 
ment, pour terminer, que l'on serait tenté de retrouver en asa un nom 
de bois. 

J'ai été d'emblée confirmé dans la voie ainsi indiquée en me rap- 
pelant le type de locution d'av. tiátryó . star- “étoile appelée Tistrya-”’, 
vispe . aire . razura- “ forêt appelée tous les Aryens " etc. L'expression 
asû daru se décomposait de la méme façon en ‘ bois appelé asa". 
Restait à identifier ce bois. 

Pour ce faire, nous avons, à la suite de M. Herzfeld, Aliperstsche 
Inschriften, 1938, p. 299, fait appel à l’avestique asan- “ pierre ”, 
forme qui devait étre commune à la plupart des dialectes iraniens, 
puisque le vieux-perse est isolé avec son traitement de l'ancienne 
palatale (skr. agan-, gr. dkpwv etc.). Mais, que la forme asan- ait 
été usitée aussi en Pars comme nom commun, ainsi que le suppose 
M. Herzfeld, est plus difficile à admettre, et je ne crois pas non plus 
admissible le reste de son interprétation. Il lit, en effet, contre le 
P. Scheil, à l'initiale du second terme, le signe sa, malgré le manque 
de place et malgré les traces suffisantes de da. Cela lui donne, moyen- 


nant une interprétation, possible en soi, de la finale du mot, asā sáruva 
} 
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“ pierre de plomb ”, avec un 2° terme dérivé de av. srva- “ plomb ” 
Le contréle direct de cette lecture, quand j'ai prié M. Contenau de le: 
faire, était impossible, la section assyriologique du Louvre étant en 
cours de réorganisation. Puis, la guerre est survenue avant que les 
caisses aient été rouvertes. Mais je crois inutile d'attendre davantage 
pour publier le résultat d'une recherche qui, en ne retenant qu'une 
partie de l'interprétation de M. Herzfeld, aboutit à une solution 
compléte.! 


Puisque le matériel provenait d'Egypte, il était naturel de 
rechercher, en prenant pour point de départ à titre d'hypothése, 
l'interprétation “ bois appelé pierre", quel bois ce pays était sus- 
ceptible de fournir à l'Iran, quel bois méritant d’être appelé “ pierre "' 
Or, le seul bois que l'Egypte, qui n'en produit gucun, puisse exporter 
est celui qu’elle-méme faisait venir des sources du Nil: l’ébène. Les 
textes égyptiens le désignent par Abn- (cf. Erman-Grapow, Wórter- 
buch der Aegypt. Spr., 2, p. 487: hbnj, dont le j est négligeable ?), 
"mot qui & passé dans l'hébreu biblique D"»3n, DDM, dans le grec 
éBevos et le latin (h)ebenus. La forme grecque, qui remonte à Héro- 
dote, montre par son esprit doux qu'au temps d'Hérodote, c'est-à-dire 
au temps de Darius, le mot sonnait à peu prés exactement comme 

° celui par lequel les Hébreux et les autres sémites contemporains 
désignaient la “ pierre”: hébr. T2N, aram. NJaN ete. 

Cette coincidence, provoquée par l'amuissement du A-, fournit 
هلر‎ olé de l'expression qui figure à Suse. C'est cette coincidence, en effet, 
qui a produit une confusion dans l'esprit des gens qui transportaien 
l'ébéne (dans notre hypothése) d'Egypte en Susiane. Pour eux, qui 
à coup sür devaient parler une langue sémitique, ce bois qui leur 
était livré avec son nom d' *eben, et qui avait la dureté du roo, 
c'était évidemment le “ bois de pierre ".* C'est cette interprétation — 
involontaire et peut-étre inconsciente — qui a été transposée par les 
Iraniens des régions limitrophes de la mésopotamie en termes de leur 


1 J'ai été aidé de façon décisive, dans cette petite enquête, par mes collègues 
de l’Institut oriental de l'Université de Liége, MM. B. van de Walle et H. F. Janssens. 
— Mentionnons, pour épuiser la courte bibliographie du sujet, l'interprétation de 
M. Konig, Min. d. Vorderasiat. Qes., xxav (1930), p. 64: asa dāruva “ chambranles 
_de bois ” , aveo un à- initial non justifié ot un asa, ainsi créé, rattaché à skr. dt “ cadre, 
chambranle ” au méprise de la phonétique: en aucune position un s vieux-perse ne 

, Peut répondre à un ۶ sanskrit. Du reste, le radical de skr. dia est attesté en iranien, 
.dans av. qi0y8- “ poteau ” ! — Nous retiendrons cependant quelque chose de l'article 
de M. König, voyez ci-dessous in fine. ` 

3 Selon MM. Van de Wallé et J. Capart. 

? Comme nous disons “ bois de fer” pour désigner vulgairement le tek. 
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langue: asa- daru; et c'est enfin cette expression iranienne (non 
perse)! qui a passé dans l'inscription achéménide. 

Les déguisements superposés sous lesquels je propose de retrouver 
le nom de l'ébéne dans asa däru pourraient il faut l’avouer, inspirer 
quelque méfiance, si un recoupement ne nous était fourni par le 
` témoignage d'Hérodote. 

On lit en effet, au $97 du IIIéme ifs des Histoires, que les 
Ethiopiens, à qui le Roi des Rois avait imposé un tribut en nature, 
le payaient, tous les trois ans, sous forme d'or, d'ivoire, de jeunes 
garçons et de “deux cents billots d'ébéne" (8ugkooías $áAayyas 
efévov). 

C'est de cet ébène-là, importé du heut-Nil en Susiane via l'Egypte 
et les régions du commerce sémitique, que l'inscription achéménide nous 

‘restitue la mention. Et sans doute l'argent importé en même temps 
que lui — et mentionné avec lui—servait-il (selon un usage rappelé 
par M. König, œuvre cité p. 65) à y faire des incrustations. 


2. av. zšnau- “se réjouir ” etc. 

La racine d'av. zínau- “prendre plaisir à, se réjouir de” est 
abondamment attestée en iranien, non seulement dans l'Avesta mais 
en pehlevi et à l'époque moderne: pers. zušnud “ content" eto. 
— mais on ne lui connait pas de correspondant, ni en sanskrit ni 
dans &ucune autre langue. 

Bartholomae, faisant état de la forme snut du Fr. (v. Altir. 
Worterb. s.v.) et interprétant — à juste titre — le s- comme secondaire, 
pose un iranien *snu-. C'est l'impasse. 

Sans doute, le groupe initial zín- pept reposer sur *sn- (comme 

“il se tenait"' représente *stat), mais elle peut aussi continuer‏ ماگنه 
un ancien *gn-, comme dans v.-p. zéna- “ connaitre" *gnd-. Dans‏ 
ce cas, il reste à rendre compte de l's- du Fr. : ce sera une forme due‏ 
à l'enalogie de cas comme ceux que signale Bartholomae lui-méme,‏ 
Grundriss $33: av. vasna- en face de v.p. vaëna, av. yasna- en face‏ 
de pers. Jäšn, ou il s’agit d'une ancienne palatale, * ou ۰‏ 

Av. zšnau-, eto., peut dono reposer sur *gnu-. Dès lors s'impose 

1 Appelons-là mède, s'il faut lui donner un nom. J'avais pensé que la confusion 
avait pu ausai être seulement le fait des scribes — certainement eux aussi des Sémites 
— chargés de rédiger la Charte: en constituant le texte iranien, ils auraient, au lieu 
de transcriré simplement — tant bien que mal — le terme *eben “ ébène ”, substitué 
à ce mot, comme aux autres, son équivalent iranien (ou plutôt P équivalent de son 


homonyme sémitique). Mais. dans ce cas, c’est au terme vieux-perse : aĝanga- qu'ils 
aurait recouru, plutôt qu'à celui des autres dialectes. 
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le rapprochement avec gr. yavupat “ se réjouir”. Le détail morpholo- 
gique et phonétique s'expliquera comme suit. On a affaire à une racine 
*ga-w- qui fournit, d'une part, un verbe à suffixe dental, de l'autre 
un verbe à infixe nasal. Le premier est représenté dans lat. gaudeo, 
gr. y70éw, tokh: A B kat-k. Du second, seul le moyen était connu : 
*go-n-u- > gr. yávvgai. L’iranien nous restitue l'actif, qui devait 
être (au singulier) *go-n-éu-, d’où provient, avec syncope de o pré- 
tonique comme dans av. *pià “ père”, ir. *Snau-, etc., représenté 
par av. zínau-, pers. zuinüd eto. 


3. skr. vdrpas-, skr. rüpá-. 


Dans: le skr. vérpas- “ ruse, stratagème ; forme extérieure ’’' sont 
. confondus, selon Walde-Pokorny, p. 276, deux mots distincts. 
L'étymologie donnée par Schrader, KZ 30, p. 481 et Wood, IF 18, 
p. 13 sq., et reproduite par W.-P., ibid., ne fait état que du premier 
sens: on Suppose une évolution sémantique à partir d'une significa- 
tion “ Krümmung, Winkelzug " et l'on rapproche gr. fémrw “coudre 
ensemble ”, pére “‘ se pencher, s'incliner ”, alb. vrap “ allure rapide ” 
et lit. verpiù "filer ". C'est par soi-même peu convaincant, et cela 
laisse intact le probléme posé par le second sens, “ forme extérieure," 
qu'il s'agisse ou non d'un mot distinct. 

On est en mesure, depuis les découvertes tokhariennes et hittites, 
de fournir une explication plus satisfaisante et qui est compléte. 
Le LENE possède en effet (en agni comme en koutchéen) le verbe 
warp ““ enclore", que M. Benveniste, Tokharien et indo-européen 
(Festschrift Hirt), 1 p. 235, a rapproché de hitt. warpa tiya “ envelopper ” 
et d'av. varop-.! Le terme skr. várpas- au sens de “ forme extérieure ” 
prend place tout naturellement à cóté du termo iranien, d'autant 
mieux que la méme racine, sans l’élargissement -p-, donne notoirement 
au sanskrit un autre terme, varna-, qui désigne l'enveloppe, la forme 
extérieure, l'apparence, la couleur e 

Quant au sens de “ ruse, halago ", il est inutile de poser pour 
lui un mot distinct, avec une étymologie propre (qui serait celle que 
cite W.-P.), puisque ce sens ce déduit aisément de celui de “ forme 


1 Avec traitement à d'une ancienne diphtongue à premier élément long, comme 
dans A B kak “ appeler, hurler” en face de B Sauk “id.”, lit. kaukiù (étymologie 
de M. Van Windekens, Mémoire inédit), ou dans B ysämna “chez les hommes ” 
etc. en face de šaumo “ homme ”. Cela dispense de poser, pour le seul tokharien, une 


forme aberrante *gā-dh, comme le fait Van W., De indoeuropeesche Bestanddeelen . 
Louvain, 1940, p. 22. 
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extérieure, apparence ” : il n’est que de songer, pour trouver des 
parallèles à une telle évolution sémantique, aux verbes hébr. 19 
et Lors * tromper" en face des noms "13 et bayn ‘vêtement ”, 
et aux divers sens de la racine lbs en arabe: “ se vétir; dissimuler, 
altérer, rendre une chose confuse pour quelqu'un," cf. J. L. Palache, 
* Over Beteekenisverandering der Woorden in het Hebreeuwsch en 
Andere Talen," tirage à part des Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van 
het Genootschap voor de Joodsche Wetenschap in Nederland, vi, p. 21 

En donnant l'étymologie de vérpas- “forme extérieure", on 
fournit du méme coup celle d'un terme qui en a depuis longtemps, 
à bon droit, été rapproché, skr. rüpd- “ forme extérieure, beauté, etc.” 

Ce mot est cité par Brugmann, Grundriss 2, i, p. 260, comme exemple 
du traitement de *w7 initial. A vrai dire, aucun des faits allégués 
n’est sûr: v.isl prudr “force”, rapproché de lit. tvirtas, est expliqué 
autrement chez W.-P.; d’après Noreen, Lawl., p. 216, par "trew 
“ prospérer"; m. h. a. rüte carré" < *qvtrü-tà (cf. *gwiwor- dans 
gr. rerpwkovra, lat. quadraginta) est une étymologie douteuse, non 
retenue par W.-P:; "swekrü de *swekw est lui-même hypothétique ; 
lit. klúpoti “s’agenouiller” est d'une racine qui n'offre nulle part 
trace de | (cf. W.-P., p. 473). Et il y a des exemples contraires, cités 
par Brugmann comme tels. 

Par conséquent, il est téméraire de rapporter rüpá- à un *wfp., 
d'autant plus que la racine wer d’où dérive le synonyme wárpas- 
qu'on vient de voir n'offre nulle trace d'un élargissement par *o: 
*wer-2-, *wr-:. En revanche, le suffixe en u est bien attesté: skr. 
vrnóti, av. voronavaiti, skr. varütra- “ housse" (Ëramm.), varitdr- 
vérütha-, gr. pua “ protection” hom. picfar “ protéger, sauver 
etc.” Dès lors, on peut se demander si rüpá-, au lieu de représenter 
un *wÿp-, ne reposerait pas plutôt sur *wrw-p-. Ceci devait donner 
régulièrement, conformément au traitement ru, lu de *wr, *w], qui 
est aussi bien attesté que l’est mal celui de *wf, *wl (cf. Brugmann, 
ibid.), une forme *ruw-p-, qui rendrait bien compte de rūpá-. 


4. av. raé6- ‘ mourir ". 
Pour expliquer av..raé8- “ mourir " et ses correspondants, W.-P., 
p. *401, a posé une racine *lett(h). Mais, la variante en *-th- ne repose, 
nous allons le montrer; sur aucune forme réelle. Le tokharien B lait 
1 M. Benveniste annonce qu'il reviendra ailleurs sur ce mot. 


2 Article que m'a fait connaître M. J. H. Kramers, qui a eu l'obligeance d'en 
demander pour moi une copie à l'auteur. 
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“passer, trépasser; transmigrer ”, A let. 'fortgehen, herabfallen ” 
(étymologie de M. Van Windekens, Mémoire inédit) est à cet égard 
dans le cas de v. norr. lida “ aller, disparaître, périr etc."; all. leiden 
et leiten, v. norr. lidinn ‘ Tot ", leidi “ Grabstätte ”, v.h.a. leita, leis 
<“ funus, exequiae ?” m.h.a. bilette “ enterrement ” et des autres formes 
germaniques. : 

L'avestique ra&0-, seul, paraît impliquer une ancienne aspirée. 

Or, ce n’est qu'une apparence. En effet, examinons successivement 
toutes les formes de ce verbe, nous n'en trouverons aucune où @ ne 
puisse être regardé comme secondaire. " 
_ Le verbe n’a pas de présent, radical, mais seulement um théme 
4ri6ya-, où un ancien *t devait donner 0 devant y ; les formes de participe 
parfait iririfušąm et irîrifušö ne prouvent pas plus que v. p. güfum 
etc. l'existence d'un ancien *th: elles sont analogiques de cas comme 
nom. sg. *éririüwqs- qui comportaient le traitement régulier de *-tw- 
devant voyelle ; trista est ambigu ; il reste en tout et pour tout la pseudo- 
forme iririfne, p. 35, qui est deux fois fautive en face de ce qu'on 
lit un peu plus haut, p. 24: wiritdnahe. Bartholomae a corrigé Ja 
finale -ne en -nahe ; il faut également substituer au ۵ le t de la forme 
qui est a priori, puisque sa désinence est correcte, la meilleure. 

En conséquence, il faut poser un avestique raët-, donc un indo- 
. européen ۰ 

Accessoirement, rien n'empéche plus, au point de vue phonétique, 
de rattacher ici les mots grecs Aor ''rádos", Aovreóev: Odmre Hés, 
Mais c’est une autre question, d’ordre sémantique, que de savoir 
si ces significations se rattachent directement à celles de v. norr. 
li “ Grabstätte ", etc., ou seulement à l’acception générale d'all. 

D. av. °nakabwa-. 

Ce mot ne figure qu'en second terme du nom propre tîro. naka0wa-. 

Bartolomae, Altir. Wb., a remarqué sa ressemblance avec skr. naksatra- 

“astre” mais sans l'étudier plus avant. Or, cette remarque tire son 
intérêt du fait que tîro est précisément un nom d’astre, attesté par 
ailleurs en ir. sous les formes fir, etc., cf. A. Götze, KZ. 51, p. 146 sq.1 
Notre composé se comprend littéralement “ ayant Tir pour astre ” 
(c'est-à-dire “ né sous le signe de Tir, placé sous l'invocation de Tir ”). 

! Sans doute, M. Gótze n'a pas réfuté la remarque de Nóldeke, Persische Stud.; 
i, p. 417 sq., selon laquelle le nom Tir n'aurait jamais été appliqué à une planéte 


(Mercure) s'il avait auparavant désigné une étoile. Mais le fait est qu'il a été confondu 
aveo Ti&rya- “t Sirius ۰ 
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Au point de vue de la forme, naksatra- et nakaOwa- ne sont évidem- 


ment pas superposables. Mais ils ont une partie commune, la syllabe 
nak-, qui justement se retrouve dans le seul mot auquel on puisse 
faire appel pour tenter, avec une chance nouvelle, l'étymologie de 
l'énigmatique naksatra-, à savoir skr. nàka- ‘ voûte céleste ".! Les 
noms indien et iranien de P “ astre” dériveraient indépendamment, 
en tant que les “ célestes " d'un ancien indo-ir. *nak- ‘ ciel". Cette 
hypothèse semble corroborée par un fait tokharien, sur lequel elle 
est de nature à jeter auparavant quelque lumiére. 

Pour traduire skr. deva- "dieu", le tokharien se sert du mot 
B näkte A fikdt, ñäkt. Puisque deva- ifs littéralement “ céleste ’’, 
ce n’est peut-étre pas par hasard que l'on accole à ce terme, en dersi 
du nom du Buddha- (B pud-, A pta-), ceux de deux astres. Cela se 
produit dans les expressions B memñakte (= mañ fikat) “ dieu-Lune 
(ou astre-Lune?)” et B kaumñäkte “ dieu-jour, dieu-soleil (ou astre 
soleil ?) ۰ I 

L'hypothése d'un emprunt à l'indien ou à l'iranien est exclue 
par le ñ, dont la palatalisation garantit un ancien e.* 

On serait donc en présence, finalement, d'une racine *neg “ ciel, 
voûte céleste ” limitée — jusqu'à plus ample informé — à l'indo-iranien 
et au tokharien. Le fait, loin d'étre isolé, prendrait place au 6 
des quatre de même. espèce que j'étudie ailleurs.? 

Le suffixe tokharien, en t, serait particulièrement comparable 
à l’initiale au moins du suffixe iranien *tva-. 

1 Les nombreux essais — tant indigènes qu’européens — d'étymologie de naksatra- 
sont rappelés par Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, s.v. Le moins invraisemblable est 
celui par *nak-ksatra- “ régnant sur la nuit”. Aucun ne fait usage de skr. naka-. 

2 Du méme coup est exclu aussi l'emprunt à gr. dvaxr-, auquel avait songé 
Schrader-Nehring, Reallexikon der idg. Altertumsk.*, i, p. 406, dans la seule tentative 
qui ait été faite de donner l'étymologie du terme tokharien. Outre la palatalisation 
de si, elle n’expliquait pas la chute d° a-, et enfin le fait d'un emprunt grec en tokharien 


était — et serait encore — unique en son genre. 
3 Dans mes Tocharica, 5125 à 129. 
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Recherches sur l'étymologie des deux dialectes 
tokhariens 


Par A. J. VAN WINDEKENS 


A découverte du tokharien en Asie Centrale à la fin du siàcle 

précédent était une grande surprise pour les indo-européenistes. 

Dés lors, on pouvait s'attendre à une élaboration grammaticale rapide 

des textes trouvés, élaboration, qui aurait indiqué en méme temps 
la position de cette langue .dans la famille ie. 

Cependant, il n'en est rien: seulement en 1931, E. Sieg, 
W. Siegling, et W. Schulze publiérent leur Tocharische Grammatik, 
oü se trouvent étudiés les fragments du dialecte A. Du dialecte B, 
il n'y & pas méme une grammaire descriptive: tout ce que nous en 
possédons, c'est le recueil de quelques textes, publié par S. Lévi 
en 1933.* D'autres manuscrits de cette branche tokh., qui se trouvent 
à Paris, Berlin, Tokio, restent inédits jusqu'à présent. 

De méme que pour la publication des textes et l'étude gram- 
maticale descriptive, le progrés était extrémement lent, les recherches 
sur la grammaire comparée du tokh. ont connu une certaine fatalité : 
le décès de l'illustre linguiste A. Meillet, qui avait déjà esquissé un 
travail comparatif du tokh., les a interrompues pour longtemps. 
Aussi pensons-nous avoir rendu un service assez important aux études 
tokh. comparées en publiant notre mémoire: (۵ ۵ 
bestanddeelen in de Tocharische declinatie, où nous avons passé en 
revue les désinences casuelles du tokh., dans ses deux dialectes A 
et B. Dans une introduction (pp. 10-70) nous avons donné une 
esquisse des conditions phonétiques. De nombreux thémes y ont 
été analysés, et de beaucoup nous avons indiqué l’origine i.-e. Quoique 
cet essai soit incomplet par le fait, que nous n’avons pu y utiliser les 
formes des textes non publiés, il contient le résultat de notre enquête 
comparative au sujet de tous les fragments connus. Il nous a servi 
de base pour l'étude, que nous présentons ici, et dans laquelle nous 

1 Göttingen, 518 pp. 

2 Fragments de textes koutchéens, Paris, 161 pp. 

3 Nrs. 21-2 de Philologische Studiën, Tijdschrift voor classieke Philologie, Teksten 

en V erhandelingen, Louvain (rue de la brabangonne, 88), 1940, xv 4- 159 pp. 

4 Nous nous abstenons de toute discussion au sujet des appellations de tokharien, 


koutchóen, agni, etc. L'omploi, que nous faisons des termes: tokharien, dialecte A, 
dialecte B, est dono purement conventionnel. 
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nous sommes efforcé également de prouver l'origine i.-e. de plusieurs 
mots tokh. Nous renvoyons dono constamment à notre travail 
(abréviation: Toch. decl.). 


1. A. *yask-, B. yask- “ mendier ” ($ 83, p. 48) 1 

Le thème *yask- se trouve en A dans la forme yässuce “ mendiant "', 
qui correspond à B. yassüca. 

Táchons d'identifier le théme, tel qu'il s'observe dans yask-. 
Nous y reconnaissons immédiatement i.-e. gek- “parler” (WP., i, 

pp. 204-5?) : v.-h.-all. jéhan “ dire, parler ", all. Beichte “ confession ", 
lat. jocus “ plaisanterie ", ombr. juka, juku (pl.) “ discours solennel, 
priére ". 

Pas de difficultés pour le sens. Il n'y en a non plus pour la con- 
cordance phonétique: tokh. y représente i-e. 4 (Toch. decl, § 79, 
p. 39); tokh. a = i.-e. e (ibidem, 8 39, p. 27) ou o (ibidem, 8 33, p. 24). 
La gutturale a disparu, sans doute par dissimilation (ibidem, § 150, 
pp. 69-70) avec celle, que renferme le suffxe verbal -sk-, comme 
c'est aussi le cas pour A. trisk- “ résonner ", qui est apparenté à gr. 
Tpuypós “cri aigu", et pour B. wesk- “ dire, parler", qui ne peut 
être séparé de gr. čros, lat. voz. skr. vácas-, ete. 

En ce qui concerne les formes A. yässuce, B. yassüca, nous nous 
: contentons d'en expliquer les changements dans le théme lui-méme. 
En A, la voyelle apparait comme d, qui remonte vraisemblablement 
à i.-e. € (Toch. decl., 8 43, p. 28) ou 6 (ibidem, $ 36) du degré allongé. 
En B, nous trouvons a pour à de yassuce: phénomène assez commun 
en B (ibidem, § 32, pp. 23-4; 8 37, pp. 25-6). 

Notons, en terminant l'étude de ce thàme tokh., que -ss- dans 
A. ydssuce et B. yagsüca constitue l'état de palatalisation du suffixe 
-sk- (S-S-S., $ 494, pp. 407-8). Les suffixes A. -uce, B. -üca nous 
semblent un peu bizarres. Nous n'en saurions donner une explication 
satisfaisante. 

2. A. yom “ trace, vestige ” ($ 83, p. 49) 

Il s'agit dans cette forme d'un représentant d'i-e. ei- “ aller”, 
dans le degré zéro č- ou le degré faible 7. Nous trouvons ce dernier, 
muni de l'élargissement -à-, dans skr. yäti “aller, rouler ”, av. ya'ti 

1 Les paragraphes et les pages, qui se trouvent auprès des formes étudiées en 
titre, renvoient à la Tocharische Grammatik (cf. supra) (abréviation: S-S-S.). 

* A. Walde, J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Berlin-Leipzig, 1927-1932 (abréviation: WP.). 
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“idem”, skr. yána- “route, véhicule ", lit. jóju, jóti, let. jéju, jat 
* rouler ”, v.-sl. jadg, jachati “idem” (WP., i, p. 104). 

En fait, tokh. yom correspond à i-e. iã-: y = i-e. $ (cf. 1, A. 
*yask-, B. yask- “ mendier"); o = L-e. ã (Toch. decl., § 31, p. 23). 

La finale -m rend i.-e. -n ) + éléments syllabiques en finale, tombés 
par l'accent, cf. Toch. decl., § 16, pp. 11-12) (ibidem, $ 92, p. 45); 
cf. skr. yána- "route, véhicule ”. 

Quant à l'évolution sémantique, que l'on y compare gr. ixvos, 
ïyviov vis-à-vis du méme thème verbal (e)t- “ aller  (WP., i, p. 104), 
ou av. paÿa-, arm. het, lit. pédd, qui expriment la même idée, vis-à-vis 
d'i.-e. ped-/pod- “ pied, marcher " (WP., ii, p. 24). 


3. A. ycalm- (8 58, p. 34), B. ygelme “ amour, plaisir sensuel ” ! 


Dans yç- nous voyons i.-e. jagh- “ souhaiter, désirer, poursuivre "'. 
Ce sens général se rencontre dans B. yçelmeisise “ désireux, souhaitant ?, 
qui dérive du substantif yçelme, dont, comme dans À. yçalm- (p. ex. 
nom. pl. yçalmañ, cf. S-S-S., § 44 d, p. 25) le sens est un peu spécialisé : 
cf. i.-e. ven- “souhaiter, désirer, aimer, être content ”, dans skr. vánati 
“souhaiter, aimer”, lat. venus “amour, plaisir sensuel ”? (WP., 
i pp. 258-260). 

L-e, iagh- est représenté dans v.-h.-all. jagon “chasser, pour- 
suivre ", skr. yahu-, yahva- “ faisant des mouvements sans relâche ”, 
pra-yaksati ‘ désirer, poursuivre "', gr. ixavdw “ désirer ”, etc. (WP., 
i, pp. 195-6). 

Tokh. y = ie. $ (cf. 1, A. *yask-, B. yask- “ mendier ”, 2, A. yom 
“trace, vestige”); i-e. a a disparu en syllabe ouverte, après avoir 
passé en & (Toch. decl., § 29, p. 22; § 21, pp. 16-18); tokh. ¢ rend 
i.-e. gh devant e (cf. B. ygelme), qui en A est déjà devenu a, comme il 
arrive souvent (cf. 1, A. *yask-, B. yask- “ mendier ”). Ce traitement 
¢ d'i.-e. gh est normal (Toch. decl., § 123, p. 59; § 129, p. 60). 

Le suffixe -m(e) remonte à i-e. me/o (ibidem, § 99, pp. 49-50) ; 
-e y est secondaire (ibidem, §§ 159-162, pp. 75-7) ; -el- (A. -al-), dont 
nous avons déjà expliqué la voyelle, rend i.-e. -el- (ibidem, § 102, p. 51). 

Il faut donc reconstruire pour les formes tokh.: i.-e. ۰ 


4. A. rape ‘ musique " (8 3, p. 2) 
Il y avait en i-e. le verbe rebh- “se mouvoir, jouer" :- irl. reb 
“jeu”, rebrad “jeu d'enfants", rebaigim “jouer”, all. (Suisse) 


1 8. Lévi, Fragments de textes koutchéens, p. 160. 
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rübeln “ être furieux”, m.-h.-all. reben “ rêver, être confus ”, etc. 
(WP., ii, p. 370), qui nous semble être l'origine de A. rape “ musique ". 

Au point de vue de la sémantique, il n'y a aucun obstacle qui 
empêche de rattacher la forme tokh. à i-e. rebh-. En plus, le traite- 
ment en tokh. des différents sons de ce théme, est normal: tokh. 
r = L-e. r (Toch. decl, $ 101, p. 51); tokh. a — i-e. e (cf. 1, A. 
*yask-, B. yask- “ mendier ”, 3, A. ycalm-, B. ycelme ** amour, plaisir 
sensuel”); tokh. p > i-e. bh. (Toch. decl., $ 108, p. 53); pour -e 
en finale, cf. 3, A. ycalm-, B. ycelme “ amour, plaisir sensuel ۰ 


5. A. lyäm “lac” ($ 83, p. 50) 
Ce substantif continué i-e. le “ verser, couler? : v.-sl. lbjq 
°“ verser, goutter ”, lit. leju, ts “idem ”, alb. l'um, lume “ courant”, 
cymr. liant “ fleuve, mer ”, etc. (WP., ii, p. 392). 
Le degré fort s’aperçoit dans A. lewam “ humide ” (S-S-S., 8 67, 
p. 37), dont | = i-e. 1 (cf 3, A. ycalm-, B. yçelme ‘amour, plaisir 
sensuel ”), et e = i.-e. ei (Toch. decl., $ 53, p. 31) ou ot (ibidem, 88 53-5, 
p. 31). Le degré zéro ou faible apparait dans A. ly? (S-S-S., 8 67, p. 37), 
qui a le méme sens que lewam et aussi dans lyàm “mer”, dont 
l'évolution sémantique correspond parfaitement à celle que nous 
trouvons dans alb. Vum, l'ume “ courant ”, cymr. liant “fleuve, 
mer”, eto. (cf. supra) : i.-e. à (7) devant voyelle, s'y rend par y (Toch. 
decl., § 45, p. 29). Le suffixe -äm rappelle celui de gr. Av “ endroit 
humide, prairie", de lat. limus “ boue, limon ", d'alb. l'um, lume 
“ courant", etc. En effet, i-e. m (+ autres éléments) en finale se 
rend par tokh. -m (cf. A. ycalm-, B. yçelme “ amour, plaisir sensuel ’’). 
La voyelle à y joue son réle caractéristique : elle y forme une syllabe 
(Toch. decl., $ 21, pp. 16-11). 


6. A. war (8 83, p. 50), B. were “ odeur ” 1 


Nous sommes d'avis que ces mots tokh. remontent à i.e. ver- 
“faire attention à, regarder": gr. ¿ri Spuvrat (3 pl.) “ viser ” 
(Hés.), lat. vereor ‘respecter, honorer ”, got. war(s) “ prudent ”, 
v.-h.-all. bewarón “ conserver ”, etc. (WP., i, pp. 284-5). 

Le thème verbal i-e. bheudh- “faire attention à, remarquer ”, 
a connu la méme évolution de sens en parthe et en sace: parthe 
bwy " odeur", ywmbwy “ odorant”, bwer "parfum"? [ya 

1 Ibidem, p. 155. 


* A. Ghilain, Essai sur la langue parthe. Son système verbal d'après les textes 
manichéens du Turkestan Oriental, Louvain, 1939, p. 65. 
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ensuite le sace būd- “sentir”, bugga “odeur”, busa "idem". 
Mentionnons aussi l'arménien, qui possède boyr “ odeur ”. 

L’explication phonétique de A. war, B. were vis-à-vis d'i.-e. yer- 
est assez facile: tokh. w i-e. v (Toch. decl., $ 81, p. 40); tokh. r > 
i.e. r (cf. 4, A. rape ‘ musique ") ; A. a, B. e > i-e. e (cf. 3, A. yçalm-, 
B. yçelme “ amour, plaisir sensuel ”, 4, A. rape “ musique °”). 

Le dialecte A paraît avoir eu un autre représentant encore du 
même prototype i.-e., notamment wär- “ s'éveiller ” (S-S-S., p. 468), 
qui ne se trouve qu'au parfait : de là l'allongement, qui est un procédé 
i.-e. (Loch. decl., 8 13, p. 37). 


7. A. würce “ faible, ayant besoin de ” ($ 82, p. 48) 

En i-e. il y avait le thème verbal eu- “ avoir besoin de, vide” :: 
skr. dnd- “ne pas suffisant, vide", av. üna- "idem", arm. unain 
* yide”, lat. vānus “ vide, vain ”, etc. (WP., i, pp. 108-9). 

Dans la forme tokh., w correspond au degré zéro u (Toch. decl., 
§ 48, p. 30) ou 4 du degré faible (ibidem, § 50, p. 30). Cependant, il 
se peut bien, que w rend i.-e. eu ou ou, à en juger d’après ^. wärts, qui 
est l'équivalent de B. aurtse “large” (gr. evpus, skr. urú- “ idem ”), 
et d'après B. auspa “plus”, qui revêt en A la forme waspa (Toch. 
decl., § 226, p. 107). 

Quant à (w)ürce: à = i-e. a (ibidem, $ 29, p. 22), o (ibidem, Š 35, 
p. 25), e (ibidem, § 40, p. 27); pour r, cf. 4, A. rape ‘‘ musique ”, 6, A. 
var, B. were odeur? ; tokh. c rend i-e. t (ibidem, § 114, p. 55) ou 
d palatalisés (ibidem, $ 118, p. 56) devant -e, qui est secondaire (cf. 3, A. 
yçalm-, B. yçelme ‘amour, plaisir sensuel ”, 4, A. rape ‘ musique ", 
6, A. war, B. were “ odeur”). On doit donc reconstruire pour le 
suffixe : i.-e. a/ojert- ou a/o/erd-. 


8. A. wsok “ gai” (8 51 c, p. 30), B. wasmo “ami, amical ” ۶ 

Nous croyons y voir i-e. yes- "manger, se réjouir, être gal": 
got. waila wisan “manger, se réjouir", gawtzneigs ‘ participant à 
la joie de ”, v.-pruss. wessals “gai”, v.-sl. veseló “idem” (WP., i, 
pp. 307-8). ; 

Pas de doute donc pour l'aecord sémantique. Et voici l'explica- 
tion phonétique: dans A. wsok, i-e. e a disparu, aprés &voir passé 
en à (Toch. decl., § 40, p. 27; § 21, pp. 17-18); s = i-e. s (ibidem, 

1 Sten Konow, Saka Studies, Oslo Etnografiske Museum Bulletin 6, Oslo, 1932, 


pp. 127-8. 
3 S. Lévi, Fragments de textes koutchéens, p. 154. 
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§ 87, p. 43). Dans le suffix -ok, o peut représenter i.-e. o (ibidem, 8 33, 
p. 24) ou une diphtongue en -u (ibidem, 88 56-62, pp. 32-3), tandis 
que k remonte à une gutturale non palatalisée (ibidem, 88 117-137, 
pp. 57-62). Dans la forme wäsmo du dialecte B, il y a un autre voca- 
lisme, notamment à, qui continue i.-e. & ou à (cf. A. *yask-, B. yask- 
“ mendier ”) du degré allongé. Nous y trouvons aussi wasmo, où 
à est devenu a (ibidem). Notons toutefois que l'allongement doit peut- 
étre étre attribué à la compensation, causée par la chute entiére ou 
partielle de Ia syllabe finale (T'och. decl., $ 16, p. 12). 

Le suffixe -smo se trouve aussi comme -samo dans wasamo: s = 
i-e. s palatalisé devant e (ibidem, $ 88, p. 43), qui a passé en a dans 
wasamo (cf. 3, A. yçalm-, B. yçelme “amour, plaisir sensuel ”, 4, A. 
rape “ musique ”, 6, A. war, B. were “ odeur ") et qui a disparu dans 
wasmo (wagmo) (cf. supra wsok). Pour -m-, cf. 3, A. ygalm-, B. yçelme 
“amour, plaisir sensuel ", 5, A. lyäm lac"). La finale -o est secon- 
daire, tout comme -e, que nous avons rencontré dans plusieurs d'entre 
les formes étudiées (T'och. decl., §§ 159—162, pp. 75-7). 


9. A. çur- ‘avoir soin de, s'intéresser à ” (p. 471) 


Nous croyons avoir affaire ici à i-e. geu- ‘faire attention à, 
examiner, sentir" : skr. kavi- ‘ sage, rusé”, gr. koéc “ remarquer ”, 
lat. caveo “prendre garde ”, got. hausjan “entendre”, etc. (WP., 
1, pp. 368-370). 

La forme tokh. remonte au degré fort normal geu-: car ç =i.. q 
devant e (Toch. decl., $ 132, p. 61); e a disparu, sous l'influence de 
l'accent, comme dans B. sintāp > skr. saindhava-, la diphtongue az 
est devenue ۶ (ibidem, 8 16, p. 14). Cette mutilation, qui s'est produite 
naturellement au moment ot les diphtongues en question n'étaient 
pas encore contractées en o (eu) (ibidem, $8 56-62, pp. 32-3) ou e (az) 
(bidem, §§ 53-5, p. 31, ; $ 59, p. 32) (parlé théoriquement pour cette 
derniére, puisqu'il s'agit d'une forme du dialecte B) dans le dialecte A, 
8e comprend aisément pour notre cas, lorsqu'on considàre les formes 
du thème çur-, où la diphtongue se trouvait dans la syllabe anti- 
pénultième : il y a guratdr, çural, çuräm. La première çuratär (3 sg. 
med.-pass. ind. prés.) remonte à une forme à trois syllabes, car -tär 
correspond à thr.-phryg. -rop, lat. -tur, etc. ; dans gural et guram la 
syllabe finale est tombée : & (compensation, cf. Toch. decl., § 16, p. 12). 
Patteste dans çuräm “soin”, tandis que l’adjectif verbal çural a 
naturellement comme origine i.-e. -le/o-. Enfin r = i-e. r (cf. 4, rape 
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* musique ”, 6, A. war, B. were “ odeur ”, 7, A. wärce “ faible, ayant 
besoin de"). 


10. A.sükür “ éminent, le meilleur, digne " ($ 14, p. 10)* 

S-S-8. (p. 476) sont d'avis que A. sakär (= skr. bhadra) est un 
dérivé du verbe A. sāk- ‘ rester, rester en arriére’’. Nous avouons 
. humblement que nous ne savons comprendre l'évidence de cette ` 
théorie, qui d’ailleurs est proposée sans aucun argument. Mieux 
vaudrait de rattacher A. säkür à lat. sacer “ dédié à un dieu, saint", 
fal. sacru(m), o8q. caxopo “idem ", germ. sah- “ conclure un traité ” 
(WP., ui, p. 448). Il n’y a donc pas de difficultés sémantiques ni 
phonétiques, comme nous le prouverons de suite: s = i.-e. s (cf. 8, A. 
wsok “ gain”, B. wasmo “ ami, amical"); k remonte à la gutturale £ 
(ibidem, § 117, p. 57) ou q (ibidem, § 125, p. 59); à apparaît en syllabe 
fermée, comme dans A. lyäm (cf. 5, A. lyäm “lac ”); r = i-e. + (cf. 
4, A. rape “ musique ”, 6, A. war, B. were ‘odeur ”, T, A. wärce 
“ faible, ayant besoin de ”, 9, A. çur- “‘ avoir soin de, s'intéresser à ”). 
Le type originel était donc i.-e. sakre/o, dont la syllabe finale a disparu 
en tokh., tout comme dans B. atkare, aikre, A. ekro °“ malade ”, le 
même mot que lat. aeger (Toch. decl., § 54, p. 31) (-e et -o sont secon- 
daires, cf. Toch. decl., §§ 159-162, pp. 75-7). Enfin à résulte de la com- 
pensation (ibidem, § 16, p. 12). 


11. A. nut-, B. naut- “ périr ” (p. 446) 


En i.-e. le thème nāu: nəu- avait un double sens: “mort, 
cadavre ”, et “harceler, faire périr ”, cf. lit. nóvyt? “idem”, let. 
náwét “tuer”, v.-sl. naviti ‘fatiguer ", navb ‘cadavre ", got. naus 
“idem”, naups “danger, contrainte”, v.-h.-all. not “danger, 
tristesse " (WP., ii, p. 316). 

En tokh. il y a d'abord A. nut-, B. naut- “ périr ", dont la forme 
du dialecte A. nut- représente le degré faible à (Toch. decl., 8 50, p. 30) 
ou le degré zéro u (ibidem, § 48, p. 30), et dont B. naut- rend le degré 
fort du (ibidem, $ 62, p. 63) ; n = i.. n (ibidem, 8 91, p. 45) ; t rappelle 
la dentale i.-e. de got. naups et de v.-h.-all. not (ibidem, $ 110, p. 55; 
§ 112, pp. 55-6). 

En second lieu il y a A. nwam “ malade ” (S-S-S., $ 83, p. 50) à 
degré faible ou zéro (cf. supra) -w devant voyelle (cf. 7, A. würce 
“faible, ayant besoin de", 8, A. wsok "gai", B. wasmo “ami, 

1 Skr. bhadra. 
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amical"). Pour -m du suffixe, cf. 3, A: yçalm-, B. yçelme “ amour, 
plaisir sensuel’’, b, A. ham “lac”; à est peut-être le résultat de 
l'allongement (cf. 8, A. wsok “ gai", B. wasmo “ ami, amical’’), 


12. A. mkülto “ petit, jeune ” (S 68, p. 38) 


Se basant sur lit. mózts ‘petite chose”, malas “ petit", maint 
“rendre petit", alb. mó8ule “ petit pois", WP. (ii, p. 228) recon- 
struisent 1-6. mag(h)-, ou màj(h)- ‘ petit ”. i 

La forme tokh. appartient à la même famille: m rend i.e. m 
(Toch. decl., $ 98, p. 49); i.. a est devenu à et est tombé en syllabe 
ouverte (cf. 3, A. ycalm-, B. ygelme “amour, plaisir sensuel ”); k 
représente i.-e. à (Toch. decl., $ 119, p. 58) ou gh (ibidem, $ 121, p. 58). 

Dans le suffixe -Ho, l remonte à i-e. 1 (cf. 3, ygalm-, B. 8 
“amour, plaisir sensuel ", 5, A. lyàm “ lac"); t = i.-e. t (Toch. decl., 
§ 110, p. 55), d (tbidem, § 112, pp. 55-6), dh (ibidem, § 114, p. 56) ; 
pour -o, cf. 8, A. wsok “ gai", B. wagmo “ ami, amical ۰ : 

En ce qui concerne d, cf. 5, A. lyäm “lac 2-10, A. säkär “ éminent, le 
meilleur, digne ۰ MERE Hess 


13. A. mrüc (§ 83, p. 49), B. mrao “ tête ” 1 

Gr. Bpexuôs, Bpéxua `“ front, crane”, ags. bragn, brœgen 
“ cerveau, cervelle ”, indiquent i.-e. mre + élargissement en gutturale- 
nasale (WP., ii, p. 314). Tokh. mrac rappelle certainement i.-e. mre- 
(pour m = 1.-e. m, cf. 12, A. mkälio “ petit, jeune" ; pour r = i.-e. r, 
cf. e.a. 4, A. rape “musique”, 6, A. war, B. were “ odeur ”, etc. ; 
& constitue l'allongement dû à la compensation, cf. 8, A. wsok “ gai”, 
B. wäsmo “ami, amical ", 11, A. nut-, B. naut- “ périr ”). Seulement, 
le suffixe -c ne peut représenter i-e. gh: il wy a que t (Toch. decl., 
$ 111, p. BB), d (ibidem, $ 113, p. 56), Ë (ibidem, $ 118, p. 57), q (ibidem, 
$ 126, p. 59) palatalisés, qui se rendent par c. -Dans les éléments de la 
finale, tombés par l'accent, il y avait donc e ou 4 comme initiale (ibidem, 
§ 16, pp. 11-12, § 146, pp. 67-8). 

La forme tokh. originelle avait donc une dentale (t, d) ou une 
gutturale (Å, q) comme élargissement; m des autres langues ne s'y 
aperçoit pas. 


1 E. Leumann, “ Über eine unbekannte Literatursprache Mittelasiens," Mémoires 
de l'académie impériale de St. Petersbourg, VIII série, “ classe historico-philologique,” 
Tome IV, Nr. 8, 28 p. La forme mrücne (locatif) se trouve 64 e, p. 10. 
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14. A. mrosk-, B. mrausk- ‘‘ renoncer au monde, en avoir un dégoût "' 
(pp. 456-7) 


Ce terme bouddhique n'est en réalité que la transformation sous 
l'influence de la pensée religieuse de l'Inde d'un thème purement 
l-e., notamment mauro- “faible, triste", qui se trouve dans gr. 
duavpôs, uavpós, “faible”, auaupéw, pavpdw “ affaiblir ", v.-nord. 
meyrr “doux”, russ. (na)chmüritb °“ avoir le regard sombre”, tch. 
chmoufiti “ être triste”, etc. (WP., ii, p. 223). Le sens s’est adapté 
done aux idées de la doctrine bouddhique au sujet de la douleur de 
l'existence humaine, du renoncement aux miséres de cette terre, etc. 

Pour m = i.-e. m, cf. 12, A. mkälio “ petit, jeune ", 13, A. mrdc, 
B. mrác “tête”; pour + = i-e. r, cf. e.a. 4, A. rape “ musique ”,. 
8, A. war, B. were ۴ odeur ”, 10. A. sákàr “ éminent, le meilleur, digne ", 
etc. ; i.e. au se rend en A. par o, en B. par au (Toch. decl., $ 58, p. 32). 
Signalons que la metathése de r s'observe assez souvent dans les deux 
dialectes (ibidem, $ 149, p. 69). 

Le suffixe -sk- correspond naturellement à -sk- de l'i.-e., qui donne 
&ux thémes verbaux l'aspect inchoatif-itératif (cf. l, A. *yask-, B. 
yask- '' mendier ”). 





Mani’s Last Journey 
By W. B. HENNING 


HE most detailed account of Mani’s last days is contained in the 
Coptic “ Narrative on the Crucifixion ” (Polotsky, Man. Hom., 
pp. 42 8qq.). As I had occasion to point out before," this “ Narrative ” 
had been quoted by the Christian Jibra’il b. Nah in his anti-Manichaean 
book which was still available to al-Bérini (Chronology, 20819-22), 
During the brief reign of King Hormizd 2 Mani went to Babylonia,’ 
where he stayed until the accession of Bahram I. After some time he 
left Babylonia and slowly travelled down the River Tigris, visiting his 
communities on the way. He reached Hormizd-Ardagir (Ahwaz, 
Süq al-Ahwaz), one of the four chief towns of Susiana, from where he 
started on a journey to the north-eastern provinces of the Sasanian 
empire. But he was forbidden to go there and compelled to turn back 
to Susiana. From Hormizd-Ardaëir he journeyed to Mesene, thence 
E the River Tigris in a boat to Ctesiphon. From the capital he went 
“the Pargalia ”, where he was joined by Baar. He travelled to 
E Nd and from this town he reached Belapat, where he was 
destined to die. The route taken by him on the journey from Kholassar 
to Belapat is not known, as there is a gap in the manuscript. While 
the situation of “ the Pargalia " remains unsettled,‘ that of Kholassar 
(Khalasar) 5 is well defined by a comparison of the itinerary given 
by Isidorus Kharacenus with the Arab ی‎ sapete (journey from 
Ctesiphon to Holwan) :— 


Isidorus.® &choent. Arabs." fars. 

Seleucia j al-Mada'in 
Baghdad  . . 48 
&n-Nahrawàn è . 4 


1 OLZ., 1935, col. 224. 

* His surname “thé Brave” (MPers. név, of. BSOS., IX, p. 848, n 3; the 
ideogram jb misread tåg by Markwart, Catalogue, p. 19) has been mistranslated in 
the Homilies, 42, 18 (* the good king ”: the MPers. word has both meanings). 

3 Man. Hom., 4236, ©; “the Assyrians.” Cf. Cephalaia, 186%, “ Babylon the city 
of the Assyrians ” =f 1871: “ the country of the Assyrians”. See further Nóldeke, 
Tabari, 15, n. 3, Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité Man., 146, n. 1. Also Sogdian swryk = 
Babylonian, ZDMG. و‎ 90, p. 16. 

* Unconvinoing Sehacdek apud cus Man. Hom., p. 44, n. 

5 Of. Schaeder, i 






° To Baghdad :f Ya'qubi, k. al-buldin, 32015 sq., Qudamah, 19315 (etc.); to 
Holwan: Ibn Khuirdadbih, 1814-195 Qudamah, 19717 sqq., Ibn Rustah, 163! sqq. 
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| Isidorus. schoeni. Arabs. fars. 
Artemita-Khalasar : 0. هم‎ o5 15 G5 4 
Dastagerd 8 

End of Apolloniatis (33 sch. fr. Seleucia) . . 18 هل‎ . 7 
Khäniqin 7 

Qasr Sirin 6 

Khala . š š š š . š . 16 Holwan 5 
, 48 48 


Since the distances given agree exactly for the whole of the journey, 
they are likely also to agree for any part of it. Hence Artemita 1 
is to be identified with the by (سرمه رارما) در‎ of the Arab 
Geographers, half-way between Baghdad and Dastagerd. A further 
point is provided by the similar description of that town : 8۵ uéons 
8¢ ratrns pet morauds Xa (Isidorus) = wayahtariquha nahr!” 
kabw"" (Ibn Rustah, 16318). We owe to Isidorus the information 
that this Greek city of Artemita viv uévrow kaAetrat xaAdoap. It 
is unlikely that Mani travelled from Kholassar to Belapat (Belabad, 
Bäh-Läpat = Jundasiabür, Vahi-Andiok-Sapuhr,? between Susa and 
Šuštar) by the same way he had come, i.e. via Ctesiphon, the Tigris, 
Mesene, Ahwaz. This would have involved a considerable detour. That 
he preferred a more direct route, striking across the plain at the foot of 
the Persian hills, is suggested by the following Parthian fragment 4 
(T ii D 163, hitherto unpublished) 5 :— 


Col. A 
(1) ](b)wyd[ 


(2) hr]wyn b(r)'drn 


1 On H. Kiepert’s map (Forma orbis antiqui, fol. v, Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Armenia) Artemita is placed too far to the north- For further information see 
the text accompanying his map, p. 7, col. a. The numbergiven by Strabo (500 stadia), 
although clearly rounded off, agrees well with Isidorus. 500 stadia are 88-8 kilometres . 
(554 miles), 15 parasangs at 6,940 metres are 89-1 kilometivs. The LXXI mp. given 
by the Tab. Peut. should be corrected in LXI mp. (= 90-3 Lylometres = 508 stadia). 
Isidorus’s schoenus is here evidently the same measure as the Arabic parasang (while 
in Persia proper 4 sch. equal 3 par.). ` 

* In spite of this statement one might consider the Arabic s a corruption of, 
say (Karkhà) d' Artemita > *Dartemita > *Dartemida *Dartedinta. Such a form, if 
thought to contain dair “ monastery ”, could bo spelt Lit Jd تا‎ yo ete. 

> Cf. Minorsky, Hudüd, pp. 381 sq. As stated BSOS., IX, , the name contains 
* Antiochus ”, not “ Antiochia ”, 

* A small piece from the centre part of & page. Text written in two columns. 
There is nothing to show the original sequence of the columns ;| instead of ABCD 
as given here it might have been CDAB. 

5 [Restorations], (damaged or doubtful letters). 
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[. - .]sy’ gw(x)[‘y oo ms pty]g 
] ظ(1)۳‎ weyd kw pd hw 
j)m'n [kd] qy(r)[b](kx) 0 
(S y)epw[n] (8)hry(e)[tn] ‘zgd 
[wá] 'd (b)’t [Sh](r)d’r 
(lines missing) 
Col. B 
(8) kw mrym["]ny ’w m[n w'xt 1] 
(9) kw byd pd t[ 
(10) 'g'm ny ’w(r) byd w'e[- 
(11) wi 
(12) hyrz'h h.[ 
(lines missing) 
Col. € 
(13) "Ke)g wy(£t) oo °w 
(14) [about T Tr = "bw 
(15) [kd] (’)ndr (gw)x‘y pd bytddyy 


(16) (broken off ) 
(17) ]m 'b'w wjydg 
(18) gl(w)xy 


(lines missing) 
(19) *b](r)wm[y? ? 
(20) Jt oo wd[ 
(21) b(w)[d hym ? oo] (’)wm prw'[n ..] 
(22) "bjyrw'ng 'e dw'dys 
(23) ’mw(c)[g i prw[n] (*?w)hmn 
(24) ky grl. . Id) rh br. | 
(25) wytr [st T m oo (kd) h 


It is difficult to give a connected translation of so fragmentary 
a piece. “[A] .... becomes .... all the brethren [asked Mani: 
come! to] Gaukhai. [Further, Pate]cius thus relates: at that time 
when the Pious One (i.e. Mani) left the city of Ctesiphon and together 
with King Bat ......... [B] .... that Mar Mani [said] to me: 
do not come ? again with his ...... ‘time, then tell ..... he should 


1 Bome such word could perhaps be recognized in ]sy” (if complete). Cf. sy- “ to 
appear" or “come”, Ghilain, p. 91. sy’ might be 2nd sing. subj. 
mig sing 
2 This passage is not clear; one should have m? "wr. 
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leave ..... [CI 22. majesty. He entered! [? Kholassa]n? then 
when [he was staying] in Gaukhai in Béth-Deráy& .... then the 
Elect.... Gaukhai....[D].... AndIwas..... and I announced 3 
. .. . İn front of [several *] disciples 5 from among the Twelve Teachers, 
and in the presence of Wahman (?) who ۰ When thus ....” 

The restoration of ]g (line 3) into [pty]g = Patecius is supported 
by the text published below, where he is quoted as the authority for 
the events leading up to Mani’s imprisonment. As the muhaddith 
for a rather wonderful story he seems to be mentioned also Man. 
Hom., 914, together with Mar Ammo (if the restitution of marn[Ktos | 
is possible). The latter and another of the Twelve, *wz‘y = Copt. 
"Oleos,” are responsible for the relation of the events connected with 
Mani’s death, Mir. Man., iii, p. 17, Schmidt, Manifund, p. 28. 

The name of Ctesiphon occurs here for the first time in an Eastern 
Manichaean text. The spelling ? is the same as'in Pahlavi (tyspwn, 
Sahr. Iran, 21: see Markwart, Catalogue, pp. 60 sq.). “ King Bat” 
is of course the Baar ? of the “ Narrative " who therein is mentioned 
three times: 44?* (journey from Ctesiphon to Kholassar), 455 (from 
Kholassar to Belapat), and 4613. The latter passage indicates that 
Mani’s relations with Bat furnished one of the pretexts for Mani’s 
imprisonment. Bat, it appears, had seceded from the state religion 


1 ‘dgd (= Sogd. tyt-) supplies the preterite to 'dyh- (cf. Sogd. tys-), cf. ‘zgd: "zyh.. 

* Very doubtful. To fill the gap it would be necessary to restore [Awl's']r. 

° Not clear. In proper Parthian “I announced” should be wm wyfr'&t, while 
wyfr’s hym should mean “ I have been announced ". But of. M Pers. kédan nibistend 
“who wrote" (ZII., ix, 241, n. 1) and similar lapses. 

* À numeral is missing. 

* The etymology proposed by Herzfeld, Altpers. Iss., p. 53, for Parthian 'bjyrw'ng 
fails to account for the final -w'ng, which certainly cannot be explained from -pänak 
(as Bartholomae assumed, Zair. Wb., p. 165; this would be -b'ng). I prefer to find in 
"bjyrw'ng the middle participle of upa/abi + grab “ to grasp, learn ”; cf. pdgyrw- and 
(as to g/f) ‘bg'm-: "bj'm-, hngft: hnjft, ete. 

* I have not succeeded in finding the correct restoration of the relative clause: 
]rd'rb[, of which rd is uncertain, suggests [AA ]rd'r, or possibly [s']rd'r, but b does not 
seem to be separated. If we restore [4A]rd'r, gr[ would be a complete word. However, 
one hesitates to invent a Gar-dahrdar (a king of Gharchistan, or a kofdar, Markwart, 
Catalogue, pp. 69 sq.). The restoration of ky gr [5A ]rd'r b[wd] would not take into 
account the last word, which might be br'd. Sentences such as ky gr &hrd'r bwd br'd 
or ky gr dhrd’r b't br'd are grammatically unsatisfactory. One whmn appears as the 
&ddressee of one of Mani's epistles, k. al-fihrist, 33623, ed. Fluegel. 

۲ Allberry, Man. Psalm-book, 3413. By a coincidence ó[«os is also a place-name 
in Coptic = OPers. uv(a)Z(iy)a-, Man.MPers. hwjyg, Syr. (Béth) Hüzáye, eto. 

* A point (turning p into f ) may have been lost in the Parthian fragment. 

° The spelling suggests b' (or b‘¢) in the Syriac original Cf. b'P ZDAIG., xliii, 
p. 395" = of’, ibid., 394°, 396° (a bishop of Lagom). 
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and joined the Manichaeans. Furthermore, Mani had been ordered 
to come into the presence of King Bahram in the company of Bat, 
who, however, had wisely preferred to leave Mani when approaching 
the royal residence, Belapat. To judge by the title given to him in 
the Parthian fragment (Sahrdar), Bat must have been a sub-king and 
8 person of some consequence. He was hardly a Persian, but possibly 
a Babylonian or an Armenian.! 

No such place-name as byiddyy is known to me. Probably we have 
to add a point to the second d: the resultant byidryy is plainly a 
slightly irregular 2 spelling of Syriac byt-dry’ = Béth-Darayé, in Arabic 
Badaraya. Together with Bëh-Kusaye, Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Nahrawan, Bäh-Doräye (which was a Nestorian bishopric from not 
later than A.D. 420 onwards) formed part of the Sasanian province of 
an-Nahrawanat? or Bazt{an-Khosrou (1), to the east of Ctesiphon 
on the left bank of the Tigris. The name has survived in the modern 
Badrai, on the Persian frontier, due north of an-Nukhailat, about 
thirty miles distant from the nearest point of the Tigris. The ruins of 
Béth-Kusayé (Bakusäya in Arabic) which usually appears coupled 
with Béth-Dardyé, are to the south-east of Badrai, on the river of 
Changulak.5 

The name of the town or district of Béth-Deràye which Mani visited 
was guaz‘y (gwry) = Gaukhai. This is evidently the same as Syriac 
guky,® Mandaic g’wk’y, Ar. s> or &s>. The latest effort to 


determine the exact position of this district was made by Schaeder 


1 A century later, the nahapet of the Saharunik' bears the name of Bat. He played 
a rôle in the political life of Armenia after the murder of King Pap. For further 
references seo Huebschmann, Arm. Gr., 32, and Justi s.v. 

3 The normal spelling of the ending -ày& is -y’ in Syriac, -'yy' in Mandaic, but 
-y or -yy in Jewish Aramaic. The peculiar spelling -yy cannot be ascribed to the 
type of Aramaic used by Mani, as the few available scraps suffice to show (see Burkitt, 
Rel. of the Man., pp. 111 8qq.). In loan-words -’y replaces Aram. -dyti, as e.g. in hrwm'y. 
Cf. also Man. MPers. mysn'yg'n “ Mesenians " = mesnày-ig-ün with a Persian suffix 
(as in Pahl. ERW AP DY EK); in Pahl. both forms occur: myšn'y Pahl. Vd., 11°, and 
mysn'dykn, Gr.Bd., 2074. 

* Maqdisi (Muqaddasi) 1331. Elsewhere this term is applied to the three districts 
of Nahrawan only (Ibn Khurdadbih 1317, Qudamah 23511). 

* Ibn Khurdadbih 6%. On the institution of this province by Khosrou I, see 
Noeldeke, T'abari, p. 239. 

5 Cf. Sachau, Ausbreitung des Christentums in Asien, pp. 28 sq. 

t E.g., Acta St. Marts, 671, ed. J.-B. Abbeloos. In an earlier article (Orientalia, v, 
p. 85) I unfortunately followed Fluegel’s identification of Jôhä with Coche (one of 
the towns of al-Mada’in) without having inquired further into the matter. Most 
authors correctly distinguished the two localities (Le Strange, Lands of Eastern 
Caliphate, p. 42; Sachau, loc. laud.; p. 29 ; and others). According to Schaeder Joba 
stands for Coche as well as Gaukhai. It seems to me now that it always refers to Gaukhai. 
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(Islam, xiv, pp. 22 sq.), according to whom Gaukhai (Jóhà) lay in the 
centre of Mesene. His theory, however, is not favoured by the statement 
in the Parthian fragment that Gaukhai lay in Beth-Dorayé, i.e. con- 
siderably more to the north. According to Yaqut s.v. 2۵ is the 
name of a river on which an extensive küraA is situated in the Sawad 
of Baghdad. . . .. 1 And it (= river) lies between Khàniqi and 
Khüzistan ”. The latter sentence gives an excellent definition ° of 
the situation of Beth-Deráyé. The rather vague term “ Sawad of 
Baghdad " covered Beth-Derayé, but excluded the regions of Mesene 
which were counted to either Wasit or Basra. 

Apparently Gaukhai was originally the name of a river in Béth- 
Derayê, preferably the river of Badrai itself, which with a number of 
small streams loses itself in the swamps to the north and north-east 
of Kut-el-Amara. From the river this swampy region also took the 
name of Gaukhai. Occasionally, a Nestorian bishopric of Gaukhai 
is mentioned (Sachau, ibid., p. 29) which probably was identical with 
the bishopric of Beth-Deraye. Mas‘udi, Tanbih 3615, mentions “ the 
land of Gaukhai ” as comprising Bädaräya and Bäkusäyä (and another 
district). Ibn an-Nadim (k. al-fihrist, 340?) states that the founder 
of some obscure sect was a native of Gaukhai, “ from a village on the 
Nehrawan (canal)," i.e. from Lower Nahrawan, the district immediately 
bordering on Béth-Dorayé in the west. We also find the name of 
Gaukhai applied to the whole region of the swamps which accompanied 
the lower course of the Tigris, roughly from Kut-el-Amara to Qurna, 
particularly by the source common to Ibn Rustah (9512, 39) and Mas‘udi 
(Tanbih 4013, 16, 541). However, both authors say that in their time 
these swamps had long since ceased to exist and turned into a desert ; 
for during the reign of Khosrou Aparwéz the Tigris had left its old 
bed in Gaukhai and chosen a new channel through the province of 
Kaëkar, and new swamps had formed between Wasit and Basra. 


1 T have left out the following clause: '' On its eastern bank are the two districts 
of Radh&n." This statement cannot be reconciled with the remainder of Yaqut's 
article (nor, for that matter, with anything else). Le Strange (ibid., p. 35) defines 
ar-Rädhänäni as “ the district round al-Mada’in which stretched eastward from the 
Tigris to the Nahrawan canal”. In the Sasanian division of Babylonia Upper and 
Lower Rädhän formed one kirah with Ctesiphon, Kalwadh& (near Baghdad), Nahr- 
Bin, etc. (Ibn Khurdadbih 6-4). Maqdisi (541, 1155) counts ar-Radhanani to Samarra, 
not, however, to Baghdad. Therefore, these two districte Jay to the north of Baghdad, 
probably near the Nahr Radhan between the Shatt al-‘Adaim and the Diyala (of. 
Syr. Radhan, Sachau, ibid., p. 56). 

3 But a miserable one if Joka were Coche (as was assumed by Fluegel, Mami, 
p. 122, and is still maintained by Sohaeder, ibid., p. 23, n. 2, for Yaqut’s article). 
It would be like saying: Westminster lies between Bristol and Yorkshire. 


‘ 
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We may assume that the name of Gaukhai properly belonged only 
to the northernmost part of the original swamps, but that its use 
was extended to cover the whole, perhaps erroneously, perhaps in 
view of the absence of another comprehensive term for the whole 
of the region. 

Comparing the Parthian text with the Coptic “ Narrative’, one 
can hardly escape the conclusion that Mani’s journey to Gaukhai took 
place after his last visit to Ctesiphon, i.e. while travelling from Kholassar 
to Belapat. The absence of any reference to Gaukhai in the description 
of his journey up the River Tigris from Mesene to Ctesiphon indicates 
that the name of Gaukhai had a Jess wide application in the third 
century than later on, and that it was employed only for the middle 
reaches of the river of Badrai. The itinerary Kholassar-Badrai-Belapat 
shows that Mani travelled overland by the shortest imaginable route, 
probably following the ancient high-road from Sardes to Susa (7j 680s 
1 BaovAnin, Herodotus, v, 52) the last part of which was used also by 
Alexander in his march from Babylon to Susa through Sitakene, 
331 B.c. Owing to the decline of Susa and the other cities of northern 
Khüzistàn this most important highway of the Achaemenian empire 
fell into disuse in later centuries, except possibly for the last two or 
three stages. In Muslim times one travelled from Baghdad to Süs 
(and further on to Jundais&bür = Belapat) via Wasit, reaching the 
ancient road probably at Tib (13 leagues from Süs).1 

The object of Mani's last journey was to pay a farewell visit to 
his communities before his death, which he felt approaching (cf. Man. 
Hom., 44" sqq.). The commencement of the Parthian fragment suggests 
that from Gaukhai he had received an especially urgent invitation. 
Close bonds united the prophet and the communities of Gaukhai ; 
for in all probability ® Mani was a native of Gaukhai. It was only 


1 Bee the itinerary apud Ibn Rustah, 1881?-15, 

* Cf. Schaeder, ibid., p. 23. Gaukhai is mentioned in the opening words of the 
chapter on the Manichaeans in the k. al-fihrist (328!) where one expecta to find the 
name of Mani's birthplace stated. However, the decisive words are hopelessly corrupted. 
Fleischer's restoration of the text (accepted by Fluegel in his edition, and followed 
also by me, Orientalia, v, 84 sqq.) is no longer tenable. It involves (1) & wrong name, 
Qunnà instead of dair Qunna, (2) the existence of a " bishop of the Arabs " in Gaukhai 
in the third century (an absurdity), (3) the misstatement that originally Mani had 
been a Christian bishop (similar although Jess pretentious fabrications are occasionally 
found in purely Christian sources, e.g. Chronicle of Siirt, cf. Sachau, ibid., p. 38, and 
Bar Evraya, Hist. of the Dynasties, 129 u. ed. Salhani). Although the correct restitu- 
tion of the passage eludes me, I should like to propose Sy > من نهر‎ gh ell 
(= an-Nahrawan) in the place of العربان من اهل جوخی‎ . According to al-Beruni 
(Chronology, 2087-8), who quotes Manis own writings, the prophet was born in the 
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' fitting that the last place Mani visited before his death was the one 
from which he had started on his life's journey. 

I ‘take this opportunity to publish another Parthian fragment 
(T it D 163) which belonged to the same book as the text given above, 
&nd to republish the Middle-Persian fragment M 3 which was first 
made available by F. W. K. Müller (HR., iij pp. 80 sqq.). Since the 
first edition the page of M 3 has been completed through the discovery 
of a small scrap (T + D 51) which originally formed part of it. 


T uw D 163 
Recto page, second column ? 
(1) ]wxyb(y)ly jd 


(Two lines left blank) 
(2) ms ptyg "n ny8’n dyd 
(3) Pwd weld] wyn'm kw 
(4) (qy)rbkr [’](b)r pdr’st 
(5) ’wd ew[nd] (r)we tygr 
(6) Jt wm 
(lines missing) 
Verso page, first column ? 
(7) p(d)m(w)[g ]wzrg .[ 
8) dyrd [ ] kw p(t) 
9) *drg’wyf(t) pd [28’](h)yg’n 
(10) br fr'x 'dyhyd u 'zyhyd 
(11) 'dy'n qyr(d)[y](r)* mgbyd ()[d] 
(12) 'dy'wr'n ky [pr](x)'$t prw’n 
(13) 8h "nd[y$'d 5] u rsk 
(14) []wd n(b)[yn 2 
Translation: “ Furthermore, Patecius9 saw another’ sign and 


village of 4:23, on the upper j PT canal However, the canal of Küthä lay far to 
the west, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. It is tempting to restore |, ,—— 
and explain it as a transcription of Gaukhai peculiar to al-Beruni. As to 425,2 
(otherwise unknown), this is obviously corrupt and should be brought into agreement 
with 'brwmy', the name of Mani's birthplace according to Theodor bar Konay (see 
Schaeder, ibid., p. 23, n. 3); hence to be read La, y, or toy y, 7 

1 See ZDMG., 90, p. 9. 

3 The first column is missing. 

3 The second column is missing. 

* Only the point on top of the r is visible. 

° Or possibly 'nd[yëyd]. 

6 On the spelling of this name in MPers. see Schaeder, Iranica, p. 69. 

77$ = "ny is very rare, cf. BBB., s.v. 
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spoke (thus) : I see! that the Pious One (i.e. Mani) has got up and for 
several days the Tigris ....... (lacuna) ...... garment 

great .... held .... that majestically he enters and leaves? the 
wide Royal (?) Gate. Thereupon Kerdér the Magbed (Môbed) 
planned with his friends who served before the king, and . . . . jealousy 
and cunning. ...”4 


M3 


(Recto) (1) 'md kš ’n nwhz'dg (2) ‘yg trkwm'n ’wd kwëtyh (3) 
d(h).r5 "wd 'bzxy' ‘y p'rsyg (4) '[mwát] bwd hym oo ’wd &'h (5) wn 
xwrdn bzm bwd oo "wá (6) dst ’hnwnc ny $wst oo u (7) 'dyd hynd ps’nyg’n 
"wü'n (8) gwpt kw m'ny 'md ’wd pd (9) dr ‘ystyd oo ’wd #'h °w (10) 
xwd'wn pyg'm pryst'd kw (11) ‘yw zm’n p'y d' ’n xwd ’w (12) tw 
"yn oo "wd xwd'wn 'b'o (13) ’w ‘yw kwstg ‘yg wyng n&st (14) oo d' 
É'h dst $wst oo cy (15) xwdyc °w nhcyhr prnptn bwd (16) oo "wd 'c 
xwrn "wl ’xyst (17) wS ds[t]" ‘yw "br sg"n (18) b'nb(y)&n 'bgnd oo 


1 The wording seems to suggest that the story was told in the form of a prediction 
by Patecius. The muddle in the tenses may be due to mistranslation from Syriac. 

2 Probably = “ he passes through the gate." Read 'rg'wyft. 

3 Partially illegible word. Probably the name of one of the gates of Belapat. 
The passage evidently refers to the imprudently ostentatious entry into the capital 
by Mani. -Cf. Man. Hom., 4511 sqq. 

4 Cf. M 4 15 Gz naben . . . àvarZog wadisgär “ cunning Greed. . . malicious Lust * 
(a remarkable translation of the word nbyn in this passage was given by Schaeder, 
Urform, p. 116, n. 1: nbyn = NPers. nabin 1). But possibly “ the cunning of the 
Greed ” would be a more correct rendering, as in other passages nbyn is a substantive : 
ws[....]'z£dyftoo nbyn wt [. .. ۰ ] ce mrdwhm'n wynyd [ ] wd pt'wyd “ He 
experiences and suffers much distress, malice and . . . from the side of mankind " 
(Af 205 R 5-7); nbyn wd dybhr pdmwat qyf'h ghn'n msyst 'd hrw yhwd'n “ Caiaphas 
the High and all Jews clothed themselves in malice and wrath " (M 734 R 7-9). 
One could derive nabén from Parthian dab (Mir. Man., iii, and BSOS., IX, p. 82, 
where also dbyn), assuming the sporadic interchange of a voiced plosive with the 
nasal of the same group. Such interchange is well attested for the labials (mostly in 
words containing a nasal sound), for example Pahl. angumén: Pers. angubin, Pahl. 
mang: Pahl. and Pers. bang, MPers. -mang, NPers. mung: Oss. binjd (see Sogdica, 
p. 45), Saka biysma (Bailey, BSOS., VIII, p. 120): Av. maésman. A case in point is 
provided by the place-name Mandali (between Badrai and Khaniqin) from ۰, 
*Vandanig, *Bandanig (Arab Geogr. Bandanijin, etc.: see Le Strange, op. laud., 
emendations to the second printing), where we have m from b, and I from n (cf. r from n 
in MPers. ywamr, ete.). It is more difficult to find cases of d/n. There is, of course, 
MPers. nbyg (Sogd. npyk), if from OPers. dipr-, to fall back on; cf. algo the case of 
Pers. panam. - 

5 dir? dhwr? The reading dbyr (Andreas) is hardly, correct. One should have the 
Idäfah between k- and dbyr. More likely d... is a personal name. 

* Muller: zwrdn. There is a break in the paper after w, but I do not believe a 
letter has been lost. 

7 The reading rs{n] is incorrect; no point has broken off. 
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"wd yk (19) "br k(y)[r]dyr * ‘y "rdw'ng'[n] 'wd (20) pre [w] xwd' wn 
"md oo ’[wë] (21) [p]d sr (sx)wn °w xwd’wn ’wh (22) gwpt? [kw] (m) 
(dr)[y]st "wr oo (23) [wš xwd'w]n ’b’c gwftsic kw (Verso) (24) cym ry 
- tyswm wynst ooo (25) wd (8)’h gwft kwm swgnd xwrd (26) oo kwt 
pd ‘yn zmyg ny hyl[']()n (27) rs[yd] ۶ oo "ws pd xyám ^w x[wd']wn 
(28) "wh gwpt kw ’yy pd cy (29) 'b'yán hyd oo K ny ’w (30) Fryer 
Éwyd "wd ny nhoyhr (31) kwnyd oo b’ ’wh’y ‘yn biyhkyh (32) ry "wd 
‘y4 drm’n bwrdn r'y (33) 'b'y&n hyd oo ’wd ‘ync ny (34) kwnyd oo "wá 
xwd'wn pswx "wh (35) d'd kw (mn) pd '&m'h tyswe (36) ny wyns[t] 
oo (oym) myëg kyrbgyy (37) kyrd pd 'ám'h ’wt’n pd (38) twhmg’n 
oo "wd ws "wd pr(h)yd (39) bng ‘y 'Ém'h kym dyw 5 u (40) drwxš 'cys 
b () [bwr](d) oo ’w[d] (41) ws bwd hynd oo k[ym] ’c (42) wy(m)’ryh 
'xyzn'd [h](y)nd oo u (43) ws bwd hynd ky[m] tb (44) ’wd xrz ‘y 
ond (s)["]rg ® 'cy& (45) "n'pt oo ^w[d ws bwd] hynd 7 (46) [k]y ’w mrg 
md ’wmy[8’n I 

Translation: “...... [Mani] .... came [viz. to the audience of 
King Bahram I] after he had [called together|? me, Nuhzadag ° 
(= Bar-Nüh) the interpreter, Kuëtai, D..., and Abzakhya! the 
Persian. The king was at his dinner-table 11 and had not yet finished 
his meal!* The courtiers entered and said (to the king): Mani has 
come and is standing at the door. The king sent this message to the 
Lord (ie. Mani): wait a moment until I can come to you myself. 


1 The second letter is clearly y (thus also Miller and Andreas), certainly not the 
lower part of ^. There is a gap in the paper above k (therefore might be z). One letter 
is missing before -dyr. The restoration of kndyr (Salemann), or zydyr (Andreas, apud 
Barr, Pahl. Ps., p. 133), is therefore excluded. i 

2 Seen by Müller; now no longer visible. 

3 Or rather rdyy] ? Space insufficient for.rs{ydn] (Salemann). 

4 Copyist’s mistake for ‘yn. 

* Not dyu[n]. Cf. ZII., ix, 2328, 

° e[r]dg is equally possible (särag from Av. saro8a-, srdg = Pahl. sitk). 

7 Still seen by Müller, now broken off. 

* bwd hym = 1st pers. pl. (incorrect ZII., ix, p. 244). 

9 Obviously the name of Manis interpreter; hitherto translated “ first-born” 
(in MPers. nzwryg, in Parthian nwaz'd). 

10 On Kuëtai and Abzakhyé see Schaeder, Gnomon, ix, p. 343. In the £. al-fihrist 
Ld st (not Let yl) should be read in the place of Lol ار‎ ) the mysterious Sle „> ibid., 


33633, 24, 3378 is clearly none other than Gabriab, cl >). 

2b bazm. büdan is a compound verb (correotly rendered by Marr, apud Salemann, 
‘Man. Stud., p. 61; the translation proposed by Andreas apud Lentz, ZII., iv, p. 282, 
hardly meets the case: 84h is certainly not a genitive). nan ywardan does not mean 
" to eat bread ”, but “to est”, as Hebrew akal lähäm, NT. dprov do0iw, eto. 

13 Lit. “ had not yet washed his hands”, 
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The Lord again sat down to one side of the guard! (and waited there) 
until the king should have finished his meal when? he was to go 
hunting. 


“The king rose from the table, and putting one arm round the 
Queen of the Sakas > and the other round Kerdér 5 the son of Ardawan, 
he came towards the Lord. His first words to the Lord were: You are 
not welcome.® The Lord replied: what wrong have I done? The 
king said: I have sworn not to let you come to this country.” And 
in anger he spoke thus to the Lord: Eh, what are you good for since 
you go neither fighting nor hunting ? But perhaps you are needed 
for this 8 doctoring and this 8 physicking;! And you don’t do even 
that ! 

“The Lord replied thus : I have not di ne you any wrong. Always 
I have done good to you and your family. Many and numerous were 
your servants whom I have [freed] of demons and witches. Many 
were those whom I have made rise from their illnesses. Many were 
those from whom I have averted the numerous kinds of ague. Many 


1 Salemann : “ window(?)," Andreas : “ tent ” (Festgabe f. Th. Nóldeke, 1916, p. 6). 
But “tent” is wiyän in MPers., i.e. wy'n (to the examples collected by Andreas: 
Parth. wd’n, Arm. vran, Pahl. Ps. wyd'n, Jewish Persian by'n, I have added NPers. 
gayàn, Mir. Man., iii, p. 908 : [w]yd'n should be read also in Pahlavi, in the place of 
ain, Ayüdgàr-i-Zar&rán, 32/33). With wyng from wyn- “ to see ”, of. Arm. det “ guard ”, 
ditak " watch-post ” ; one also could point to MPers. *gdéag “ spy " if from gau&- 
“to hear " (and not from gausa- “ ear ”). 

* The use of cy (normally = “ because”) is not clear; possibly mistranslation 
of Syr. mà d?- (of. Nóldeke, Syr. Gramm., p. 179)? 

3 xwaran here probably = “ banquet ”, etc. (rather than “ tent”), cf. BSOS., X, 
p. 509. 

* Usually translated: “ queen of the hounds.” The correct rendering has at 
least been considered by Salemann, Man. Siud., p. 102. 

5 Salemann “ quiver”, Andreas “ steed ". 

* ie. the reversal of the usual formula of greeting (when recciving a friend). 
dryst "wr (or pd drwd "y-, or dryst wys'y, all in Mir. Man., ii, where p. 313, n. 8, an 
incorrect translation has been given; toys’y probably “ enter, come”, from wys- = 
Av. visa-, Air. Wb., p. 1326) = Pahl. drwdst LPMH (Ard. Vir., 107) = Aram. "ty 
bélm. With the negation also in Pahlavi, Ayädgär-i-Zarérän, 51. 

7 An evasive answer ! ; 

8 The use of the Persian demonstrative pronoun gives the phrase a perceptibly 
contemptuous note. The king, who apparently was not very broadminded, does not 
seem to have been in sympathy with his father’s efforts at raising the medical standard 
in his lands. Under Shapur I Greek and Indian scientific books, especially medical 
treatises, were translated into Persian (Dinkard, 41217 sqq., ed. Madan). Like Mani 
and his adherents, medical science fell a victim to the reaction which under Bahram 
set in against Shapur's liberal and enlightened government. 

* i.e. healed through exorcism. 

10 Pers. tab w larz. 


` 
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were those who were at the point of death," and I have [revived] 
them... .” 

Both fragments mention Kerdér, the Kardel of the Coptic texts, 
the man whom the Manichaeans considered the chief instigator of 
Mani’s downfall. His identity with the famous Krtyr of the Pahlavi 
inscriptions (first suggested by Polotsky, Man. Hom., p. 45, n. 2) 
can now be taken for granted (the spelling of his name in Man. MPers. ۰ 
and Parth. agrees closely with that in the inscriptions). We owe to 
Professor Herzfeld a sketch of the life of Kriyr, whom he has identified 
with Tansar, the reorganizer of the Zoroastrian church (Archaeolog. 
Hist. of Iran, pp. 100 sqq.). In the recently discovered Great Inscription 
of Sapir I? (from about A.D. 262) 3 Krtyr, still with the comparatively 
modest title of ehrpat (line 33: krtyr ZY ’yhrpt), is mentioned for the | 
first time, and for the last time he appears in the Paikuli inscription 
(from about a.D. 294). From the fragment M 3 we learn that the 
name of his father was Ardawan 4 ; that Kerdzr? was his personal 
name (and not a title) can no longer be in doubt. 

That the king who appears in the fragment M 3 was Bahram ۴ 
(and not Shapur, as assumed by F. W. K. Miiller and others) is proved 
by the unfriendly tenor of the whole conversation and, of course, 
by the rôle played by Kerdér. The Sakan-Banbiin, “ Queen of the 
Sakas," who also participated in the conversation, was the wife of 
the then ruling Sakan-Sah, or prince-governor of the south-eastern 
part of the Sasanian empire. Under Shapur, Narseh (his youngest 
son) had held that position, and Sapuhrduytak had been his Sakan- 
Banbisn (skn MLKT’). The advent of King Bahram I probably 

1 Lit. “ who came to death ”. It would probably be incorrect to understand the 
phrase as laying claims to the ability of resurrecting the dead. 

* In my second paper on this inscription, contributed to the forthcoming Jackson 
Memorial Volume, I have discussed this passage in some detail. 

* Of. BSOS., IX, p. 845. f 

* His name indicates: that he was born during the reign of Ardawan, the last 
Arsacid king, i.e. not before a.p. 213. Hence, Kerdér may have been born in about 
A.D. 232, so that he was thirty years of age when Shapur concluded his Roman war, 
forty-five when he fought against the Manichaeans and caused Mani's imprisonment, 
and a liftle over sixty at the time of Narseh’s accession to the throne. According to 
Herzfeld, ibid., p. 101, he served already under Ardašir I; as far as I can see this is 
not said in the published inscriptions. 

5 The original meaning of the word kerdér is something like “ efficacious” or 
“energetic”: cf. BSOS., IX, p. 84 (the etymology proposed there is to be cancelled). 
I fail to seo any connection with kardarigan, gardupatu (1), oropasta, or qahramün ; on 
gahramän from *karüra- (Lagarde) = Arm. kah = NPers. #äl- see now Sogdica, 


pp. 56 sq. 
8 Cf. ZDMG., 90, p. 9. 
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brought a change, and we may assume that the appointment of his 
eldest grandson Bahram to the post of Sak&n-Sàh dated already from 
the beginning of his reign (A.D. 273-4). It is therefore likely that the 
Sakan-Banbiin mentioned here was the wife of the later King 
Bahram III. i 

The text of M 3 purports to be an eye-witness account of the 
conversation, rendered by Mani's interpreter Nühz&dag. Although 
Mani knew some Persian and even had composed one of his books in, 
it is true, somewhat halting Persian, he must have felt his knowledge 
of that language to be insufficient for an audience that was to decide 
on his life and the future of his community.? 


1 But see Herzfeld, Kushano-Sasanian Coins, pp. 34 sq. 

3 Note that the king accuses Mani of having neglected his medical duties. We 
know from other sources that the death of a relative of Bahram's, attributed to Mani’s 
alleged negligence, formed one of the pretexts for Mani's incarceration (one of Bahram's 
sisters, according to Afan. Hom., 4035-5, but see Jibrü' il b. Nüh apud Beruni, loc. laud., 
2083971). As this death apparently had taken place shortly before Mani appeared 
before the king, while Mani had not attended the court for some threo years (cf. Man. 
Hom., 4013; he was hiding in Babylonia), this accusation seems to be singularly ill- 
founded. As was to be expected, anti-Manichaean Christian writers have made the 
most of this story (beginning with the author of the Acta Archelai, 9317 sqq., ed. 
Beeson; the son of the king : mortuus est puer in manibus eius vel polius extinctus, etc.). 


D 





Tibetan dañ, cif, kyin, yin and ham 
By WALTER Simon 


TEE words to be treated in this paper show one common aspect 
: in their etymologies. It is suggested that they have arisen 
through coalescence of their etymons with the suffix na “in ”—or in 
the case of ham, with the negation ma (or mi)—and that after the 
coalescence the final vowel was lost. The latter assumption will have 
to be linked up with the enclitic, or in the case of yin, at least unstressed 
nature of the words. In this connection we may note that the 
separating shad, the Tibetan comma, will invariably be found after, 
never before dañ. The same holds good of cif, though punctuation 
is much rarer after cif. In the case of cif and kyin, the enclisis is 
moreover strongly borne out by the phonetic changes which their 
initial consonants undergo in assimilation to the endings of the pre- 
ceding words. For the assumed treatment of the final vowel, I may 
refer to my paper “Certain Tibetan Suffixes and their Combina- 
tions " (in vol. v of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies (HJ AS.), 
where the same change has been suggested for the instrumental 
Suffix. 
I. dan 


The etymon which I assume to have coalesced with na in dañ, 
is the plural suffix dag. In addition to the loss of the final vowel of 
na (and undoubtedly preceding it) nasalization of the final g of dag 
must have taken place by way of regressive assimilation. While the 
phonetic side of the etymology can be dismissed with these few remarks, 

“we must enlarge on the semasiological side. 

As is well known, the plural is not regularly expressed in Tibetan, 
and the suffixes which indicate it were “ originally nouns with the 
common notion of plurality ”.? This is obvious in the case of tsho, 
for which Jüschke (Dict., p. 451) notes the meanings “ troop, number, 
host".  Etymologically, tsho belongs to tshogs ‘assemblage of 
men, multitude " (Jüschke, Dict., p. 451), though ¿sho can hardly be 
called an “ abbreviated form of tshogs ۲,۵ rnams, an obvious derivation 

1 Of. p. 386. See also here below, pp. 964 and 973. | 

3 Jüschke, Tibetan Grammar, 3rd ed. (reprinted Berlin, 1929), p. 20. See also 


the “ Addenda " to this Reprint (by A. H. Francke), pp. 112-13. 
? Francke, Addenda, p. 112. 
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of rnam “ piece ”, is explained by Jüschke (Dict., p. 315) as “ piece 
by piece ”. Before discussing this explanation, I should like to adduce 
two more cases where the idea of plurality is conveyed by words which 
primarily seem to mean “piece, portion, fragment ”, or something 
similar, viz. cag, used as a plural suffix with personal pronouns, and 
cog, which we find after the demonstrative pronoun Ao, and which 
can—though very rarely—be met with independently in the form 
cog-ge.2 Both words I should like to, include in, an etymological 
family with the basic meaning “ to breal. ”, represented by cha “ part, 
portion", chag “broken, potsherd ”, also “bunch ”, gcog-pa “ to 
break", etc. One may, however, hesitate to accept Jüschke's 
explanation “ piece by piece " for rnams and to extend it to cag and 
cog, in order to account for the function of the three words as plura] 
suffixes. Jüschke is certainly right in assigning to rnams practically 
the same meaning as to rnam, viz. “piece”. But the distributive 
“piece by piece" would normally be conveyed by repetition in 
Tibetan—cf. re re—and we find only a single rnams as plural suffix. 
Moreover, we are confronted with the same difficulty in the case of 
rnam, which means “ whole" in the compound mam-gratis “ whole 
, amount, full number ”, and “ entirely " as an adverb (rnam-par). In 
the latter case, Jäschke suggests “ possibly an abbreviation of rnam-pa 
kun-tu ”, but, after all, kun-tu is not added. We have, however, 
not to look far for a similar semantic development. English lot 
combines the meanings of ' portion " and “ whole number". In the 
same way, “piece,” denoting a certain quantity, could become 
“a definite quantity", “a good portion", and even “the whole 
portion ” 

Reverting to dag, I see a clue for its original meaning in an obvious 
derivative, viz. dog “ bundle, clew, skem”, also “ear of corn, 


1 See here below, pp. 968, eto. 

3 Cf. A. Grünwedel, Legenden des Naropa (Leipzig, 1933), p. 175. I presume that 
the group cog ge zog, occurring several times after a negative imperative in a song 
which is transmitted in the bT'sun mo bkah thañ yig (see B. Laufer, Roman einer 
Tibetischen Königin (Leipzig, 1911), p. 122, n. 2) belongs here as well, developed by 
reduplication from *cog ge cog. See here later, p. 961, n. 2. For the treatment of the final e, 
cf. yig-ge and in compounds yig “ letter”, lhag-ge and lhag-pa “ superior ", lhañ-ñe 
and lhafi-lhai “clear”, sig-ge-ba (also ljig-ge-ba, cf. Grünwedel, loc. cit., p. 180), 
and &ig-#ig “ close together ”, gsal-le-ba and gsal-ba “to be clear”, rtog-ge-ba and 
rtog-pa “‘ reasoning ", log-ge-ba and log-pa “ reversed, inverted ". 

? The word-family is also among those adduced by St. N. Wolfenden in his paper 
“Concerning the Variation of Final Consonants in the Word Families of Tibetan, 
Kachin, and Chinese” (JRAS., 1937, pp. 629-630), though I should, disagree as to 
the inclusion of some members (especially leag “ rod ”). 
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capsule, clod ". - These meanings clearly point to an assemblage of 
material, and so we find in dag as a plural suffix # close parallel to 
tsho, both meaning something similar to “ assemblage ”. It stands 
to reason that the meaning “ assemblage " would do equally well for 
the suggested etymology of ‘daf, which, as we will remember, means 
both “and” and “with”. To say that something is “in the 
assemblage ”” of something else, does indeed express that it is together 
with it. | 

The assumed primary meaning of dag (and dañ) may be supported 
by two further relatives : hdogs-pa “ to bind, to fasten ” can easily be 
connected with the meaning “ assemblage ".! So can dog “ narrow ”, 
if we think of a primary meaning “ congested, closely packed, dense, 
serried ". “This latter assumption would seem to be supported by a 
derivative of dog, viz. dogs “ fear << and “ to fear”. From the semasio- 
logical point of view, the French “ avoir le cœur serré" may be com- 
pared, and dog—dogs form a remarkable parallel to Latin angustus 
“ narrow ” and its derivative angustia, which in Vulgar Latin meant 
“fear ". I may add that from the point of view of word-formation, 
dogs referred back to dog sa (or dog so) “ narrow place” would fit in 
well with such nominal derivatives as zabs “ depth ” (lit. “ deep place") . 
or nags “ forest ” (lit. “ dark place ’’), analysed in my paper in ۰ 

On the other hand, we are confronted with difficulties by bdag, 
which can hardly be separated from our dag. The meaning *' self" 
does not seem to fit in with “ assemblage ", let alone the meaning 
"* I". There is, however,.no difficulty in connecting '' assemblage ” 
with the verb bdog-pa ''to be in possession ", and the noun bdog-pa 
“wealth, riches", to which belongs, as was already pointed out by 
Jäschke (Dict., p. 271, s.v. bdog-pa ii), bdag-po “ proprietor, master, 
lord". The three words would show that “ possession" was under- 
stood as “ assemblage " of something. And they throw also light on 
the meaning of bdag. “I” is evidently a secondary meaning, derived 
from “self”, and in “self” apparently the idea of “ exclusive 
possession " prevailed. Hence, the connection between bdag, bdag-po, 


1 With hdogs-pa (Perf. btage, Fut. gdag(s), Imper. thogs) is connected probably 
thag-pa ۴ rope ", thags ‘‘ texture ", tha-ga-pa “ weaver ". 

3 I am indebted to Dr. A. Waley for recalling Japanese kokorobosoi (‘‘ heart- 
narrow ") “ anxious ". I may also refer to Ch. Féré, “ La Physiologie dans les méta- 
phores " (Revue de Philosophie, x1 (1805), pp. 352, etc., esp. p. 350). 

3 Cf. W. Meyer-Lübke in his Romanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (3rd ed., 
Heidelberg, 1035, No. 468), who renders its meaning by “ Angst", which is itself 
related to angustia. 
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and bdog-pa can also-be illustrated by a close parallel in English : 
own, owner, and to own. 

Finally, da “ now " must be discussed in this connection. From the 
well-known phrase dehi dus-la bab-par 3es-na (which was included 
in the Mahávyutpatii 1) it is evident that for the Tibetan mind the 
event is something which “ comes down” to its (proper) time. So 
the word “ now ” might fix the moment when time and event “ come 
together ”, and from this point of view, da could possibly be included ` 
in our etymological family. However, I do not think that it belongs 
to it. If we confront examples like da naf “ this morning ”, or da lo 
“ this year" with do nub “ this evening ”, or do žag “ to-day ”, it 
seems much more likely that we have in da and do variants from the 
well-known pronominal stem °) which occurs in the demonstrative 
pronouns de “that”, and Adi “ this”, and which probably is also 
hidden in def, or dif “ to-day ”. 


IT. cif 


In accordance with the preamble to this paper, I wish to suggest 
that ctf is to cig what daf is to dag. But what.is the primary meaning 
. of cig? There is no doubt that it often corresponds to our indefinite 
apuce; and there is the RARE relation between cig (then meaning 
‘a ") and the numeral gcig ‘ one ". But what has puzzled grammarians 
is the fact that we find cig for instance after numerals. Foucaux 3 
translates draf. srofi lfia žig by “ un cing (d’) ermites ", or žag bdun zig 
by “un sept (de) jours". And Jäschke, who describes cig as “ the 
numeral one (gcig) only deprived of its prefix", notes that “it is 
used even after a plurality ” and tries to solve the mony by trans- 
lating chu mig bti žig by “ some four wells ”.4 

In his Dictionary (p. 140), he has, however, given up this trans- 
lation.’ And indeed, I think, the addition of cig to the numeral does not 
imply any idea of indefiniteness. An example from the Dzaf-lun 
(mDzafis-blun), which I should like to adduce in support of this state- 
ment, may at the same time prove suggestive for an explanation of 
the mature of cig (I. J. Schmidt’s edition, p. 154; Narthang print, 

1 No. 0323 in Sakaki’s edition (Kyóto, 1916-1925). The Sanskrit original (yasye- 
dánim kálam manyase) has clearly not influenced the Tibetan idiomatic rendering. 

۶ Of. here below, p. 974. 

3 Grammaire de la langue tibétaine (Paris, 1858), p. 20. 

t Tibetan Grammar, 3rd. ed., and reprint, pp. 19-20. 


5 His translation there of mt lia tsam žig by “ some five people " is brought about 
by tsam. 
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Mdo, Sa, pp. 328 A 7, and 328 B 1, etc.) rin po che sna bdun las 
byas pali mkhar ba sum cu risa gnyis dg byas te... ` sum. cu risa gnyis 
po de la re re byin nas (“ Having thirty-two sticks made from the 
seven precious materials... , he gave one each to those thirty-two 
(youths) ”). While the whole context (and also the Chinese version) 1 
shows that we have to do here with exactly thirty-two sticks and 
youths, it would seem as if both cig and po are used in our passage 
much in the same way as classifiers are used in Chinese.? Since in 
our example cig and po are clearly contrasted as referring to things 
and animate beings respectively, i& may be useful to point out that 
cig is not exclusively used to refer to inanimate matter. In the story 
about the two wives who claim the same boy, we find for instance 
(Jüschke, Grammar, 3rd ed., p. 84; cf. Schmidt’s ed. of the Dzañ-lun, 
p. 275, 1. 9; Narthang print, Mdo, Sa, p. 426 B, Il. 2-8): der bud 
med gnyis sig bu gcig la risod de. 

There is, it is true, the difficulty that in Tibetan the numerals 
follow the noun to which they refer, as can be seen from our first 
sentence where “ the seven kinds of precious materials ” (sapta-raina, 
cf. Mahdvyutpatti (Sakaki), No. 3621) are rendered by rin po che.sna 
bdun. If we were to think of.cig and po as classifiers, we should have 
to assume that the numerals originally preceded the noun to which ` 
they refer, and that the positions which we observe with cig and po 
are vestiges of that former word-order. Support for this assumption 
may be found in a certain type of compounds, like Ifa-mchod “ the 
five offerings ” (religious service held on Tsong kha pa’s birthday),® 
or gsum-mdo * and b2i-mdo 5 “ place where three (four) roads meet ”, 
which indeed show the numeral preceding its nouns Furthermore, 
side by side with po as in gnyis-po, gsum-po, bii-po, etc., for “ the 
three (four, five) ", we find gnyis-ka (and nyi-ga), gsum-ka, etc." 

Thus it would seem at least possible to consider cig a classifier. 
In this case, as it is used both with things and with animate beings, 


1 Cf. TÓkyó-Tripitaka, vol. iv, p. 401a, 1. 8. 

* The Chinese version has in faot ma pien san shih érh mei MS 88 = + — RH. 
About the classifiers in colloquial Chinese, of. for example C. W. Mateer, A Course. 
of Mandarin Lessons, rev. ed. (Shanghai, 1900), Lesson I, p. 2. In literary Chinese 
the classifier follows the numeral. 

> Cf. S. Ch. Das, T'ibetan-English Dictionary (Calcutta, 1902), p. 370. 

* Mostly sum-mdo. Cf. Mahdvyutpatti (Sakaki), No. 5621. 

5 Cf. Mahávyutpatti (Sakaki), No. 5620. 

* For further examples of this type see A. H. Francke in “ Addenda ” to Jüschke's 
Grammar (Reprint, Berlin, 1929), p. 126. ° 

T Cf. Jüschke, Grammar, p. 32. 
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the simplest assumption would be to assign to it the meaning “ piece ”, 
This would not only account for the function as a classifier, but would 
also explain the function as an indefinite article. ms 21g “ man piece ” 

` would be “ q man ” in like manner as Chinese yu kê jên ) have piece 
man ") means “ There is (was) a man.” Furthermore, it goes without 
saying that geig “one” can easily be explained as a derivative of a 
word meaning “ piece ”. The same is true of the aspirated variant of 
واه‎ which we meet before 10, 100, 1,000, eto. (chig beu, chig brgya, 
chig stof, ete.) 

As was mentioned before, the plural is not regularly expressed in 
Tibetan. If cig is originally a noun, meaning “ piece ”, we cannot 
be surprised to find it both as a singular and as a plural with adjectives 

-and pronouns. mafi-zig® “ many pieces " = “many ” (which was 
noted by Jüschke) is then equally justified, as is nyufi-hg, which can 
be literally translated as “ little bit ^, or rifi-2ig “ long bit" = “long 
time". And both singular and plural meaning can be observed with 
re-ig, which would be “ single piece(s) ". In fact, Jaschke notes the 
meanings "somebody, something, some (persons), a little", and 
besides “a little while " (Dict., p. 533). In the case of hgah žig the 
plural meaning only is indicated by Desgodins? and Jüschke (Diat., 
p. 93). But there can be no doubt that neither Agah itself nor Agah 
2ig are exclusively used in the plural. Both mean “ somebody "', or 
“something ” as well as “some ”.5 


1 Cf. German “ (ein) Sticker zehn, hundert, tausend ”. As is well known, also the 
words for two and three are found without a prefix before these numbers. Cf. Foucaux 
Grammaire, pp. 40-1. 

3 Also mañ-po žig may bo found. 

3 Dictionnaire Thibétain-Latin-Français par les Miseionnaires Catholiques du 
Thibet (Hong Kong, 1899), p. 200: aliqui, aliquot; quelques, plusieurs. Also J. Bacot 
in the “ Index des particules et locutions "', included in his edition of Les Slokas Gram- 
maticauz de Thonms Sambhoja (Paris, 1828), p. 95, renders ga) žig by “ beaucoup, 
plusieurs”. 

“8. Ch. Das’ Tibetan-English Dictionary incorporates neither Aga} nor Agah ۰ 

5 Tn the case of Agah, the use as a singular can already be inferred from the phrase 
Agah yañ followed by a negation, correctly rendered by Jüschke as.“ no, no one, not 
any, none". Bacot, loo. cit., p. 95, translates Agah, hgah tsam by “peu”, I note 
from the Tibetan version corresponding to the Divyávadána (ed. by E. B. Cowell and 
R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 34, 23/4), Kanjur, Narthang print, ADul, Kha 46 A 7, 
46 B 1: desldandag... Ehyed cag gis mthofi baham /thos pa hgah yod dam (“ Gentlemen, 
have you seen or heard of anyone”: bhavanto ’sti Laacid yushmábhir drishiah éruto vá). 
From the Tibetan version of the Karmaéataka (Kanjur, mDo, Sa 84 A 4): bdag gis 
gdul bar hgyur ba hgah lta ci yod (“Is there then anyone whom I have converted ?”). 

Examples for Aga} žig used as a singular: Saddharmapundarika-Sütra (ed. by 
U. Wogihara and C. Tsuchida, Tókyó, 1934, p. 362, 20/1 — Kanjur, Narthang print, 
mDo, Ja 256 A 4/5): de na sems can geig hgah žig gis spyan ras و‎ (8) dbañ phyug 


~ 
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Even after a noun, 2ig does not necessarily denote a singular, but 
can also refer to a plural which is not indicated as such. It seems, 
however, that owing to their ambiguity such usages tend to be 
avoided.1 

À further argument, speaking in favour of a nominal origin of 
cig, is the occurrence of cig-gu instead of cig, which can hardly be 
anything else but its diminutive. It is true that cig-gu has apparently 
so far only been noted by the Tibetan grammarians, and by them 
only when it occurs instead of cig after an imperative. But, as is 
evident from the examples in the note,? the usage of cig gu is not 
restricted to the imperative only. 


la bos na (“ if there is anybody invoking Avalokiteávara ” : tasmimé ca kaá-cid evaikah 
saltvah sydd yo "valokiteivarasya . . . dkrandam kurydt. Dzañ-lun (Schmidt's edition, 
p. 128, 11 = Kanjur, Narthang print, mDo, Sa 305 B 7, 306 A 1): gal te ena Agah tig 
rnyed na (“If you find anything” (lit. “any kind”). Vinayavastu (Kanjur, Narthang 
print, }Dul, Kha 611 A 3: Bris pas dgos pa hgah tig gi phyir dua gi rkañ pa gnyis la 
btugs pa las (“ Likhita touching Safikha's feet while asking him for something ” (lit. 
“on account of some need”). For the Chinese version see T'éky6-Tripitaka, vol. xxiv, 
p. 77 C 19; for the reconstruction of the names cf. also R. Nishio in Kokuyaku-issaikyó, 
Ritsu-bu, vol. xxiii (1933), p. 279, notes 25-6. 

Also the etymology of Agak would hardly justify an exclusively plural usage. 
hgak is evidently a prefixed derivative of ga which is itself the etymon of and synony- 
mous with the interrogative-indefinite pronoun ۰ 

1 Kanjur, Narthang print, kDul, Kha 34 A 2: hbab chu dañ mtsho dan htshebu 


| dag gi hgram žig tu sof ba dañ (“ when we went to the benches of the rivers, lakes, 


and ponds"). Ibid., 411 B 1: de nas mi žig gis . . . thos/ (2)... mthof nas / mi 


žig la dris pa / . . . . des smras pa | des ldan dag ci mi des sam | ( Thereafter some 
people (first mi zig) hearing and seeing . . . asked somebody (second mi ig)... he 
said: ‘Gentlemen, do you not know....?’”). 


* The Tibetan-Mongolian edition of the Li-difi gur khañ, the Bod kyi skad las 
gsar rnyif gi brdah khyad par ston pa legs par bàad pa li hi gur khañ (see Schmidt- 
Boehtlingk’s Verzeichnis, Tibetan-Mongolian prints, No. 43, Bull. Hist.-phil. Acad. 
St. Petersb., T. iv (1848), cols. 124-5) has on page 8 A 1 the remark: gyur cig gu lia 
buhi gu ni smon ‘paki tshig. 

3 Karmasgataka, Kanjur, Narthang print, mDo, Sa 7 B 4: sems can hdi lia bu shon 
gyi tshe rabe dran la / tshige kyañ smra 2iñ/ bcom Idan hdas daft glam zer ba su žig gu 
enyam mo (“They thought, * Who is this being that remembers his previous existence, 
speaks and converses with the Bhagavat ?'"). Ibid, 24 A 3: ۰ . . de nas dehi chu 
mas bsams pa / ci hdi (4) bya ba byas pa yin nam / hon te so soi skye bo yin zig gu / 
gal te so sohi skye bo yin na ni... (Then his wife thought : “ Can he do (extraordinary) 
things or is he a common man, If he is a common man...’ ”). Ibid., 26 A 1 de nas nag 
pa glaf chen gnas kyis bsama pa / hod hdi suki yin zig gu / bcom Idan Bdas kho naki 
gor ma chag na / bcom ldan fdas ga la bugs te / bdag la dgoñs žig gu snyam pa dañ 
(“ Then Nâgadeëe (cf. Feer, Journ. As., 1901 (Janv.-Juin), p. 436) thought: ‘From 
whom does this light emanate 7 (lit. whose is this light 7). As it surely comes from 
the Bhagavat himself, may the Bhagavat remember me where(ever) he be ! ' ”). 88 À 6 
khyim bdag des bsams pa / thabs ji (6) lar byas na | khyehu hdihi ishe rif bar hgyur 


` žig gu enyam nas (“ The householder thought: ‘ What can I do to ensure a long life 


to this boy (lit. If I do in what manner, this boy's life (is) turning into a long one)’ ”). 
Ibid. 143 B 3 Ajig rten na mi hjig paki chos gañ hjig par mi hgyur ba hgah lta yod dam 
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To discuss the nature of cig after an imperative would seem to 
lie outside the scope of this paper, which is now concerned with the 
etymology of cif. I think, however, ,that the suggested meaning 

‘ piece ” gives us also an explanation for this peculiar usage of cig, 
and that it may therefore be adduced in support of the etymology. 
dog dig, literally “ come piece!”, oan hardly have meant anything 
else but “ come a little ! ". So the addition of cig after the imperative 
must originally have dined at softening its harshness.1 There is, 
however, a grave objection in the way of this explanation. It would 
seem incompatible with the principles of Tibetan word-order that 
the verb should be followed by a word which not only qualifies it 
but, in accordance with its nominal origin, in some cases even appears 
to function as its very object. The latter cases can perhaps be most 
easily dismissed. zos dig “ eat!” , Or phul id “give ” would, indeed, 
CA to our suggestion, originally mean “eat piece | " “ give 
piece ", and the usage of cig after an imperative may یت‎ have 
Stated from cases of this kind. But'it was equally justifiable for cig 
“ piece ” to be used after a neuter ver in 3og 3ig—Nwhere it would 
likewise denote that the requested action or state should have only a 
limited extent. Once this latter usage \had become generalized, the 
special function as object after transitive verbs was probably no longer 
felt as such, much the same as in Frencih, where the negation with 
pas has been developed by a similar prcess of generalization, no 
difference is felt between je ne tue pas and je ne vais pas, although the 
latter can still be literally translated by Ÿ I do not go (a) step” 
If in spite of the well-established Tibetan Wword-order which places 
the object and any other qualifier of the veNb before it, we find وه‎ 
after the verb, this is due, I think, to the coirpcidence of two factors, 


















iig gu enyam mo (“ he thought : * Is there in the world then 
above, p. 959, n. 5) imperishable doctrine which will not porigM ! ' ۳ 

1 Of. A. H. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language (Oxford 1932), pp. 311-12 
“ Almost everywhere there may be observed a tendency to replace the Nynperative by other 
forms, or at least to mitigate its peremptoriness by the addition of 
or phrase.” I may add that A. H. Francke (Addenda to the repr. of Jasc 
1929, p. 154) compared the German einmal after the imperative. His s 
of course, linked up with the idea that cig means primarily “ one ”. 

* It would seem as if originally the limited extent requested for an a 
be contrasted by a sweeping prohibition. This, at least, would accoun 
, appearance of cog ge 20g < *cog ge cog in the examples referred to in note 2 on 
Cf. English at all wjth the negative imperative. (For the word-order, see 
The usual appearance of cig with the negative imperative can, of course, also well 
be reconciled with the meaning “ piece ” : ma zer cig “ do not say a bit”. (I do 9k 
discuss here the difference in stem of the negative imperative.) 


ta) any (Agab, seo here 
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one, that cig is enclitic,! and two, that we have to deal with its 
appearance after an imperative. We observe, in the Romance languages 
for instance, the. position after the verb of toneless words which 
normally precede it, when the verb starts the sentence.? And if, as 
is often the case with imperatives, the sentence consists of nothing 
else but the verb in the imperative, the latter position naturally 
arises. I think therefore that the usage of appending cig to the 
imperative started with commands, or requests which consisted of 
the verb only. The meaning “a little " for cig must have faded at an 
early stage, so that, for instance, “ wait a little ” is generally expressed 
by re žig sdod (literally: ‘single piece wait," cf. above, p. 959), 
whereas sdod cig merely means “wait!” 
Reverting, after this digression, to the etymology of cig, I find, as 
in the case of dag, further support for it in other members of the word- 
` family. In addition to cif, which will be discussed presently, I consider 
cig (and chig), in the same way ás cag and cog, members of the etymolo- 
gical family meaning “ to b " which we discussed above (p. 955). 
Whereas the alternation امه‎ which we find in cag and cog, occurs so 
frequently, that it need not /be exemplified, a few examples for the 
alternance a—i, which we assume when incorporating cig (and chig) 
in the etymological family, mhay be necessary to justify their inclusion. 
Side by side with tha, prignarily meaning “ ground ", as was shown 
in my paper in HJAS., wef have gf “ bottom ”,3 or side by side with 
- hbraá " to follow " we hape hbrift “ to follow”; and hbriü-po “ the 
middle (of three sons)” fis obviously “ the second ” and as such a 
remarkable parallel to fatin secundus, derived from *sequondos = 
"the following”. rdfa “clay” belongs to rdzi-ba “to knead, 
press, tread ”, as does Yatin fictilis “ made of clay ", figulus “ potter "", 
pu with fingo 5 “ yh knead, mould, shape". Along with thal-mo 
“palm” we find fuil in lag-mthal “palm”. Idañ “to rise" is 
complemented bf. Idiñ “ to be swimming, floating, soaring " = “ to be’ 
; OT Ahan “to take hold of" by Achiñ “to bind”. While 
nyal means to lie down ” (also of things: rtsva nyal “ the grass is 














۳ o hero below, p. 974. 
e.g., C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (2nd Impr., 


š . A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 3rd ed., by J. B. Hofmann 
LE 1938), p. 501. The Tibetan series includes also rdzu-ba '* to give a deceptive 
ance” and other derivatives which will be discussed on another occasion. 


zu-ba obviously recalls a similar meaning of Latin ۰‏ پا 


, 
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laid down ”, see Jüschke, Dict., p. 186), nyil is “ to decay, to crumble 
to pieces (of mountains) ", also “ to run down, flow down ". htshar 
"to be finished, consumed, spent" apparently belongs to Atsher 
“ to press, press out, crush out”, and sbron, sbran “to inform” to 
hphrin “ to inform” and phrin, hphrin “ message ۰ 
Let us now, after the attempt to prove for cig the original meaning 
“ piece ”, revert to cit. In accordance with what has been said before, 
it would mean “in a (one) piece”, or “ together with ", and these 
meanings would indeed, I think, explain the so-called gerundial 
function of cif, implying simultaneousness. A confirmation of the 
assumed phonetic development can be found in the following Kanjur- 
passage,’ where nyin re żiñ “on each day” clearly stands for nyin 
re ig na (Narthang print, ADul, Kha, 281 B 4/5): àes Idan dag ñas 
khyed cag rnams nyin re tif lia brgyahi bzah ba daf / beak ba bsod pa 
«rab iu mañ po sta gon gyis sg par ma bsgo (5) ham (“ Gentlemen, did I 
^N order you to have good food and drink in plenty prepared daily 
-va 500 (monks) 2 ” 2) | 
Our discussion of the etymology of cig and cif would, however, 
not seem complete without taking into account both ci and ce, which 
can hardly be excluded from the etymological family. Obviously, 
the link between cig “ piece ” and the interrogative-indefinite pronoun 
ci is provided by the indefinite meaning of ci “ something ”,3 which 
occurs so often in negative sentences, followed by (and mostly con- 
tracted with) haf (= yañ : see here below, p. 966) “ also ”.4 It is then 
reminiscent of Chinese — WE 4, ZR š tien yeh pu (‘ not even one dot +) 
and can be imitated in English by “ not a bit”. Apparently the 
indefinite ci can even be provided with the diminutive suffix gu, 
in the same way as cig (see above, p. 960, n. 3), although so far I can 
offer only one example of this usage.’ The development of the 


1 For the corresponding Chinese passage see Téky6-T'ripijaka, vol. xxiv, p. 47 C 19. 

* Observe also the addition of par after cig. For a similar function of pa after 
numerals, of. Jäschke, Grammar, pp. 32-3. A further passage with nyin re ziñ (= 
Sanskrit dine dine) is to be found in the Tibetan version corresponding to Divyñvadäna 
(ed. Cowell and Neil), p. 540, L 15: Kanjur, hDul, Kha 430 B 2. 

3 Also cig occurs as indefinite pronoun. Laufer, Roman e. Tib. -Konigin, Leipzig, 
1911, p. 57,11. 6/7 mi khyod re dgah žig hdug pa / cig rnyed pa žig yin nam ci la dgah 
(“ You, man, are very cheerful Have you found anything ? or why are you (مع)‎ 
cheerful ?”’). i 

‘ For example, in the frequent sentence about the Buddha’s silently accepting 
an invitation, included in the Mahávyutpatt (ed. Sakaki, No. 6451): cat mi gsuf 
bar gyur bas gnañ (tdsnim bhdvenddhivdsayatt). 

5 Laufer, Tib. Königin, p. 58, 17: ct gu thams cad brtags nas mi zer bar / bandes 
brkus so rgyug cig zer zer nas ) You would not have said anything, if you had examined 
everything (lit. all little bits), instead of that you kept on saying: ‘ The priest stole 
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interrogative and relativa] usage of ci from the indefinite usage, while 
constituting in itself a very interesting problem, which is in some way 
reminiscent of the development of the Chinese relativa] Bf so from the 
noun so meaning “ place "),! need not, of course, occupy us here. 

As for ce, which occurs mostly with the instrumental or locatival 
suffixes attached to it (ces, cena), it seems nearest to cha “ part" 
of the etymological family. Like the alternation a—o, the alternation 
a—e is so frequent that it need not be exemplified. The function of ce 
is to refer back to a name, an expression, a sentence, or a statentent. 
It is possible that a meaning not very different from “ part " fulfilled 
this function by pointing to the whole as “ that lot ", in a similar way 
as cog and cag function as plural suffixes, while meaning something . 
‘like “ the lot" (see above, p. 955, and also below, p. 971 n. D. 


IL kyin. 

kyin (with its alternative forms gyin, gin, hin, yin) has been 
touched upon in my paper in HJAS., where it is adduced as an exact 
parallel to kyis (with its alternative forms), as far as the-loss of the 
final vowel is concerned (the final s of the instrumental suffix being 
referred back to an original sa, or so “ place”). While this treatment 
of the final vowel can now be confirmed by the further examples 
dañ and ره‎ the nature of the genitival suffix kyi and its alternative 
forms have yet to be discussed. 

Bo far as I am aware, Professor Sten Konow was the first to point 
out that we have to deal here with a demonstrative pronoun.? His 
statement is partly based on the similarity in sound and function 
with the Chinese genitival particle chik, which also occurs as a pronoun 
On an earlier occasion 3 he also compared the Burmese genitival suffix 4 
Both suggestions are accepted by Ch. Duroiselle, when he discusses 
Old Burmese eso e’, the predecessor of the modern & 5.4 

In view of the original form of the suffix kyi which I am going to 
suggest, the theory that kyè is etymologically identical with Chinese 
it, pursue him i’ ”) The parallel version of the story in the Gzer-myig (ed. by A. H. 
Francke, Asia Major, vol. iv (1927), p. 500 = MS., Fol. 79 B 1) has, however, jt dgu, 
which would be “ the nine pieces "", dgu being used in a generalizing way (see Jaschke, 
Grammar, Repr., Addenda, pp. 113 and 126) and ji being a (correlative) variant of ci 
(asohke, Dict, p. 172). 

1 See my paper “ Has the Chinese Language Parts of Speech ? " (Transact. Philol. 
Soc., 1937, p. 106), where this development has been touched upon. 

* Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iii, P. i (1909), p. 28. 

* Ibid., vol. iii, P. iii (1904), p. 6. 

+ Epigraphia Birmanica, vol. i (1919), pp. 35-8. 


i 
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chih will, if maintained, require fresh substantiation. (On the other 
hand, this original form would seem even more closely related to the 
Burmese genitival suffix.) The functional similarity between kyi and 
chih is indeed striking. In both Chinese and Tibetan the rule of word- 
order prevails that the qualifier precedes the qualified, though there 
are differences in the treatment of adjectival epithets, for instance 
orin the position of the object. The function of kyi and chih then 
primarily at least, merely consists in ensuring that qualification will 
be Yinderstood, especially in cases when it would not seem clear from 
itself. It goes without saying that such kind of function can very 
well be fulfilled by & pronoun. In the case of kyi the meaning seems 
to be “this”, or perhaps even “ this latter”, thus clearly referring to 
what immediately precedes it. This pronominal meaning can also be 
confirmed by the correlative usage of kyi and ho which we shall 
discuss here later (see p. 971). 

If, then, kyi means “this”, kyin < kyi-na means “in this". 
This meaning, as is obvious, would well account for the “ gerundial " 1 
function of kyin, which it shares with cif though it is of much rarer 
occurrence than the latter in literary Tibetan. Like cif, it refers back 
to an action, or a state of things expressed by the preceding verb. 
But while cif, as we have seen, implies simultaneousness by its 
etymology, kyin is closely related to ho-na, which was explained as 
“in this " in my paper in HJAS. 

However, the etymology of kyin cannot be dismissed without an 
attempt to account for the four alternative forms of its etymon. As 
is well known, we observe kyi after final d, b, s; gyi after n, m, r, l; 
gt after و‎ and ñ; and hi with the alternative yi in poetry after final 
vowels? At first sight, it looks as if gyi is the original form of the 
suffix. We could then account for kyi by way of assimilation, although 
this would seem obvious only after s, and we might see in gi, hi, and 
yi reduced forms of gyi. The latter assumption, however, is bound 
to cause serious difficulties. We are used to expect reduced forms of 
suffixes, when the usage of the full forms leads to consonantal clusters 
which are difficult to pronounce. But exactly the opposite takes place. 


1 Cf., e.g., Jaschke, Grammar, 3rd ed. (and repr.), pp. 46-7 and 60. 

* Cf. also A. H. Francke in Addenda to Jaschke’s Grammar (Repr., 1929), p. 156. 

* Cf. Jaschke, Grammar, p. 21. The rules can, of course, be found already in the 
works of the Tibetan grammarians. I refer to the recent editions and translations by 
J. Bacot (Les Slokas grammaticaux de Thonmi Sambhoja' (Paris, 1028), pp. 24, eto.), 
and J. Schubert (Mitt. d. Sem. f. Orient. Sprachen, 1928, I. Abt., p. 48, and Artibus 
Asiae, 151 Supplement, 1937, p. 46). 
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We find kyi added to words which end in gs and bs. From there 
clusters of four consonants (gsky and bsky) arise, and they are nof 
simplified. On the other hand, we should have to suppose that gyi, 
when appended to a final vowel, or as we shall see below, rather to 
final A, had to be simplified to either yi, or ki. Nor do our difficulties 
end here. As will be suggested later, there is reason to regard the 
copula yin as etymologically identical with the alternative form 
yin of kyin. yin, in its function as copula, would again be very difficult 
. to reconcile with an original gyi-na to which we should have to refer 
it back. And if we were to reject the etymology of yin on account 
of this difficulty, we should still be confronted with nearly the same 
facts ‘by yafi, which, when isolated and stressed (in the meaning 
“ again") sounds yaf, but when enclitic (in the meaning “also ’’) 
sounds kyafi after g, b, d, s; and either yaf or hañ after vowels.’ 
In view of these difficulties, I think it is impossible to refer kyi, he, 
and yi back to an original gyi. 

I suppose that the original form of what has become the genitival 
suffix was 'y?, i.e. yt preceded by the glottal stop w. The suggestion 
implies that I reckon with an original initial consonantal cluster 
“ glottal stop--y " which as such no longer existed at the time when 
the Tibetan script was introduced, as it is never written there. Since 
I suppose the glottal stop to have been initial in 'yz, I am entitled 
to assume certain changes when it becomes medial through enclisis. 
The first change which I then assume is a passing from laryngal to 
. guttural articulation, when yt is appended to a word ending in a 
consonant (which is not itself laryngal) This change would cover 
kyi and (with simultaneous or subsequent sonorization) also gyi. 
It would account also for kyaf, and for gyañ, which, though apparently 
not mentioned by Tibetan or European grammarians, occurs in Old- 
` Tibetan documents. ' ۱ 

In the case of gi, which occurs after g and f, we must try to explain 
the loss of the y. This loss can also be observed in At, which we find 
after vowels as an alternative of yi, the latter being mostly limited to 
poetry. In the same way, both kañ and yañ occur after vowels in the 
meaning "also". Considering this post-vocalic position, we must 
keep in mind that the so-called final vowel was, in an earlier stage 


1 See, e.g., Jaschke, Dictionary, p. 505. See also his Grammar, p. 75, n. 1, and Bacot, 
Slokas grammaticaux, pp. 27-8. : 

* See A. H. Francke, T'theiteche Handschriftenfunde aus Turfan (Sitzungsberichte 
d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. KL, 1924, tii, p. 16. 
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of the language, followed by the laryngal fricative À. When 'yi 
was appended to words allegedly ending in a vowel, it seems that its 
laryngal plosive was either lost or assimilated to the preceding laryngal 
fricative. In the latter case, y was, I think, ousted by k. The fate 
which ’ys has suffered after a guttural is very similar. As the guttural 
articulation is most closely related to the laryngal, we may assume 
that the contact between the, guttural final was closer and resulted 
first in a change of the glottal stop to À by way of sonorization. The 
change to À implied again the ousting of the y. The actual passing 
from laryngal to guttural articulation so resulted in gi not only after 
the guttural nasal (in ipud uo with gyt after n and m), but also 
after the guttural plosive (as opposed to ky: after b and d). 
IV. yin : 

We have just come across yin as one of the alternative forms of. 
kyin, but it would seem quite dífferent from the word yin which we 
meet so often in our texts as the copula. Nevertheless, as was intimated 
above, T should like to suggest’ that we have to do here with one 
and the same word. After having discussed what, I think, was the 
original form of kyin, we can easily dismiss the objection why there 
are no alternative forms to the copula yin, as there are to the gerundial 
suffix. Obviously yin, while being probably unstressed as the copula? 
is then not enclitical and stands beside the fourfold gerundial suffix, 
as does yañ “ again " beside the threefold yañ ‘ also ۰ 

Let us, however, consider the syntactical implications of our 
etymology. Since yim, as we have seen, is à demonstrative pronoun 
(provided with a locative suffix), the etymology would mean that we 
have to reckon, at least primarily, with nominal sentences in Tibetan. 
mi hdi ston pa yin would originally be “man this teacher this-in ”, 
i.e. “ This man (belongs) in the category of teachers”. There could, 
it is true, hardly be any objection to this translation from the point 
of view of meaning, and it may be added that this way of expression 
would even be in full accordance with a well-known logical theory of 
predication, the so-called “ class-inclusion view ”.4 But the issue, 


1 Bee my Tibetisch-chinesische Wortgleichungen (Berlin, 1030), pp. 6-7, and p. 6, 
n. 6. Cf. also Bacot, Les Slokas grammaticauz, p. 25, n. 1, p. 45, n. 1, and p. 187. 

3 I find, however, one exemple of gyis after final g in the Old-Tibetan texts 
published by A. H. Francke. See p. 9 of the paper quoted here, p. 966, n. 2. Note 
that so far there is no example for gañ as an alternative form of "yan. 

2 See the remark in the preamble to this paper. 

* Cf, for instance, J. Welton, Manual of Logic, vol. i, 2nd ed., 6th Impr. (London, 
1922), pp. 198-200, and J. N. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic (London, 
1928), pp. 181, ete. 
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after all, is syntactical, not logical. It would seem difficult to base 
the alleged existence of nominal sentences in Tibetan exclusively 
on: the evidence of our etymology. However, to quote Jüschke;! 
“ yin itself is often omitted in daily life in Western Tibet, as well as in 
poetry." Here, then, there are certainly examples of nominal sentences, 
whatever the nature of yim. And the existence of nominal sentences 
is by no means restricted to the two spheres indicated by Jäschke. 
They are not very rare in questions,” and we have in fact an abundant 
number of further examples in all those cases where cif, ste, kyi, or la 
occur after adjectives. According to Jüschke's explanation, these 
suffixes then “ include the verb to be” (Dict., pp. 7 and 14), or “ contain 
the copula ". But such an explanation, suspect in itself, finds at least 
no support in the etymological analysis of the suffixes attempted in 
HJAS. and in this paper. To my mind, there can hardly be any 
doubt that we have to do here with a large group of nominal sentences. 
If that is 80, the part of yin can primarily have been no other than to 
emphasize the special structure of the sentence. And it shares this 
function with another pronoun, with which it can also be combined. 
I mean the so-called final o, in which I see, as was asserted in HJAS., 
the demonstrative pronoun ho “ that”. To discuss first the combina- 
tion of yin and ho, it seems that the logical inclusion of the subject 
in the class named as predicate becomes even more manifest. Since 
yin, in like manner as kyti, cannot refer to anything but the immediately 
preceding word,‘ it is probable that ho will then refer to the subjeot. 
This would also be in accordance with its meaning “that”, pointing to 
a more distant object. In the form mi Adi ston pa yin no, our sentence 
would therefore indicate the class-inclusion in a way which is nearing 
a mathematical formula. After naming first subject, then predicate, us 
it asserts that the former belongs in the latter. From the linguistic 
point of view no mean achievement indeed: 

Passing from the cases where we find a combination of yin and ho 

1 Grammar, 3rd ed., p. 52. 

3 Cf., e.g., the first example adduced here in n. 1 on p. 960, or the sentence ۶ 
gian tehigs gañ (“ what is the proof of this 7 "), included in Thonmi Sambhota’s Slokas 
(ed. J. Bacot, Paris, 1928, p. 41). : 

3 When writing that paper, I failed to realize that ho itself is recognized 88 a 
demonstrative pronoun, and that only its identity with the final o has to be proved. 
I wish, however, to point out that Caoma in his Dictionary clearly differentidtes between 
ku “ this ”, and ho“ that”, though the two pronouns have been mixed up by Jäschke, 
who quotes Csoma as his authority (Dici, pp. 498 and 500). 

4 See above, p. 965. s 

5 About tho assimilation of & to the final consonant of the preceding word, see 
here below, p. 989, n. 4. 
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to those where ho, to quote Jaschke,! “ is found to represent the verb 
‘to be’ in all its meanings,” we shall feel inclined to see in ho again 
a reference to the subject. The function of ho then becomes strongly 
reminiscent of a similar part played by the personal pronoun of the 
_ third person in Hebrew. There, in nominal sentences “ not infrequently 

a connection is established between subject and predicate by adding 
the separate pronoun of the 3rd person sg. or plur., expressly resuming 
and therefore strengthening the subject ”.3 The respectivé spheres of 
yin and ho have, it is true, not yet been clearly defined. However, it is 
interesting to note that, according to A. H. Francke, yin is used 
* particularly in those cases where the predicate is a substantive ". 
Since the usage of yin must have started from cases where it follows 
a noun denoting some kind of a class, it would be quite in accordance 
with the etymology of yin, if it is found preferably with nouns, if not 
with nouns denoting a class. However, this question must be left to 
later research. 

While the etymology of yin is clearly supported by both the 
addition and the similar usage of ho, the identity of this ho with the 
demonstrative pronoun has still to be proved. First, it must be 
admitted that the form ho occurs only after vowels. When the preceding 
word ends in a consonant, either the vowel o is appended, or the 
consonant is repeated: bdeno or bden no (“it is true”). But this 
assimilation, or loss of the initial h4 would have hardly prevented 
grammarians from recognizing the identity, and in fact, they often 
spell the final particle as ho while discussing it. If so far no attempt 
has been made to identify the final ko with the demonstrative pronoun, 
this was the case because ho does not occur only after nouns, and 
adjectives, i.e. at the end of what we should now call nominal sentences, 
but also after the last verb of a sentence, which it is then said to mark 
as the final verb. For this latter usage which shows various degrees 
of frequency in different kinds of texts, a number of explanations 
would offer themselves. The final Lo, while in its original sphere in 
nominal sentences only, may have encroached on the verbal sentences. 
Or, when occurring in verbal sentences, it may at first have been 


1 Grammar, 3rd. ed., p. 53. 

* Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, 2nd English edition by A. E. Cowley (Oxford, 1910), 
p. 453, § 141, g—a. 

* “ Addenda ” to Jaschke’s Grammar, repr., 1929, p. 147. 

4 The treatment of the initial A here clearly differs from that suggested for Ai > 
'yi (see above, p. 966). But there we had to do with a transient sound, whereas here 
we are confronted by the assimilation of a word starting with 4. See also here later. 
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added when it properly belonged not to the final verb, to which it was 
appended, but to a verb of saying, thinking, believing, hoping, etc., 
which followed immediately after it, in a similar manner as the 
English “conjunction” that originally belonged to the preceding 
verb as its object.! Or, the addition of ho may appear justified, or at 
least facilitated by the well-known nominal nature of the Tibetan verb 
(which manifests itself in the usage of the instrumental case to express 
the subject of a transitive verb). Especially the latter alternative 
would involve the discussion of the Tibetan verb, which I do not wish 
to attempt here. Therefore I content myself with mentioning several 
possible explanations for the occurrence of the demonstrative pronoun 
ho at the end of a verbal sentence, without committing myself to any 
of them. All of them would seem to account for it in & not wholly 
unsatisfactory way. On the other hand, the non-committal attitude 
towards them renders the allegation of additional proof for the 
pronominal origin of the final ho all the more imperative. 

I find such support, above all, in the occurrence of ho cog in 
circumstances which are strongly reminiscent of the appearance of 
ho after the final verb,* and in the case of ho cog the pronominal 
character of the ho can hardly be doubted. It is nothing else, I think, 
but the demonstrative pronoun ho followed by the plural suffix cog 
which we discussed in the beginning of this paper.? As is evident from 
the quotation just given, Jaschke, while failing to recognize the nature 
of ho cog,* translated it correctly by “those” (better perhaps “ all 
those"). ho cog seems to have become obsolete; expressions like 
de dag thams cad replace it in later texts.5 

1 “ I think that he will come” > “I think that. He will come.” See also here 
below, p. 971, n. 1. 

2 Cf., e.g., the description by Jaschke, s.v. cog (Dict., p. 142): “ When affixed to 
a word, it must be preceded by the vowel o, the final consonant of the root being Ét 
the same time repeated. Affixed to verbs, it seems to convert them into participles : 
hofis so cog la ‘ to those arrived '." On p. 499 Jáschke wrongly inserts ño cog under 
hu cag, giving it the meaning “ we ”. ` 

8 See above, p. 966, n. 2, and p. 961, n. 2. 

* One must go back to the oldest European dictionary of Tibetan to find a separate 
entry Ao cog. It is included in F. C. G. Schroeter’s Dictionary of the Bhotanta or Boutan 
Language (Serampore, 1826, p. 474) and translated there as “all, the whole ". This 
is in agreement with a gloss in the brDak gsar rnyiñ gi skor, where it is rendered by 
ma lus, which stands evidently for ma lus par “ entirely " (see p. 2 Bof the Tibetan- 
Mongolian edition of the work, which constitutes the last part of the Dag yig mkhas 
pahi byuñ gnas). 

5 In addition to the example quoted by Jäschke from the Dzañ-lun, or that adduced 
by S. Ch. Das under cog-cig-car (Dict., p. 384), I wish to refer to a number of examples 
in the Karmaëataka, where, however, also de dag thames cad occurs in the same syntactical 
situation. A passage like kye ma rgyal po chen po rnam thos kyi bu gnod sbyin che bar 
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A further argument for the pronominal origin of the final ho can 
be seen in the fact that Lo is correlated to another pronoun in double 
sentences (both being appended to the respective verbs). This is kyi, 
as we have seen, the etymon of yin, and as we shall see, also a close 
relative of the pronoun ho. The correlative usage of kyi! and ho is 
in a way reminiscent of Greek کم‎ and ۵6 Kanjur, Narthang print, 
ADul, Ka, 403 A 6/7) de lia bas na rjesu gnafi ste / khyim du khri stan 
mthon po la hdug par byahi der nyal bar ni mi byaho (“ so he allowed (the 
monks) to sit in a house on beds highly covered with mattresses 
(= uccagayana: cf. Mahávyutpatti, ed. Sakaki, No. 8699), but not to 
sleep on them ") ; (Karmaéataka, Kanjur, Narthang print, mDo, Sa, 


grags so cog dañ lhan (104 A) cig tu fia blta bali phyir hotis na ) Oh, if the great Kuvera 
together with all the famous Yakshas came to see me ", mDo, Sa, p. 103 B 7, Narthang 
print of the Kanjur) can be compared with bdag cag gi bzak ba dań / beah ba sta. gon 
byas pa de dag thams cad . . . phulo (“ I gave away all the food and drink which I had 
prepared ”, ibid., p. 86 A2). For byas pa de dag thams cad also byas so cog could be 
found. I give the following further examples: bu dañ bu mo btsaso cog hchi bar hgyur 
ro (“ all'the sons and daughters that he had died ” ; ibid., 83 A 3); de nas dehi khyim 
bdag pahi gos daft rgyan bskon no cog mi snañ bar gyur te (“then all the clothes and the 
adornment of a householder with which he had dressed (him) vanished ”, ibid., p. 83 
B6) I have only one example for ho cog after an adjective: nyin cig biin du ri dags 
bzañ fio cog bead de (“daily killing good game ”, ibid. 140 A 6). As can be gathered 
from the examples, after a verb ko cog plays often the part of what would be the 
antecedent of a relativa] clause. This may throw light on an interesting passage of the 
gZer Myig (Asia Major, iv (1927), p. 498, 1. 7): slob dpon lhahis gsufis na ci geuñ 
ma nyan no chog (or cog). A. H. Francke (ibid., vol. v (1928), p. 13, translates : 
“Tf the divine Master does not speak, I wish to hear no other speech." I think the 
passage rather means: “ When the divine Master spoke I did not hear all that he 
said." That the passage is diffioult can also be inferred from the fact that it is 
changed in the version reproduced in Laufer’s Roman einer T'ibelischen Königin 
(Leipzig, 1911, p. 57, ll. 2-3) [A number of examples for ho cog (which I discovered 
only after this article had gone to press) are included in A. Schiefner's paper 
“Uber Pluralbezeichnungen im Tibetischen " (Mém. Acad. St. Petersb. xxv (1878), 
No. I, pp. 15-16). Schiefner also explains the ko of ho cog as demonstrativo 
pronoun. ] Í 
1 That kyi is used “ when two sentences are in contrast to each other ”, hag already 
been pointed out by A. H. Francke in the ‘‘ Addenda " to Jüschke's Grammar (Repr., 
1929, p. 156). But his two examples fail to show the correlative usage of kyi and ۰ 
Jáschke combines kyi with kyts both in his Grammar (3rd Ed., pp. 59—60) and in his 
Dictionary (pp. 6-7) without mentioning fo in either place. As for byt and kyts occurring 
. at the end of sentences and allegedly expressing the future tense (Jaschke, Dict., p. 6 ; 
Francke, Addenda, p. 153), I should like to point out that the examples are apparently 
always followed by a verb of saying, so that kyi and kyis might properly belong to 
this verb, in the case of kyt in a similar way as this was suggested as a possible explana- 
tion for ño after a verb (see here above, p. 970, and n. 1), in the case of kyis in a manner 
which is reminiscent of ces (see here above, p. 904). It need hardly be said that 
there is, of course, no connection between gyis and the verb bgyid-pa “ to make", 
as suggested by A. H. Francke. To his example from the gZer-Myig (As. Major, iv, 
p. 612, 12; cf. also p. 492, 13, and Laufer, T'ib.-Kónigin, p. 67, 16) add Agrohis in 
As. Major, iv, p. 175, 15, which shows that his suggestion cannot be maintained. 
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134 B 1) khyod ni rgyal poki hos lags kyi bdag ni hos ma lags so (“ You 
‘are worthy to be king, not I”); (Kanjur, Narthang print, hDul, Kha 
287 A 1) dge sloñ mgo reg hdi dag ni tshod ma ro sna tshogs daft Idan 
pa dañ / hbras chan za bar hos pa ma yin gyi / nas rul pa za bar hos 
pa yin no (“ These shaven-headed monks need not eat exquisite dib..es 
and boiled rice, they should eat rotten barley "). The last example 
shows us the combination yin gy? as correlative to the combination 
yin no which has been discussed before. lags-kyi and lags so, which' 
we find in the last, but one example, are of course the honorifics for 
yin gyt and yin no. 

Another argument for the pronominal origin of ho may be found 
in the fact that it is not only correlated to ky? and alternating with 
yin, but itself a close relative of the two latter words. But this will 
better be discussed in connection with our next particle. | 


V. ham 


As was indicated in the preamble to this paper, I assume that the 
final m of ham is shortened from the negation ma, or mi. The first 
element ha is, I think, another demonstrative pronoun which is 
appended to words in the same way as ho, and which is even, as we 
shall see, etymologically closely related with it. 

But before discussing the etymology of ha, we must consider the 
syntactical side of the suggestion. According to it, the Tibetan question 
would be formed in a way which is strongly reminiscent of Latin. 
There we have the negation ne functioning as a question-particle. 
And in & sphere closely connected with Tibetan, there is another 
parallel to this usage, viz. in Colloquial (Northern) Chinese. The 
particles ma, or mo, used to form the question, do not, it is true, occur 
as such as negation. But it can hardly be accidental that they are 
similar and, in certam parts, even identical in sound with the common 
Sinitic negation. Moreover, we have in Literary Chinese the negation 
d$ fou used as a question particle. Also the double question in the 
form Ahh Hp AR FF Ua hao pu hao (“is he well ? ") 1 (which occurs in 
Tibetan as well) may be mentioned in this connection. 

Let us now revert to the first element. Is ha then a relative of 
ho “that” (which would bring in hu “ this ” at the same time), 


1 Cf. how Professor Bacot (Les Slokas grammaticaux de Thonmi Sambhota, p. 31, 
n. 2) expresses a similar point of view concerning the Chinese and Tibetan questions, ` 
without, however, discussing the etymology of ham. Concerning the Chinese double 
question I may refer to my paper in Sinica, viii (1033), pp. 216-220. 
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and is there, furthermore, a connection between the three words and 
the various forms of kyi, for which we have reconstructed an original 
#yt? Asserting that all these words are indeed closely related with 
one another, implies the assumption that side by side with *yi 
there must have been originally *'ya, *yo, and *'yu! from 
which ha, ho, and hu have arisen in a similar way as hi has arisen 
. from ۰ 

I wish first to prove the reconstruction of *'ya, *yo, and *'yu 
by adducing what I assume to be other members of the etymological 
family. Starting with ya, which is the independent form of *’ya 
in the same way as yin is the independent form of *’yi-na, or yañ 
the independent form of *yañ, we recognize that the demonstrative 
pronoun Aa has an original local meaning. For ya means ''above"' 
(and also “ one of a kind, one member of a pair"). In my paper in 
HJ AS. I connected with it the word for “right side", gyas, explaining 
it as “the high side” (gya sa or so). Looking at the word gyon for 
“left”, we shall now, in the light of the etymologies of this paper, 
separate it from yo “oblique” ?, with which I had connected it, and 
refer it back to gyo-na “ on the low side ". This new etymology would 
imply that originally a word *yo “below” stood by the side of ya 
“above”. And it is with this *yo, arisen from *’yo, that we must 
connect not only the pronoun fo “ that", as opposed to ha “ this ”, 
but also hog “ under", and gyog "servant", or “to cover", the 
latter having a *’yog as their etymon.? 

The etymology of gyon would furthermore induce us to reconsider 
the original dental final of ya “ above ”, assumed in my paper in 
HJAS. on the evidence of yan “above”. Evidently yan can go 
back to ya-na “ on the high side ", as gyon is now assumed to go back 
to gyo-na, and so it would be non-committal as to the original final 
consonant of ya. On the evidence of *yo, clearly belonging to a guttural 
family, we should then feel inclined to suppose a guttural final for ya. 

` This would allow us to include yañ “ again” or “ also" in the family. 
The primary meaning would be “ above, on top” which can in fact 
imply both “again” and “also”, and can be imitated by English 


1 Note that we have yu-bu-cag side by side with ju-bu-cag ) we ”). 

3 yo “ oblique ” belongs in a series with labial final: yom “ to swing, to totter, 
to be unsteady”, gyo “to move, incline, tilt”, yob “stirrup”, perhaps also gyo 
“ deceit ”. But the yo of yo-byad “ to prepare " and gyo to prepare" may belong 
in the local series (= “to lay the foundations "). 

3 According to my paper in H.J.A.S. also hof “ to come ” and fo in the meaning 
“ time, turn " would belong here. 
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“on top. of it ".! I suppose that yañ “ light, lightness " belongs here 
as well, the idea of lightness being conveyed by the intimation that 
the object (for instance in water) remains “on top ".? Also the yañ 
of yañ dag ( most pure " = “ top-pure ") and the ya 3 of ya mtshan 
( wonder, miracle ” = “ top sign") could well be included as further 
members. These would conclude the list of words derived from ۵ 
and *'yo. As for ’yu, it is not impossible but doubtful that yu “ the 
handle, hilt, shaft ", also “leg of a boot" constitutes a derivative. 
If so, is would probably in some way indicate the relative position 
of the respective part of the utensil. - 

Tn further support of the reconstruotions, I wish to adduce another 
word-family: where alternations of the vowel coincide with differentia- 
tions as to place. In the same way as *ya “ above " and *'yo “ below ” 
are contrasted, we find miha ''lowet end ” opposed to mtho “ high, 
height".* While the guttural final of miho can be seen in thog “ upper 
end", I refer to my paper in HJ AS. for thag “ bottom end ". In 
this paper here (see above, p. 962) gti “ bottom " was connected 
with ¿hañ “ground”. The u-alternation can probably be found in 
thug, gtug “ to reach ", where again the meaning “ end ” is implied. 
With a dental final we find stod “ the higher part ” (or stad “ to put on ””, 
stan “mat, carpet") clearly contrasted with a group of words con- 
taining the vowel u, which have some connection with the idea of a 
downward movement, as thur ‘‘ downwards” (the + is a suffix), Athy 
“to gather, pick, collect", gtun “pestle”, and hdud (perf. btud) 
“to bow, incline ". A last series would bring us back to our pronouns, 
although I feel unable to indicate any original meaning besides the 
` deictic which they have now. But it is, of course, quite possible that 
in da, de, do, and Adi the alternations of the vowels indicate the 
respective distances of the objects pointed out by the speaker. 

One last point must be discussed. We have reconstructed *'yi 
and *ya in order to explain the variations of kyi and yañ after certain 
final consonants. How, then, can we account for ha and ho which 
are appended indiscriminately to any final consonant. I suppose that 
ha and' ho (and in the same way hog and hofti) do not go back directly 


1 Of. also German wberdies, or obendrein. 

2 Cf. above (p. 962) the etymology of ldiñ, originally meaning “to be on top”. 

3 ye in ye des, etc., may be another variant, going back to *'ye. 

4 Note, however, that there is no definite connection between the quality of the 
vowels and the place, as opposed, for instance, to Manchu, where we have the light e 
for wesimbi “ to rise", and the dark a for wasimbi “ to descend ”, etc. 

5 C£. with de the last but one note about ye. 
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to *'ya, *'yo, eto., but to prefixed forms of these etymons. The prefix 
was, I think, h, which we have just observed in the case of the 
pronoun Adi, and which, as we have seen before, assimilates the 
glottal stop, ousting the y at the same time. 

With the etymology of ham I bring this paper to a conclusion. 
ham is perhaps the only 1 case in Tibetan where an etymon has coalesced 
with an original final ma, or mt. But the list of words where an etymon 
has coalesced with na, will, to all probability, be much longer. To the 
words discussed in this paper, for instance, hon and gan can be added 
from my paper in HJ AS. 

I conclude with a remark which seems of importance for future 
etymological research in our field. As we have seen in the case of 
gyon and yan, we are no longer justified in inferring an original dental 
final for a vowel-ending word on the sole evidence of a derivative's 
ending in —. 


1 Observe, however, the shortening of ma in sfla-ma kho > sa «kho. The latter 
spelling can be observed twice in one line of the Narthang print of the Dzaf-lun 


(mDo, Sa, p 201 A 7). | 





An Overlooked Type of Inference 
By ARNOLD Kunst 


A DETAILED analysis of single statements corroborates more and 
more our conviction that the elements of Hindu mentality 
(viz. philosophy, religion, and fine arts) are subject to certain fixed 
and common rules of thinking. If we acknowledge any one analytical 
method—of course the most general possible—as sufficient and 
adequate, we can presume that whatever may at any time be the 
object of our analysis must follow the method adopted. If we accept 
as a principle for the veracity of all judgments that they must be 
subjected to the rule of sapakse sativa! and vipakse asaitva,® then 
the analysis will show that in reality all statements are measurable 
under the aspect of those two criteria. The only breach in this principle 
was made by a’ Jaina logical school which, while anticipating the 
principles of our “implication ”, admits the syllogism fulfilling the 
anyathänupapannatva condition, i.e. it accepts as true conditional 
sentences of which the protasis does not reach beyond the sphere of 
the predicated subject (paksa).3 In other words: the argument, when 
predicating a fact, forms a true sentence, even if it does not predicate 
the class to which the fact belongs. Whilst the Buddhist syllogism 
oscillates between class inference and sentence calculus (sapaksa 
and vipaksa being the necessary conditions), the Jaina syllogism 
advances exclusively the sentence calculus, and the validity of the 
predication is confined merely to the implication in question. It refutes 


1 Sapakse sativa (lit. the presence m the homogeneous class of subjects) is one of 
the marks of a valid argument (hetu). A judgment in which the rule of the sapakse 
sativa is fulfilled is a sentence where the subject of the proposition (s&dAyadharmin) 
' as a variable can be replaced by another subject predicated by the same predicate 

(sadhyadharma) and proved by the same argument (hetu or hetudharma). 
All subjecta to which the same sädhyadharma and the same hetudharma can be 
applied belong to the sapaksa of the südhyadharmin. 

3 Vipakse asattva (lit. the absence in the heterogeneous class of subjects) is also 
one of the marks of the valid hetu. It is the negative formulation of the sapakse sativa. 
A judgment in which the rule of the vipakge asaltta is fulfilled is a sentence where the 
südhyadharmin as a variable cannot be replaced by another subject predicated by the 
same sädhyadharma and at the same time denied by the  heiudharma. 

` All subjects which are thus contradictory to the sidhyadharmin are its vipakga. There 

would be a subtle difference in both the above definitions if we started from the 
predicates and not from the subjects. Then we should consider the subjects as statical 
values and the predicates as variable ones. That, however, would be important only 
for the deduction of. the vipakga definition from the sapaksa definition. 

3 Cf. Tattvasangraha, 1366 ff. 
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the controlling authority of the instances (drstanta).1 The function of 
the latter is to verify the conformity or non-conformity of the subject 
(sadhyadharmin) with homogeneous and heterogeneous classes 
respectively. The breach in the tradition made by the Jainas is so 
important that we must examine it carefully in order to decide whether 
the postulate of the anyathanupapannatva is merely theoretical, or 
whether it is applied in Jaina disputations as a practical method. 
For the practical application of certain logical methods as a technique 
of making statements, we can view the whole of profane and philoso- 
phical literature as a theatre of syllogisms. But in order to investigate 
a technique of construing syllogisms, we have to select such sentences 
as consist of proposition and argument, and approximate to, or equal, 
a definition. Then we have to consider whether the rules by which 
these sentences were constructed are consistent with those rules which 
are accepted by the philosophical school as necessary for the con- 
struction of inferences. Although such a diagnosis might seem quite 
simple and certain, it is not always at first sight evident, because we 
find between loosely formulated sentences and those in -the form of 
definite syllogism some intermediate ones. 

I would point to a class of “ intermediate ” sentences of this kind, 
which are practically syllogisms but not instantly recognizable as sich 
These are the syllogisms, the apodosis of which begins with the copula 
kim punar. The examples cited below, of which I present only a small 
selection, and which are characteristic of a certain class of texts, 
testify that we are not dealing with a kind of merely poetical emphasis 
but with an inference hidden under the guise of alamkara. 

` In the Sabarabhasya to the Mimamsadargana (i, 1, 27-32) we come 
across a discussion on the human and superhuman origin of the Vedas 
and hence of the infallibility of Vedic revelation. Among other objec- 
tions, one is that we meet in the Vedas such apparently abstruse 
utterances that we must admit that they cannot possibly be considered 
as of divine origin. 

Thus we read :— 

(Objector): anupapannam (viz. with the sentence aynthotram 
juhuyät svargakümah) idam dréyate : vanaspatayah satram àsata, etc. 

(Siddhantin): . . . ity evam ddayo nänupapannäh;  stutayo hy 
elah satrasya. vanaspatayo namacetana idam sairam upäsilavantah, kim 
punar vidvamso brahmana iti. 

1 Cf. my Probleme der Buddhistischen Logik, Polska Akademia Umicjetnosci. 
Cracow, 1939, pp. 12 ff. 
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(Objection : The statement “ Trees worshipped the sacrifice ” is 
absurd. Siddhàntin: It is not absurd. It serves to eulogize the 
sacrifice; the meaning is: even such unconscious things as trees 
worshipped the sacrifice ; how much more the learned brähmanäs 1) 

As Sabarasvamin asserts, these words are introduced for the stuti 
of the sacrifice. Siuti is a poetical figure, which’ serves to eulogize 
the object in question! On the other hand, stuti occurs mostly in 
contexts where its meaning is rather “ recommendation" and, so 
to speak, in modern language “ advertisement”. It designates 
sentences the purpose of which is to recommend something by hinting 
at, or enumerating, the profits which one may gain as a consequence 
of following the injunction preceding the stuti. According to the rules 
of poetry there are various types of stuti. That the kimpunar type, 
however, is not exclusively a poetical figure, though it is often used 
in kàvya as an inferiar embellishment, is proved by the fact that 
this type of figure-inference has never been classed in any manual of 
poetics, whilst anumäna itself is mentioned as a kind of poetical figure. 

Nevertheless, a detailed analysis based upon the principles of 
Indian syllogistic will show that the sentence cited above fulfils the 
' function of an inference. Kimpunar is a copula which connects the 
protasis with the apodosis. The common predicate for both of these 
subj ects is “ worship ". Asa rule, the predicate in the Indian syllogism 
is common to the subject of the proposition and to the subject of the 
instance (drsänta). The condition to be fulfilled is the sapaksa : the 
subject of the proposition and the subject of the instance, determined 
by a single predicate, proved by the common argument (hetu), gives 
as a result a significant and true sentence. The sentences connected 
by the copula kimpunar form a conditional sentence, which is easy 
to formulate by prefacing the first part with “if” and the second 
part with "then". Thus we obtain a relation between the drstänta 
(with the hidden etu; verified by the paksadharmatva) and the pro- 
position (paksa = protasis). Thus the formulation in a three- membered 
ae) syllogism would be a following one :— 

' pakga: vidvämso brahmanah satram upäasitavantah 
(heiu: satrasya stavanät) 
drstanta: yatha (api) vanaspatayah. 

As we see, the argument is outside the range of the implication ; 

and this fact, and api in the drstänia as well, indicate the “RASE 


1 Cf. Mammata's Kävyaprakäéa, 10, 25. 
3 Cf. Mammata’s Kavyaprakiga, 10, 36. 
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non-orthodox construction of the syllogism. But the apparent 
informality consists only in the accidental character of the sapaksa: 
* brühmanàh' and ‘vanaspanatayah’. In a formally constructed 
syllogism the ‘brahmanah’ and ‘vanaspatayah’ would probably 
be found in the wipaksa. In this kind of inference, however, ap? has 
both a conjunctive and a disjunctive function. It indicates and 
emphasizes the heterogeneity of the paksa- and drstanta subjects. 
With regard to the heterogeneity of these two subjects we must again 
stress the probability, because vipaksaiva is conditioned by the 
paksadharmatva ; and the paksadharmatva is fulfilled, when the subject 
of the proposition and the argument as a predication give a true 
sentence. The homogeneity and heterogeneity of the subjects 
“ brahmanah’”’ and “ vanaspatayah’’ depends upon the argument by 
which this predicate is proved. The probability of heterogeneity 
(impredicability by the same predicate) of our two subjects is con- 
siderable, because we are. dealing with the Mimamsa school, and, as 
is known, the sapaksa and vipaksa depend upon the siddhäntas, 
le. upon certain basic axioms accepted in the respective systems; 
and these pre-suppose certain pramänas, which prejudice the location 
of the sapaksa and vipaksa. 

In our implication (from now on we shall thus term the sentence 
formulated with kimpunar) the sapaksa, although accidental, is 
irrefutable, for it is determined by the common predication upasiia- 
vaniah and by the not explicitly mentioned argument (satrasya stavanat). 
The exceptional character of this sapaksa is indicated by the fact that 
it does not extend to any other predications, but is limited to the 
syllogism in question. Jt is worth while to notice that this limitation 
is one of the conditions of the anyathanupapannatva accepted by the 
Jaina logicians. This very limitation and the incompatibility between 
the two subjects are, as it were, stressed by the particle api. Ap: 
excludes the homogeneity of these subjects in other sentences by 
pointing out their accidental juxtaposition in the sentence in question, 
which exclusion is enhanced on the other hand by the adjectives 
acelanàh and vidvamsah; but at the same time api admits the 
possibility of placing both these subjects under the heading of one 
and the same argument, and thus increases the value of the hetu 
(in our implication stavana). In several cases the antithetical adjectives 
—like acetanah and vidvämsah—are omitted, and then api alone is 
considered sufficient to express the primary incompatibility of the 
subjects juxtaposed. The omission of the adjectives strengthens 
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rather than weakens the force of both the argument and the pro- 
position, as the non-conformity of the confronted subjects, whey is 
supported by the siddhanta, is generally known. 

Apart from that, the implied, but not expressed, presupposition 
must be wide enough in its range to embrace the aim of the recommenda- 
tion (stavana); the aim being “ expressed " in the hidden hetu, and 
the recommendation in the implication itself. 

Thus we must presuppose :— 

(1) The relation which exists between one subject and the other 
(independently of whether kimpunar means “ how much more" or 
* how much less "), and by which the aao, of one of the subjects 
to reach the aim is conditioned ; 

(2) the heterogeneity (vipaksa) of both subjects in all or almost 
all sentences, whereby the present homogeneity is more strongly 
emphasized ; 

(3) an argument in which the purpose of the common tendency 
of both subjects can be clearly expressed. 

We may venture to illustrate by a graphic simile what we mean by 
our logical argumentation. Let us visualize a scalene triangle, in which 
the tendency of the differences of the two subjects is expressed in the 
proportion of the dimensions of the angles. The wider the range of 
‘the heterogeneity of these subjects (beyond the implication sphere), the 
greater the differences in the dimensions of the base angles. In other 
words: the fewer the similar qualities that are primarily given, the 
greater will be the effect of the recommendation, formulated by the 
kimpunar syllogism. The argument (or the purpose of the recommenda- 
tion) as an apex of the triangle affects the dimensions of the base 
angles. The moment at which the scalene triangle should be turned 
into an equicrural or equilateral triangle would correspond to that 
moment at which the inference would lose the reason of being de majore 
ad minus or vice versa, and the kimpunar copula could be replaced by . 
the ordinary conditional copula. But the moment at which the sides 
of the triangle would cover the base would correspond to the point 
of the utmost effort of the kimpunar copula. 

In another passage of the Mimamsadaréana (1.2.46) we come across 
a similar discussion. The objection is, that the text addresses an 
inanimate object like a stone, as if it were a conscious being. The 
answer to that is that it occurs only because of recommendation and 
eulogy of the morning reciting of the Vedas (yatra acetamah santo 
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graviro ‘pi érnuyuh, kimpunar videamso ‘pi brähmanah). The quota- 
tion of both these examples from Mimämsädaréana is important, 
because they deliver the final formulation (prayoga) of the counter- 
proofs against the objections of the pürvapaksa. And, as is known, 
the final formulation is-always given in a correctly constructed 
inference. Because, however, we are dealing with a formulation, 
the purpose of which is to recommend the sublimity of the prataranu- 
vaka to the people, the correct construction of the inference has been 
performed in the form of kimpunar. 

The attempt of the above formal analysis of this kind of sentences 
might perhaps be a sufficient test for the fact that all judgments with 
kimpunar are regular inferences, and were regarded as such by the 
Indians themselves. It is true that we do not find this kind of procedure 
of formulating syllogisms mentioned anywhere in the copious Indian 
literature on logic. ` But no discussions of other formal problems 
sensu stricto can be traced either. What is available in this subject 
are mere statements and attempts a posteriori to select the single 
avayavas of the syllogism and to establish their mutual relations. The 
main type of formalization consists in the reconstruction of the common- 
sense judgment into a scientifically elaborated syllogism. But the 
main interest is always directed to the epistemological value of the 
inference : whether and how far it is a pramana, i.e. an adequate means 
of cognition, and what kind of phenomena it embraces. It has its 
strict and highly developed rules ;. but nevertheless it is elastic, and 
the elasticity does not concern the external form of the inference, 
but merely affects its contents (like compatibility and incompatibility 
of the.subjects, the pre-established concordance of the predicates, 
etc., etc.). The reluctance of Indian logicians to recognize mechanically 
established patterns makes almost all individual sentences subject to 
individual investigation. Hence the effort of Indian logicians to find 
common rules for internal connections inside the syllogisms, and, on 
the other hand, their neglect of rigid formal rules for pre-establishing 
these connections. We must admit, however, that there is no very 
great dissimilarity between common sense judgments and scientifically 
élaborated syllogisms ; and from the five-membered anumäna of the 
Naiy&yikas and Vaiéesikas through the three-membered one of 
the Buddhists up to the mostly simplified anumana of some Jainas, the 
dissimilarity becomes ever less. This is yet another proof that the 
purely ‘scientific discussion approaches in its method gradually nearer 
to the popular way of argumentation. For the Indian philosopher 
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and logician the most important question with En to this problem 
was, whether the layman's judgment was consistent with the siddhänta, 
and whether it was so formulated and proved that it could be recon- 
structed into a scientific inference. He did not bother too much: 
about the layman’s technique of thinking, but proved only the evidence 
of his judgment. To establish correctness in accordance with the rules 
was the task only. of the $asiras. The Indians always looked for 
instances of everyday life for proving abstract matters, and thus 
succeeded in putting forward clear examples for abstruse problems ; 
and thus the general features of an inference were popular and. 
apparently accessible to the average man. But, as & matter of fact, 
they retained only the semblance of popular thinking. The result 
was that they did not popularize philosophical problems, but rather 
° philosophized " common life. 

Professor E. H. Johnston kindly drew my attention to some 
conjunctions besides kimpunar, which, though they convey subtle 
differences in meaning, exactly fulfil the rôle of kimpunar, sometimes 
in the meaning of “ (how) much more ", sometimes in the’ meaning 
of “ how much less ". This interesting phenomenon is of considerable 
importance for the matter in question, as it shows a high degree of 
popularity for that way of formulating judgments. The construction 
of an inference, it is true, always betrays, wherever and whenever it 
turns up, a tendency towards rigidness and thus we may expect in 
this type of inference, when expressed in prose or in a philosophical 
context, the “classical ” kimpunar rather than another conjunction 
of this type. But, as already pointed out, the construction of such 
phrases oscillates between a formally regular inference and a poetical 
embellishment. The poetical form of expression, however, being as 
a rule, more interested in variety than in rigidness on one hand, and 
on the other searching for instruments for expressing some constantly 
recurring elements by means of varied rhetorical figures, found for 
the kimpunar type of sentences some different ways of expressing 
what originally kimpunar means. In consequence the poetical value 
of this variety gains not only in the attractive abundance of vocabulary 
but also in the subtlety in the atmosphere of the verse. This, however, 
does not change the fact that the favoured form of comparing minora 
with majoribus has all the features of an inference. (Let us not forget 
that anumdna itself is an acknowledged poetical figure, too.) It only 
illustrates the deep-rooted tendency of man to prove his opinion by 


1 Tattvasangraha, 1435. 
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means of an" authority which! has been commonly adopted (loka- 
prasiddha) and testified by everyday experience. This authority is 
the starting-point for a new'statement which, is either stronger or 
weaker than the commonly acknowledged one. And in common 
parlance or in poetry what matters is the type of utterance and not 
the conjunction by means of which it is being uttered. Scientific 
and philosophical literature, however, ‘prefers a more stereotyped 
kind of expression, and hence the prevalence of kimpunar over other 
conjunctions with the same meaning in texts like the Mimämsädaréana, 
Yogasiitratika and so forth. š 
The conjunctions used in the meaning of “ (how) much more ” 
r "how much less ” ‘are prag eva and kuta (eva), the former being 
used in the meaning of “ much more ”, the latter in both. The main 
difference between the former and kimpunar is that pràg eva lacks that 
interrogative meaning which kimpunar has. This is fairly characteristic 
from the epistemological point of view. But the importance of this 
point of view is not essential for prág eva as an alamkara in poetry. 

The examples quoted below for prag' eva and kuta eva are drawn 
from Aévaghoga’s Saundarananda and Buddhacarita, edited , and 
translated by Professor E. H. Johnston.! 

(Buddhacar., iv, 81):— ' 
evam ada mahàtmano visayan garhitan api/ 
ratthetor bubhujire prageva gunasamhttn/ / 

** Men of lofty position such as these of the sake of sexual pleasure: 
enjoyed the object of the senses, even contemptible ones, and all the 
more 80 when they were conjoined with excellence.” 

(Saundar., iv, 25) :— 
وت‎ vaiéramanam na éakram tatsthanahetoh kuta eva dharmam// 
. he paid no heed to (the worship of) Vaigravana and Sakra, 
still less therefore to the Law.” 


1 E. H. Johnston, The Saundarananda of Aévaghosa, critically edited with notes 
by. .., Panjab University Oriental Publications, Oxford University Press, London, 1928. 
E. H. Johnston, The Saundarananda or Nanda the Fair, translated from the original 
Sanskrit of Aévaghoga by. .., Panjab University Publications No.14, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1932. E. H. Johnston, The Buddhacarita : Or, Acts of Buddha. Part I— 
Sanskrit text edited by..., Panjab University Oriental Publications No. 31, Calcutta, 
1935. E. H. Johnston, The Buddhacarita: Or, Acts of the Buddha. Part II—Cantos I 
to XIV translated from the origirial Sanskrit supplemented by the Tibetan version, 

` together with an Introduction and Notes, by . .., Panjab University Oriental Publica- 
tions No. 32, Calcutta, 1936. Besides the verses quoted präg eva occurs also in Buddha- 
carita, iv, 10; xi, 7, and in Saundarananda, ii, 24. Kuta eva occurs in Bhagavadgita, 
Sakuntala, Chändogya-Upanisad, etc. 
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-. The type of proof de minore:ad majus and vice versa was not 
monopolized merely by the Indians. It played a much more important 
rôle in the literature of the Jews. Whilst the inference formed with 
kimpunar did not hold an imposing position in the official philosophy 
of India, the inference de minore ad majus and vice versa was favoured 
by the Talmud and the Scriptures as a significant means of expressing 
ritual commands and prohibitions. It became an important instrument 
of legal disputations, and because of its convincing character was 
used as a means for the formulation of bye-laws. Unlike the Indians 
the Jews made no use of highly scientific and sometimes. far-fetched 
formulations. They rather preferred, specially in their legal treatises, 
the method of conimon sense and the language of common parlance. 
Nevertheless, Jewish jurisdiction, being a jurisdiction of a theocratic 
state, was overburdened with ritual commands. They always had to 
confront human orders with those of God, and it is hard to imagine 
a better method for the juxtaposition of these two unequivalent factors 
than the inference de minore ad majus and vice versa. The man is the 
minor and God is the major. The rites of religious festivals, the relative 
sanctity of which was settled with the utmost punctiliousness, were 
splendid objects for that kind of inference. What is prohibited at a 
minor festival, is so much the more illicit at a major one, and what 
is permitted at a greater festival, is so much the more licit (or less 
illicit) at an inferior one. The Jewish theocracy saw in the order of 
.the world graded steps from God down to the lowest beings. Thus 
there were many opportunities ‘given for comparing majora with 
minora. The universalistic Indian point of view had to compare equals 
with equals. The Indian thinker tried to balance the actually given 
differences. In Buddhism, for instance, we meet kimpunar inferences 
only in poetry. Kimpana in Pali occurs as an ordinary emphasized 
question, and mostly in principal and not subsidiary sentences, 
e.g. Digha-Nikaya, ii, 132, etc.” Professor, Johnston's remark ? that 
* präg eva equivalent to kim punar . . . is also primarily Buddhist, 
though the latter occurs in Vacaspati Misra’s commentaty on the 
Yogasütras ” does not contradict what has been said about the kim- 
punar or kimpana in Buddhism, because they died out in Buddhist 


1 Of, Betty Heimann, Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens, p. 208: Auch die 
indische Logik und Erkenntnistheorie ist durchaus ursprungs- und zweckbestimmt: 
durch die Gesamtweltanschauung. e 

2 Cf. also the Pali-Hnglish Dictionary ۰ H 

3 Iniroduction to the Translation of the Buddhacarita, p. lxviii. 
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philosophical texts as comparative conjunctions without losing their 
origina] meaning and strength in poetry. 

Jewish philosophy assumed a hierarchy of notions, which was 
graded in both directions from the starting-point, the Man. Objects 
were considered either higher or lower than Man himself. Man, who 
is a mixture of both factors, was the border line between the heavenly 
and worldly phenomena, and God is the acme of the world of objects. 

The Indian philosopher, though he, too, admitted a hierarchy of 
things, did not regard Man as the canon of value. He always tried 
to be extremely objective. The hierarchy of ideas was not based on 
the distinction between higher and lower. The Indian thinker saw 
in the world of objects a sum of substances, which are subsumed 
under various categories according to the degree of density of matter. 
These graded elements of matter are inherent in all different objects 
in, varying proportions. And this kind of quasi-chemical outlook is 
the starting-point of the Indian philosophical hierarchy. The siddhäntas 
of the single philosophical systems decided which kind of substances 
should be regarded as “higher” and which as “lower” for their 
respective investigations. Thus we may encounter the soul and the 
jar as homogeneous (sapaksas)-in Buddhism, and the voice and the 
jar as heterogeneous (vipaksa) in the Ny&ya-Vaifegika system, because 
both the former can be brought under the common predication 
“impermanent ”, and both the latter are ‘subsumed in different 
predications “ permanent" and ''impermanent" respectively. The 
conceptions of karma and dharma are basic for the solution of this 
problem ; but the problem is by far too wide as to be treated in this 
article. 

These few notes may perhaps supply yet another explanation, 
why kimpunar, though favoured in non-scientific or semi-scientific 
discussions, was not acknowledged by trained Indian logicians as a 
special type of inference, but was very much favoured by Jewish 
philosophers and lawyers. Moreover, in Jewish social life the réle 
of lawyer and philosopher was often combined in one and the same 
person. This fact, too, might in some way explain why common 
-parlance was introduced into scientific treatises and legal disputations 
by the Jews, and why the Jewish division of the world-hierarchy was 
nearer to positivism than was the Indian. Hence this type of syllogism 
in India in the later period. was but a survival of the thinking of the 


1 Cf. H. v. Glasenapp, “ Zur Geschichte der buddh. Dharma-Theorie,” ZDMG., 
1938, p. 385. A 
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average man; for whom the philosophical categories par excellence 
were too intricate and rather inaccessible. Thus we can regard this 
kimpunar inference as a-pre-systematic, but nevertheless ا‎ 
and formally correct, type of inference. 

The type of an inference de minore ad majus and vice versa is called 
by the Jews qal wahomer (not gol wahomer as suggested by A. Schwarz). 
It.is defined ۶ as an inference from the light (the less important) to 
the heavy (the more important) and vice versa. qal — light, homer 
— heavy. As mentioned above, that kind of inference was used in the 
Talmud and in the Bible. As a classical example of the gal wahomer 
inference Bacher? quotes an aphorism of Num., xii, 14: “ And 
Jehovah said unto Moses : If her father had but spit in her face, should 
she not be ashamed seven days ! Let her be shut up without the 
camp seven days. .. ." This passage is from the story of Miriam's 
mutiny, for which she was struck: with leprosy sent by God. The 
explanation is: if a woman is ashamed of the fact that her father 
has spat in her face, how much more must she be ashamed when God 
had. publicly humiliated her. The-very characteristic point is that the 
“ heavier case ", though heavier, does not postulate a proportionally 
heavier restriction than the “ lighter +’ one. We might presume that 
in the case of a lighter transgression the measures should be lighter 
than those of the heavier case.4 But that would be an annihilation 
of the gal wahomer dynamics. The strength of the juxtaposition 
rests upon the powers of two confronted objects, both of which lead, 
in spite of their different “ positions ", to equal consequences, and 
both of which, as it were, have to make different efforts to reach the 
very same goal. This point has already been dealt with in greater 
detail. i 

I would point out one more matter which -seems to be very 
important. It is a very common and, nevertheless, a very misleading 
practice to trace back all logical problems to Aristotle’s patterns. 
It is a point ‘of honour among many scholars dealing with a limited 
sphere of culture to follow Aristotle as the exclusive authority in 
logic. We are now fully aware that Aristotle’s logic, though out- 


. + Adolf Schwarz, Der Hermeneutische Syllogismus in der talmudischen id 
Ein Bettrag zu der Geschichte der Logik im Morgenld. Karlsruhe, 1921. 

2 Hermann L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, Philadelphia, 1931, 
p. 94, and M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, New York, 1926, pp. 180 ff. 

3 Wilhelm Bacher, Die exegetische T'erminologie der jüdischen Tradttions-literatur. 
I. Teil: Die Bibelexegetische Terminologie der Tannatien, Leipzig, 1899. 

4 C£. M. Mielziner, op. cit. 
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standing, is only a part of actual logic, and does not include all 
possibilities of scientific thinking. And thus Adolf Schwarz in his very 
learned and somewhat complicated book makes superhuman efforts 
in order to fit the gal wahomer inference into the framework of the 
Aristotelian syllogism. He regards it as an inference par excellence 
from the species to the class, because he overlooks any possibility of 
operating with sentences instead of names. For instance, in the 
inference, “ If the king was punished by Scripture and smitten because 
he insulted a king like himself, how much more a commoner who 
insulted a commoner," ! it is obvious that we do not deal with a class 
of kings or a class of insults or a class of commoners, and with mutual 
relations of those classes, but we plainly state: if it is true that the 
king was punished because of having insulted a king, then it is true 
that the commoner must be punished because of having insulted the 
commoner. Thus we state: if and only if the sentence P is true, then 
the sentence Q is true.. It is obvious that the Aristotelian syllogism 
deals merely with propositions, the predicates of which are the genus 
of the species or subject. The subject must be capable of being subsumed 
under the notion éxpressed by the predicate. And if Schwarz, in order 
to reconcile the gal wahomer with the Aristotelian syllogism, states 
that gal wahomer is an enthymematic Aristotelian syllogism, which 
fulfils the function of inferring from species to genus, he makes a very 
serious mistake. The mistake is that the Aristotelian syllogism, which 
deals only with names, involves the reference between the subject 
and predicate, whereby the relation between the minor and major 
premises is the relation of the species to the genus, both being nothing 
but names, whilst dimpunar and qal wahomer deal with sentences.?. 
We may, and, as a matter of fact, we do sometimes come across 
sentences in which the relation between the protasis and apodosis 
(or between their parts) is the relation between a wider and a narrower 
class of notions. But this is only one out of many cases in an implica- 
tion, and is not important enough to be specially emphasized. It is 
a part of the possibilities of logical methods, but is of greater importance 

1 Midrash Rabbah on Genesis, 27, 22. Transl. by Dr. H. Freedman, 1939, vol. ii, 
p. 597 (Toledoth, lxv, 20). 

31 Kimpunar and gal wahomer inferences are formulated as interrogative sentences 
the difference being that Limpunar puts the question in the apodosis, and gal wahomer 
in the first sentence. The first sentence formulated as an interrogation does not serve 
merely to address the common people with a rhetorical question. It is a formulation 
which rests the veracity of the assertion upon common sense as an epistemological 


base. We should call it in India pramäna. In the passages quoted below the interroga- 
tive form has unfortunately not been respected by some of the translators. 
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for metaphysics than for logical investigations. The capacity of con- 
version, raised by Schwarz, is no proof at all, because sentences can 
be converted as well. In syllogisms of Aristotle we must presuppose 
bona fide the veracity of his propositions. But in our implications we 
do not assert positively that it is true that all people are mortal and 
therefore Socrates is mortal. We just say that it is true that Socrates 
is mortal only # it is true that all people are mortal. Aristotle does 
not leave us any primary base on which to rest the assertion of the 
truth of the judgments pronounced.! The primarily given means. 
(pramäna) serving that purpose in Indian ‘epistemology are éruti 
and/or pratyaksa. . 

These few remarks on Jewish legislative methodology have been 
given only to strengthen our hypothesis on the kimpunar inference, 
and do not claim to be an independent investigation of this subject. 
The same also applies to the following few lines about a similar type 
of inferential procedure in Muhammedan law. Our purpose is only 
to show that the Indian kimpunar was not an exception among other 
Oriental logics. As to the Muhammedan '' kimpunar " (there is no 
special term for this kind of inference known to me), it is much more 
indeterminate than the Jewish or Indian one. It is merely one of 
many cases of giyas, which means inference or analogy. The radical 
of the word is qasa, which means “to measure ” (cf. Sanskrit ma 
and anumäna). The Quran, which is one of the main sources for 
Muslim law, does not exhaust all possibilities conveyed by experience. 
However, being the basic criterion for all religious and social problems, 
the Quran must in all cases be regarded and applied. Thus it is applied 

sdirectly in all cases which explicitly occur in it. In cases, however, 
which are not explicitly encountered in it, the Quran serves as a dogma 
or, better, as a premise for new truths deduced from it. One of the 
methods employed in such cases is qiyas, and one of the types of qiyas 
is an inference de minore ad majus or vice versa. Bergstrüsser * and 
after him Graf 3 quote a passage of aë-Safñ‘ï where the latter describes 
this particular type of qiyas. He says: qiyas must not be used with 
regard to a permission which is an exemption from a general prohibi- 
tion (and vice versa with regard to a prohibition which is an exemption 
from a general permission); we are, however, allowed to infer from a 

1 Cf. J. Lukasiewicz, The Principles of Mathematical Logic (in Polish), Warsaw,1929. 

* G. Bergstrdsser, Anfänge und Charakter des juristischen Denkens im Islam, 
Islam, xiv, 1924, pp. 76 ff. 


3 L. L. Graf, Al-Shafi''s Verhandeling over de “ Wortelen " van den Fikh, Paris- 
Amsterdam, 1934, p. 73. 
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prohibition of a small quantity of one thing a stronger prohibition of a 
greater quantity (and vice versa from the permission of a greater thing, 
a more unconditioned permission of a smaller thing). Bergsträsser 
considers this description as entirely corresponding to the gal wahomer 
tule. This formulation of aš-Safi%, it is true, is rather vague, but never- 
theless clear enough for us to understand that it means an inference 
de minore ad majus or vice versa. As an example Graf (ut supra) 
quotes a sentence: Allah made untouchable the property and life 
of the Muslims and forbade any evil thought of them. Thus if evil 
thoughts themselves are forbidden, how much stronger is the prohibi- 
tion to utter them, etc. Another example from Quran 1: So he who 
has done an atom’s weight of good shall see it. And he who has done 
an atom’s weight of evil shall see it. The aphorisms give the opportunity 
to an exegesis such as: if atoms of good or evil deeds shall be seen, 
how much more will whole merits or crimes respectively be rewarded 
or punished. From another description of qiyas which consists in 
“ transferring the prescription from tlie root to the branch ” ? wherein 
by “ root” is meant a case explicitly mentioned in the sacred text, 
and by “ branch " the new case to be dealt with and not mentioned 
in the text, we can see that qiyas is, on' the whole, an inference. Its 
destination is to expand our knowledge by presenting a new truth 
through juxtaposition with an old one already established and proved 
by generally acknowledged means of cognition like common sense of 
revelation. The inference de minore ad majus or vice versa, being a 
function of the qiyas, was adopted by the Muhammedan jurisprudence 
as an adequate means of expanding legal knowledge. Its róle seems 
to be of considerable importance in legal disputations and in official 
judgments. But it has not yet been sufficiently examined and, on 
the whole, it makes the impression of a not quite simple problem. 
It is by far beyond the competence of the author, whose knowledge 
. of Islam is very limited, to venture to give a wider explanation of 
the subject. It is enough for us to state its existence and let Islamists 
trace it further if they find it worth their while. 

Now a few examples of kimpunar and qal wahomer inferences, 


1 Translation of Maulvi Muhammad Ali, The Holy Qur-án, Lahore, 1920. There 
is another example quoted by D. Santillana in his Istituzioni di diritto Musulmano 
Malichita (Roma, 1926). The example is that a judge should not judge in a state 
of anger; all the more should he refrain from judging in a state of physical or mental 
disease. But on the whole the book does not contribute much to our problem, and 
even the quoted example is dealt with in connection with another question. 

* Cf. Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des Islamischen Gesetzes nach ter Lehre der 
Schaf'ttischen Schule, Leiden-Leipzig, 1910, pp. 60 ff. : 
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which may be an illustration of our above exposition. Both types 


are quoted in translations, 
kimpunah. 

1. For those who resort to me, 
O son of Prthà, though of base 
birth women, vatéyas and füdras, 
they too go the highest way; 
how much more pious brahmans 
and devoted royal sages f 1 


D 


2. When a friend is come for 
refuge, e'en the churl will think 
on kindness done in days that are 
no more, nor wil he turn his 
face away; how much less one 
80 high ? 4 i 

3. The Yavanas are mlecchas: 
they possess their all-embracing 
Scripture. They are worshipped 
like rsts. How much more the 
Brähmanäs who are skilful in 
divine things? 9  ' 

4. Even if this master of mine 
were destitute of any virtues, 
O excellent one, he would never- 
theless be surely adored by me; 
how much more will I adore him 
who is venerable because of 
virtues, who is master of his 
senses, faithful and right, and 
devoted for ever to his parents ? 8 


gal wahomer. 
Behold, the righteous shall be 
recompensed in the earth; how 


much more the wicked and the . 


sinner ? ? 

(Moses spoke): ... the children 
of Israel have not hearkened unto 
me; how (much less) then shall 
Pharaoh hear me, who am of 
uncircumcised lips ? 3 d 

(Moses said): ... while I am 
yet alive with you this day, ye 
have been rebellious against the 
Lord; and how much more after 
my death ? 5 $ 


If a king was punished by 
Scripture and smitten because he 


insulted a king like himself, how : 
much more a commoner who 
insults a commoner ? ? i 


1 Bhagavadgita, 9, 32-3. Transl. by E. J. Thomas, Wisdom of the Hast, London, 


1931. 
3 Proverbs, xi, 31. 


3 Exodus, vi, 12. 


* Meghadüta 17, Transl. by Ch. King, Wisdom of the Hast, London, 1930. 


5 Deuteronomy, xxxii, 27. 


6 Varāhamihira’s Brhatsemhitä; cf. C. M. Whish, Über den Ursprung und das 
Alter des indischen Tierkreises (translated from the Transactions of the Lit. Soo. of 
Madras), ZDKM., 4, Bonn, 1842, pp. 302-328. 


7 See above. 


8 Ramayana, 3.3.3/4; the tránslation of the author. 
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The above examples are quoted only at random. There are in 
Indian and in Jewish literature many more examples of inferences 
de majore ad minus and vice versa.1 We have copious literature where 
Semitologists try to explain the part which these inferences played 
in the thinking of the Jews. But it is to be regretted that no one has 
ventured to give an adequate formal analysis of this striking pheno- 
.menon. Schwarz, who devotes a good deal of his above-mentioned 
book to this problem, analyses it insufficiently. His assumption 
that the gal wahomer is a reduced Aristotelian syllogism hints indeed 
‘that the desired connection between the gal wahomer and the syllogism 
of Aristotle is.not quite obvious; but nevertheless Aristotelian 
suggestions were too strong. The kimpunar, however, as'an expression 
of Indian mentality, has been overlooked by Orientalists. 

Whether the similarity of this inferential procedure between the 
Jews and the Indians was a result of mutual influence, or whether it 
was only an expression of a common human tendency to eulogize 
great things by comparing them with smaller, or to raise the value 
of small things by juxtaposing them with greater—this problem may 
be left to further historical researches. The author would pude vote 
for the latter alternative. ET 


ADDENDUM 
1 After this paper had been printed I was able to find in several 
passages of Indian commentarial literature not only a term for this 
sort of inferénce but also an attempt to define it. I hope to be per- 
mitted to contribute a short note on this matter in a Rune number 
_ of the Bulletin. 


1 For instance: Ramayana, 2.23.11/12; 4.7.3; 4.28.21/22 (ed. Gorresio) ; 
Paficatantra, 45.5 (ed. Kosegarten). In Hertel’s edition this aphorism has been 
omitted. Meghadüta, 3; eto., etc. Genesis, xlvi 8; Job, iv, 18; ix, 13-14; xvi, 
16-16; Psalms, ixxviii, 19-20. Pesigta, ed. S. Buber, Lyck, 1868, 10a; 124a; 126b; 
eto., eto. 





The Vulgar Pronunciation of Tamil 
By GORDON ۵ 


p is & common experience for the foreigner learning Tamil to 

discover to his dismay that after months of study with grammar 
and reader and munshi he is able to understand scarcely anything of 
the language spoken around him. In the villages and the fields, in 
the bazaars and on the highroads he hears a language spoken which 
he finds it hard to believe is the language of his study. The fact is 
that the language as it is spoken by the great majority of the Tamil 
people differs considerably from the language as spoken by the educated. 
And even the educated tend to reserve correctness for the written 
word and the speech of formal occasions, and lapse readily under 
more familiar circumstances into the dialect of the masses. The 
deviations of the dialect from standard pronunciation may be discussed 
under the two headings of omissions and substitutions—the dropping 
of à consonant or a syllable, and the substitution of one vowel or 
‘consonant for another. 

One of the most noticeable features of common speech is the 
dropping of the final consonant. The consonants chiefly affected are 
m, n, 1, r, and J. When m and n disappear, the vowel is nasalized. 
Thus nam sakkiliyar becomes nd sakkiliyar ; nin kàvarkaran becomes 
ná kävakkarà. The much used vendum drops d as well as m; thus 


NOTE ox PRONUNOTATION OF TRANSLITERATION 
a—as a in above; 
I—as ee in meet ; 
6—as a in made ; 
o—approximately 88 o in only ; 
k initial and kk intervocalio—as £ in king ; 
k intervocalic—as cÀ in loch ; 
k after h—as و‎ in log ; 
t initial and tt intervocalic—pure dental ; 
t intervocalio—as th in then ; 
t after n—as d in did, less voiced and slightly aspirated ; 
d—retroflex d; 
t&—retroflex t ; 
co—as ch in church ; ; - 
j—as in judge ; 
fi—palatal nasal ; 
n—retroflex nasal ; 
` Aaa ng in sing ; 
T—rougher than r; ` ] 
r—Tretroflex palatal, or guttural, r. 
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yenakkup panam véndum becomes yenakkip pana venti. In conjunction 
with an infinitive it is further reduced to n&; thus, avanatyadik- 
kavéndum becomes avaneyadikkant. 

Final 1 is not ‘pronounced, but in this case there is no nasalization. 
Thus ava} yen makal becomes ava yë maka. It is the absence of 
nasalization that distinguishes the feminine from the masculine form 
of the third person singular of the verb. In the case of verbal roots 
ending in } it is assimilated.to the consonant of the medial particle ; 
thus from the root kel, kedkirën becomes kékkuré and kédpén becomes 
képpé. 

In verbs, both weak and strong, wading’ in r, the fnal consonant is 
not pronounced before the medial particle, except in the present 
tense of weak verbs. Thus the pronunciation of parkkirén, udkarntan 
is pakkuré, udkantd. In the present tense of weak verbs w is added 
to the root, thus, sérukirén ‘is séruré.. In the verbal ter- 
minations of the second and third person plural, irka] and 
arkal, r becomes ^; and in the pronoun of the third person plural 
avarkal and similar forms, it becomes vu or oun. Thus nikal yenké 
pokirirkal becomes ninka yenké quss avarkal serntárka] becomes 
avunka (or avuka) séntanka. . 

In verbs ending in { the consonant is assimilated to the medial par- 
ticle; thus #irkiren from the verb nil is pronounced nikkiré. In the 
past tense there is substitution rather than assimilation ; thus nindren 
becomes minnê, lis dropped from the conditional suffix al; thus 
vantal becomes vania. It also disappears from the negative verbal 
participle Gmal, and the final vowel is then strengthened to ë; thus 
varämal is pronounced varamé. 

` b is even in standard pronunciation not strongly fricative ; 
in vulgar speech it is often further weakened to y; thus vittukkup 
pokirayä becomes wittukkvp poriya. The auxiliary verb vidu 
drops v and sometimes vi. Thus péttuvitian becomes pottitã and 
poyvittuvarukirén becomes poyittu varê. The negative conditional 
padikkävital becomes padikkatia. 

The verbal participle kondu, so much used as an auxiliary, is 
subjected to loss of consonants and also vowel change. The o becomes ç, 
and either n or d disappears. Thus kujittuk kondirukkirärkal becomes 
kuliccikkittirukkatka or kulicoik kinirukkänka. 

Hurried slurring, amounting sometimes to the complete extinction 
of a syllable, is especially noticeable in the case of the pronunciation 
of the medial particle of the present tense. The fate of the weak form 
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kir is as follows. It is usually reduced to r ; thus nam pokirom becomes 
nå poré. But with. verbs ending in y, û, 7, or aç it becomes ir; thus, 
seykirén becomes seyyiré, arikirôm becomes ariyirë. With verbs ending 
in ru and a few others such as sa, it becomes kur; thus avan urukirän 
becomes avê urukurd, pünai säkiratu becomes pine sükuratw or sükutu. 
>The vulgar pronunciation of the present tense of the verb vara 
needs special attention. varukirén is reduced to varuré and is generally 
further corrupted to varê. After a verbal participle it loses the initial v; ` 
thus konduvarukiren becomes kondaré, and similarly ddivarukirén 
becomes ofiyarê. It may also be noted here that in the past tense 
konduvantén becomes kondanté and édivantén becomes odiyanté; and 
in the imperative konduva and ddiva become kondä and ddiyd. 
The strong medial particle kkir in the case of verbs ending in 
| , at, y, or lis unchanged ; in other cases it is pronounced kkur; thus; 
avan pasumadu karakkirän becomes avê pasumadu karakkurd. But 
in the present tense of irukka, kkir becomes kk. So the present tense 
of irukka runs as follows :— 


8 : P. 


1. wukké trukkô 

2. 4rukke trukkinka or trukkiñka 
irukkå ; 

3. 4 ?rukkà trukkanka 
| enm or irukku 


- There are, of course, lesser degrees of deviation from standard 
pronunciation than the form here described. For example, many 
would pronounce irukkiren not trukké but irukkré. 

The pronunciation of the third person neuter singular and plural 
of the present tense needs special attention. The weak medial particle 
disappears completely; thus ddukiratu becomes ddutu. The strong ' 
medial particle drops r; thus padikkiratu becomes padikkitu, and 
parkki atu, pakkutu. The plural is formed quite irregularly as though 
kal were added to the singular; thus ódukindrana becomes ödutuka. 
and nadakkindrana becomes nadakkutuka. The third persoh neuter 
of the verbs põka and vara are pôkutu and varutu, unlike the dialect 
forms of the other parts of the tense. 

Substitution occurs in the case of both consonants: and vowels. 
Of consonantal changes the most important is that which occurs in 
the vulgar pronunciation of the medial particles of the past tense. 
In weak verbs ending in z, at, and y the medial particle nt becomes fij, 
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and y is dropped ; thus arintén becomes arifijé, adaintén becomes 
adefijé, and Grayntén becomes ärañjë. 

In weak verbs ending in | and n the combination ndr is pronounced 
nn; thus nindrén becomes ninné and tindrén becomes tinné. 

In strong verbs ending in z, az, and y the medial particle tt becomes 
cc, and y is dropped. Thus adittän becomes adiccd; adattten, adeccé ; 
and méyttén, mëttë. The third person singular neuter of the past tense 
calls for special remark. The personal suffix atu becomes 1001 or ۰ 
Thus nadantatu becomes nadanticct and parttatu, patticci. Where there 
is consonantal change in the medial particle, the suffix may be reduced 
to u or 4. Thus yerintatu becomes yeriñju and padutatu, padiccu. 
Similarly pónatu or its more literary form poyiru becomes pöccu u 
or pócci ; and ayitrü becomes dccutu or acci. 

It is interesting to note that the dialect makes a distinction between 
the third person neuter of the present and past tenses on the one hand 
and the corresponding verbal nouns on the other, although in standard . 
Tamil the forms are identical Thus kuru padukiratu becomes 
kuru padutu, but padukiratu inimai becomes paduratu imaq; atu 
pünai paritatu becomes atu püne pàtticc?, but atu pünat parttatillas 
becomes atu püne pattatille. 

One other case of consonantal change may be mentioned. r, the 
retroflex palatal r, is pronounced in some districts as a y, though the 
common dialect pronunciation is |. Thus in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, as Pope remarks in his Handbook, kõri is kôyi. Those familiar 
with the peasants of the Chingleput District will have heard uru 
pronounced uwiya or wiya. Another curious instance of the fate of r 
is afforded by the vulgar pronunciation of the compound verb yeruntiru 
as yentirt. This corrupt form of the imperative is treated as the root 
of a strong verb which is conjugated gentirikkiré, yéntiriccé, and so 
forth. : ` 

Substitution in the case of vowels is a practice of great frequency 
and variety. The following are among the commonest changes. The 
verbal termination of the second person singular ãy becomes ë; thus, 
mi yenna seykirüy becomes ni yenna seyyir&; mi yenké pokirdy, nı 
yeùkē pore. a and i sometimes become e; thus, avan becomes avé, 
and paiyan vilaiyädukirän becomes paiyd veleyädurd. The common 
pronunciation of idam is edam. The medial particle in is pronounced un ; 
thus vankinén is pronounced vankuné. Conversely u becomes + in 
certain circumstances, namely in the verbal participles where the 
consonants are changed to fj and cc, and in the fourth case in the 
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declension of nouns, most definitely in nouns ending in i, 7, at, and y. 
Thus, adittu becomes adicci; terintu, teriñji ; vilatkku, vilaikki. Some- 
times u changes to o; thus tudaikkirāīn is pronounced todekkurd, 
ularukiral becomes ojarura, and un vidu, 6 widu. ai when final becomes e 
except in monosyllables ; thus araikivén becomes areytré; adainten, 
adefijé; manttanat, manitane. illai becomes ille, and «ll for emphasis. 
In conjunction with the infinitive it is reduced to lē: thus pokavillas 
becomes pôkalë. In a medial position and in the monosyllables tai 
and vat, ai becomes a; thus taikkirén becomes takkuré and parkkatyjl 
becomes pakkayil. Strong verbs ending in y drop y before the medial 
particle ; -this constitutes a vowel-change from a diphthong to a pure 
vowel. Thus méykkirén becomes mékkiré.. It is to be noted that the 
diphthong is retained in weak verbs of this form; thus mēykiratu , 
is pronounced meyyitu. y is also dropped from the verbal participle Gy. 
Thus sikkiramay is pronounced sikkirama, and nandray becomes nalla 
as from an adjectival form nal. 6 is weakened to a in pol, and emphatic 
é is added. Thus & person splashing water over himself is said to be 
bathing like.a crow, kakka kulikkurappalé for hakkai kulikkirappol. 

The several parts-of the verb yen are subject to vowel-change 
and also to various forms of consonant change. The verbal participle 
yendru is pronounced imu or innu. Thus varavendum endru sonnan 
becomes varanuminu sonnd. Similarly the past tense yendrén becomes 
inmê and the conditional yendral, inna. The present tense yenkiren 
loses the initial vowel and is nasalized Aure ; thus varukiren enkirān 
becomes varéhkurd. 

In connection with vowel changes reference must be made to the 
effects in vulgar pronunciation of the addition of the interrogative 
suffix. One effect is, of course, to cause the retention of those con- 
sonants which when final are dropped. Another effect is to change 
the vowel sound in some of the personal terminations of the verb. 
The 2 and 6 of the first person singular and plural are changed to a. 
Thus the affirmative padikkiré becomes padikkirana when interrogative, 
and padikkir becomes padikkiramä. In the second person singular 
the dialectal ë becomes t; thus padikkire becomes padikkiriya. 

The most d'stinctive characteristics of the dialect are undoubtedly 
nasalization, the dropping of the final consonant, and the substitu- 
tion of affricates for plosives. It i& noticeable that in dramatic repre- 
sentation of the countryman it is these features of peasant speech 
that are emphasized. It is these features that distinguish the speech 
of the masses from the speech of the classes. How far, if at all, such 
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speech should be adopted is an interesting question. Merely to be 
understood there is rarely any necessity to do so, for correct pronuncia- 
tion if the language is simple ahd idiomatic is well understood by 
everybody except possibly the most backward elements among the 
“depressed communities ". Where it is not necessary it is probably 
undesirable—certainly undesirable unless it be done extremely well. 
But though the deliberate adoption of the vulgar manner of speech 
may be unnecessary and inadvisable, some modifications of standard 
pronunciation in approximation to dialect forms seem to develop 
‘naturally and unconsciously in the environment of the dialect. There 
seems to be a general agreement that this tendency should not be 
resisted if it goes no further than the adoption in moderate degree of 
the three most distinctive features of common speech. 

` Whether this manner of speech be adopted or not, to be able to 
understand it is eminently desirable; and-to this end this study 
may be of some assistance, for to know what to expect is a good 
step towards recognizing it when one hears it. The reward of such 
understanding is a truer understanding and a deeper appreciation of 
the people themselves with their shrewd wisdom and homely poetic 
imagery, qualities of the “ Dravidian ” mind that neither illiteracy 
. nor poverty can extinguish. 
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Bird-nomenclature in an East African Area 
By R. E. Moreau, East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani 


peme some years study of the birds of Tanganyika, I have, as 
opportunity served, collected the names used by the local 
people. Most information has come from Wadigo (round Tanga), 
Wabondei (inland from Tanga), Wasambaa (inland again), Wazigua 
(south of Korogwe), Wakami (North Uluguru), and Wambwera 
(Mafia Island), tribes whose languages evidently have much in common.1 
Discounting tribal variants (for example, mpanja for pasa) and leaving 
for future consideration a large number of names that await verifica- 
tion, there are about 450 different roots and descriptive names that 
I have felt to be sufficiently well-established to include in a list for 
publication (1). Allowing for the fact that differentiation of species 
cannot be so particular by the ordinary countryman as by the ornitholo- 
gist, I have names for some species, as many as seven, for a large 
percentage of the birds found in a strip of country about fifty miles 
wide and extending from near the Kenya border south to the Rufiji 
Delta. A few names extend right through our area; at the other 
extreme, however, some species change their names within the 
boundaries of a tribe, three or four times, for example, in the space 
of eighty miles; and hence there is-no doubt that a great many more 
names remain to be collected. ^ 
À certain number of native names from this area have been 
recorded by ornithologists, especially by Stuhlmann (2), and a few 
by compilers of local vocabularies, especially for Kibondei by Wood- 
ward (3); but in the former works many of the names seem to me 
to be doubtfully correct and in the latter most of the “ meanings" . 
are no more specific than “ a kind.of bird ". For the present purpose 
I have used only names about which I am reasonably satisfied on 
my own information. 
In collecting the names I have tried to ascertain from my informants 
whether the component roots conveyed any meaning to them. Since 
I know no tribal language, Kishwahili, which all the people concerned 


1 The origin of cach bird-name quoted subsequently is indicated by initials, D., B., 
S., Z., K., W., respectively, by Sw. (for Swahili) where the namo is also used in Zanzibar, 
and by Dam. (for Dar es Salaam) where the name is used in that coastal locality of 
Tenganyika but not apparently in Zanzibar. 
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know well, has been the medium of interpretation; and notwith- 
standing this limitation I have been able to get for 29 per cent of the 
names interpretations that in the light of a field knowledge of the 
birds can easily be recognized as conveying an appropriate allusion. 
To this 29 per cent must be added about another 15 per cent, names 
that, to anyone familiar with the birds, are clearly onomatopeic, 
often extremely good of their kind; some of these are not merely 
imitative jingles but can be resolved into some phrase in the local 
language. Altogether then, about 45 per cent of the recorded names 
are what might be called “intelligible”. An African Professor Skeat 
could much increase the percentage, but it must be emphasized that 
for the best results he would have to be no less ornithologist than 
philologist. 

Meanwhile, the body of data at present available seems capable 
of yielding critica? information about the nature of the local Africans’ 
perception of a class of natural objects :. a class that differs from 
the mammals and reptiles in being much more numerous; from the 
insects in being individually big enough for differences to be more 
readily appreciated ; and from the plants in not as a rule demanding 
names on account of ngoma (ceremonial) and dawa (medicinal and 
magical) uses. As will be shown below, the “intelligible” African 
bird-names can be divided, according to the inspiration of the name, 
into a number of groups, to which 99 per cent of them are allocatable 
without difficulty. And it may be instructive to compare the relative 
size of these groups with the results obtained by analysing a European 
vocabulary of bird-names in the same way. For this purpose Newton’s 
Dictionary of Birds (4) provides most suitable material. Like my 
African list, it does not purport to be complete, but it indicates which 
in the author's opinion are only “ book names ”, fabricated by some 
scholar and therefore useless for our purpose, and it gives such deriva- 
tions as Newton was satisfied were acceptable. In order then that the 
comparison with the African list may be as fair as possible I have 
used from Newton’s book only those names which seem really to have 
been rooted in the soil of English-speaking Great Britain (or the sea). 
The total of names so obtained is about 450, which is closely com- 
parable with the African total, though the proportion of names that 
are “ intelligible ” is as high as 65 per cent. 

In all the tribes the “ old men ” (wazee) are credited by the people 
themselves with knowing more names than the younger generation, 
but thete is nevertheless evidence that some names are of recent 
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formation. < A Zigua name for a small owl is kakungwi mbadule, the 
first word being a generic term for a small owl and the second a local 
transliteration of “ padre”. One of the Red Bishop-birds (Euplectes) 
has a very prominent black “ waistcoat”, which is said by the 
Wasambaa to have led to their naming it kikot? after the European 
garment. f ; 

_ In general, and allowing for the more extensive avifauna he has 
to deal with, I should say that the African countryman was as dis- 
criminative in his recognition of birds as his English opposite number, 
but the African waterman less so. The nomenclature of African sea 
and.shore birds seems very muddled, and to some extent this applies 
alsó to freshwater birds. The root vuvi Sw., meaning “ fisherman ”, 
is apt to be applied to a range of fish-eating birds from the big king- 
fishers (Ceryle and Megaceryle), the cormorant (Phalacrocorax) and 
darter (Anhinga) to the herons (Ardeida). A few very general names 
are used in the African languages in a way corresponding closely to 
English usage; e.g. -panga in all tribes serves for “ hawk”, and 
kuya Z., ntaa B., for one of the sparrowy out-of-plumage weaver-birds, 
whether bishop (Euplectes), dioch (Quelea), or whydah (Coliuspasser), 
that gather in immense flocks after the breeding season. Other general 
names have & good natural basis, but they cut across ornithological 
nomenclature in a way troublesome to the lexicographer. For example, 
chamwewe K. denotes a white-bellied chicken-snatching raptorial 
bird of whatever genus, -torondo B., S., Z., K., any species of 
small weaver-bird with much red in the plumage, e.g. firo-finch 
(Lagonosticta). ۱ 

At the same time it is unusual for any bird-name to appear in the 
African list in a number of different combinations (as, for example, 
“finch”? and "chat" do in English) The two main exceptions 
Ihave met with are shorwe or shore Sw., originally a bulbul (Pycnonotus), 
which reappears in such combination as shore jangwa W. (“ creek-side 
shore ’’) for other members of its family, and also for the very different 
town sparrow (Passer griseus) as shore uwanda Dsm., the “ backyard 
shore". The word jogoo (‘ domestic cock ") occurs in its diminutive 
form in the names of several very different birds: ' of Smithornis, 
whose cry can be mistaken. for a distant cock-crow; of the hoopoe 

(Upupa), whose crest recalls the cock’s éomb; and of a coucal 
(Centropus), because that bird not infrequently starts calling at night 
when stimulated by a wakeful village cock. Another case is more 
surprising: bata, everywhere meaning a duck, but in the tribal 
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languages primarily a domesticated duck, appears in combination 
not only for goose but also for turkey, bata mzinga Sw. (the “ cannon 
bata", presumably because of its explosive noises), and for the 
Vitae Fish-eagle, Gypohieraz, bata mchikichi Sw. (the “ palm duck 2 
from its fondness for oil-palm fruit). 

_ Sometimes I have had the same name given me for two unrelated 
birds, but on inquiry it has proved to be an epithet inspired by some 
characteristic that they share. For example, a paradise flycatcher 
(Tchitrea) and a whydah (Colius passer) are both quite appropriately 
denoted by the name chemirunda B., “ him with the tail" (Compare 
the English “ blackcap ", quoted by Newton for warbler, tit, and 
gull.) A more unusual instance is “ cool-porridge ”, applied to the 
broadbill (Smithornis), mposauji Z., and also to the flappet-lark 
(Mirafra), Kihosoungula K., because they both make a burring noise, 
the former vocally and the latter with its wings. 

As regards the actual formation of the African bird-names, a very 
common usage is to prefix the diminutive ki-, chi, ka-: sometimes 
to a verb root, e.g. kibikula K. (kubtkula = ‘to wag”); often to 
a substantive, e.g. kichunju Dsm. (chunju = ' crest"); or to an 
onomatope, e.g. kanghagha S. More infrequently, and then as a rule 
interchangeably with the diminutive prefix, the prefix m- of the “ living 
thing" class is used, but substantives of whatever class may retain 
their prefix, as in luhoya K. ("axe"). A prefix is, however, often 
absent in names where one would seem appropriate, e.g. komandugu S. 
(koma = “ kill ”, ndugu = “ relative ”). The Wabondei and Wasambaa 
jen prefix to their names Hs or s(h)e-, what Woodward calls 

‘a kind of relative expressive ", as in chemidanda B., sheluchungi 8. 
And here I would note that it seems to me pedantic to translate these 
names as "the cunning one” or “the crested one”: the African 
has named his birds light-heartedly and colloquially, and the spirit 
is much better conveyed by such renderings as “ the impostor fellow ” 
(the bird is a great natural mimic) and “ the crested chap "', or perhaps 
best of all, illiterately, as “ him with the crest ۰ 

The eleven groups into which the African and the English names 
can easily and naturally be divided according to their inspiration 
are listed below, with examples. Only the first five are numerically 
important, providing 9 per cent and upwards of either total, but the 
others are of interest. 

. Group 1. Motion. African examples: kidusa warumba K. (lit. 
“ startle the hunters") for a dove, Aplopelia, that suddenly darts 
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up from the forest floor; msenga S. (“ the slasher ") for the sparrow- 
hawk;  kinyamhuwi K. (“the hoverer") for Elanus, the black- 
shouldered kite, and more abstrusely for the same bird, kisoka B. 
(f the slacker ", presumably because it hangs about in the same spot 
in the air). 

English examples: windhover, roller. 

Group 2. Colour and pattern. African examples: Kttambi'S. 
(1. garment ”—a red one worn only by initiates) for a red bishop- 
bird (Euplectes); shekizeru S. ( the ashy chap ") fora grey harrier- 
‘hawk (Gymnogenys); and gongolafuno K. (“ duiker-back”’) for a 
shrike (Antichromus), that is the same colour as the antelope. 

English examples: goldfinch, whitethroat. 

Group 3. Onomatapeia. This is divisible in three :— 

A. Names, apparently meaningless, that reproduce a noise. 
African examples may be with or without a prefix, e.g. bwabwabwa K. 
(Sigmodus), and kimbuwu S. (Smithornis). Sometimes different noises 
made by the same bird provide two names for it, e.g. na’iwa B.S. 
and kubwilu Z.K.S. for an oriole (Oriolus). | 

English examples : curlew, peewit. 

. - B. . Names that reproduce a noise but by means of interpretable 
words. African examples: sayeikia S. ( famine will come ") for a 
bronze cuckoo (Lampromorpha klaasi); mgechechangu K. (“ give me 
my cooking-pot ") for another cuckoo (Cuculus clamosus); mhokeuta Z. 
) draw the bow ") for a barbet (Trachyphonus). An especially good 
example is afforded by a francolin (F. sephæna) called in Kibondei 
by the apparently meaningless onomatope AiWweltkwechi, but in 
Kikami by the equally imitative ngihkilajako, which means “ warthog 
your tail |”, an elliptical insult after the style of the Arabic Ummuk. 

English examples (rare): wet-my-lips (quail). i 

C. Names suggested by a noise made by the bird. African; 
examples : nkong'ota B., S., Sw., “ knocker,” any woodpecker (Picidæ) ;^ 
kimpululu zeze K., the button quail (Turnis), distinguished from 
kimpululu, the quail (Coturnix) by adding the name of a musical 
instrument, the note of which resembles the button-quail’s ; ` ngomam- 
shindo Z. (“drum roll") for a weaver (Quelea) associating in huge 
whirring flocks. Best of all this class is perhaps chemalango B. for a 
bird of the thrush family (Cossypha), which delivers a fine song with 
notable empressement; malango means “ the instructions given to 
boys and girls at the initiation ceremony 9 i 


; 
i 
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English examples : reeler (grasshopper-warbler), saw-sharpener 
(great tit). 

Group 4. Food-habits. African examples: ^ kumbakima 8. 
( smite-monkey ”), the great hawk-eagle Spizaëtus ; Kadima mbuzi ۰ 
(* goatherd "), the yellow wagtail (Budytes), which in Africa follows 
the flocks as in Europe; shestafu S. (‘the chap for driver ants”), 
Neocossyphus. 

English examples: pickmire (black-headed gull) ; moth-hawk 
(night-jar). 

Group 5. Habitat. African examples:  kambalazi Z. (‘little 
chap in the pigeon-peas ”), a flycatcher (Bradornis) who likes this 
perch ; kishundi mabuwa S. (“ kishundi of the maize-stalks "), a shrike 
(Tchagra); balamzila K. (“ sit in the road ”), a bunting (Emberiza). 

English examples: moorhen, tree-creeper. 

Group 6. Shape and size. African examples: gongofutu Z. 
(“ back-swelling "), the puff-back shrike, Dryoscopus; 0 zimba 
B., S., Sw., K. (“big mtongo’’) for Spermestes fringilloides, a larger 
edition of thé tiny weaver Spermestes nigriceps (miongo) ; mbilili (“ long- 
haired ") for the long-crested hawk-eagle, Lophaëtus. 

English examples: awl-bird (avocet), tuftie (duck). 

Group 7! Nesting habits. African examples : suwagulamilanzi K. 
(“strip reeds”), a swamp weaver (Amblyospiza); chimbamchanga S. 
(“ dig sand ”), a bee-eater (Melittophagus), that excavates its nest-hole. 

English examples: hewhole (woodpecker), pudding-poke (long- 
tailed tit). 

` Group 8. Season and weather. Only three African examples : 
semchocho B. ( deluge chap ”), a cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) thought 
to be especially vociferous in very heavy rain’; langavura K (“ rain- 
caller”), another cuckoo (Clamator); and langazua K. (“ suncaller), 
a bee-eater (Merops). All three are birds that are present, or at least 
obvious, only seasonally. 

English examples: stormcock (missel thrush), rainbird (wood- 
pecker). 

Group 9. Personal attributes. African examples: kinuka B. 
(little stinker), a wood-hoopoe (Rhinopomastus) with a foul smell ; 
lubozi (“ fool”), a shrike (Nicator), this for the excellent reason that 


1 Woodward (3) gives fula cholo “ plenty of rain ?” : modern Wabondei agree that 
the expression now in use is fua (i.e. mvua) mchocho, the latter word indicating heavy 
unremitting rain. 
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‘when its- nest is approached | it puts «up an "injury-feigning ” 
performance like a mad thing. ko 

English examples: loon (grebe), dotterel. : 

Group 10. Superstition. In Africa we have on the one sida 
meanamulungu B., S. (“ son of God”), a shrike (Sigmodus), which is 
not to be molested. by the Wasambaa or Wabondei, though known 
elsewhere by a mere onomatope bwabwabwa ; and mkaribisha mgeni 
Tan. (“ welcomer of the stranger ") for the cheerfully whistling puff- 
back shrike (Dryoscopus), whose call is good luck. On the other side 
are the owls and nightjars. The former among a variety of names. 
have only one falling into this group, but it is one of peculiarly grim 
significance. Babewatoto W. or babulawatoto might seem to refer to 
a benevolent “ head of a household” or “ father of children ",. but 
since the bird's passing overhead is believed to strike & child with 
blindness and to loosen his joints, it seems that here is an example 
of the bestowal of an honorific title on an object that is feared.! 


The nightjars (Caprimulgus), as elsewhere in the world, are no less 
baleful than the owls, and two of their names convey a most satisfactory 
degree of horror : mkatasanda Sw. (“ the shroud-cutter ") and wpapasa 
B. (“the groper in the dark”). | 
, "Perhaps because it is very rarely seen although its loud voice is 
often heard by night as well as by day, one of the local cuckoos 
(Cercococcyx) has a name, sekikoko S., also borne by an evil spirit 
(sheitani) especially troublesome to women. 

English examples: deviling (swift), puckeridge (nightjar). 

Group 11. Personal names. The only African example is bwana 
Hassan? (house-sparrow). ; 

English examples, which are numerous, include robin, tomtit. 


. The percentage distribution (to the nearest -5 per cent) of the 
“ intelligible ” African names between the groups is compared 
with that of the English in the following table :— : 


1 Yet babewatoto B. is also one of the names &pplied to the lively and conspicuous 
weaver Vidua, & polygamous bird the full-plumaged male of which is always accom- 
panied by a number of females and immatures in sparrowy plumage. Here babewatoto 
certainly has no sinister connotation and must be tranalated “ head of the household ". 
Since the above was written I have seen the new Swahili dictionary (5), in which 
“ babu” is given as the name of the disease (convulsions) caused by the babewaioto 
bird. Since “ babu " appears not to bo used for any other type of convulsions, I suspect: 
that it may be a back-formation. ` " a 


\ 
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Group. African. ` English. 
° % % 
1. Motion ` : ka ay un 6-5 9 
2. Colour and pattern š - 9-5 17 
3. Onomatopoeia— 
A 30 9 
B 4 44 5 16-5 
B al s 
4. Food habits 10 15 
5. Habitat š 7 19-5 
6. Shape and size . 8:5 7-5 
7. Nest ; 4 3 
8. Season and weather 1:5 3-5 
9. Personal attributes 4 1:5 
10. Superstition 2۰5 2 
,11. Personal names . ' 5 5 
Unallocated 2 -5 


The outstanding difference between the two lists is that nearly 
half of the African names have been formed by onomatopwia, compared 
with less than one-sixth of the English. It is easier to detect onomatopes 
of types A and B than the names of any other inspiration, and hence 
it is probable that names now classed as non-intelligible will, when 
finally interpreted, yield, a proportion of onomatopes smaller than 
44 per cent. Even allowing for this, the difference between the African 
and the English proportion of onomatopes is certainly a real one ! ; 
it is probably related to the African's high sensitivity to rhythm, with 
which onomatopoia is so largely concerned. As a corollary of the 
African preoccupation with sounds we find the inspirations of colour, 
food-habits, and habitat all apparently of less importance to the 
African than to the English nomenclator. These differences aside, 
the local African naming of birds repeatedly shows a close parallelism 
with the English ; and in general it is appropriate and ingenious. 


SuMMARY 


African bird-names have been collected in North-East Tanganyika 
Territory to a total of about 450 different verified roots. For nearly 


1 On the present figures, 44 per cent against 16-5 per cent, it would appear that 
the difference is, in the technical statistical sense, highly significant, for the possibility 
of these figures being due to the chances of sampling is less than 1 in 100. If further 
investigation brought the proportion of “ intelligible ” African names up to the 
same percentage (65 per cent) as in the English list and the additional interpretations 
included no onomatopes at all of types A and B, the proportion of onomatopes in 
the African list would be reduced to 34 per cent, but would still be “ significantly " 
higher than in the English. à 
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half of them the derivation or inspiration has been ascertained and 
related to characters of the species. The modes of name-formation 
are outlined. | 

Subdivided by nature of inspiration, e.g. shape, onomatopoia, 
habitat, food-habits, the names, of which many instances are given, 
fall into eleven groups. The onomatopæic, with 44 per cent of the 
total, is by far the largest. A comparable list of English (non-literary) 
bird-names gives, on being similarly analysed, a significantly smaller 
proportion of onomatopæic names but a greater proportion of names 
relating to colour, habitat, and food-habits. These differences apart 
the African nomenclature repeatedly shows a close parallelism with 
English and in general is appropriate and ingenious. 
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a horse. These hints are enough. This second edition 
misprints of the first and a few more. 


4, Anyone who has seen a dhow must have won 
voyage in one is like ; this book will tell him. The grea 
the story of a trip from Aden along the coast of Arabia 
to Zanzibar and a hundred miles beyond, and back 
will help a historian to realize what travel in the Middle 
The ship was of 130 tons, barely 100 feet long, with a 
of 29 feet, yet the skipper reckoned that she could carry 250 passengers. 
No one needed or could take exercise ; indeed Mr. Villiers’ attempts 
to walk about suggested to the Arabs that he did not like the ship. 
On this trip the ship was out of sight of land only on the run from 
the coast of Arabia to Cape Gardafui, and this was cut as short as 
possible; the rest of the way she hugged the shore. In the Persian 
Gulf the skipper knew every inch of the sea-bottom and amazed his 
passenger by the skill with which he threaded his way between reefs 
and sandbanks. Seafaring is skilful but happy-go-lucky; the Arabs 
do not like the sails to be too strong, so that in a squall they tear and 
the ship does not capsize. In addition to the cargo all the ship’s 
company traded on their own account, while passengers and crew 
smuggled. The Italian authorities tried to check the passenger list - 
but certain travellers slipped «overboard before the port officer could 
come aboard and never existed in the eye of the law. So much of the 
smuggling is done on credit that the profit is negligible. The skipper 
did not smuggle himself, but got others to do it for him, and was had 
because they produced no money for him. If a childless woman can 

jump over the keel of a ship while it is building, she will get a child. 
The skipper takes good care that this shall not happen, for if she gets 
a child the skipper will die, as the djinn demand a life for a life. It is 
worthy of note that many of the names of types of craft are not 
Arabic. Baggala is Mahratta, bteil is Portuguese, and jalboot 18 English. 
Boom is a mystery ; in desperation one would derive it from bumboat. 
Bellum is used for & sea-going craft, though it also means a canoe. 
Zarook is a variant of the classical zawrak. Dhow itself is a puzzle. 
The author must be wrong when he says that a ship was named Dhow ; 
this is the word daw’, meaning light. It is a pity that he did not collect 
all the names for the various parts of the ship, for that would have 
been a welcome addition to the lexicography of modern Arabic. What 
he has to say of the conditions under which the pearl-divers work 
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El REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


1. La PHÉNIOIE ET L'ASIE OCCIDENTALE. Par RAYMOND WEILL. 


‘pp. 204. Paris: Armand Colin, 1939. 
2. THE QUARTERLY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES IN 
PALESTINE. Vol. X, no. 1. London, 1940. ` 


1. The impression which we receive from reading La Phénicie is 
one of some disappointment. It is perhaps still too early to write a 
history of the Phoenicians. They have left us very little information 
about themselves in their own tongue, and excavators have not 
explored any of their chief metropolitan centres except Byblos. Yet 
their importance in the Mediterranean at a time when the history of 
Palestine, Greece, and Rome was in the making can be easily read 
between the lines of history. M. Weill has consequently been obliged 
to recount far more of the history of the surrounding countries of 
the ancient world than that of Phoenicia itself. In this way his little 
book is useful, though not very original. Certain chapters are 
particularly well done and interesting, such as that dealing with the 
origin of the alphabet, the Phoenicians’ greatest contribution to the 
progress of the world. Others, however, seem less carefully written 
and are illbalanced in length, being detailed when details are not 
required, and sketchy when more could usefully be said. M. Weill 
has in fact not always made all the use which he might well have 
done of such material as exists. 


2. This number consists mainly of an account by L. W. Hamilton 
of sondages which he conducted in 1937-8 at five points along the 
north citadel wall of Jerusalem between Herod's Gate and the Damascus 
Gate. This wall is in great part of Islamic date, but the sight of two 
or three courses of huge and exceptionally finely drafted blocks of 
masonry at the base of the flanking towers of the Damascus Gate 
had long invited attention. Hamilton has shown that this fine masonry 
belongs, as had been thought, to the city-wall built by Herod. The 
Stones are not, however, in their original position in the Herodian 
Wall, but have been re-employed in a reconstruction made by the 
builders of Aelia, the Roman Jerusalem, in the second or third century 
A.D. Hamilton did in fact find a small portion of the original Herodian 


Wall still in stu beneath the same gate. 
N 66d 
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At another point an ancient aqueduct and a gravestone, recently 
published, commemorating a Roman centurion named Tiberius 
Claudius Fatalis, were discovered. 

It is hardly necessary to say that contributions of this sort to our 
knowledge of the topography of ancient Jerusalem are of the first 
importance. 

J. Ory also describes a tomb of Late Bronze Age II found intact 
at Tell Jerishe, near Jaffa. ۲ 

R. D. BARNETT. 


HEBREW CHRONOLOGY, SCIENTIFICALLY ESTABLISHED. By ADAM 
RUTHERFORD. pp. 288. London, 1939. Bs.  " 


_ The author gradually works backwards from indisputable dates to 
earlier times. He starts from the end of the sixth pre-Christian century, 
linking it up with the termination of Biblical chronology at the 
beginning of that century. From the chronologies of the Assyrian 
Eponym Canon and of Berosus, the stele of Nabonidus, the Nabopo- 
lassar Chronicle, the contract-tablets, Ptolemy's Canon and his Almagest 
and astronomical points, he ascertains the dates of the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian kings. Since the dates of the kings of 
Judah are synchronized in the Bible with dates of those kings, the 
dates of the Bible are thereby established. 

The author's date for the fall of Jerusalem is 585 s.c. This is the 
only year between 588 and 584 whioh has'not been given by the various 
authorities. The author ascribes this to two sources of error, that 
(1) they accept Ptolemy’s Canon in regard to those periods which are 
_ not astronomically fixed, and (2) do not take into account the Jewish 

reckoning of the years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign as distinct from the 
Babylonian practice. 

. In discussing the periods of the Monarchy and of the Judges, 
the author ascertains 1453 to be the year when the Israelites entered 
Palestine, and checks his result by applying the test of the Shemittah ' 

and Yobel cycles. The date of the Exodus is therefore 1493. This is 
about a century earlier than that given by those historians who 
assign the Exodus to the time of Amenhotep III (1411-1375); it is 
almost two centuries earlier than the date of Jewish tradition (1312), 
and nearly three centuries earlier than the date now preferred by the 
greater number of historians of the Critical School, who favour the 
time of Merneptah (1225-1215). 


۱ 
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After working his way further back to the oldest Biblical times, 
he gives a detailed chronology, comprising about four-fifths of the 
volume. Here the years from 1454 s.c. (entry into Palestine) to 73 
(end of the Roman War), are presented on a scale of 4-inch per year, 
each year subdivided into quarters. The table gives in parallel columns 
the rulers of Israel, and/or Judah, and their years of rulership, the 
years from the Exodus, the years of the Shemittah and Yobel cycles, 
foreign rulerships over Israel and/or Judah, the years of the kings of 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, of Macedonian, Hellenistic, and 
Roman rulers, the years of the Olympiads, of A.U.C., the Seleucid 
era, finally the years of John the Baptist, Jesus, and the last events 
of the Jewish state. 

This is a very interesting book. 

S. BIRNBAUM. 


1. THE FOREIGN VOCABULARY OF THE QUR'AN. By ARTHUR JEFFERY. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, no. Ixxix), pp. xv + 311. Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1938. Rs. 12. 

2. AL-IKLĪL (AL-JUZ AL-THÀMIN). Edited by N. A. Faris. (Princeton 
Oriental Texts, Vol. VII), pp. xvi + 249, facsim. 1. Princeton : 
Princeton University Press, 1940. $5. I 

3. ARABICA AND Isnamica. By U. WAYRIFFE. 2nd edition. pp. xxii + 
416. London: Luzac and Co., 1940. 15s. 


4. Sons or §SINDBAD. By ALAN ViLLIERS. pp. 346, 50 illustrations. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1940. 21s. 


1. Fifty-six languages or dialects are quoted in the index to this 
book; the present reviewer cannot do justice to such a range of 
learning. An introduction of 40 pages describes the work of the Arab 
grammarians on this subject, and the rest of the book is taken up with 
discussions of the words. There is very little that can be added to 
the discussion. Theodore Abū Kurra uses al-rujz ul-ati for the “ wrath 
to come ” (p. 139), and the suggestion has been made that the root 
tb‘ “ to seal” comes from Egyptian (OLZ., 1938, col. 149), but perhaps 
that appeared too late to be included. There are two marks of a loan- 
word in Arabic; it denotes an idea or thing foreign to the Arabs, and 
it stands alone, unrelated to any root of the language, though it may 
develop a semantic “ scatter ” of its own. Professor Jeffery accepts 
the first mark, but makes “ Arab " mean “ bedouin Arab”; a limita- 
tion which is questionable. In early times there were towns on the 
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fringes of the peninsula, and it is probable that at the same date there 
were towns in Nejd as there are to-day. Thus rakk, “ parchment,” 
comes from a root meaning “ to be thin ", which occurs both in Arabic 
and Ethiopic. This word does occur in the Ethiopic version of the 
New Testament, but there i8 no evidence to show that it was in the 
original translation; it may be a later improvement. It is quite as 
likely that this use of the word grew up in Arabia. Habl, “ rope,” 
is said to be borrowed from the Akkadian Abl. If a loan-word, why 
not from the Akkadian eblu? The bedouin must have had ropes to 
tie their baggage on to their animals and to pull up water from wells. 
It is not a word that one would expect to be borrowed ; the form is 
the normal correspondent to eblu, and, if it must be equated with 
Bb, it is not uncommon to find Akkadian 4 corresponding to Arabic h. 
Sawm, “ fasting," is said to be à loan-word. It is hard to believe that 
fasting was unknown in pagan Arabia, though there seems to be no 
direct evidence. A woman resolved to keep silence during the 
pilgrimage, but Abū Bakr told her that this was a custom of the 
Ignorance. This, with oaths to abstain from wine, suggests that 
other forms of abstinence were known. The problems are difficult 
when the words come from another Semitic language. It is easy to 
accept bashshara, “to announce good news," because the Ethiopic 
word violates the laws of sound-change. But most of the words 
containing s or sh, which the author calls foreign, follow these laws. 
Salam, “ peace," is said to be the Hebrew shalém. It is true that the 
Arabs made some words quite at home in their language by giving 
them correct Arabic forms; but the root slm is genuine Arabic, the 
form salam is also good Arabic, and it may have meant to Muhammad 
“well-being”. Other derivatives from the same root mean “ peace”. 
One is prepared to admit that the use of the word may have been 
influenced by the older religions; but there is no reason for calling 
salam a loan-word. At first sight it seems ridiculous to call ‘abd, 
“servant,” a loan-word; but Professor Jeffery makes out a good 
case for its foreign origin. It is agreed that hanif, “a follower of the 
religion of Abraham,” is the Syriac hanpa, “ a pagan”; but how did 
it come to have a good sense? The explanation may be that certain 
people, who protested by their lives against the current idolatry, were 
called by this name, for polytheism can be intolerant. Muhammad 
regarded them as following the religion of Abraham and kept the 
popular name for them, thus giving it a good sense. In one place 
the professor has misquoted his authority. He says that r is regularly 
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rendered by the Arabic letter ‘ain. What Hess says is that in several 
words r has caused ‘ain to be introduced. Hizb, “ party " or ‘ sect”, 
is said to be the Ethiopic hezb. Before looking for a foreign origin, 
the possibility of its connection with the Arabic verb tahashshaba 
and the noun hawshab ought to be considered. Khatma, “ tent,” 
is said to be the Ethiopic khaymat, which, in its turn, comes from 
some unknown source. The only reason for making the Ethiopic 
‘the earlier form is that'less is known about African influences on that 
language. 

It has seemed better to devote most of this review to criticism. 
The book is thorough, is a complete summary of all. that has been 
written on the subject, and is suggestive. As far as I can judge there 
are very few misprints. 


2. Let us say at once that both in appearance and in text this 
edition of the eighth part of the Iklil is an improvement on that edited 
by Pére Anastase. Mr. Faris claims that his is a scientific edition ; 
but he is not consistent in quoting the variants of his predecessor’s 
MSS., and, as far as one can judge, he adopts many of his emendations 
without acknowledgment. On p. 19 he allows an obvious blunder 
“statue” to remain in the text, though in the English edition 
(published in 1938) he gave the correct translation “door”. He has 
used the South Arabian inscriptions to correct a few personal names, but 
has not used them for the geography. Thus he writes “ Mt. Thanin ", 
following al-Bakri, but the inscriptions show that it should be 
Thanain or Thunain. He claims to have identifed place-names. 
This only means that he has given references to the geographies and 
geographical dictionaries in which they are mentioned. He has made 
no attempt to place them on the map. There is no map worthy the 
name. He has used Shams al-Ulüm, but has not profited from it 
as he might. On p. 51 the word ma‘akim occurs ; he translates it in 
the English version by ''courtyards", and gives no reference to. 
Shams al-‘Uliim, which gives the meaning “ thresholds". He alters 
his text to please himself. A line of poetry on p. 19 preserves the 
South Arabian k as the inflection of the first person singular of the 
perfect of the verb; in this text it is replaced by the ¢ of classical 
Arabic.. He gives references for some of the poems and verses quoted, 
but not for others; those of al-A‘sha are always referred to his diwan, 
but it should have been noted that verses ascribed to Imru' al-Kais 
and al-Buhturi are not to be found in their respective diwans. A verse 
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of al-Murakkish the younger could have been found easily in the 
Mufaddaliyát. The poetry is often corrupt; Mr. Faris prints verses 
which do not scan, e.g. p. 36, L. 1, and 204 pen. A poet Shabib b. 
al-Nu‘man b. Bishr is identified with Shabib b. Zaid b. al-Nu‘man 
b. Bashir. Mention is made of linguistic notes. There are very few 
of these ; in a text of this kind one expects an index of words peculiar 
to Southern Arabia. This text throws no fresh light on the language 

of the inscriptions. | 

The Iklil ends on p. 175; the rest of the book is a collection of 
poems taken for the most part from the Kitab al-Tijan. These have 
already been printed, so it was a waste of paper to reproduce them. 
It would be interesting to study the connection between the Iklil 
and the Kitab al-Tijän. Some poems occur in both books in connection 
with al-Harith b. Madad, but the stories in which they are embedded 
are different. The index is badly arranged; ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab is entered under al-Khattab. The printing is not first-class ; 
the habit of putting hamza after its “ bearer ” is irritating. There 
are a few misprints which have not been corrected in the errata. 

The book ends with stories of buried treasure, with one or two 
exceptions, dull. The author does not share all the popular beliefs 
about spirits; he knowsdhat it is bad air which puts out the lights 
of treasure seekers, not djinn. Medicinal baths also were thought to 
owe their efficacy to djinn. 


3. The first edition of this book called forth a crop of lively reviews. 
The reader will find the cream of them in the preface and in a pamphlet 
inserted in this edition. As no essential changes have been made, there 
is no reason to repeat criticisms; so this review will be limited to | 
the first chapter, which states that Arabic is so complicated that it 
cannot be learnt. Mr. Wayriffe refers to what Mark Twain said about 
German, which suggests that he too is writing with his tongue in his 
cheek. It would seem that he does not know or has forgotten the 
dictum that, if the Romans had had to learn their own irregular 
verbs, they would never have found time to conquer the world. It 
' would be easy to write as devastating a criticism of English as 
Mr. Wayriffe has done of Arabic. Here are some suggestions. If you 
wind up a watch it goes; if you wind up a business it stops. To a 
farmer a hog often, perhaps usually, means a sheep. What is a poor 
foreigner to make of the verb “ break " ? Measles broke out; school 
broke up; the car broke down; burglars broke in; he broke in 


f 
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. A pity! Would that there were a suitable occasion, that (the foe) 


should see a man better than himself | 


. A pity! Would that Isfandiyar existed now, that I might spare 


neither his throne, nor his kingdom, nor his country. 


. A pity! Would that Afräsiyäb were there, that I might answer 


(his challenge) with my sword. 


. A pity! Would that Giv lived nowadays, that I might appear to 


him like a male dw. 


. A pity! Would that Zàl were alive now, that he might see what 


a struggle is like. 


. A pity! Would that the hero Sohräb were now in existence! 


He would not be striking with his sword in his hand. 


. A pity that (on the battlefield) I am tied to females, that I encounter 


but effeminates and cowards. 


. A pity, that there is no longer a price for a man, for a hero breaking 


through the enemy line, for a male lion. 


. Neither Rustam nor Bijan are my opponents, a female wanted (?) 


to command me. 


. I wish there were a great fight that I might encounter the foe 


face to face. i 


. They would know that a Man has been born of a mother; every 


one would hear news of his talents (ärdäm).1 


. * A hero eats (his) bread in a manly way.” This word was said 


by the best of the braves (or “ by one of the braves ”). 


. How can one eat bread without labour; every piece of bread is 


in a dragon’s mouth. 


. Go and annihilate the dragon, snatch that bread from his mouth. 
. O God, sharpen my sword that it should smite the foe seeking 


my life. 


. Exalt my sire š through my hand, let my sire ۶ run at the envious 


(enemy). Let not the foe spit into my face, but rather at my 
dead body. 


. Let thirty thousand men be my enemies, and each one of them 


be Rustam-like. 


. When I make up my mind to take the field, let them come and 


let me fight them alone. 


. Let me smite them all with the sword so that they should forget 


their designs and their attack. 


. Are the braves annoyed by death? Shall I keep (this) bag of 


ungnawed bones ? 


. Nobody says to the one devoid of energy: “This is a Man" ; 


better is death for a liar lacking ardour. 


. Do not associate me with cowards, who, in the eyes of a Man, are 


less than females. 


1 Instead of ár-dámindün “ from tho mouth of a man P”, it is tempting to rend : 


ärdäm-indan. 


۶ Reading: jadd. Otherwise jidd would mean “ my endeavour ”. 


ç 
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/ 54. Longihon my. sword that I reach the enemy and scatter before 
me his array and his right flank. 
55. Even for an Isfandiyär I shall maké the field too narrow; no 
`; lion or panther will stand my blows. | 
56. O Lord, show me Thy friendliness and, though the foe be a Rustam, ' 
I will smash him. 
57. O God, accept my prayer for my needs, my supplication at Thy : 
gate, and my appeal to Thee, . 
^ D8. Through the merits of my Prophet who is tho Miracle of Speech, (?) 
and of ‘Ali, who is the Perfect Imam. 
59. (They f) did not turn away their faces, but on this path made 
sacrifice of their beings 
60. Pray, let me, work ees ‘in (the) ranks (of the foe), for only by 
the sword can the foe be abashed. 


= 


I dedicate this article to Seyyid Hasan Taqizadeh i in recollection / 
of the sunny days of Tabriz. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Sept., 1941. 


| ADDITION 


E. p. 1007a. The question of the une used by Shah Isma‘il ıs 
not identical with that of his “ race " or “ nationality ". His ancestry 
was mixed: one of his RM was a Greek princess of > 
Trebizond. Hinz, Aufstieg, 74, comes to the conclusion that the : 
blood in his veins was chiefly ' non-Turkish. Already his son Shah 
Tahmasp began to get rid of his Turcoman praetorians. : 
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in his preface, some articles have escaped. his notice, it is but another 
proof of the difficulties just reforred to. 

The following suggestions are only a layman's mite for a future 
appendix to this useful handbook. 

P. 17. Add: A. A. Bikov, Klad serebr. kuficheskikh monet, 
naydennty v Novgorode v 1903 godu, in Izv. R. Akad. Istorii Matertalnoy 
kulturi, iv, 1925, pp. 133-9. 

P. 85. Sehlótzer's work (1797) on paper money under the Mongols 
is quoted, but & recent article on the Subject is omitted: K. Jahn, 
Das Iranische Papiergeld, in Archiv Orientélni, 1938, x, No. 1, pp. 308- 

P. 113. One single item figures under the name of E. A. Pakhomov, 
whose life has been spent on Caucasian numismatios. In his excellent 
work on Georgian coins: Monet: Gruzii. I. Do-mongolskiy period, 
in Zap. Num. Ot. RAO, 1/4, 1910, pp. 1-132, see pp. 48-54 on the 
Muslim dynasty of Tiflis: Banü-Ja'far; also, Sabir-abadskiy monetniy 
klad, and Khimicheskiy analiz shirvanskikh monet, both in ۵, 
Azkomstartsa, Baku, iii, 1928, pp. 31-8; also Ves ¢ dostoinsivo mednoy 
moneti Tiflisa XVI-XVIII vv., in Vostokovedeniye, Baku, iii, 1928, 
pp. 88-111; also, Ganjinskiy klad 1929 g. à perelomniy moment arabskoy 
torgovli v Zakavkaeyi, in the Festschrift Akademiku N.Y. Marru, 
Leningrad, 1935, pp. 737-744. 

Pp. 102 and 114. Add under the works of that outstanding scholar 
R. Vasmer: O monetakh Sajidov, in Izv. Obschchestva Obsledovaniya 
Azerbayjana, Baku, 1927, No. 5, pp. 1-32; also Dr. O. Blau als 
Miinzenforscher in D. P. Blau's Leben und Wirken eines Auslands- 
deutschen, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 139-143. As an article of Vasmor on 
Sasanian coins is quoted p. 114, it would be appropriate to quote his 
very complete Sassanian coins in the Eremitage, NC, 1928, viii, pp. 249— 
334. Most of Vasmer's articles are based chiefly on numismatic evidence, 
and it is a pity not to find mentioned such important articles of his 
as Chronologie der arabischen Statthalter von Armenien, 750-887, 
Vienna, 1931, 118 pp. (Verlag der Mechitharisten-Kongregation) ; 
also Zur Chronologie der Gastaniden und Sallariden, in Islamica, iii/2, 
1927, 165-187, with a Nachtrag, ibid., January, 1928, 482-5. 

India is excluded from the book a limine, but for completeness’ 
sake it would be useful to mention such works as Mr. Whitehead’s 
catalogues of the coins which Nadir Shah struck in India. 

V. MINORSKY. 
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1. RACCOLTA DI Scrrrr EDITI x INEDITI. Vol. I. L'ARABIA SA'UDIANA 
(1938). By Canto ALFONSO NaLLINO. Edited by Marra NALLINO. 
`  xii--308 pp. Roma: Instituto per l'Oriente, 1939. 


2. REDRESSEMENT ÉCONOMIQUE ET INDUSTRIALISATION DE LA 
NovvELLE Torque. By ORHAN CONKER and Emme WITMEUR. 
(Recueil Sirey.) Paris, 1937. 


1. Few Orientalists, indeed, have achieved the distinction of a 
“ collected works ”. It is therefore all the more noteworthy that the 
Italian Oriental Institute should have decided to bestow this pos- 
thumous honour on the late Carlo Alfonso Nallino. The series is to 
consist of six volumes, containing all his articles in reviews, 
encyclopedias, ete. The Opus Astronomicum of al-Battàni, the Qur'an 
Chrestomathy, and the Manual of Egyptian Arabic are the only 
important works excluded. 

The first volume belongs to the category of unpublished works. 
Professor Nallino was in Jedda from the 9th Feburary to the 
99th March, 1938, and collected a great deal of material which, 
together with that obtained from literary sources, he intended to use 
in the compilation of an exhaustive survey of the Sa'üdi Arabian 
kingdom. At the time of his death only the first part, dealing with 
political, administrative, and judicial questions, was ready. The 
remainder was therefore prepared from his notes and other sources 
by his daughter. 

The book will undoubtedly take its place as a standard work on 
what is in many ways the most interesting and the least known of 
Arab countries—and this despite its perhaps excessive reliance on 
literary sources, notably the works of Fuad Hamza, Hafiz Wahba, 
and St. John Philby. 

Part I presents with detail and clarity the peculiar governmental 
system of the kingdom, bringing out its special character as a dual 
monarchy, with distinct and different regimes for its two main com- 
ponents, Najd and the Hijaz. Strong testimony to the political wisdom 
of King Ibn Sa‘iid is to be found in the fact that he realized from the 
start that the somewhat patriarchal order that was acceptable to 
the tribesmen and villagers of Najd could not meet the requirements 
of the more advanced Hijazis, who, for many years, under the rule of 
Husain, had been accustomed to the trappings and phraseology of 
Western politics and to contact with foreign peoples and governments. 
Nallino describes the concessions made by the king to the new situation 


? 
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—notably the sketching of a constitution, ۵ thing unheard of to 
the Najdīs but indispensable to the politicians of the Hijāz, and the 
setting up of a separate administration in the Hijäz under Prince 
Faisal, suited to its different conditions. Of particular interest is 
the growth of Sa'üdi foreign relations from occasional contacts with 
Western visitors to an organized foreign ministry with its own 
representatives abroad. Much use has been made in this connection 
of the-valuable chapter in Fuad Hamza’s book. Among other topics 
dealt with are defence, finance, local administration, and the judiciary. 

This last topic is dealt with at greater length in the second part, 
which contains religious, ethnographic, cultural, and economic informa- 
tion of a miscellaneous character. The religious power of the Wahbabi 


‘movement, with its all-pervading influence on daily life, is considered. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting features of the Sa‘jidi regime is 
the Ikhwan movement, the purpose of which is to settle the Bedouin 
on the Jand, thus rendering them economically more useful and 
politically more manageable. This movement, tdo, is discussed, though 
little that is new is offered. 

Part IIT contains a description of the city of Jedda and an account 
of a visit to Ta'if. Finally, an appendix gives the texts of a number of 
laws and treaties. 

Perhaps the most serious defect of the book as a whole is its failure | 
to present the significance of the Wahhábi movement in its broader 


historical aspects. That a movement should take place in Arabia 


in our own times which so closely parallels that leading to the rise of 
Islam and the many earlier eruptions of the Arabian nomads, is of the 
greatest interest, and it is regrettable that the account given of the 
sect is of almost telegraphic brevity. One misses, too, any adequate 
consideration of the peculiar Arabian conception of sheikh sovereignty, 


` and its apotheosis in the kingship of Ibn Sa'üd. However, though we 


may still lack a historical study .of Wahhabi Arabia, we have been 
given a complete Baedeker to the Sa üdı Kingdom. 


2. Perhaps one of the most promising features of the Kemalist 
movement in Turkey is that from the beginning the Turkish Nationalist 
leaders realized fully that & programme of political nationalism was 
notenough. Having solved the problem of foreign political domination, 
they set about the more important and in many respects more difficult 
problem of economic liberation. It was economic weakness that was 
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largely responsible for the collapse of Turkey in the early years of the 
present century. The same features, if allowed free play, would 
undoubtedly produce the same results once more. 
One of thé chief tasks therefore which the Kemalist regime imposed 
upon itself was the economic reconstruction of the country. Industries . 
were established and existing ones developed, banks and syndicates 
were founded for the exploitation of the rich natural resources of 
` the land, and in 1933 a five-year plan was brought into operation 
for the general commercial and industrial expansion of the country. 
Many of the plans of the regime are still in their early stages, and a 
great deal of ground is still to be covered. Nevertheless a solid record 
of achieventent remains, and Turkey, with her iron and steel foundries, 

- her mines and her factories, is already by far the most advanced’ 
industrial country in the Middle Fast. 

This book, the joint work of a Turkish and a Belgian economist, 
reviews at length both the course of past activities and the plans for 
future work. It is perhaps a weakness of the book that the distinction 
between the two is at times not very clearly made. The main sources 
of information are the numerous official reports of the Turkish Govern- 
ment and Banks, and a wealth of statistical and other detail is to be 
found in such quantities as to render this a valuable work of reference 
on the economic life of the Turkish Republic in all its aspects. One 
interesting subject not often dealt with by writers on modern Turkey 
is industrial legislation. A whole section of the book deals with the 
various projects of law regulating the position of the workers and their 
welfare, and establishing measures of state-control over labour con- 
ditions in industry. It is perhaps to be regretted that the authors do 
not deal at greater length with the interesting problem of the artisan 
classes and their condition at the present day. Use might have been 
made of several valuable studies on this subject that have appeared 
in the Revue des Etudes Islamiques. 

B. L. 
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1. IRANISCHE DIALEKTAUFZEICHNUNGEN AUN DEM NACHLASS VON 
F. C. Anpreas. Part I. By ARTHUR TENSEN and Kaz 
BARE. Berlin: Weidmannsche Verlagsbitchhandlung, 1939. 


2. Tug Avesta Copex K 5, second part. (Codides Avestici et Pahlavici 
Bibliothecae Universitatis Hafniensis, Vol: VIII.) Copenhagen, 
1938. i 


3. Copices SOGDIANI. By E. Benveniste. (Monumenta Linguarum 
Asiae Majoris, Vol. III.) Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1940. 


4. A MEDICAL TEXT IN KHoranese. Edited by STEN Konow. 
Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskeps- Akademi i 
Oslo, 1941. ` 


1. Some sixty years after the late Professor Andreas `wrote them 
down in the years 1875-1882, these rather scanty dialect-remains 
have been published by the care of two of his old pupils: scanty, for 
there are no continuous texts and, for example, the dialect of So 
is treated in ten pages. In the meantime much has appeared on this 
subject of Persian dialects. It is, however, a mark of distinction that 
Professor Andreas should have been among the first to interest them- 
selves in this work, a work which has been left almost entirely to 
Europeans, although, given the necessary training, the Persians would 
be in a far more favourable position to work at it. 


The present book is in two parts: ' Professor Christensen has 
treated Sivandi, Yazdi, and Soi. Dr. Barr has dealt with the Kurdish 
dialects Garrüsï, Sennai, Kermangahi, Korüni,and Kalün-Abdüi. The 
two treatments are unlike. The first part treats the material clearly 
but lightly with only small concern with general dialect-problems. 
Dr. Barr’s contribution is not merely an edition of the very incomplete 
Kurdish matter, but at the same time a serious contribution to the 
history of modern western Iranian dialects. Especially to be noted 
are the long discussions on pp. 176 f. the plural suffix gäl, on pp. 429 ff. 
the verbal endings, on pp. 440 ff. «à and šā, and on p. 452 gi, with a 
probable explanation on p. 497. Since etymology is the basis of 
comparative work, there is an abundance of fruitful suggestions. 
For the interpretation of kabitar by *kapauta-tara- (better than the 
-taru- offered BSOS., vii, 69), a further support appears in Khotanese 
khadara “ mule " from *khara-tara- (see above p. 590). To p. 356 add 
a reference to the Pahlavi jwap qj *wydwik'n of Greater Bundahiin 
51.10, which corresponds to the Arabic astrological term battu "l-nisa 
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“the house of women”, as in Al-Khuwarizmi, Mafatihw’l-‘ulum, 
ed. van Vloten, p. 227. 

It may be of interbst to note here that in 1932 I wrote down a 
certain amount of the Boj dialect both in Isfahan and in 88, and that 
I recorded a consider&ble quantity of Gazi material, in both cases 
grammatical matter amd continuous texts. I obtained also a MS. 
of 319 pages con the works of ‘Abbas i Jazi in the Gazi dialect. 
The MS. is fully vogsfized by a native of Gaz. Hitherto other work 
has prevented the Publication of this material. 





dà lects. To the Kurdish, as to the other dialects, complete 
glossaries are appended containing much comparative work. The 
whole is an important contribution to Persian dialectology. Other 
dialect-material of Professor Andreas is listed on p. 1, and it will, we 
may hope, be published in the same accurate way. 


2. The first part of the Avesta Codex K 5, of which the facsimile 
appears in this volume, was noticed in BSOAS., ix (1939), p. 1052. 
The high opinion there expressed of the first part is fully justified 
by this volume also. This part of the MS. has not suffered in the 
same way as some folios of the earlier part of the MS., where the 
centres of certain leaves had crumbled away. With these two volumes 
and the Oxford facsimile of the Bodleian MS. of the Yasna the two 
oldest MSS. of this part of the Avesta are now in the hands of scholars, 
a matter for hearty congratulation to the publishers. 


3. This volume of Codices Sogdian is one of the most important 
` in Sogdian studies. We are offered here facsimiles of many unpublished 
texts and of some from the Bibliothéque Nationale and the British 
Museum previously known in transliteration. An additional fragment 
ofthe Rustam is very welcome. The medical fragments are the first 
made known in Sogdian. It is good to have the facsimiles of the 
Viévantara Jataka and the Dirghanakhasütra long supposed lost. 
A long colophon in no. 8 is to be noted. The greater part is taken 
up by the more usual Buddhist religious texts, sütras, mantras, 
discussions of mudras, päramitäs, magic, and prohibitions. 
Of all this new material a study has been prepared by M. Benveniste, 
which a catalogue of Geuthner’s in 1939 announced in detail. It will 
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without doubt be a work of interest and importance for Sogdian 
studies. | 

The Introduction to the present volume most usefully summarizes 
the.bibliography of published work on Sogdian to date and contains 
a brief description of the various MSS. included. The technical work 
has produced excellent facsimiles, which have the value of the originals 
and will permit constant control by scholars. Three volumes in this 
series have now appeared—Koman Turkish, Khotanese, and Sogdian. 
` Tt is greatly to be hoped that the future will see more of them to enrich 

our libraries. . 

One additional fragment of Sogdian has escaped notice. I cam 
upon it in fonds Pelliot 2782 when in 1937-8 I was transcribing 
Khotanese texts in the Bibliothéque Nationale. It contains a date 
and reads as follows :— . 

1. pr Byy wm mkr sro wyémyk myy. 

2. 20 syd’. 
That is, “ In the Ape year called Bay of sixth month, on the 20th 
(day)," (wherein Bay may represent a Chinese year-name with KR 
tien “ sky, deva’’). | 

4. The publication of this study of the Stein MS. Ch ii 003 gives 
welcome news that Oriental research is still being pursued in Norway. 
Professor Konow has taken the second text published in facsimile in 
Codices Khotanenses (1938) and excerpted the Khotanese part of it. 
He has put aside the Sanskrit part, which he considers extremely 
corrupt (p. 6), although he has made considerable use of it in his 
interpretation. In a few places further use of the Sanskrit text would 
probably have suggested improvements. As to the “ corruption ”, 
it should be noted in defence of the text that the Sanskrit words appear 
in forms such as they have in the body of Khotanese texts and have 

therefore a reality for Khotan. An English translation and glossary 
are included. 

Professor Konow was unable to communicate with me about his 
partial edition of the text. I am happy to find that he has devoted 
himself to its interpretation. My own edition of all the texts in this 
volume was in the press when I first heard, that he was publishing it. 
Only in October, 1941, did a copy reach me, and then, most 
unfortunately, a defective copy lacking pp. 81-96, that is, half of 

.the Glossary. Nor have I yet seen the Khotansakische Grammatik 
mentioned on p. 8. I saw, however, the first draft of it when Professor 
Konow was my guest in Cambridge in July, 1939. 
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It will be noticed that the name “ Khotanese " without “Saka " 
appears in the title. This is in accordance with the practice of the 
indigenous writers of Khotan. In their texts they regularly used 
hwvatanaa-, later hvamnaa-, “ Khotanese ” of their own language. 

Since I hope later to publish a commentary on this text, I need 
here refer to only a few points. P 12 (46 r 4), read maswgña jsa = Skt. 
mätrena : the older form in P 2787.42, and P 4099.7 masufia = Skt. 
mätra, and in the Siddhasara Ch ii 002, 7 r 2 budara masvāñt jsa. 
‘P 16 (50 r 3), Skt. bala-varna-prajäkara is rendered by hauva padime 
u cha sairka, brrävausta jaida ‘it produces strength and makes the 
complexion good, it removes sterility”. P 16 (Dl r 3), vasiya is 
rather a vessel used as & measure, ‘ef. Ch evi 001, v 2 (facsimile Serindia) 
sau éjsinai vasiyika “ one silver vessel ". The singular occurs P 2893.52 
khu ra va sau vast harsta. P 24 (57 v 3), the word rendering Skt. 
nisthivana “ spitting ” is khaurga, and in the Siddhasära 8 r 5 u khorga 
‘and spitting”. P 30 (65 r 5) read gaula “ molasses ” for $aula- 
P 36 (69 v 4) read amga kyahäri “ the limbs itch” = Skt. kandü 
(here written katha), beside the Siddhasära 145 v 2 kahattte = Tib. 
g-yah-2in = Skt. band& (BSOS., VIII, 127). Pp. 40 and 62 (76 r 1 ز‎ 
99 r 2) read äysmaästgfa bagalaña “in an earthen jar". That is, an 
adjectival derivative in -austa (-osta, later -Gsta, -üsta, -asta) “ made of ” 
from uysma, atiysma, “ earth, clay ", which translates Skt. mritikà 
in Siddhasära 104 v 4; P 2787.188 Gysminai, Ch 00268.170 uysminat 
‘made of earth ". The word is probably connected with the OPers. 
uzmayapatiy. P 42 (TT v 5 and infra), va is a short form of vaska 
“ for ”, derivative of vas-, as are also MidPers. wn, MidParth. wsn'd, 
Sogd. wsn, OPers. vaínà, and Avestan vasnā. Note in Siddhasüra 
136 v 4 jehume va nwasta “ easy to heal" beside 139 r 1 jehame vaska 
nvasta. In the Jataka-stava 32 n 1 satvām va “ for the beings " beside 
30 r 4 sated caska (read vaska) and 33 v 1 ityàm vaske “ for them ”. 
Similar shortened forms occur in pa = päteä; tcau, icahau = icahaura, 
pha = pharu and regularly from words ending in -na-, as rru “ oil ” 
or àysa "seat". This va "for" is then to be kept distinct from si 
* in" from older vita. P 42 (78 r 5), I see now, against BSOS., VIII, 
119, that bagalafia must be read with subscript, but not conjunct, ga. 
P 46 (82 r 3-4) pànddgrrathà represents Skt. sadgratha with the error 
of p for s, and in 82 v 5 sastdpala renders Skt. satpala with st for t, 
with which cf. the initial st in ska (BSOS., X, 572). P 48 (83 r 5), 
hägau will be a form of hulga, haugg “ soft". P 48, to be compared with 
83 r 5 sirausi = Skt. harsana, is Jataka-stava 11 v 1 strosadà “joyful”. 
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P 50 (86 r 5) si ni ra jatti “ so that it is no more cured ". P 64 (99 r 4) 
karava “ early’? = E 25.508 karavatd nalisute “ he went out early ۰ 
P 72 (108 v 2), read vīji<sdiy si. P 76 (112 v 5); read <jam)brrastha 
to correspond to ja(m»bu of the Skt. text. P 78 (114 r 2; 114 v 2), 
read khaysa vt risa prrahaji and P 80 (116 v 2) khaysd vi rig prrahāji = 
Skt. raucakatta. It is explained by Siddhasara 5 v 2 u rris? prahäjakä 
= Tib. 139 v 5 yi-ga hbyed-par byed-do = Skt. rocanah ; 14 r 1 u risa 
prahäje = Tib. 144 r 1 yi-ga hchus-pa = Skt. 6 r 4 ruci-pradah “ giving 
appetite ۰ 

Certain unimportant misprints: have escaped notice, probably 
owing to the elaboration of our transliteration of Khotanese. Such 
is the omission of the subscript curve 45 r 1 sd, 51 r 4 sparéa, 51 v 4 
Simba, 60 v 5 dusyau, 61 r 2 éumba, 69 r 1, 110 r 3 varasgfia, 73 r 1 
khasgña, 73 r D jsgñgña, 100 r 3 vasüna, 104 v 2 düsyau. Probably 
against BSOS., VIII, 133, pyaía in 100 v 3 should be deleted as a 
blundered asa. The facsimile, which every reader will certainly use, 
will render these slight blemishes harmless. 

The dominant metre in the Sanskrit text is the sloka, but further 
° reading soon showed a vasantatilakä in 47 v 4-5 and tristubhs as 
in 101 v 4 ff. and 107 v 5 ff. The Khotanese text, however, seems to 
me not to be in verse. 

To students of Indian medicine the translation will be of immediate 
service, and Professor Konow’s book is sincerely to be welcomed. 
We hope he is still carrying on his work in Oslo. 

H. W. BAaney. 


Tae Numismatic History or Rayy. By Q. Mmes. (The American 
Numismatic Society, Numismatic Studies, No. 2.) pp. 240, 
6 plates. New York, 1938. 

Dr. Miles's work is a good example of what light Islamic coins can 
project on local history. Hardly any political event passed unobserved 
at a Muslim mint. The abundance of indications which every coin 
contains is a wonderful means for checking events, dates, names, and 
geography. l 

For three years Dr. Miles worked at the excavations at Rayy (near 
Tehran). He studied the collections of the principal museums in. 
Turkey, Germany, France, Great Britain, and America. He is well 
acquainted with Arabic histories. His bibliography is excellent. 

‘No doubt he fully merited the distinction of the Ph.D. degree which, 
on the strength of this patient and accurate study, was conferred. on 
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him by Princeton University in 1937. New details are scattered through- 
out the book. The chapter on the Büyids, pp. 154—186, is particularly 
interesting as it makes much clearer a number of points in the curious 
period of the “ Daylamite intermezzo ”. Dr. Miles considers now 
974/984 as the earliest date of any coin containing the revived Iranian 
title of shahinshah (instead of 428 m., as has been usually accepted 
heretofore). One sees with satisfaction, p. 180, the accuracy of Ibn 
- al-Athir's data vindicated numismatically. The evidence of the coins 
points to the economic collapse of the Büyid administration circa 
384/994. Suddenly the alloy in silver becomes so considerable that a 
fals is no more distinguishable from a dirham. This deterioration of 
coinage (with one exception) goes on down to 407/1016, after which 
no dated coins have as yet been discovered, and only the arrival of 
Mahmüd of Ghazna in 420/1029 restores the currency to its regular 


` level. 


The second crisis comes with the gradual disruption of the Seljuk 
empire. After a first gap extending over the period of 498/1105 to 
525/1130, the coins reappear, though few and far between, down to 
555/1160. At the latter date a new gap opens to last down to 701/ 
1301 (Ghazan-khän). In a note, p. 216, Dr. Miles refers to a hoard of 
dinars found at Chashme-ye ‘Ali in 1934, and which presumably will 
throw some new light on the coinage of the ‘Iraq Seljuks. The big 
gap is, however, unlikely to be bridged, for in the, first place it reflects 
the general silver crisis of the Seljuk epoch, which had repercussions 
throughout the Near East and was accompanied by a general deteriora- 
tion of coinage. In Caucasian lands the crisis was over by the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century, but local disturbances and party 
struggles in the region of Rayy must have disorganized economic life 
even before the onslaught of the Mongols in 617/1220 : cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
xi, 346 (under 582 m.), quoted in my article Raty in EI. 

Old Turkish names are a usual stumbling block of historians. 
P. 130: I should read *KAutlukh-Chur. P. 146 read: Muhammad b: 
Tughlug. P. 197: *Yinal. P. 203 : T am glad Dr. Miles reads Quiulmish 
(< *Qurtulmish “he became free"), and not in the usual way 
Qutlu-mish. ` P. 212: *Bark-yaruq (“ Strong light") and *Bursuq 
(^ Badger"). Misprints: p. 169 *qudat and *bilad ; p. 172: *Wosko- 
boinikov; p. 194: does Ibn al-Athir, ix, 370, mean Amid or *Amul 
(much nearer to Rayy) ? . 

To. the merits of the book must be added the beautiful form in 
which it has been brought out. V. MINORSKY. 
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‘at has been said of the slavery in which they live. It is 
ntrancing interest. 
A. S. TRITTON. 


' War AND PEAOE w Istam. By Mar KHADDURI. 
32. London: Luzac and Co., 1941. 6s. paper, 8s. cloth. 


ntly a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of 
Citar, this little book is pleasantly written. and agreeably free from 
prejudice and extravagant claims. Without much claim to originality 
of thought or depth of research, it at any rate shows, on the whole, 
accurate study and that the author has been initiated into the difficult 
business of research on right lines and has consulted the principal 
authorities, ancient and modern, on his subject. We may look forward 
therefore in time to weightier contributions to learning from his pen 
and may feel confident that he will worthily uphold the standards of 
true scholarship in the teaching post which he holds. 

In one or two places the statements made are inadequate; for 
instance, on p. 15 the word “ code ” is twice over used in the sense of 
a general body of legal doctrine, which is not its recognized meaning, 
and in any case Abu Yüsuf's Kitab ul-Kharaj only contains a small 
portion of the doctrine associated with the name of Abu Hanifa ; 
on pp. 37-8 some reference might well have been included to Isma‘ili 
and Zaidi Shi‘a doctrines. 

S. V. FrrzGzRALD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUSLIM NUMISMATICS, INDIA EXOEPTED. By L. A. 
Mayer. (Oriental Translation Fund, Vol. XXXV.) pp. 115. 
London, 1939. 


If the historians of Islamic countries have often neglected the 
precious help they might have obtained from numismatics, it is partly 
due to the absence of a handy bibliography to guide them to the 
hiding places where numismatists keep their treasures” buried. 
Occasional indications of special literature in Zambauer's Mamuel 
have been appreciated by many scholars, and now our thanks go to 
Professor L. A. Mayer for giving us a convenient key to the Muslim 
branch of numismatic literature. The list is very complete; but if, 
in spite of the help from specialists which the author acknowledges 
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Y interest in Shah Isma‘il’s poetry was aroused thirty-six years 
ago, when from my Ahl-i Haqq friends I learnt that the ۵6 7 
mentioned in one of their hymns was no less a person than the founder 
of the Safavi dynasty 1: Khata'wda natig oldî, Türkistanin piri oldî 
“ (Godhead) came to speech in the person of Khata’i, (who) became 
the pir of the Turks (of Azarbäyjän) ”, according to the explanation 
given to me. ; . 

For some time I suspected the Ahl-i Haqq doctrines to be identical 
with the arcana of the Safavids, but later came to the conclusion that 
the home of the former was in Kurdistan, in the region of Sulaymani, 
and that only by a kind of alliance were they related to the Safavi 
propaganda. 

It was only in 1920, in Paris, that I could carefully study a copy of 
Khatá'Ts divan (Bibliothèque Nationale, sup. turc 1307). This time 
my attention was attracted by the autobiographical hints of the 
crowned poet and by the dialectic peculiarities of his Turkish poems. 
I read a paper on Shah Isma'il's poems before the Société Asiatique 
(9th December, 1921), and started on the preparation of a selection 
from Khata’i’s divan. My work was several times interrupted. Mean- 
while, the problems of the rise of the Safavids occupied my mind, and 
I came to look upon the divan as an historical document characteristic 
of the strivings of the age. 

In view of its manifold interest, the divin should be published in 


1 See my Matériaux pour servir a l'étude . . . des Ahl-i Hagg (in Russian), Moscow, 
1911, pp. 80, 108-110 ; also my Notes sur les Ahlé-Hagg, Paris, 1922, p. 21, and my 
article * Khatà'1" in Enc. of Islam. . 
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its entirety ; but even a proper collation of the manuscripts is impossible 
in the present state of the world: jahàn dar-ham oftade chun mu-ye 
Zangi! I can only sum up some results of my protracted but desultory 
research in the hope that my article may serve as a Stepping stone 
to some younger scholar living in happier times. I 

“ It is a remarkable fact that while Sultan Selim and Shah Ismaîl 
both possessed poetic talents, the former wrote almost exclusively 
in Persian, and the latter, under the pen-name of Khata’s, almost 
exclusively in Turkish.” 1 

The spectacle of the Ottoman sultan, who led his victorious army 
to Tabriz, becoming a victim of Persian refinement is certainly 
astonishing, but its significance is somewhat limited: it points only 
to the prestige of a brilliant tradition among the upper classes of a 
nation which had not yet found its own literary way. The preference 
shown by the founder of the Safavid dynasty for a Turkish dialect, 
which as an instrument of poetical expression stood no comparison 
with the melodious, easy-flowing, and highly polished Persian, has 
much deeper roots. As a poet, Selim appeals to the inner circle of his 
intimates. Isma“ has in view a much larger auditory of his supporters. 
The Sultan plays with words for his own amusement, and no one will 
take seriously the master of a well-stocked harem when he laments : 
“ Oh, sultan of the moon-faced, you have killed this dervish.” 2 The 
Shah’s poetry also abounds in commonplaces, but it has personal 
elements as well, teems with queer religious ideas, and its ostensible 
purpose is to rally a party round a definite programme. 

. Founders of esoteric sects are fond of special dialects and symbols 
intelligible only to their immediate milieu.  Fadlullàh the Hurüfi 
wrote in the dialect of Astaribad; the hymns of the Ahl-i Haqq are 
in Giirani, the Babis used a mass of.cryptic and conventional terms. 
Shah Isma‘il’s ancestors often had recourse to the Iranian patois of 
the neighbourhood of Ardabil.3 Gradually the Safavid influence spread 
among the Turcoman tribes of Azarbaijan, and especially of Armenia, 
Northern Syria, and Asia Minor. The sedentary population of Persia 


1 E. G. Browne, A Hist. of Pers. Lit. in Modern Times, 1024, p. 12. 

۶ Seo the Divin edited by P. Horn, Berlin, 1904 (most beautifully printed but 
not very successfully decorated), and P. Horn, “ Der Dichter Sultan Selim I,” ZDAIG., 
Ix, 1906, pp. 97-111. Horn does not go beyond saying that Selim is “a complete 
master of the poetical technique ۰ - 

? The specimens occurring in tho Silsilat al-nasab have been studied by Kasravi 
in his Adhart, 1304/1920. B. Miller sought to prove the connection of this dialect with 
Talishi; see K voprosu ob yazike naseleniya Azerbayiana, in Ucheniya Zapiski, 
I, 199-228. 
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was still attached to the Sunna,! and its conversion to the new Shia 
doctrines could be envisaged only with the help of the supporters of 
the first hour. Shah Isma“, even though he must have been bi-lingual ? 
from birth, was not writing for his own heart’s delight. He had to 
address his adherents in a language fully intelligible to them, and 
thus the choice of the Turcoman Turkish became a necessity for him.? 

Shah Isma‘il’s son Sim-mirza states that his father wrote also in 
Persian, and as a sample quotes one single verse. Some traces of 
Persian poetry are found in one Paris MS.; but with this exception, 
all the known copies of Khata’i’s divan are entirely in Turkish.* 


Il. Manuscripts 


The MSS. of Khata'rs divän are not very numerous, and vary 
considerably in their contents, single verses, and spellings. Those 
of which I possess knowledge are as follows 5 :— 


P1. Bibl Nat., supp. turo 1307, 83 folios, contains 253 ghazals 
and three mathnavis: Fil-munajat (24 distichs), another mathnavi 
beginning: gadim-+ dhat-i bi-mithl-u-baga dur (18 distichs) and a 
heroic mathnavi (60 distichs in mutagárib). The MS. was completed 
in 948/1541, only eighteen years after Shah Isma‘ll’s death. It must 
form the basis of any future critical edition as giving a number of 
very outepoken poems and verses which the other scribes preferred to 
omit. Of. Blochet, Cat. des Mss. turcs, n, 229. 

P2. Bib. Nat., supp. turo 995 (formerly in Schefer Collection), 
64 folios, contains in Turkish : 205 ghazals, 9 quatrains, 2 mathnavis 
(of which one is the Nasthat-nama, beginning: sighin fadl-1 haqqa, 
dy tälib-1 rah), and in Persian : one ghazal and a few verses. According 
to Blochet, op. cit., ii, 123, the MS. was completed in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century A.D. The MS. may have been copied 
from the same original as TZ. 


¥ 

1 See Nuzhat al-qulūb, 77: “In Tabriz most of the inhabitants are Sunnis of the 
Shafi‘ite sect.” 

2 The admixture of Chaghatay forms in lemü'il's poetry would indicato that he 
did not feel any one definite dialect as his own, but this admixture must have a purely 
literary origin (influence of Chaghatay divans). 

3 I discuss the role of the Turcoman tribes under the Safavids in my book, 
A Manual of Safavid Administration (now being printed). 

4 Tubfa-yi Sami (967/1650), Tehran 1314/1935, pp. 6-9. ‘Ali-Quli Valih, in his 
Riyad al-shu‘ara (1169/1756), speaks of a Turkish, and a Persian divan by Khata’i. 
He quotes in Persian three verses and an inscription on Ismá'il's signet-ring ; see 
MSS. 57, f. 167v, and 230, f. 171, of the R.A.S. Bengal. I owe this reference to my 
friend, L. F. Bogdanov-Dugin (Calcutta). The legend of the signet-ring is: buvad 
mihr-3 ‘Aliyy-o Gl-i ë chttn jan mara dar bar|ghulam -i shah -i mardänast Iema‘tl bin 
Ilaydar. 

5 Of. my article “ Khata'1" in EI. 
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L. British Museum, Or. 3380, contains the Nagihat-nàma (168 
bayts) the mathnavi beginning: gadtm-i dhät, and the ghazals 
(ff. 105-83). According to Rieu's Cat. Turk. MSS., pp. 205-6, the MS. 
is “ apparently of the sixteenth century”. 

‘TZ. The MS. presented to me by my friend S. H. Taqizadeh, 
80 folios, contains 223 ghazals, 9 quatrains, and the Nasthat-nama 
(167 distichs). Dated 17 Rabi‘ ii 1245/16th October, 1829, but copied 
from a MS. presented to the Ardabil sanctuary in 1022/1613 and bearing 
the seal of Shah ‘Abbas I. : 

LEN. Leningrad, Oriental Museum of the Academy of Sciences, 
Or. 297, 75 fols. According to the notes communicated to me in 1923 
by my late friend Yuri Marr, it contains the introductory praises to 
God, ‘Ali, etc. (ff. 1-16), and a longish allegory in the form of a mathnavi 
Ashtq-va-ma'shüq, in ten ndmas (f. 16-75). Dated 1036/1626. 

B. Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Or. fol. 209, ff. 3860-4190, 
contains only a selection of 34 ghazals (204 bayts). Dated 1077/1666. 
Cf. Pertsch, iv, Pers. Hand. Berlin, p. 63, No. 18, ii, 4. I personally 
consulted the MS. in 1922. 

VAT. Vatican, turc. 221, of which I could examine only one page 
in the show-case at the exhibition arranged for the members of the 
XIXth Congress of Orientalists in 1935. 

IS. A MS. belonging to the collection of ‘Ali Emiri Efendi (accord- 
ing to Babinger, Der Islam, xii, 1922, 233, in the Umumiye Library). 
Date unknown.  Yüsuf-beg Vezirof, Adharbayjan adabiyatina bir 
nazar, Istanbul, 1337, pp. 27-31, quotes 6 ghazals apparently from 
this MS. 

TS. On Sam-mirza's Tulfa-yi Sami, v.8., p. 1008a. 

Z. Shaykh Husayn Zahidi, Silsilat al-nasab-i Safaviya (circa 
1059/1649), Berlin, 1343/1922, pp. 68-72, quotes four poems by 
Khata’i glorifying the imams. ۰ 


To sum up: the MSS. which claim to contain a complete set of 
the ghazals are P 1, P 2, L, TZ, and possibly VAT and IS. Of these, 
the oldest and the most complete is P 1, representing a special tradition. 
P2 and TZ go back to the same original, which apparently was 
presented to the Ardabil Library by Shah ‘Abbas I. As time wore on, 
many of the extravagances of the early Safavid period looked too 
far-fetched and the earlier poems of Shah Ismaîl had to be cut out 
from his divin. On the whole the text of P 2 and TZ reads better, 
but it has obvious lacunae, and the archaic spellings of P 1 have 
been simplified and modernized. It is possible that L belongs to the 
same later tradition. As regards the Mathnavis, the Nasthat-nama 
appears in P 2, L, and TZ. Of the mathnavis of P 1, two are other- 
wise unknown, and the third (gadim-i dhat) is found also in L. The 
‘Ashiq-va-ma‘shig exists only in LEN. [Is it by Shah Isma‘il 2] 
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111, LANGUAQE 1 

_ The language of the Jwan is a Southern Turkish (Turcoman) dialect 
directly associated with the so-called “ Azarbäyjan Turkish”, as 
spoken in North-Western Persia and North-Eastern Transcaucasia. 
Shah Isma; still uses a number of words and forms which are unknown 
in the present-day speech. On the other hand, his Turkish already 
shows traces of decomposition due to the influence of the Iranian 
milieu; in Polivanov's terminology, it is asynharmonic. The Chaghatay 
elements of the divän are very curious, but their purely literary origin, 
through imitation, is beyond any doubt. 


1. PHONETICS 


À. VowELS 

(1) The existence in our text of a narrow e, as distinguished from 
à and +, must be postulated from the presence of such a sound in 
modern AT. In writing, both e and + are expressed by ای‎ or ری‎ but 
the following examples can be read only with e: Ca] (193) emän 
“I do not”; Sy) ešigümi (230) “ thy threshold” (ace.) ; دیکل‎ 
de-gil (203) “ say (then)"; ‘eg. sevmä (63) “love not”; c 
ges (203) “ pass on”; g so kerpüs (109) “a brick? ; Q3 ye (83r) 
“eat”; Sow yeri (83r) “ march” ; مک‎ yeg (83r) “ better ”. 

(2) Vowel u predominates in suffixes (WT. š) :— 

(a) In the first syllable of the possessive enclitics of broad stems : 
جانوم‎ janum “my soul”; عشتونک‎ aëque “thy love", but, besides 
gilijum, qilijim is also found. U does not penetrate into the second 
syllable of these enclitios : es janumiz “ our soul”, sa‘rumiz “ your 
Shariat". Narrow stems have -im, -imiz: (get jiddimm “ my 
endeavour ” (acc.) ; اشکنمدن‎ dskimdan ‘from my tears”; 5€.» 
pirimaz. 

(b) In the genitive suffix: حقونک‎ hagqur “ of the Right". 

(c) In the personal endings of the present and past tenses : e باخدو‎ 
barium “ I looked ”’ ; ایتدوم‎ ayittum (Gyittiim ?) “ I said ”. 

1 In this chapter the signs ¢, £ x are used for ch, sh, kh. Abbreviations: AT.— 


Azarbiyjin Turkish; WT.— Western (Ottoman) Turkish; Deny—J. Deny, Gram- 
maire de la langue turque, Paris, 1922. 
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(d) In verbal formants: کر تور‎ gl ögränür “he learns" ; yapusur 
“it sticks" ; yanduran “he who makes burn ". 

(e) In -dur “is” and dägül “is not ۰ 

(f) In adjectives m Ak: pud äksük "less"; ارتوق‎ artug 
“more”; aéuz ‘ open ” 

(3) Vocalic ae 18 wens aa Jj! ärhginä “to thy man- 
hood”; اولاحق‌اوز‎ *alajaguz (194) “ we shall die” ; es bilmag 
“to know” (AT. bilmaz); . سوسیزاره‎ susizlàrü “to the thirsty”, 
but eoe susizjigim. It must be noted that in many cases 
alifs stand only as matres lectionis for à (not for a or à) : E inda 
“ inside ” ; کولدا ی‎ gökdäki “the one in the heavens” ; ME 
gajalar (*gejdlàr) ; ان‎ Al dyla-gil “ do (then) "5 <| aylama ; 
بلاسام‎ | SV tā-ki aylasam “ut faciam” ; e? سوماد وک‎ sevmddtügüm 
“the one disliked by me”. 


(4) There are very few traces of labial vowels affecting the syllables 
following them (Deny: attraction labiale). The possessive suffix of 


hüsni-nün “ of his beauty ” ; E‏ حسنی نونک 
gözin "oculum suum”; ets‏ کوز ین qulini “ servum suum";‏ 


3 p.s. is always +: 


yolindà ‘ on his way ۰ ی‎ in the accusative ending gas بوز‎ 
yüzümns “ faciem meam" ; اغو ی‎ aguyini “ venenum suum ” (acc.). 


Also u سوسیز‎ susiz; jus, 99 gorzusiz. In verbal 
forms: dogmáš, oldî [on boldum and oxidum v.s. 1 A (2)]. 

(D) Very strange is à > t in oda dišdā (for düšdä) “in sleep”, 
of. 17v. Vice versa j 4» *düz (69r) apparently stands for diz “ a knee ”. 


The possibility of such fluctuation is confirmed by the name of the 
Caucasian town Shisha/Shiishd. 


B. Consonants 


(1) The initial 6 of WT. before a nasal is regularly represented 
by m: muni" hunc"; mix “a thousand ", but exceptionally (203) 
one finds bunus. There are a few cases of the initial p: pozman (205). 

(2) Initial dental stop is usually voiced": daš, datlu, dag, düšti, 
but exceptionally one finds tékmdk, etc. 


1 By analogy we may presume that such is also the case of the initial guttural 
stop و‎ (k). 
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_ (8) The guttural stop g is either maintained or becomes x(j) : 
yA qamu “all” (but 249: s> ramu, of. AT. hamu-si), catan, sansi 
“which ”, zanî (1) “ where ”, zanjaru or zanjart “ wither”, bagip, 
but (163) باخو ین‎ bawubdn (2), azar “ it flows”, azáam (226) بوق‎ (203) 
but c » (224), auth bašmag (*bašmaz), e * thus ”. 

(4) The nasal guttural » (sagir nun) is usually preserved and 
transcribed -نکک-‎ (-ng-), although this group is felt as a simple con- 
sonant, as is clearly indicated by scansion : KT ana “ ei ”, Ss gulux- 
am “I am thy slave”, yawaginuw “of his cheek". However, some 
traces of denasalization are noticeable: alongside with OS او‎ öndān 
‘from before”, one finds ree (83r) dgtimdan Sl (2) ógünjà 
“ before him ”, and these last forms find a confirmation in “ ughiunda, 
davanti" quoted by Pietro della Vallet The slip قامتون‎ (192) for 
قامتوتک‎ “ thy stature ” is also characteristic of the same tendency. 

-(5) Among the rare ‘cases of assimilation expressed graphically 
can be quoted: دوشتی‎ (for (62.545), توشتی لار‎ (95) tostilar ? (WT. 
dütediler), کرو تور‎ (22) girüp-tür. 


2. ACCIDENCE 


A curious feature of our text is the use of certain southern 
(Turcoman) forms beside the corresponding eastern (Cagatay) forms. 
Most probably this indiscriminate practice is to be explained by the 
literary influence of the Üagatey works produced at the Timurid 
court of Herat. 

f A. Nouns 

(1) Stems ending ina consonant, whether simple or provided 
with the posseasive suffix of the 1 and 2 p.s., have double forms in 
genitive (uw/nux) and accusative (1/n4). Examples of southern forms 
ES pi> حق گنجونک‎ “Deum”, عشقونی‎ (167) “ amorem tuum”, 
2l Jik. Examples of eastern forms : ES ا در نو‎ (43) äždārnüm, 


ED Lb (132), ES XLS (143), CM ükmakni رخونکنی‎ (230) 
rumunni GA; (230), < (191) sind-m-ni, Gry bularni (0) 
1 Bee E. Rossi, Atti del XIX? Congresso dei Orientalisti, p. 207. Tn his MS. sketch 


of Turkish, della Valle, without any doubt, describes the dialect spoken at the court 
of Shah ‘Abbas I. 
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“ hos, eos”, کونکلومنی‎ (65) gówlümni. These forms occur side by | 


side in the same poems: Yünisi, imàmi, Ya‘qubni (1); géwliimi, 
gowiilni (66). 

(2) Stems ending in a vowel have in the accusative a double 
` form -nt/-t, the former still surviving in AT, and the latter being 
usual in WT. Examples: (3 oA, banda-ni "servum" رریيق‎ 
(111) bir pürini بوخطاشنی‎ (105) but (302 5! (83r) عطائی‎ -(80v). 

` (3) Stems ending in a vowel form the dative regularly : 4 wis 
dil-rasté-ya ; but the form 44 may indicate the passage of the final à 
(which in Persian becomes e !) into z before the suffix -yd, viz. *bandiya 
(instead of the theoretical bändä-yä). 

(4) Stems accompanied by the possessive suffix of the 3 p.s. usually 
have the shortened form of the accusative in -in: نکلین‎ P5 esi ملو‎ 
jtimlaniin gowlin, (web yardsin “his wound” (acc.). In locative 
and ablative the practice is twofold: y (192) golindà (1), but 
چشمدن‎ Qus کنتمه‎ gamă xala’ čäšmidän, the latter form being 
Cagatay. 

(5) Apart from the adverb gündüzin, the old instrumental case 
seems to be recognizable in the following verse (79v) :— 

بوتوحیده باغشلاغیل de‏ سن 
بوتوحبدین اوتوما کل de (Bie)‏ سن 
“Pardon me on account of this tauhid (profession of God's unity),‏ 
“And by dint of this profession (instr. tawhidin ?) do not dismiss me‏ 
(*0ttirma-gil).””‏ 
B. PRONOUNS‏ 

Demonstratives: bu, acc. pl. bularni (82r), intensified شو‎ n 

(14, 142) “ this here”; of, gen. anus, plur. olar; sul. 
C. VERBS 
(a) Tenses 

(1) Enclitic endings of the substantive verb: 1 s. dm, 9 s. -sdn, 
1 pl.  ; but alongside with سن مو سن‎ sdn-mii (T) sän ‘art thou 2”, 
one finds سن ادشol سین‎ sän padišah sin. 3 p.s. dur, durur, negative 
JS dagiil 


pa IS. 
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(2) While the living southern dialects form two presents (WT : 
baqiyor/bagar, AT : bazir/bazar), the system of our text is eclectic. One 
interesting example is vaguely parallel to WT present i: شاه حدر و نک‎ 
دور هر‎ SV “the blood of Sh. H. remains (unavenged)": dura- 
yur (2) (WT duru-yor). The AT form of present i is possibly represented 
by the bisyllabic_y > (6) diyir ; but J J > (21) is clearly vocalized diyärlär, 
which is present ii. Another form of present ii is represented by ¢_»> 
(145) derdm, دیرسن‎ (159) dersin, as well as by yl aydir (äydir 3) “he 
says”, ögränür ‘ he learns ”, yapuëur “ he sticks " ; with interrogation 
ندر‎ neydàr and neylar “ quid facit ۰ ; 

As the personal form of the 1 p.s. the alternative form -män (Cag.) 
is very frequent: tokdrmdn, qilurman, yalurman ; this ending has 
a variant -min g~ Gay 2s bir dermin sini “I call thee unique ۰ 

` The negative form of 3 p.s. (present il) is in -maz, e.g. Ed imäz 
“ig not”; it can be intensified by the following dagil اولز ان‎ 
J PE اتیک‎ (66). For the 1 p.s. one has: -mdzdm, -mänäm, and -män : 
bilmüzäm, qilmazam, elmänäm (113), bazmanan (120), eyldmdn (65), 
bilmän (31, 83), diwlämän, pozman, yuman (205) “I do not wash". 
Other ‘persons are دعزسن‎ demüzsün “non dicis", 5 اولزاو‎ olinazuz 
* non sumus ”. 

(3) Future in -jag is very scarce j او لاحق او‎ *élajaguz (sic). Forms 
in -isär are not attested. 

(4) Past tenses. 

(a) Simple past in -di: TX oldi; 1 p.s. EVE (212) astan, 
باخدو م‎ batum. 

(b) Narrative past in 8 : چکمشام‎ (23) édkmisdm, E قو‎ 
` qoyymišdim, or من‎ f! (216) olmidman, آبلامیش‎ eylämis, olmisdurur 
(44, 74), اوز‎ gras! etmidiic. 

(c) Perfect formed from the verbal adverb in -üp: sA کلو‎ 
gälüptür “ he is come ”, C diyübäm “ I have said Ri 

The three past tenses are used rather indiscriminately : id-kt 
män gördüm (157) “since I have seen” side by side with tà azad 
olmtam (157) “since I have become free", and also ta górüpmdm 


1 This perfect (in-üp) is still in use in AT, but in this dialect the l p. is not used. 
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“ since I have seen ". The use of 1 وار ملش‎ (194) varmiš-kimi “ as if 
it went ” is similar to the practice of WT. 

(d) Imperfect: e 35,5 der-düm, es | سلمز‎ bilmáz-Adtim. 

(e) Pluperfect: بوللشدی‎ yy, pir bolmisdé “ he had become pir ”. 


(B) Compound Tenses 

(f) Participle in -ur/-ar + the verb olmaz: اولسه‎ 22 ye (137): 
sorar olsa “if he happens to ask” ; فلوراولدی‎ (83r) “he com- 
menced doing ” (Russian: cran nenars); سبی سومن دار ارکافر اولدی‎ 
(81) “ the infidels commenced saying: I do not love thee ” (2). 

(g) Verbal adverb in -a + the verb gérmak. ترحم فلمدی بالواره‎ 
کوردوم‎ (137) “he had no pity for me and I was quick in entreating 
him)”; کور‎ «Xl آوزوتی خاک‎ (96) edagór (or ayda gör?) “be 
quick in transforming thyself into dust (or: “in calling thyself 
dust" ?). 

(y) Moods 

(a) Imperative 2 p.s. is often reinforced by thà particle gil : کل‎ x 
(176) dyla-gil ; d$ les (76) demd-gil. In the verse ری قو عه قابونکدن‎ 
ان کل‎ d (214) the particle gil is separated by other words from goyma 
to which it belongs. 2 p.p. is in uw/iw: کو تک‎ géiliin esL bilin 
and, in stems ending in a vowel, in. -w/wiz: دینک‎ des “ say, you ”, 
exe C. (148) sanman or oR Le (162) sanmawiz “ do not think, you ۰ 
3 p.s. is in sun/sün ساخلاسون‎ saxlasun, نلسون‎ neylasün “what 
should he do ۰ I 

- (b) Conditional: (ga) ایلاسام‎ (28v) eyläsäm “suppose I do”; 
اوله‎ 4 esL (172) qilsan . . . id ola “ suppose thou do . . . what 
will happen ” ; دبله‌سنکت )82( ایسته‌سم‎ ; (bb) کوررسم‎ (41) görärsäm 
“if I see, should I see ” ; exl اولار‎ owlar-isän “if thou hunt"; 
اولزایسه ;)108( صوررسه )236( دوترسه‎ (26). 

The personal ending of 2 p.s. of the conditional is in -sd», but in 
a good many cases -sän is found in its place. In some instances 


the use of 2 p.s. indicative (-sdn) is quite natural : در جاب‎ (kin کرجه‎ 
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“although thou art hidden from me” (conditio realis),‏ او لو رسن 
هس S‏ فلسن but the intention of using the conditional is quite obvious in‏ 
“it is‏ )66( شاد قلسن 234( دور hür-nà qilsdn “whatever thou do”‏ 
This‏ .درمان ایدرسن 25( دور high time thou gladdenedst me”;‏ 
نه practice accounts also for the following verse eje jw S | osp‏ 
nä yerd’dkirsin bitàrüm, zandà Cagirsan yeläräm‏ خانده جاغر سن بترم 
wherever thou sow me I shall grow, whenever thou call me I shall‏ “ 
join (thee) ۰ i‏ 
(c) Optative. (aa) Non-contracted forms in -a + verbum sub-‏ 
górüyim‏ کور 2 stantivum are scarce: l p.s. eu (184) gilayim,‏ 
*nola‏ نوله *neyliyim (AT. neyniyim), e‏ )198( یام (in 3 syllables),‏ 
thou‏ “ )217 ,113( صانه‌سین uymiyim “what if Ido not sleep; 2 p.s.‏ 
probably ola-sän as in AT; 3 ps.‏ راوله wouldst think", but jw‏ 
tà-kim dàgà, ala jl, (6) yazmaya, but such forms as‏ )236( تا < دک 
and aus (156) suggest the reading disliyd and,‏ )130( استر als‏ 
Gzmiyü (-äyä > iyä). (bb) More common are the contracted forms‏ 
B (83v),‏ )193( کوستر م داغیدم ,)163 ,78( ایدم ,)222( bl‏ ,)44( | 
(82v), which probably are to be read: altm,‏ م بیع ,)139( ويرم 


olum, edim, dagidim, etc. In AT. contracted forms bazim, görüm, 
gätirim are usual alongside with forms in -am, e.g. alim/alam, the 
difference between the two being difficult to define. (cc) Past tense : 
اولو سواش‎ os اولایدی‎ GAYS (83r) wolaydi olaydi bir ulu savas 
* what would happen if a great fight were to happen ”. 

(d) Verbal adverb in -a + bilmak to express possibility or + 
bilmémak to express impossibility (as in AT): کوره ببلمن‎ (212) 
görä-bilmän “I cannot see”; jalu باخه‎ (131) bara-bilmaz. 

(e) Verbal adverb in -a + olmaz. Only one example: دلدل‎ du 
براق اولن‎ all mina . . . olan, apparently in the sense “ constantly 
riding on D. and B." This form is not recorded in Deny, $ 820. 

| (8) Impersonal Forms 

(a) Infinitive in mak/mag : Eh | (89), but mag is found even in 

soft stems : بسلمغ‎ bilmag.(bilmaz). The infinitive is declinable 
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dS. el] gle (173), but in such cases the infinitive‏ کورمی 
,)70( | کل : is usually transformed into an abstract noun in lik/lig‏ 
۱ . خوبلره بامغلیغی 

(b) The form in -dik is chiefly used as a verbal noun: O+; سوه ماد وکو‎ 
(43) sevmüdügündàn (sic) “on account of his not having loved"; 
وز به غنحه فارشو کولدوکچون‎ *güldügi-ičün ‘because of his having 
smiled to someone-with-the-face-like-a-rose-bud ”. [Not to be confused 
with و رمدومجون‎ = ën vermüdüm “as I gave not”. 

(c) Participles: (aa) in -an: Ol) s» کلن‎ “the coming age". 
It also has a quasi-passive sense (corresponding to -dik in WT): 
مه مندن‎ aii ورن اعا سن‎ (80r) “withdraw not from me the faith 
given (by thee) ". Of. AT: sän verdn söz “ the word given by thee ” 

(6b) In dr: وق کوردوم‎ ne سوده‎ (159) “I saw in water 
a similar (banzar) stature "' : pS شاه فتنده حرم اولسون باش وجانندن‎ 
(102) ۴ let the one who gives up his existence become an intimate 
of God”. But o> چمنده کشت ایدر کوردوم‎ may be an asyndeton : 
“ I saw the beloved: he is walking in a meadow.” 

(cc) In mas: کلشاردن اوز‎ “we are of those who have come ". 
Sometimes it corresponds to the verbal adverb in -üp: ON ju 
الش كدر‎ ws (76): “having taken the veil off his face he goes.” 


(dd) In -dik: Ju ¢ a "the hardships undergone by 
me"; but in such cases it is often replaced by the participle in -an, 
the use of -dik being chiefly restricted to verbal nouns (v.s. b). ` 

(ee) In -dst/asi. This future participle is found only in the gazal 
251: انى دور‎ gélasi-dur “ venturus est", تارتلامی دور‎ tartilasi- 

ur “ will be weighed ۰ 
(e) Verbal Adverbs are Numerous and Various 

(a) ikän: var-kün Allah (14a) “there being God ", tökmäktä-ikän 
“ while being poured ۰ 

(6) In -injä: ae | (211) olmayinja “so long as it is not”; 
کوندوزین تاشام اوانجه‎ (227) “in the day-time until night falls” ; 
4»c» دو‎ (136) *doyunja '' to satiety ”. 

(c) In. -a (twice repeated): a) go صوره‎ . sora-sora (251) “ by 
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dint of asking, or while asking”, && ail, (168) yana-yana. See also 


. ممنه إولن‎ (pe). 

(d) In -üp (but 5b (104) bagip). Often it has the longer form 
ban: Cn a (p. 79) eyliyiiban “having done”, باخوبن‎ (163) 
bazubän “having looked ". The form قور خو بی‎ (79v) seems to be 
faulty, the metre requiring gorrubän. 


(e) In -gaé (cf. Deny, p. 1000) is very common : کو رکج‎ (145, 215) 
gérgaé “as soon as I saw", SA (242) .dylagaé. Often it has a 
longer form in -gadin: GE» S görgäčin (150, 164a, 211, 242). 

(f) In -ah: dis (55, 188) göräli “since I have seen", 


~ 


olali.‏ )38( عاشق d». (60) “ since I have been separated ”, Hl‏ ارو 

(h) In -madin: cps, (139, 158, 215, 245) “ without seeing, 
or having seen", SE (158). 

(ü) Very common are adverbs derived from the participle in -an: 
کورنده‎ (163) górdndà “on seeing ”, bagrim yaxanda (163): “ while 
my breast is on fire”; کو رندن برا لو‎ görändän bärlü “ since having 
Been ”. 

(k) Ditto from the verbal noun in -dik : اولدوحه‎ Ole 4A (141) 
“as long as there is a soul in the body"; اولدوغنحه‎ De (236) ; 


.)139( کوردوکه 
Voices‏ )£( 


(a) Most of the voices, passive, reciprocal, etc., are formed 
regularly. 

(b) Causative: (aa) in dur: azdurur (45) “ makes go astray ” ; 
*yuituran “he who makes swallow ". (bb) In +: *azittum “I made 
flow"; eru-gil “ make thou melt!" ; górsüt (247) “show thou!" 
(as in AT), but also gostär (247) (as in WT), yügurt, tükürtmà (Mathnavi 
No. 3). (cc) In-ar: cirardi. (dd) In -giiz: dirgiizdi “he brought to 
life ”. 

(c) Necessitative is not attested, being replaced by constructions 
with gäräk “it is necessary, il faut" : kiši öz kümalimi bilmag gàrdk: 
“a man must know his own perfection ". Often gdrdk stands as a 
predicate corresponding to Arabic lazim: sdrv ayaginä su gäräk dur 
(88) “ water is necessary to the foot of a cypress” ; mni bimügà 
dünalür gäräk dur (46) “ to know me sages are necessary ۰ 
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3. SYNTAX à 


In general, Turkish and Persian words and constructions are used: 
indiscriminately : dolu dz ab (85) ; mah-yiiz (* moon-faced”’); shahi-kx 
(Persian yay-t ishärat |) jahänux äfdali-dur. 

Although Persian constructions with idäfat are common, the suffix 
of the idāfat is often left out: miskin khataà't khästä-ya (54r): “to 
the unfortunate, dick Kh.” The pronoun man “I” is always felt as 
a Turkish word (= WT ben) and not as its Persian homonym: màn 
güda (220) “I, the beggar’’, similarly to the 2 p.s. sûn mäh-1 taban 
(164) “ thou, the resplendent moon". On the other hand Turkish 
words occur as the second part of an $dàfat construction: ‘aks-1 sač 
(225) “ the reflection of (thy) tresses”;  gasr-i banz (220): “the 
castle of thy face (lit. complexion). 

The “ pronominal reminder ” (Deny, $ 1094) of a status constructus 
is often dropped: ytiziiw suhbatdaki (for suhbütindaki) (f 65r). The 
2 p.s. and 3 p.s. are sometimes confused (i.e. # for n and n for n): 
väslüx tabundan, and jamal dilar sdniin (45v): “he longs for thy 
beauty." Inversion is common : (à jtidd dušdı gönül qaëi kümanumdan 
münim (f. 53r) “ since (my) heart has been separated from my (beloved) 
whose-eyebrows-are-like-bows " ; tdjdllt-st zuhur old? imamun. 

Turkish “ composite epithets ” (Deny, $ 1090) are used profusely : 
falaklàr onun-Gün nuh-ayvan olan (f. 11r). '' He for whom the heavens 
are nine porticos." 

Auxiliary verbs: tajrid ol “ renounce " ; fikri (sic) qilurman (79) ; 
gilurman bdd-du‘alar. 

The Participle in -är: kimini qatar qatagan nar kimi “ (God creates) 
some who run as a swift stallion ” (f. 81v) ; büwzür boyt gördüm (54r) 
“I saw a similar stature ". But see 2, 8, (c), bb. 

Relative sentences formed analytically: gänjä bünzür eylakim ol 
güldi mar üstünä (65v) “it resembles a treasure, such as a snake 
sits upon”;  ndsnà-kim hagq-dan galan dur andan ol-gil bi-giinah 
(66v); dauran-ki janan dauri-dur (36v). 

Asyndeta: asilmīš-dur hamisa quéda gördüm (D6v): “I saw 
(thy words) were ever attached to (my) ears (like ear-rings) " ; nola 
hüsnün zakatt büsd versde, da‘tfim, dàrdümündüm man-gddayd (Tlr) 
“ what if you gave me a kiss as a toll of your beauty (for) I am weak 
and sick”;  Nusayri gildi yeimiš-iki para yina dirgüzdi jan verán 
‘Alt dur (16r) ; 

Anacolutha: bu Xat@sniin yerin (*yert) oldi gämindän tag-i hijr 
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(78r); and yüzim (*yüzün) dag olmayinja bagri qanlu (68v) may be 
slips, but deülddn sevgüni (*sevgüm) var-idi panda (79x) is supported 
` by the metre (see above); hijr ort bagrumt nila yer yara 2 
(4lr) “ tell my beloved that the arrows of separation (have pierced) 
my breast in several places ۰ 


4. METRICS 


I have systematically refrained from making any alterations in 
the text, however obvious the disturbances of the metre were and 
however easy the corrections would be. This can be done only after 
all the available manuscripts have been collated and the text finally 
established. Even so old a MS. as P I is full of mistakes against the 
metre. Partly it may be due to the fact that some poems were destined 
to be sung rather than recited, and partly to the characteristics of 
the Turkish language, which does not distinguish the length of the 
vowels. In fact, it is mostly the Arabic and Persian loan-words that 
give guidance in Turkish metrical poems. 

Syllables ending in two consonants are to be read alla Turca in 
two syllables: fikr > fikir (T9v), shukr > shükür. 

Turkish matres lectionis (alif, w, y) are of course not considered 
as lengths, while Turkish vowels are lengthened ad libitum ; for instance 
the word kimini (spelt kimini).is to be scanned as v— —: yaratmadi, 
(spelt yaratmadi) gives » — — v; dursa oiursa (spelt dürsa türsa) 
gives — — v» — v, the syllable -sa being long in the first case and 
Short in the second. 

The Persian system of super-long syllables (— v) is only partially 
observed even in Perso-Arabic words: ‘ishg giving — ~, while in 
sdndan özgä dibdra hich kim mapa yar olmasun the word hich counts 
only one long, similarly to the last syllable of dzga! 

Apparently the poet was not shocked by such licences, and there 
is no ground for us to improve his original. In fact many verses merely 
. follow the syllabic pattern of the metre, without much attention to 
the lengths. One case is particularly worth our attention: the striking 
appeal to the ghazis (No. 18) is an example of the purely syllabic 
Turkish system which Mehmed Emin-bey re-introduced into the 
Ottoman poetry under the name of parmak-hisabi (“the counting 
on fingers ’’).1 The pattern consists of sixteen syllables to a hemistich, 

1 See Minorsky, “ NatsionalnTya stihotvoreniya Eminbeya," in Drevnoali vostoch- 


nîya, 11/3 and IIT/1, Moscow, 1903. M. Emin-bey’s Tiürkche-shi'irler was published 
in Stambul in 1310/1899. | 
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of which the last eight represent the burden. The first eight syllables 
come usually in groups of four. 
Allah Allah | dew ghazilar | ghazilar din-1 Shah man-im 
Qarshu gülü» sijda gilun, etc. 
Somet mes the combination is 3 + 2 + 3 or 2 + 3 +8. 
Uchmaghda | tiit | qushiyàm . . . 
Nd yard’ | äkar-sän | bitäräm || khanda | chaghir san | yetäräm 
With regard to rhymes it can be remarked that Turkish words 
yüz, söz, and duz (No. 212) are supposed to rhyme, on the IM 
of their outward appearance in Arabic script! 


5. GLOSSARY 


In the following selection I have incorporated the less common 
words found in P 1. References are to the single poems as numbered 
in my own copy of the divan ; references in brackets are to the pages 
of the same MS. 


äpsäm “modest, +551 102 ôgüsh “numerous,‏ 167 ,159 ,98 ایسم 
silent ” many”‏ 
(72v) azsham “an evening” Ja (83v) ögümdän “from‏ | 
(83r) drdàm “gift, talent”. my a‏ اردم 
ulash- “they met,‏ 252 اولاشدیلر This archaic word occurs both‏ 
in Mongolian (erdem) and in joined”‏ 
older Turkish texts, see , gl (80r) umarim “ I expect”‏ 
rd “he lost" ; (827)‏ 2 ابتوردى Houtsma, Glossar, 26, Darir's‏ 
Life of the Prophet, Chester — jjj, “ he loses "‏ 
Beatty Collection, No. 410, yu! 65, 125, 134 ayīdīr (or dyidir)‏ 


f. 78a * he says ” ; JT 219 and 
اکنک‎ (83r) dkmäk “ bread ” اتد‎ 198, 212 “ I said” 
fle! (26r) anjaj “ only ” ۳ S0r irad “fax” 
آوخور‎ 100 ozur cum dat. “he e (Dor age 


*isra’adan-biirii‏ 18 ایسرادن رو 
“from beyond, from the‏ 
eve )( cf. AT 1sra'a güni‏ 


calls something”; اوخیدوم‎ 159, 
169 oxidum (2) “I called ” 


eee i L s. the day before yesterday” 


331 (66v) öz “ self” =I (83r) igit “ a champion ۳ 


(2r) el “a stranger”‏ ایل asha‏ 167 اوشته ush;‏ 99 اوش 

“ here, voici" jh} 251 dütürlür “they push, 
اوسلندی‎ (40r) uslan- “he came to hustle” 

his senses ". که‎ 4,1 231 ۵10-7 “so that" 
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élus a! 249 uyma “ pander not 
to the devil 

sasl 204 imdi “now” (but 66: 
shimds) 


(79r) bay “rich”; cum dat.‏ بای 
hüsnä bay (55v) “rich in‏ 
beauty"‏ ` 


since”‏ “ 18 بری 53 رو bürlü‏ 131 ,رلو 

5 $ 69 bäwzār “ he resembles ” 

boz-at “a grey horse‏ بوز ات 

boldi “he‏ 243 ,131 ,59 ولدی 
became ”‏ 

etc., buldum “ I found ۳‏ ,188 بولدوم 

e s> بر‎ 128 birjüvä “ together with " 

4 بر‎ 14a birlà بیلن ,190 بر لن‎ 241 4L, 
96 “ with ” 

de 167 biliji “an expert ” 

(66v) pas “ rust "‏ باس 

(64v) pozman “I do not‏ بوزمن 
break ”‏ 

106 tapmishdur “he 

(73v) cum acc. kim edtkiimi‏ تاشینه 
taÿina “ whoever aims at, or‏ 
visits your threshold", cf.‏ 
داشينه 

tavri “ God ” (AT‏ 140 ,65 تانکری 
tari) |‏ 

“like”, mán-àk (TTv),‏ تکی تک 
man-tikt 92 sdntin-tak (76v),‏ 
divand-dak 90 = dalii-dag 118‏ 

tozur (t) “he touches "‏ 7 توخور 
(cf. togun-mag, rather than toq-‏ 
satiated” from which no‏ " 
verb is known) .‏ 

(T2r) 178 olur “happens”‏ توش اولور 

(89v) tükünür “it ends, it‏ توکنور 
is exhausted ”‏ 

(42r) chazir “ wine"‏ چاخر 
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(82r) chars “ army ”‏ چری 

(47v) basha chizginim “ may‏ چزکم 
I wind myself round (thy)‏ 
head ”‏ 

(61v) chävrä “ circumfer-‏ چوره 
ence"‏ 

(07r) chiy “dew”‏ چی 

(D8r) chin “ truth, true ”‏ چین 

(49v) zachan “ when ”‏ خاچان 

(12v) zansi “ which”‏ خانسی 

eS خانده‎ (72v) zandá-kim “ where- 
ever ” 

ji (D2v) zanî “ where ” 

(76v) zanjaru “in what‏ خنجرو 
direction ”‏ 

#15 (55v) dapu “ adoration " 

(13v) daz “ also ”‏ داح 

(32v) dash- “ overflowed "'‏ داشدی 

«|» (39v) dashina cum dat. 
“may he aim at”, cf. tashina 

(64r, 79v) dan-la “ at dawn,‏ دانکله 
on the morrow "‏ 

455 (23v, 30r, 68v) dägma “ every, 
common ” 

(B2r, 69r) dop-talu (sic)‏ دوتالو 
brimful "‏ “ 

duz “ salt ”‏ )697( دوز 

(69r) düz “a knee" (? for‏ دوز 
diz)‏ 


ux)» (67r) dizümié “he 
arranged " 

see ekz‏ دک دق 

(40r) dürlü “ various "‏ دورلو 

(61r) dün “a night": dün-‏ دون 


và-gün “ day and night ” 
دون‎ (78v) don “ clothes. garments, 
an avatar ` (in the latter sense 
usual in the Ahl-i Haqq hymns) 
دشدە‎ (Tlv) 088086 (2) “in a 
dream " but (17v) düshda 
66h 
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cs (26v) dixlämän “I hear, 
I understand” anes (47v) 
däynädim “T understood”, ده‎ > 
(Tar) däynä-dä ‘understand 
then”; cf. chiz-da (20r) “ go 
out then " 

(45r)‏ سایدی 
WT sapladi‏ 

sac “ a (wedding) present "'‏ ساچی 

JS سافینا‎ (89v, 82v) saginma-gil 
" believe not, expect not!", 
cf. Budagov, i, 688 

(39r) savash “a fight ”‏ سواش 

(48v) sorup (?) “having‏ سوروب 
asked ۳‏ 

(62v, 162v)‏ سورولوب 
“having crawled "‏ 

sôkän “ he splits, pierces ”‏ 45 سوکر 

(79r) seugü (W) “love”‏ سوکو 
(49r, D9v) seogü yar‏ سوکو بار 
سولو beloved ing 73 to‏ “ 
yu‏ 4 سوکو *( (76r)‏ 

سوعدی sun ‘ 39 in!”‏ سون 
(45r) “did not pour in” or‏ 
sónmüdi ‘did not go out,‏ 
was not extinguished "‏ 

(89v) sin “ a tomb ”‏ سین 

(82r) sinamadin “ with-‏ سینامادین 
out having tried, explored ",‏ 
Radloff, iv, 630‏ 

(T9r) sindi “scissors ”‏ صندی 
the scissors‏ “ الندن صندی دوشدی 
fell from his hand", Kai, i,‏ 
sindu '' scissors " ?‏ :350 

(48v) sorur (1) “he inquires ”,‏ صورر 
AT sorushur `‏ 

Sine (16r) “after” 
sow + expletive kt 2) 

(82v) ardi > arat “a‏ عورت 
woman, a female ”’‏ 


sapdi ' pierced ”, 


sürülüp 


(perhaps 
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ob gat “a side, a layer": har 
qatla (Dlr) “in every way"; 
ber qatla (716v) “at once" 
gatinda (39r) “at his side, 
with him ”, gatëna (read : gatna) 
(25v, 360r) “to his side, for 
him” 

Jb (BOr) gati “ strongly, very ” 

crx (81v) gaéagan “nimble, 
ready to flee”, Deny, p. 569 

(78v) cum acc. garshinur‏ فارشنور 
“he meets, affronta ”‏ 

(T9r) gargish “ a curse ”‏ قارقش 

Sy! Jë (24r) gaLewi “ foundry, 
smelter ” 

(2r) gamu “ all”‏ امو 

ath (26v) “where”, cf. 
(15v, 23r) 

(09v) gayirmaz “he does‏ قر 
not make"‏ 

v (26v, 
rogue ” . 

(26v) galmäsh or quimäsh‏ لياش 
"futile, unreasonable", said‏ 
to be derived from Ar. qui mà‏ 
šta, Vullers, ii, 739, cf.‏ 
Mathnavi, iv, 3810; vi, 1637‏ 

V 4,9 (78r) gorzutma “ frighten 
not!” 

oV (Tr) qoshan “ gird!” 

vl (39r), pronunciation and 
meaning doubtful:  qul-baë 
“chief of slaves" or gol-baë 
“chief of a wing, detach- 
ment ” ? 

,3 (83r) giyar “ he minces, kills ” 
Budagov, ii, 105 

5 (132) girgu “ 
(kestrel ?) ” 

(62v) qilau “ sh‏ تيلاو 


خانده 


48r) gallash “a 


& bird of prey 


39 


arp 
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SS (83v) kapak “ bran” 4. pro- 
bably * کیک‎ kamik “a bone" 

V... کر‎ (48r) gar. . either 
+... or” I 

35 gaz a turn ” : bir gaz“ once” 

„aS (82r): yaratmadi tang alda 
beš barmagi, ki här küslü bila 
yolin varmagi “did he not 
create five fingers to a narrow 
hand that (each) should know 
how to proceed with its own 
match (?)”. Cf. Deny, $ 537 

(73v) külbà “ a but” |‏ کله 

«5 (65v) gûna “again”, also 
<, (697) yinà | 

(76v) 02000 “a body"‏ کوده 

(66v) gózgü “a mirror ”‏ کوزکو 

(T6r) gózlárüm “I shall‏ کوزرم 
look, wait for ”‏ 

« $ (79r) güwimmà cum dat. 
“ boast not” 

gaS (39r) kerpüch “a brick” 

(39r) gerü duran “the‏ کیرو دوران 
one staying back";‏ 

. “the one putting away ” (1) 
S (73r) kimi “like ”, but also 
کیبی‎ (16v) kibi, gibi 

expletive: äzäldän sevgüm-‏ — کی 

` kv var idi janda “ thy love was 
certainly in the heart” (spelt 
ر(سوکونکی‎ cf also [22v]: 
hijrün-ki (2) and [16r] sow-ki (?) 

(83r) lash “a carcass”‏ لش 

-län (Viv) “with”: sänürlän. 
Also -indn: safa-inün (18v) 

eis (82r) “a coward” 

(81v) müchàk (?) “a little‏ موحکت 
hair" (?), the word may refer‏ 
to some insignificant, despicable‏ 
utensil (“a whisk ” 2)‏ 

a£ (Vir) munja “ thus "' 


= € 


. ya 
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(30r), an interrogative particle‏ می 
(very scarce)‏ 

(22v, 35v) nächük “how”‏ وک 

(15v) näyrä “ whither ”‏ تبره 

iu (70r) nà + 29۵ “ what for ۳ 

(22v) nichün “ why ”‏ نبچون 

exi (D4r) nàjd “ how ” 


€x (52v, 66v) michchà ۳ 
many ” 

(72r) “ever”: män gapunda‏ هر 
här gaday, cf. 75r: bu gün‏ 
har jän-fida-yäm l‏ 

(76r)‏ را (30v)‏ باره (32v)‏ ارا 
yara “a wound ”‏ 

polos (66v) yarligarim “I 
pardon, I have mercy on" 

34V (83v) yalguz “ alone ” 

oul (80r) yaman “ bad, evil ۳ 

(60v, 64r) yixdi “he‏ کدی 


smashed, crushed " 

a (25v) yash “ good, fine”, 
AT yarchi 

UG, (58r) yawa “a side” 


où (D9v, 69v) ydwildan (2):‏ کرو قوان 


‘again, anew” (hardly 
` ytimiildin from güwül “ light, 
slight ”) 

(83r) yügürt “make leap‏ بوکورت 
up!”‏ 

۳ Sy (19v, 56v, 75r) “ many, 
much ”, cf. راوکوش‎ Radlov, iii, 
447 

(54-4 , cum dat. (82v) yoluzdum 
“ I met with ” 

(Tav) yeri “it is a place for,‏ بری 
it becomes”, of. miskin yerà‏ 
(40r) “ wretchedly " (?)‏ 

Gos, (83r) yeri “go, march", 
as in AT 

(25v, 54r) yeg ' better”,‏ یک or‏ یک 
also e$ & 82v yegrak‏ 
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IV. CONTENTS 


The contents of the devan are threefold :— 

(1) poems with autobiographical hints ; 

(2) poems of religious character ; 

(3) ordinary lyrics in which pagan hedonism is often interwoven 
with Sufi ecstasy. 

I. Autobiographical details, which form a particular feature of 
P 1, are sparse. The royal poet several times manifests his pride in 
his ancestors (Nos. 15, 195, 249), and speaks of the family home 
(khānadān) of Ardabil (Nos. 12, 168). The slogan of his personal action 
is Revenge: in No. 92 he says that the blood of his father is still 
unavenged, but from No. 15 it appears that the vendetta had been 
consummated. In the latter case Isma“ can refer either to the death 
of the Shirvàn-shàh Farrukh-Yasar in 1500, or, more probably, to 
the final conquest of Shirvän in the winter of 1509-1510. The early 
struggles with Shirvan and the Aq-qoyunlu Turcomans of Baghdad 
are reflected in the curious No. 103 (v.i.), in which Tabriz appears 
as the capital of Isma‘il and mulk-i ‘Ajam is the designation of Persia. 

The Mathnavi No. 3 is also curious for the political side of Isma‘il’s 
activities. Most probably it was composed by Isma‘il in his early 
youth: its childish and comic braggadocio attests a complete lack 
of experience. Isma‘il discloses his plans of conquests, in which the 
Franks are included; he gives his views on the inequality of men, 
on leadership, on valour, etc. (v.i.). 

Il. The divan opens with the usual praises of God, the Prophet, 
Ali, and the Imams. Single poems are inspired with common feelings 
of a pious Muslim ; such is the vision of the Last Judgment (No. 204), 
which makes Khatä’ï shudder at the thought of his future destiny. 
The interest of the collection centres, however, in the poems reflecting 
the intimate religious views of the author. The dwān alone! gives 
a clue to the secret heresy of the early Safavids. These dynamic ideas, 
mystical and religious as they were on the surface, easily found their 
expression in direct action. They formed the political platform of 
the elements which constituted the spearhead of the movement. 

In P 1 “Alis panegyric precedes that of Muhammad? ‘Ali is given 
the usual Shi‘a titles of Shah (Nos. 101, 195), Shah-i mardan, Bahr-i 


1 Hinz, Aufstieg, 16-19, 76-7, speaks briefly of the organization of the Safavi 
order, but admits that the data of his sources are very meagre (“ sehr spärlich ’’). 
The more important is Khatá'r's dîtan with its mass of authentic facte. ° 

۶ In L and TZ the divin begins with a poem praising God for having created ‘Ali. 
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haqiqat ‘ the Sea of True Reality". He is proclaimed God (Hagg), 
and those who refuse him this distinction are called unbelievers 
(No. 194). Muhammad is only a Prophet, while ‘Ali is a ‘ Manifestation 
of God ” (mazhar-i Haqq) (ff. 2v, 5v), “ God's light ? (nür-i ilahî) (2v). 
In a long litany (11r), having the burden : 


‘Al dur, ‘Alt dur, ‘Ali dur, ‘Ah 
‘Aliyyun, ‘Azimun, Shaft un, Walt 


* Ali is presented as the creator of Heaven and Earth. 

“Do not call a man him who opens to the world the door of Islam, 
know him as God...." 

“He was God (Hagg) and came down from Heaven to Earth, to 
show himself to men. . . ." 

“ His names are a thousand, his aspects (sifat) a million, the day 
and the night revolve by his order. One of his names is ‘Ali, but he 
is the Demiurge (kardigar). Heaven and Earth hold firm through his 
word." 1 

Isma‘il is proud of his descent from ‘Ali (through Husayn, No. 101) 
and Fatima (No. 15). He believes in the reincarnation of the divine 
substance of ‘Ali. He himself used to abide with God, but now he has 
appeared in the world (No. 237). Both the prophetic and imamite 
gifts are combined in his person (No. 15). He calls himself Vali Shah 
Ismail (corrected in the later versions into va-likin!). He had already 
appeared in the world by order of ‘Ali (No. 168). He is of the same 
essence as ‘Ali and is composed of the latter’s Mystery (No. 211). 
A man can be a manifestation of Godhead ; Isma‘il is the Adam having 
put on new clothes. He has come as God’s light, as the Seal of the 
Prophets, as a Perfect Guide (No. 249), as the guiding Imam (No. 249). 
He is Agens Absolutus, Oculus Dei (or even Deus ipse!), his body is 
God’s house, he commands the Sun and the Moon (No. 204). With 
more circumlocution, he is ‘‘ separate from what is not-God ” (No. 249). 
The Hallajian formula ana'l-Hagg lives in his soul, he is Absolute 
Truth (or God) (No. 195). 

Quite particularly Ismail insists on the suda, sujüd “ obeisance, 
prostration ", which his adherents owe to him (Nos. 18, 204, 249). 
This claim of divine rights was especially distasteful to the orthodox. 
We find the confirmation and criticism of this claim in a letter which 
"Ubaydullàh-khàn addressed to Shah Tahmasp in 936/1529. The 
Uzbeg ruler presses the Shih to answer his question: “ Whom did 


1 However, 14r, ‘Ali is called only “ the shining moon of the Sun-Muhammad ۰ 
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(‘Ali) command : ‘ prostrate yourself before me’ ? The Prophet says : 
‘were sijda permissible with regard to any one but God, I should 
have ordered the females to prostrate themselves before their husbands,’ 
whence it results that sijdu is not permissible with regard to anyone 
but God and is a blasphemy’; see Ahsan al-tawartkh, ed. Seddon, 231. 

Alongside with this extravagance Isma‘il humbly insists on his 
attachment to ‘Ali, and calls himself his Qanbar, slave and lowest 
menial (Nos. 15, 195). He is ready to sacrifice his soul for the Beloved, 
Le. ‘Ali (Nos. 194, 239). 

Ismä‘ïil addresses his supporters as a community of militant 
dervishes, whom he calls ghazs, şifa, akht (No. 7). Very interesting 
are the general mystic terms which he uses: ahl-i iqrar ‘ Men of 
recognition" (No. 204) and especially ahl-i Haqq “Men of Truth, 
God's men " (No. 92). The former are spoken of as pantheists for whom 
Heaven and Earth are God. The latter term in the technical sense 
belongs to the adherents of a special sect which has incorporated 
Shah Isma] among its saints, v.s., p. 1006a. I | 

In No. 211 is found the well-known term gizil-bash ‘ Red Heads ۰ 
Originally, this nickngme must have been used by the opponents of 
` the Safavids, but in due course was adopted by their adherents as 
a title of honour. No. 211 suggests that only those who can show tlie 
stigmas of their mortification can claim the name of Qizil-bash. The 
red caps introduced by Ismä‘l’s father are frequently referred to as 
qizil taj (No. 7), girmizi taj (No. 18), taj-1 sa‘ädat (No. 193), taj- daulat 
(No. 249). The banners of the Sufi army are also red (gizil) (No. 7). 
Of himself Isma] speaks as a commander mounted on a sorrel, or 
grey, charger and leading an army of dervishes. The poem No. 18 is 
especially curious as a genuine hymn meant to raise the spirit of the 
followers. In it occurs the invocation Allah, Allah which was the 
particular dhikr of the Safavi order. 

The front of Isma‘il’s religious action is turned against his opponerts 
who are the enemies of ‘Ali and whom he intends to destroy. He calls 
them giaours (gabr), “ hypocrites ” (munafiq), “ outsiders ” (btgana, 
No. 101, khavarij, Nos. 168, 211), or gives them the names of the 
Omayyads distasteful to the ‘Alids: Yazid, Marvàn- 

III. Of the purely lyrical poetry two specimens will TTA 
No. 30 lacks originality, but shows considerable skill. The images of 
No, 123, as ‘if borrowed from the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, are 


1 ور‎ 480 : “ the fighters raised the shout AE AAR, which is the distinctive 
rallying: ory. (shi‘ar) of the Qizil-bash." 
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unusual; but, as a counterpart, its technique is clumsy. For the 
rest, we shall only examine the resources of Khatà'rs imagery. 

China, etc. The nom de plume adopted by Shah Isma‘il admits of 
an easy calembour on Khata’i, “Sinner” (cf. khatalü, Tlr), and 
Khay “ Chinese ” (Tlr). This further leads to puns on Chin “ China ” 
and chin ‘a fold, a curl ” (32v, 33r, 67r), and chin “true”. “Since 
I have set my heart on the curls (chin) (falling on) thy white face, 
the clime of (the white) Byzantines, Chin and Khita belong to Khatà't " 
(44v, cf. 48v, 67r). “It is true (chin) that a good Chinaman (Khita’i) 
is faithful ” (58r). To the same series of images belongs the presentation 
of the beloved as “a Khotan Turk ”, the fragrance of whose tresses 
has relegated ambergris to the navel (nafa) of the desert (76v). Or, 
“tell that Tatar whose tresses are as fragrant as the navel (of the 
musk-deer, nafa) that the gazelle of his eyes made Khata’i roam in the 
desert ” (4ir). References to musk, Khotan, etc., are numerous: 
“ not every cane produces sugar, and the musk {näfa) of the intoxicated 
Tatar is not found in the navel of every deer (geytk)”’ (21r). “Thy 
gazelle eyes take a levy from the kingdom of Khotan, and thy august 
locks tax the Emperor of China" (40v). 

Games, etc. “ Give up your life as an offering and go for a round. 
of polo (charkh) with your head. Know your soul and then throw it 
into your dice-bowl ” (66v, of. 33r). Presents of gold and silver filled 
the skirts (of the Garden) which began to “ scatter pearls (as) in a 
wedding parade (majlisi shābāsh)” (37v). Drinking bouts are 
described con gusto: “ When a reveller (maglts-ahh) drinks wine 
(chakhir) holding the goblet in his hand, you would think it is a candle, 
for its top is aglow " (42r): “ this goblet has the stature of a comely 
heart-ravisher " (74r): 

Market-place. Even in the highest Persian lyrics (Hafiz)! the 
terminology of trade is not considered unworthy of a poet’s tongue. 
“ I have entered the bazaar of Love and want a customer. I wish 
no profit or loss, I need some operations (kirdār)” (56r). ‘ We are 
money experts (sarrüf); and, in this bazaar, look for real pearls; 
we accept no donkey-beads (khar-muhra)”’ (59v). “ You said: ‘the 
price of one kiss of mine is one hundred lives,’ I wish there were no 
other customer of this commodity (mata) but myself." 

Hunting and War. Hunting recollections naturally find numerous 
echoes: “The Almighty shaped the brow of thy beloved like a bow 


1 And even in the Qor'ün; see Torrey, The commercial-theological terms in the 
Koran. A dissertation, Leyden, 1892. 
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to hunt the gazelle of thy heart ” (30r). “ Thy pointed eye-lashes are 
arrows on the bent bow of thy eye-brows’”’ (79r, also 37v). Echoes 
of battles pervade many poems: arrows, shields, and armour, armies 
and drills form the background of a ghazel (45r) ; two kinds of arrows 
(okh and khadang) appear in one verse (79r), etc. 

On the whole, the world in which the royal poet moves is purely 
traditional. He often refers to Qor'ànic legends of Moses, Abraham, 
Jacob and Isaac, Jonah and Solomon (lv, 15v, 46b); allusions are 
found to Mansiir al-Hallaj (15v, 56r, 64r, 65v), Majnün (35r), and, 
in a lesser ! degree, Iranian heroes (64r). 

Original images are very scarce indeed. “ Think not that the ship 
on the sea is but a mirage, nor that this tearful eye is but a screen ” 
(55r) may be a reminiscence of Isma’il’s early years in Gilan. Speaking 
of the tresses of the beloved : “I wonder why these ravens are perched 
on this rose" (70v). “The proverb says that dragons watch over 
treasures : such is thy beauty hidden in thy locks " (31r), and further 
“the treasure is one, why are the dragons two” (78v). “ Thy mole 
is a midge on thy lip of honey " (41v), or an “ Abyssinian traveller in 
Greece ” (65r). “ O listen to my words, for pearls suit the ears of a 
beauty " (35r, also 46v). “ At night I wake and weep bitterly: (what 
you see) in the sky are my (open) eyes" (28v, cf. 4lr, Dlr, 58v). 
“ (O God) every night you put to sleep every eye, and keep awake 
the eyes of the stars ” (1v). 

A Turkish proverb is appositely quoted in the verse: ‘‘ The rival 
intrigues worry me not, for I have heard that he who digs a well falls 
himself into it” (79r). Another popular saying * must have inspired 
the hyperbole: “ Were the sea all ink,” it would be impossible to 
state the virtues of ‘Ali (59). 

1 Except in the final mathnavi (81r-83v). 
* Of. Qoràn, xxxi, 26. 
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Bids Nat. supp luxe. 1307‏ 
No7 (£7) |‏ 
1 او سلطا نکم صاحب هنردور وللیت دور یقین نور بص ر روم 
قوشانسه Ale‏ سیف‌وسللیی منافق‌جاننه خوف وخط ر دور 
appl Lei: GA Ko‏ ولبت Afi‏ بیر بتر دور 
اشارت E waters‏ شاه WAY ert PS‏ 
s‏ نشا شول ق رطلعنلوشامیك  avn‏ تاع ویبلینده pS‏ 
eas‏ سرینه بول ue GS Aldy‏ واجف یخبر دور 
oly‏ غازیلر Ape anale‏ اباغده پا وسردوم 
le‏ صرحقیقت ole don‏ جاودان معتبر دور 
Jus dede‏ ببق قیز لاج کبنسه غازیلر mirohy‏ 
Sous arf e u Gliese i‏ قورت توخو را WA‏ 
dup oS, oe‏ بسر Sole‏ سوزی ببرسویلیسلر PIEGI‏ 
oe n.‏ شاه ox.)‏ جانقدا دور Jak a‏ وسم وزردور 
هرنظر... 0A‏ بوشاه پرکرم صب‌نظردر ۱9:۶۱ Variants -TZ‏ » 
obe vE gibis ve ue eq ie vo SP‏ 


v. 00 ep fo v.n ($) DV dl , The Ms. adds 3 verses: 
خبر در‎ ax) joe عارف‎ gal رسرقدرت‎ JAS ہل‎ 4X او‎ Ca) 
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E بور#بوز)‎ (yu i هرب ر‎ Rd 


DE cd cest 


(D‏ نورمت یشوری ابردی زمینه 
© زیت زخ تبر و سیف وعجر 


No15 (13x) 


ZOA des‏ سروم 
gr boron Mol‏ 


(Ae AU Jy rd 


eim enl آروم شاه‎ I. 
اتام على دور‎ atl انام دور‎ 
oy الد‎ Gul el 


خضرزنده abl‏ عبسی مریم 


. 2 فق فبله‌سندب می‎ Le BARRES P Ag ۶ 
e» d Ae ste ولایت‎ E 
قنبریم‎ Mole De Rena تبغ ابله‎ ce 

UM‏ ابا صض eb]‏ شهاعت احلیننگحف‌جعفريم 

pe Meelis پزیده لعنتوموار  خطانیام‎ wees 


Variants -P ۶.342 TZ No133, both closely elated: 
v|. AE سب که موه‎ Kim... منم شاه‎ VL بر‎ Mes» 
a5 Pre pb ER. TZ eof UT emper omes 
và ۳۶ ME TZ او ابام‎ vs pole eo Yo er بوگووی‎ .. 
Another similar poem. is TZ, Ns 152, (cf. P* £358): 

=m en G] مولا‎ Al می‎ he حسینی‎ 
[e A sl Wol KS ALF منم عازیلرومه حرمت‎ 
رقم‎ c° Mis) ولیکی‎ tja Sethe منی اوللردت ارو‎ 


mu شاهنت ب‎ vum de "منم هم پیر وحم سلطا‎ 
(00 As m Pt. ۱ TZ Loy dle 


1U5Za 


(í ls)‏ ها :لا 


ecw شاه‎ gio dje AS A> alll الل‎ ٠ 
منم‎ dic غازید‎ LG ores 28628 ۱ 
oo | eb ار‎ Jad bl قوشم‎ es aal 
شاه منم‎ en می صو لار پولراشیم فغازیلر‎ 
| (pr خانه چاغیرسی‎ encre ega 
شاه منم‎ epo qui» الین‎ As 
Ad ایدم خلیل یله نارده‎ ob aM, es 
غازل دی شاه منم‎ qeu asp abl موسی‎ 
| شاه‎ Tn) jp LB ایسراد "بر‎ 5 
شاه منم‎ ep غازیلر‎ Als سه‎ Ajip ۱ 


قرمزی del‏ بوز Ail‏ لغب لشتری نسبتلو ۱ 
es n»‏ صفتلم op Al‏ شاه ^( 


مرزضی علی ذانلويم غازیلر gp‏ شاه منم 
reel: itd‏ یف ایله Marginal aria. 5il‏ 
N°22 (f.17)‏ 

ite dr dba e de ent 1.‏ مصطناش دور خطاش 
2¿ نسلی جنید ide didir‏ مرتضائی db»‏ 
de DÉS our efha aksa‏ 
de‏ زی العباد BE DES ges WW pers ph‏ 

5 مو ر تق دو ر Ae‏ نقی‌ هم dip A O‏ ۱ 
صير Gye‏ صاحب Kaloj‏ ا Aes‏ 


منو مآدوع ولی شاه glee pear‏ دور خطائی ds yo‏ 
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Variants - Pe (Art, TZ Nol89: yl Z wet 4 امام زین العباد‎ 
vs g < n y.7 j IP ولک‎ 


N°30 (f.19) 


l; Gl ole کی بوزلو‎ ol ashe a 1. 
Wis er, "rr 


VJ‏ وصلو bb mi E‏ مک 
ac d a — ile uf‏ 
Kipea‏ سرو روا Le AB‏ 
f‏ زرا اک رکز Capi‏ اول (Ge‏ 
5 سنطرت DotA ae‏ 


Views - Pf 26TZNo7: v. | Pee e مکی‎ -— 


uh مم‎ ep y. 4 G v5 E de 

No 92 (f.36) 
قان وار‎ eb É) مقر بی لکه‎ Dick ett at em | 
Dh où ale Mi نچہ بو می‎ ae باشوم فران‌پولینده مرش‎ 
Jb ole St جردا راولس‎ caps Aor el o 
قران وار‎ HE بر‎ ry قان ووروبر‎ toe نوز شاه‎ 


5 بقیی اغلا rA‏ عشقر ك وایند بری aise) ve‏ وار 


el A ees‏ کرنشده ole Gb) fol‏ وار 
gre MN a MLS dyn i‏ سره فان وار 


} 
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سم هرزمان وار‎ Lo sb یه بری‎ Lal شاهه عض‎ esse 
خاندان وار‎ 2 Jaa) س بىر سفرقیل ! که شور‎ Gp دور‎ lbs و‎ 


P2)‏ رده( TZ No 78 5 L Both. close, ulated (and‏ = رم( 

#4 Ab v5 ale e acie. v.6 [L اهابحف تاق (قاتنه‎ 

Vola las yo, بو بوله وارمغ اول‎ ۷:8 Dole pels. 
v9 دور اوتورمه ای خطا نی‎ s tu . TZ and L add boo verses: ۱ 

boo De رفیفم‎ Xp Aree Ase اوکوش‎ 

مود کی هکوندوز hd ule) tor ile‏ دو رواب (اوان) وار 


۱۰۱۱۵۱ (4.39) 
2D ppl yh pay سلطانوسزدور‎ ee شاه‎ eu. 
و ورن دورنمی ز دور‎ TE شاه او ات تال‎ 
دور‎ pl شرب لوف غازیلوف‎ lobe بىر امام قول لاری او‎ 
اکان و دور‎ Tons باش‎ ody بو‎ adora os acl y 
LD je cru موی حقف‎ DE ام ازلرن سر‎ Glee 5. 
Variants - P*( TZ No 79 : v کزراوزشاهری مدان ان‎ 
۲۶ کزروز() شاه ربوب‎ v.4 Patra بانترویرن 12 باش‎ u Take موالی‎ 
Both Mss. eub v.3 Put add. two verses. 
A) شاط رکفتی بیزم‎ Mey je He a 
سب بهانزوه‎ (EJE JAI ill geo وف‎ (pen 9 
Ne102 (f39 


ele Cue. 1,‏ هرگ co) ole‏ باش اوینادو: 
ead] A‏ خښ ویر ah)‏ قاش Zr lish‏ 
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epe E‏ وار رور و 
pice‏ الم سک ای وتادور 

Ailes اه اوه > اولسوی اباش‎ 
Lg رش‎ ob e LA s oe, 

: d ox bool oy GUS EF 
بر و دورانده قولباش اوینادور‎ CALS al 

ای ah Us‏ چو Kiet‏ وت 
مکی ائم براق gas‏ وداش Pgh‏ 


۱۰ ۱۵5 (395) 
soles (me قوروب اوتورسه‎ es ۰ 


رورسه اونورسه io‏ اخ رزمان قوبار 
o A‏ ,داشینه 


n Ailes lo 
مسان‎ Seas Es des 


vo 2 re 
دب بوجران ولري‌سبی دوتر‎ Glo tan 


JS Or) بير‎ eh 
d Ob a ADEM i 


G 
طوفان قوبار‎ CNT py As Looe. 
No123 (£45) 


Keg Mee) Ge اود یانرسینمنی ساپری دورلی‎ à 
روز ارو‎ GE Gris disg it 
c! اوچر فیاد‎ EN Pa 
| Appels d, e ps "nd GN DOS; 
Aig Moles ور و‎ ei as OÙ — ادا‎ 
geb | اهنرن‎ LM 
Ayda olz soda ms Boa 


Zig sol OU [J 29» جوشری سول‎ 
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۰۱68 (£57) 


روان اولروم Moss aly‏ 
میم خانمانه Wax‏ 
شک رک مآستانه شود یکلروم 
wh ail aile‏ شید ی of‏ 


oe Seb‏ شید یګلام 


ولیک Gaai ay‏ کلروم 


Wash نوحطوفانه‎ xl 
دورنشانه شیم کلروم‎ 00) 


pol شوت‎ (il pes 


۰ من که بوزمانه CVE argi‏ 
él‏ مست as oh‏ 
شاهه‌مشتای ابر قایتده بالله 
ود که 
Ae) s‏ شاه (مری ایا 
صتم اورت last A‏ 
سلیسان‌خاتعی موسی عصاسی 
cerise‏ شاه Mile‏ 
.9 خوارج cido)‏ قور ے جرا نه 


Variants P2 {34 TZ Ne 134: v.4 pe Sieg “9 EAR 


Nol94 (f. 64) 


c2 pr قرات‎ E 
46799 . cas one: 
بوولده نادان دور بولون‎ dps J T Uo 


اولور 
ولور 
یخن اه "m‏ 


علىن ی حق یبیل PE‏ 
goo‏ ا 


LP 2 22, Mi 


APE ley 


J = 2 


e ounce 9 جان‎ PERS: 
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N.195 (£64)‏ 
e e ey! J pe exä: ere à PD‏ 
PE‏ که died‏ هم | منم ce‏ 
اا الست سی از 9 S J E‏ مطلقے حف سول م می 
Kopli erie le‏ بوانت -مسمانم" cr unb slo‏ 
,5 نشانوم دورمنوع تاج سعادت سلهان e^ fr aid‏ 
مر نورون دور Code‏ حقیفت بص Cr Qf til‏ 
r‏ خطائی ام شاههآلسکلو قولم p pil a s”‏ 
Vanants - Liv cA, ——! vie grt‏ 
No 204 (Lee‏ 
exe Meno‏ عين الله کل ابسری‌سقی را یکو e‏ 
| منم اول فاعل مطل eve pein DaS‏ دور خرشید ایل‌ماه 
paso‏ بیت الله دو ریقیی‌بیل Vo tuu‏ دور ph‏ — 
Jel ct‏ رک ند Shy,‏ ج لمحف دو راو هگ 
۽ ولایت E uil‏ بی رمیوو ورور خاچان اوزو اوه ر ob Sous‏ 
دبلرسربحقی‌حقه وصل اتک | Bins‏ فش مفام مم الله 
K isle‏ از irae‏ خطائی اوغردی ann‏ ناه 
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Noll (£680) 


prs gio شاهه‎ br, ګل اغاجرت‎ n 


asdolj» opo Gad شاه ایری ازلر ن‎ Z 


arid ib Sot‏ بافری فانل و لعل go) ^ A‏ دا 
هی M‏ حکی بوخ دو e‏ قبررل اش اولخه i‏ 


Aig SES‏ سرڑی 97792 مد وری دو 
plie‏ هکلری adle‏ ماش adsl‏ 


.4 اسیی but‏ دورژورا quise pua ob»‏ 
بوزی کور خوارچ راضی دور داش اویخه 


N.337 (£.75) 


Gg eri dès s هم اول صرف‎ 
بدا کلم دی‎ 7. me 
aa AK برجان فا‎ oss 
ای‎ ail si z; 
(سری‎ eal pile غیرحف‎ D 
Ag] ات‎ a جور‎ ste? 


Cle be‏ دا کلم اد 


جوا این (decine‏ 


cis‏ جائنه | ضوب مشب رز 
5 بل حقینه ای اھل دی یلار 
usce auct)‏ 
cie‏ بیککیل همه واصل حف 
c cree (del Lyle‏ 1 


e^ Vasco جا :لارا‎ Tr 9. 


Variants TZ NE, L f.1: v$ 72 (Q, v3 ای غافلمتیبسل‎ 
vA خوارع‌حقنه‎ uF ای‌اهل‌دللر‎ w6 بیلمیسر(‎ vid مقرب‌حفنه2؟‎ 


3 


6060 , 
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N.à49 (£78) 


à‏ تال ال هکل Sel‏ ینم نور خدا کلری 
شونری‌حای عاشقلر اجلدی خت فادقلر 
eT‏ صفاکلدی 
DM‏ 
Creo M co ile‏ مسب Ga‏ 
اریشدی مرش ja‏ خاموخلقه اسان اولری 
سوندی ale Aj‏ که =< GAC Lol‏ 
PAL ra 5‏ سیر ایت Lag!‏ شبطانم 
ادم رونین هکیوش ¿oylea Wl‏ 


ضلللت ایی Catal‏ اننومیشدورلهجراغولی 
Ab cs ee‏ 





Z ¿L‏ ابلی فرعون اوزینه تابح ابت شدی 
(ولاری as‏ موسی عصاسی l>)‏ کلری 
ers Wyle ly‏ باشنده تاج حولت وار 
| اوور مید GEM o yol > Ge colo‏ 
A Aos‏ طاها a‏ قاف bile‏ 
انی نوی و ساجی واللبل بوزی نصس الصا CO‏ 
امام شاه Ae‏ اوغلینه دل dg? l2, Curley‏ 
mel‏ حادف علی‌مونی c< L‏ 
abus az. as‏ شول colle Ali‏ وصلییایستر 
روان ویرجای صاتویی SIS‏ عل مجان با کلدی 


...امام اولری v4‏ تعالی شا گرم | :تم Marginal‏ 
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Mas (7 


(WCAC: +‏ دور مدد هی جران اهلی اولاسی دور مدد هی A‏ 


G 


اول ضوري اولاسی دور مدد هی 


sel eg EM 


PSV Mast‏ = اعون اول oye (se ok»‏ هی 


فورولویعدل ol‏ نیراں ترازو عل لا ody‏ دور مدد هی 


pales "j‏ اواس ی دورم زد هی 
b ol‏ 
ax‏ سیرلاسی دور مدرهی 7 


able Si) صورو صورو‎ 


uode 7‏ درمان بولفیز  ols deal‏ دو رہد ھی 
N. | I‏ 


MATH NAVÎ No3 (f81) 


کم اول دور p b]‏ 


داش موم 
Kod‏ وی تس ارهز هم 
e» pU ay iy oS,‏ 
کسینی» فاج D CA‏ 
p Bid RO‏ 
P MER Ex‏ 

SS ایشی قبلی‎ jy OAS 
cd». 2915) 

i Ll» دوارینه‎ AD 
id قولنه‎ 
لار‎ pros 
ا‎ A WF 


£ 


£ ae = d 
yy Or 
a eto nn 
+ Ailes کی" دوشر سد‎ n. 
بير الله دور‎ arly axe 
le و‎ | 
ajo) #7 dee e 
ok 2 جولردت ارو‎ 
(cred jo) 
BPA Sole exl 
des os Le lus c» 
اولن‎ Ane eX ooo 20) 
ee expr 
ارمیرورژ‎ oer Ai ارو‎ 


tlw ut Vor)!‏ اری 


نبزدی به p‏ و A,‏ ايارم 


nn 
. عن ایله »ی باشه باش‎ Laser 
` = ار دمندن‎ une 
ب و سوزی ارنلر با‎ niet 
, اغزنده دور‎ Ail بب ر‎ Np 
239 اغزندت الوب‎ ul. ds) 

e 
' dé J قاچرسم لوزون عرو‎ 
وورت‎ Ag! بوزومه تولورزه‎ 

GP 2594 ado) 

P n eA m 
cales نه‎ a, Ai a 
Abed; AT امیش دوتا بم‎ 
بالا جیه غیرت سیزه‎ Ko اولوم‎ 
که عورت دن ال ہوک دورو ررد ایا‎ 
ee BIPA paih 

MN ou ee HAR 
D»: 
نیاز و مناچانوعۍ‎ edu 
‘he علیر امام‎ cas 
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VI. ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


No. 7 


That Sultan of generosity is the Master of Reason ; he is iiy 
and the light of the eyes. 

Should the ghäzis put on their swords and arms, fear of danger 
will invade the soul of hypocrites. $ 

Let Yazid’s host be one hundred thousand, one man from the 
host of Sanctity is enough (to defeat them). 

Should the Shah with a glance make a sign, before it all the giaours 
and Marvàns will be scattered. 

5. The moon-faced Shah can be recognized by the taj on his head 

‘and the precious belt round his waist. 

The one who does not find the way to the Mystery of Sanctity 
is a blind man and an ignorant fool. 

Wheh the ghazis enter the arena, the “ outsiders ” 1 1 will be utterly’ 
(lit. head and foot) under their feet. 

Know for certain: “Ali is the Sea of Truth ( CENA ) he is the 
eterna] life of honour. 

The day the ghazis (preceded by) the red enone and banners, 
don their red taj, will be the day of warning. 

10. Mo‘awiya’s host on seeing one ghazi will grow worse than that 

sheep at which a wolf clutches (2). i 

The akhis who recognize the Pir are true (?) pearls ; thos whose 
word is but one are true men. 

, In the path.of the Shah, Khata’i sacrifices his soul, to say nothing 
of the kingdom, property, gold, and silver. 


No. 15 


' My name is Shah Ismá'il. I am God's mystery: I am the leader 
of all these ghazis. 
My mother is Fatima, my father is ‘Ali; and eke I am the Pir 
of the Twelve Imams. | 
I have recovered my father’s blood from Yazid. Be sure that I am 
of Haydarian 2 essence. 
Lam the living Khidr and Jesus, son of Mary. I am the Alexander 
: of (my) contemporaries. 
5. Look you, Yazid, polytheist and the adept of the Accursed one, 
i Í am free from the Ka'ba of hypocrites. 
In me is Prophethood (and) the mystery of Holiness. I follow the 
path of Muhammad Mustafa. 
I have conquered the world at the point of (my) sword. Iam 
. the Qanbar of Murtada ‘Ali. 
My sire is Safi, my father Haydar. Truly I am the J afar of the 


audacious. , 


1.Not “the Khärijites ” in the technical sense. 
3 "Referring both to his father Haydar and to the Imäm ‘Ali (Haydar). 


/ E 
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9. J am a Husaynid and have curses for Yazid. I am Khata", a 
servant of the Shah’s. 


No. 18 


O, fighters in the path of God, say : “ Allah, Allah! 1 am the faith 
of the Shah (i.e. ‘Ali). 

Come to meet (me), prostrate yourselves (sijda).1 I am the faith 
of the Shah. 

In flying ? I am a parakeet, I am the leader of a mighty army, a 
companion of Sufis. 

Wherever you sow me, I will grow; whenever you call me, I will 
come up. I shall catch the Sufis by the hand. 

. I was on the gibbet with Mansür; with Abraham in the fire, and 
with Moses on Sinai. 

Come from the eve, celebrate the New Year, join the King. 

With discernment come to know the King. O ghazis, prostrate 
yourselves. 

I wear a red crown, my charger is grey, I (lead a) mighty army. 
I have the virtues of the Prophet Joseph (i.e. am beautiful). 

. I am Khata’i, my charger is sorrel; my words are sweeter than 

sugar, I have the essence of Murtada ‘Ali. I am the faith of 

the Shah. 


` 


No. 22 


Know for certain that Khata’i is of divine nature, that he is 
related to Muhammad Mustafa ; 

He is issued from Safi, he is the scion of Junayd [and] Haydar, 

. he is related to ‘Ali Murtada. 
For the love of Hasan he has entered the arena, (for) he is related 
to Husayn of Kerbela. 

[He possesses the qualities of the other Imams.] 

He is like a beggar at the gate of Mahdi, Master of the Time. 


-7. My name is Vali Shah Ismaé‘l; my surname is Khata’s. 


No. 30 


Do not think, o moon-faced one, that my soul remains to me after 
thou hast gone. 

My soul has gone after you and (only) the impotent body remains 
to me. 

Since thou hast quitted my side, o peace of my heart, only the 
(dream) of my joining you keeps watch over my heart. 

Although the flower-garden of thy beauty has gone from my 
eyes, in my heart grows the stately poplar of thy sunny forms. 


1 Of. Nos. 204, v. 3 and 249, 
2 Uëmagda might also mean “in "Paradiso x 


6. 
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Let that Peri-like idol be hidden from my looks, the moon in the 
sky is for me a symbol of (her) face. 

From the moment this sick-hearted Khata’i became separated 
from thee, the musk of thy fragrant tresses has remained with 
me as a perfume- -spreader. 


No. 92 


There is a commandment in God’s books: know for certain 
that it decrees blood for blood. 

May my head be a sacrifice on the path of the Guide of Truth: 
there are many hundreds like me (ready to) destroy their lives. 


I (O Khatà') thou hast a hand: (how) thoroughly hast thou 


10. 


defeated Yazid ; mayst thou be ruler of the world as long as 
the world exists. 

The blood of Shah Haydar i is still (unavenged) ; Yazid still awaits 
a crushing defeat. 


. Truly, in the path of love sincerity is wanted. 


Go away, thou accursed denier, there is a doubt in thee! 

I call thee denier: thou dost not see that the Companions of. 
Truth (Ahl-i Hagq) possess evidence clearer than the Sun. 

Treading this path in the state of impurity, how canst thou deny 
the word: there is some blood unavenged. 

Go, o zephyr, it is high time (for you) to represent to the Shah 
in what state I am. 

Rise and march, o Khata’i, make a journey; for (thy) paternal 
home is in the town of Ardabil. 

l ` 


۰ No. 101 ` ۱ 


From Pre-Eternity the Shah i is our Sultan, our pir and murshid, 
our soul. 

Having pronounced the name of the Shah we have walked along 
this path. We are Husayni, to-day is our period. 

We are slaves of the Imäms, in all sincerity. Our token is to be 
martyrs and ghazis. ^ . 

Our path is narrow, narrowér than. anything. This time our 
fundamental rule is to give our heads away. 


r 


.lam Khata’i. From Pre-Eternity I am the Mystery of Haydar. 


He who does not recognize him (Hayder-?) as Truth (Haqq) 
is 2 stranger to us. 


No. 102 


In the arena of love, he who risks (lit. plays) his head and life, 
sports wantonly with his eyes, eye-lashes, and eye-brows before 
‘the Beloved. 


1 Or: “go every moment.’ 
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On the path of the King of Men there are many people, but praise 
to the head which alone opposes a thousand heads! ot 
Let him be an intimate friend of the Shah, who is ready to part 

with his head and life. 
Do not think that a common farrash would (be allowed) to flirt 
in the presence of the Beloved. 

5. On the day of battle many give up their heads and lives; but 
should someone self-willed (bashinda) stay behind, the qulbush 
(corporal ?) will make him play! . 

O Khata”, do not grieve if all have become your enemies. A 
challenger always flings bricks and stones from afar (1). 


No. 103 


The meaning of this poem is dark. The author.considers three ' 
eventualities : the Beauty (Shah Isma] himself ?} either sits quietly, 
Or rises for a moment, or comes out of the'palace. The corresponding 
results grow more and more terrific. Verses 2 and 3 refer to Isma‘il’s 
énemies. Should the people of Shirvün, responsible for the death of 
Isma‘il’s grandfather and father, attack Tabriz, the Last Judgment | 
is reserved for them. In Baghdad the Aq-qoyunlu hordes may be 
numerous, but Isma‘il will destroy this home of the Arabs. Shah 
Ismà'il killed the Shirvänshäh Farrukh-yasär in 915/1509. After the 
expulsion of the Aq-qoyunlus “Iraq was occupied in 913/1508. Con- 
sequently the unsettled situation which is reflected in the poem is 
earlier than 1508, and the poem must have been written by Isma‘il 
(born in 892/1487) when he was twenty years old, or even younger. 


“Should my beauty sit (with crossed legs), groans will be roused 
(in the world); should he rise and sit down, the ordeal of tho 
end of the world will burst out. 

. Let all the people of Shirvän rush to Tabriz, the Persian (‘Ajam) 
kingdom will (but) ask: when is the Last Day to come ? 

As he arrives, the streets and homes of the Arabs will cease to 
exist, however many Turcomans may turn out from Baghdad. 

If (my Beauty) comes out of the palace, the tomb (sin) will engulf 
the stock of the world! and a š Guide to the tarigat, old and 
young (at the same time), will suddenly appear: 

5. Since in Pre-Eternity Khatà'i had contemplated the certainty 
of this issue, the signs of Noah have appeared in him and the 

, Flood is to burst out. 


1 Or “he will seize whatever there is (var-i-si) in the world ". 


3 Reading: bir. 
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I No. 193 ! 
Thy numerous: arrows have pierced my bigat which is burning 
with fire. 
They came in multitudes, thy arrows, they did ot pour water - 
(sunmadt) where water was needed (2) 2 
You would think that fledgelings are flying with screams. Every 
moment, as thy arrows leave the bow, they make me groan. 
On the square of my breast they have formed an army in fighting 
array. Thou art my king over the land (yurt) where thy arrows 
I are arrayed in review. 
` 5. I am dying of that pain, and the groans of my suffering have 
annihilated (?) my heart; thy flying arrows have not even 
- left my soul in my body. 
No wonder you make a lattice of Khata’i’s breast, for thy arrows 
pierce armour, coats of mail, and shields ns steel. 


No. 168 


1. It is I who have come now for this epoch (var. “ to this world ”). 
I have set myself in motion and have entered a soul (manifested 
. myself in a soul ?). 
2.1 am intoxicatéd with love for the Shah and dazzled by him. 
As a lover I have come to (my) family (home). 
؛‎ 9. By God, I was sorely longing for the PAD ! Thanks to God, Ihave 
۱ now come to the sanctuary. 
° 4. I shall uproot Yazid and the liess a-burning I have come to 
the source of light. 
5. By the Shah’s anand T had come in Pre-Eternity. . Do not be 
troubled, (for) now I have come (again). .. . 
6. From Pre-Eternity I am in love with the “ Twelve Shahs ۲ (Imàms) 
but now I have come to this shop (i.e. this mundane world). 
T. (Like ?) ?) Solomon's ring and the staff of Moses I have come to 
_ ‘the di as Noah (during) the Flood. 
8. Muhammad's miracles, the Shah’s (sword) Dhul-Figàr are signs 
in my hand. Here I have come. 
9. I shall exterminate outsiders from the world.. I am Khata’l, 
I have come to serve as ۵ proof (of Truth). 


No. 194 


“1. Lo, my truly Beloved is now Sultan in the world. If my friend 
accept my soul, to-day it is his sacrifice. ' 


L Or “ they did not become extinguished (sónmádi) at the place of water ” ace c. in 
my,blood 2). 

3 Tt is possible that under the influence of Persian mándan, which means both 
“ to remain " and “ to leave ", qalmadi is also used here in the sense “ has not left”. A : 
parallel use of the verb galmag is found in an Ahl-i Haqq hymn, soe Minorsky, Notes, 
p. 170. 


` 
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2.. 


bo 


his 


O man, if thou hast brains, give not thy heart to the world; 
he who does 80, shows his ignorance on (of ?) the path. 


. Those who do not recognize ‘Ali as Truth (or “ God ”) are absolute 


unbelievers. They have no creed, no faith, and are not Muslims. 


. If you capture one heart, for: you it will amount to a hundred. 


If you destroy one heart, one hundred Mekkas will lie in ruins. 


. O Khata’i, life is a boon (to profit by): know thyself. To-morrow 


“we shall die,! but to-day life is still a guest in your body. 
No. 195 


. To-day I have come to the world as a Master. Know truly that 


I am Haydar’s son. 


. Iam Faridün, Khosrau, Jamshid, and Zohäk (!). I am Zal's son 


(Rustam) and Alexander. 


. The mystery of Anà'l-Haqq is hidden in this my heart. I am the 


Absolute Truth (or “ God ”) and what I say is Truth. 


. I belong to the religion of the “ Adherents of the Vali (i.e. “Ali) ” 


and on the Shah’s path I am a guide to every one who says: 
“I am a Muslim." 


. My sign is the “ Crown of Happiness ۲.۶ I am the signet-ring on 


Solomon’s finger. 


. Muhammad is made of light, ‘Ali of Mystery. I am a pearl in 


the sea of Absolute Reality. 


. I am Khata”, the Shah’s slave full of shortcomings. At thy gate 


I am the smallest and the last (servant). 


No. 204 


۱ 


. I am God's eye (or “ God Himself ” !); come now, o blind man 


gone astray, to behold Truth (God). 


. I am that Absolute Doer of whom they speak. Sun and Moon are— 


in my power. 


. My being is God's House, know it for certain. Prostration before 


me is incumbent on thee,’ in the morn and even. 


. Know for certain, that with the People of Recognition (ahl-i 


iqrar) Heaven and Earth are all Truth. Do not stray! 


. The garden of Sanctity has produced a (or one) fruit. How can 


it. be plucked by a short-handed one ? 


. If you wish to join Truth to Truth, (here is) pod who has reached 


` the stage of Mim.* 


. The one of pure connections considers his own person. Suddenly 5 


Khata’i has come by a treasure. 


1 Read: óld-jag-uz, without vocalic harmony. Alif is only a mater lectionis. 

: Apparently: the head-gear (j-i Haydari) which Isma‘il’s father introduced for 

adherents (the Qizil- bash “ Rod heeds eads ”). 

š xr ds ths only possible interpretation of : ‘‘ my sujüd i is for thee,” af. No. 18, v. 
"jf you wish to connect this manifestation of God with its origin ”. . 


I do o$ aoe what magüm-i mim means. Perhaps “ the letter m of bism(silàA) ”. 


5 i.e. by means of 7 9۵0 ceaurdv. 


Pd 
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No. 211 


A flower has blossomed on the tree, and is now come to be a 
companion to the Shàh. 

In Pre-Eternity it was the Mystery of the Shah, and now it has 
come to be a companion of his Mystery. `’ 

No one can become a Qizil-bash, until his heart (*yüragi instead 
of yüzümi) is a-burning and his breast a-bleeding like a ruby. 
In the time of the mystery of kuntu kanzant he (was) the Light of 

Muhammad, and now he has manifested himself to the world 
crowned with a red crown. 

5. His name is Ismaîl, he is homoousian with the Prince of the 
Faithful (AH); on seeing him the outsiders would prefer to 
turn to stone. ۲ 


No. 237 


1. I am the one intoxicated with beauty who has come to-day. 
I am always with God, (but) to-day I have come (here). 

2. Beware, do not take me for a stranger. I am that very Ravisher 
of hearts (whom you know). 

3. In (this) world, recognize me, o Ignoramus, (for) J am that 
Veracity and Purity (of which you have heard). 

4, To-day I am the God-sent Suomi to smite with a sword tho 
soul of the hypocrite. 

5. O people of (the true) religion, on behalf of the lover I sacrifice my 


6. The ee idad me as non-Truth, but I am acquainted 
with the King. 

7. Know that I am constantly joined to Truth and separate from 
non-Truth. 

8. From the highest point of the sky I have come as (lit. “ with 
the meaning of") a humay * for the Mystics.? 

9. I have come to suffer death in my soul on behalf of all souls. 
Iam Khata’i who offers his soul as a sacrifice. 


No. 249 


1. By the Lord! Come and behold: God's light has reappeared ; 
Muhammad Mustafa, the Seal of the Prophets has come! 

2. The hearts of the lovers are gladdened, the luck of the faithful is 
revealed, the spirit of the believers is awake, Purity has come! 


1 je, in Pre-Eternity when God said: Kuntu kanzan makhflyyan wa-ahbabiu an 
u‘rafa. 

۶ He upon whose head falls the shadow of the wings of a humay is bound to become 
a king. 

3 Reading: ma‘arif instead of maghürib (“ the Wests” ?) ; cf. No. 249, v. 6. 
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3. For (every) land and (every) period, this is the blessed Weal of 
the Advent. From the heavens, Eon the angels thousands of 
welcomes reach (the ear). 

4. The Perfect Guide has arrived. Faith has been (brought) to ‘al. 
All the Ghazis are full of joy at the coming of the Seal of the 
Prophets. 

5. A man (has become) a و‎ bon of Truth. Prostrate thyself! 
Pander not to Satan! Adam has put on new clothes, God 

© has come. 

6. An angel has descended from the skies. Good tidings to the men 
of mystic knowledge! Death has descended upon the outsiders, 
calamity has befallen the Yazids. 

7. Darkness was the cause that, amidst errings, thou bids lost the 
Sn Open thy éyes,.¢ome out of Darkness, for Faith -has 

peared like a full moon in the dark night. 

8. God - Friend (Abraham) has put on a (new) garment and come 
' to life. His name is Isma'l Let souls ‘be his sacrifice, for an 
appeal has ,come from God.. 

9. Oh my beautiful Shah, my Moon, the Fulfilment of my desires, 
the Beloved of my heart; o Thou, in whose beauty God manifests 
himself, the Elect of the Saints has come. 

10. Do not succumb to the arrow of hypocrisy of the-Demon called 

` a ‘Azazil. The Guiding Imàm has come! Seize his hand, show 
him the way. 

11. The Pharaoh had subjugated the world by magic; but the staff 

' of Moses has become a dragon to swallow up. | 

‘12. The heroic ghazis have come forth with “ crowns of happiness ” 
on their heads. The Mahdi’s period has begun. The m 
of eternal life has d&wned (üpon) the world. 

13. His eye is the letter sad, his tongue is 76, his cheeks are Qaf 
and al-Qor'an, his eye-brows are the letter niin, his hair uae 
one of al-Layl, his face is “ the Sun in its splendour ". 

14. With all your heart, accept the scion of Imam Shah Haydar. 
My Imams Ja fari Sadiq and ‘Ali Müsa Rida have come! 

; 15. The (heart)-worn Khatà'i longs for the beauty of that Shàh and 
for the union with him. Surrender thy (old) soul and (thereby) 

. acquire a new one, for & science has appeared whioh, i is worth 
the soul. / 


o 


No. 251 


1. Whatever happened (was) bound to happen, oh for assistance! 
The people of this world are bound to die, oh for aid! 
* 2. God's command comes to Israfil, and his great trumpet shall sound. 
3. A great tribunal shall sit to examine the sins of the sinners. 


1 و۷۰8‎ p. 1027a. 
۶ The references are to the sūras of the Qor an, 


Hu 4 


- 
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4. For Justice's sake Fire! and Scales shall be set up id actions 
weighed. 

D. The Prophets will flee from their communities, for the souls 
Shall be tried one by one. 

6. While being interrogated, they shall be' pushed towards the 
(bridge of) Sirát, and oh how many will slip! 

7. Allethese unfortunate sons of Adam shall fill the Seven Hells. 

8. No remedy can be found to Khata’i’s pain, o Lord : ۰ what shall 
be his state (on that day) ? 


Mathnavi No. 3 (mutagarib) 


The Mathnavi No. 3 holds a special place by itself among Khata’ra 
poems. Its poetical merits are nil; but the leisurely epic metre and 
the unconventional flow of oratory gave the poet much more freedom 
than the shorter poems ‘on religious and love subjects. Both in 

` vocabulary and grammar it is original. 
| The Mathnavi opens with a praise to God in which stress is laid 
on the diversity of God’s creatures (vv. 1-12). Inequality is the law 
of the world; but claims to superiority must be examined (vv. 13-19). 
God is the Helper and will assist the brave prince (bjg-igit), leading 
his “ lads '^ (ärän) to conquests. Isma‘il challenges the heroes of the 
Shah-nama and complains of the absence of a worthy opponent 
. (vv. 20-41). No success is to be achieved without struggle (vv. 42-4), 
God’s assistance is invoked in a coming strife (vv. 45-50). Brave men 
are not afraid of death (vv. 51-5). The Mathnavi ends with a final 
appeal to God (vv. 56-60). . o ‘ 
1. In the name of God, Living and Bountiful, for Bis i is might and 
' His nature is old. 
2. It is He who exalts the “ Nine Harai "s and miiia the face 
of the earth. , 
3. He produces the storm like unto Simoom; by the wind of the 
Day of Resurrection he softens stones to wax.. 
4. He nu some superior to others, some is suspense (?) and some 
lowly ; 
|. 5. Some Tike Solomon, and some like ants, some vilified and some 
strong. 


6. He makes some superior to the whole world, and some a refuge 
to men. 


b Niran, perhaps *mizān “a balance ۰ 

? Tt is curious to compare this Mathnavi with Sultan Selim’s MM Nos. 189 
and 204 in which he gloats over his victories in Persia and Egypt, doing this ina 
‘matter of fact way without any tinge of mysticiam. 3 

3 Read: dsmant instead of asümi. 


۱ 


/ : Z 
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7. 


8. 


He makes some lords of the world, and while He treats some as 
flowers, he creates others as thorns. , 

He makes some (sit on) the throne and (wear) a crown; he makes 
others needy of half-a-farthing. . 


. He makes some awful like Rugtam, and others less than a small 


hair (müchak ?) ; 


. Some endowed with courage (lit. liver), others without éourage 


and carrion-like. 


. To some He gives swords and gooû TAN while He checkmates 


others on their carpet. 


. He creates some (as if) to stand (lit. fall) as Aléxander's wall, 


and some as if to flee like deserters (or “ like swift stallions ” ?). 


. God is the Creator of all, He is cognizant of everybody's affairs. 
| Has He not created five fingers to a narrow hand so that each 


“of them (?) should know its way f . 


. Were all the world equal, how would the affairs of the world be f 


successful ? 


. Surely there is a difference between slave- -girls and a man ; Heaven 


- and Earth are not equal. 


. A man must know his perfection and do what work he can n do. 
. A mouse in the desert says: “I am wicked,” but when it is 


confronted (with an enemy) it loses its way. 


. Do not believe such (pretensions) before you have scanned them, 


do not lean on the wall of an unmanly person. 


. God (Haqq) is the Helper in this world; in bad days he shares 


the sorrow of his slaves. 


. A brave beg (bdg-igit) will conquer all lands: all Asia Minor 


(Rum), China, Khorasan, and Syria. 


. Is he a man, he who marches with an army against a (single) 


man? Is an army (necessary) to crush an enemy ? 


. In a fight, lads (dran) would crush one single man, but in an army 


the beg becomes the leader of men (ür-sdrvàrt). 


. I am he! who will fight a crocodile, and wage war with the tiger 


and the panther. 


. Iam such that should I meet Afräsiyäb, I will smite his head 


with my mace and stun him. 


. I am he who will march without fear against the foe; do not be 


afraid that on looking (at him) I shall show hesitancy. ۰ 


. I shall smash the fortress of Khaybar with my fist; shall l (ever) 


fear cannon and guns ? 


. I shall conquer Asia Minor and Syria’ and then think of the Franks. 
. Should Afrasiyab | be my foe, I shall take it for a dishonour to 


come’to blows With him. 


. Should something happen to you in a fight, turn not your back, 


run not with shouts towards your companion. 


1 Hardly: män ölüm “ may I die, by my death ". 
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A Sone or Lovers. By ‘IRAQI. Edited and translated by ARTHUR J. 
ARBERRY. (Islamic . Research Association, No. 8.) Oxford 
University Press, 1939. 


The series of publications of the Islamic Research Association of 
-Bombay grows ever longer and more impressive. This latest volume 
contains the text and translation of the 'Ushshag-Nama of ‘Iraqi. 
This thirteenth-century poet, perhaps one of the greatest of the God- 
intoxicated mystics of Persiá, has hitherto been known only by two 
rather faulty lithographs and by a passage in Browne’s Literary 
History of the Persians. Dr. Arberry has thus rendered an important 
service to Persian letters in publishing a critical text of the ‘Ushshaq- 
Näma, based on four manuscripts. By way of preface the editor 
appends a biography of the poet drawn from an Istanbul manuscript 
of the Divan. This account of the mystic’s progress is by no means 
the least interesting part of the book. 

It was a good idea to add to the Persian text an English verse- 
translation of the poem, in which the spirit of the original is admirably 
rendered. In reading through this Persian record of “ L’amor che move 
4l sole e Valtre stelle” one is often reminded of poets nearer home. 
The lines— 


* What men are evil, their acts die with them 
And only good repute attains the Fount-of Life "' 


to take but one example, evoke a famous contradiction from the 


gloomier occident. 
B. L. 


HISTORY or SHAH IsMA Tr, Sarawi. By GHULAM Sarwar. pp. xu + 
127. Aligarh: Muslim University, 1939. 


Bellan’s book on Shah ‘Abbas, 1932, the studies of Hinz on 
the origins of the dynasty (1936) and on Ismä‘il, ii (1933), and the 
quite recent (early 1939) thesis of H. R. Roemer on the period of 
A.D. 1577-1581 are the important new works on the Safavid period 
(1500-1722). Dr. Ghulam Sarwar’s thesis (Aligarh) on the founder 
of the dynasty is another welcome contribution to the history of the 
epoch in which the foundations of modern Persia were laid. 

Dr. Sarwar carefully studies his authorities and classes them by order 
of importance (pp. 3-16), then stage by stage he goes through his 
hero’s origins, rise, and early struggles (pp. 16-42); his wars with 
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local rulers (pp. 43-57); his campaigns in the East (against the 
Uzbeks) and in the West (against the Ottomans) (pp. 58-85); his 
defeat at Chaldiran and the subsequent events down to his death 
(pp. 86-99). After this, the author gives a short outline of Ismà'il's 
character and administration (pp. 99-104). 

As regards the sources, he establishes two interesting facts with 
regard to the anonymous B.M. Or. 3248, which the lamented Sir E. D. 
Ross studied in his thesis (published in JRAS., April, 1896): (1) he 
contradicts the idea that Or. 3248 is identical with the Futühat of 
Sadr al-Din Haravi, and (2) suggests that the real authors namo 
appears in a marginal note as Bijan. The note has been mutilated at 
the book-binder's and cannot be read entirely, but the suggestion 
merits our attention. (In the translation of the note there are several 
ships: radd-u-badal refers to an exchange of diplomatic documents ; 
nushkha-yi nü-marbüt is not “ incomplete History ", but “ incoherent 
draft"; gz (*ytiz)-basht is not “ master of panthers", but “a 
centurion "). i 

The first volume of the Afdal al-tawārīkh, which the author thinks 
lost (p. 6), is represented by Eton College M. 172 (probably a com- 
panion volume to B.M. Or. 4678, which is its direct continuation). 

Our author gives only a passing notice (p. 101) to the divan which 
Shah Isma‘il wrote under the nom de plume of Khata", This collection 
of Turkish poetry throws much light on the character of the ’Shi‘a 
extremism propounded by the crowned poet. A preliminary account 
of the divan was available in EI. (s.v. Thatë"), and a fairly complete 
analysis of its contents will be found in the present issue of the 
Bulletin. l 

Dr. Ghulam Sarwar gives a convenient outline of political events 
under Shah Ismä‘il I, but the more difficult questions of the coming- 
into-being of the Safavid state still await a special investigation. 
The chief problem is to trace the transformation of the potential energy 
accumulated under a purely religious banner into the explosive 
political force which swept away rival influences and moulded Persia 
into its present form. The other important aspect is the building up of 
political power with the help of Turcoman tribes. It appears that the 
role of the westernmost tribes of Anatolia, Syria, and Armenia was 
paramount. The facts contained in Or. -3248 ought to have been 
worked into some general conclusions. 

We shall now consider some single points. 

: P. 38. To say that in 1501 Ismä‘il was received “ with great éclat ۲ 


#= 
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by the dignitaries of Tabriz is quite misleading, as we know that 
Sunnites formed the majority of the population and that the advent 
of the Shi‘a extremism was a hard blow to them. The author has not 
paid due attention to the hints of the ‘Alam-ara, 21 (shu'la-yi ماوت‎ 
atashbürash zabana ba-falak-i athtr kashida) or to the direct testimony 
of a Venetian resident: see EI., s.v. Tabriz. 

P. 74. The legend about the Sultan having assumed the title of 
caliph after 1517 was destroyed by Barthold: cf. Sir T. Arnold, 
Caliphate, 1924, p. 143. 

Chapter VIII (“ Character of Shah Isma Ml”) ould be completed 
by many more important details from Italian sources: see Babinger, 
M. Sanuto’s Tagebücher, in A Volume . . . presented to E. G. Browne, 
98-50; Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, ۰ 

Chapter IX on administration is spoilt by the inadequate rendering 
of the terms. Qurchi (literally : “ archers”) were not “ horse-riders ” 
but “tribal cavalry”.  Eshik-aqasi (not ishak, which means “a 
donkey ’’), lit. “ master of the threshold". The use of English ee 
on p. 104 is vague. Husayn Beg is called “ counsellor and premier " 
(Habib al-siyar, 341, vakil+ nafs-i nafis, which amounts almost to 
vice-royalty); Najm al-Din— counsellor” (H.-S., 349; amor 
al-umara) ; Nizam al-Din—“ chancellor” (Ahsan, 128 : sadr, which 
was an office along the religious line); Shah Husayn— master of 
ceremonies " (Ahsan, 117: vaztr-i dárügha-yi Isfahan “ vazir to the 
governor of the capital”); Shah Quli— keeper of the Saddle- 
Room" (rikübkhüna technically is “ Royal Wardrobe”, its master I 
being the Lord-Chamberlain); Jalal al-Din—" counsellor ” (Ahsan, 
184: vazw) — ' 

For his Appendix A on the Aq-qoyunlu the author might have 
found some useful details in the article Uzun Hasan in EI. and in 
Hinz, Irans Aufstieg. 

The list of dates and a detailed index are very welcome. On the 
other hand the system of references to the authorities as A, B, C, ete., 
is inconvenient : it is always preferable to use such abbreviations as 
are suggestive of the original names of the books, e.g. AT for Ahsan 
al-tawartkh, eto. 

Geography and Turkish names are the two stumbling blocks of 
this thesis. On p. 24 the “ Charkas ” (of Daghestan) are coupled with 
Trebizond (read 'Tabarsarén, as a few lines down); on p. 88 there 
appears a “ king of Switzerland ” (for king of Lusitania, i.e. Portugal !), ` 
etc. Many names are misunderstood or utterly misspelt. P. 14 
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Iwighli for *Ev-oghli, as “ pages ” were called at the Safavid court ; 
p. 57 Jayàn Sultan, read Chayan, a typical Turkish name, “ Scorpion ” ; 
p. 65 Jajiktü, read Chechektü, in Mongolian “ (a place) with flowers ” ; 
p. 75 Pishbürmaq read Besh-barmag, “ Five Fingers": p. 53 Qara- 
Hamid should be explained as “Black Amid”, ie. the fortress of 
Diyärbakr ; p. 38 Yasin, read Pas (in Armenia), and Qümin Ulami, 
read Qoyun-olumt “ the Sheep ford ” ; p. 44 Aslamash, read Asilmish, 
“ the one hanged " ; p. 49 Ard-Sanad, read Ardahand ; p. 51 Ülang-i 
Kaniz, read Olang Kayiz, cf. H. Schindler, JRAS., 1897, pp. 114-17, ete. 
In numerous cases, the critical remarks published in recent years 
in BSOS. would have enabled the author to avoid such mistakes. 
Altogether the thesis on Shih Ismã‘T is a useful and orderly digest 
of facts, and Professor Hadi Hasan in his Preface is right in speaking 
of the “minute care . . . restraint . . . and the sdber style” of his 
pupil. It remains to future biographers to complete it from non- 
Persian sources (Egyptian, Ottoman, European, and Caucasian) and 
to stress the major historical issues. - 
_V. MINORSKY. 


1. THE DEBATES COMMENTARY (KATHAVATTHUPPAKARANA-ATTHA- 
KATHÀ). Translated by BIMALA CHURN Law. (Pali Text Transla- 
tion Series.) pp. xii, 248. London, 1940. 


2. Tae Book or THE DISCIPLINE (VINAYA-PITAXA), Vol. II. Translated 
by J. B. HORNER. (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. XI.) 
London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 


1. The “ Debates Commentary” represents a translation of the 
Conimentary on the Kathävatihu, one of the most important books of 
the Pali Abhidhamma Pitaka, which in its turn had been translated 
under the title “ Points of Controversy " by Mrs. Rhys Davids and 
Shwe Zan Aung. 

With his translation Dr. Law satisfies a long-felt want, and he 
satisfies it well, for the translation is correct and clear—clearer than 
severa] of his previous translations in this series. The wording of the 
text references is that of the “ Points ", and the rendering of technical 
terms corresponds. As regards the English spelling of the Pali word 
“ arahant", Dr. Law wavers between arahan and arahant. Dr. Law 
was hampered in his task by the imperfect constitution of the text 
` of the Commentary, which was one of the earliest ۰ publications 
(1889, by Minayeff), when Pali studies were only in their beginnings, 
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and the readings are often doubtful and sometimes wrong. . Our 
author has improved on some (e.g. p: 32 vuccati for pucchati), but a 
good many are still faulty, as e.g. thatva on p. 34, rendered as “ taking 
his stand on’ ^ but which should with better sense be emended to 
bodhetvà, “ arousing his understanding," as evideniced- by the parallel 
passogo in Sumangala-vilasint, i i, 383. f 

- The get-up of the book is attractive, like that of the companion 
volumes i in this series. 


2. The Book: `of the Discipline is important bagus it gives us in 
plain and often crude and outspoken language a picture of the early 
Buddhist monastic institutions, of the habits of the members of the 
Order, both male and female, and of the discipline established through 
tradition and exemplified by notorious cases, in order to kéep the life 
of the “ Brethren ” and “ Sisters" on decent lines, so as to ensure 
the possibility of these “ seekers after the truth in seclusion ” reaching 
a stage of life which was proclaimed by the Founder to be one of 
“ worthiness ” (Arahantship). Miss Horner deserves great credit for 
making this discipline accessible to ànd understandable by European 
scholars and students of Buddhism, by her masterly translation and 
éxegesis of the many rules collected here. In this sense the book 
forms & valuable sequel to two of Miss Horner's previous books, viz. 
Woman under Primitive Buddhism and The Early Buddhist Theory of 
Man Perfected (arahan). The first volume of the’ Discipline appeared 
in 1938, and the third (and last) is awaited in the near future. 

The translation (more than a mere rendering of words) is in every 
way excellent and scholarly. It is accompanied by copious and helpful 
footnotes and by a. comprehensive index of subject-matter, of proper ` 
names and Pali words. ‘The discussion of difficult terms (in the 
“ 'Translator's Introduction ") is clear and to the point, and full of. 
references to relevant literature. There is hardly anything to be added- 
to the footnotes, but if I might be allowed to add one reference it 
would be in connection with the interesting Pali phrase describing 
a famine (Vin. III. 6, 15, 87 ; IV, 23, commented on by Buddhaghosa 
on Vin. III. 268), which occurs also in a stereotyped Buddhist Sanskrit 

,form in Divyavadana, p. 131 (ed. Cowell and Neil) where caficu 
takes the place of dviistika. 
W. STEDE. 
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THREE CHAPTERS FROM THE SAMADHIRAJASUTRA. By K. RÉGAMEY. 
(The Warsaw Society of Sciences and Letters.) pp. 113. Warsaw, 
1938. ; 


Dr. Régamey and Professor Schayer have planned a complete 
edition of the Samädhiräjasütra. The present volume is therefore 
only & brief preliminary study of three selected chapters, nos, 8, 19, 
and (counting as one) 22 and 23. For his purpose Mr. Régamey had 
four modern copies, now in Europe, of the Sanskrit text, the Chinese | 
version of Narendrayaéas (Taishó edition, no. 639), and two other 
incomplete versions, together with the Tibetan version of the Kanjur 
in Narthang and Peking editions, and the commentary Kirtimala 
of Mañjuérikirti. He does not refer to the Derge edition, and evidently 
had no access to it. A collation of chapter 8 in the Derge text in the 
Cambridge University Library (vol. 55, fol. 1f.) shows little of 
importance. I may note the following : 88 7. chig; 9. réa-ba ; 15. dañ- 
ne; bklags; 19. des (not Adis); spras (not sbras) ; 21. kyis ; 22. rab 
hdug-nas (so read = Bud. Skt. sthihitvā) ; kun-tu (not du) ; 24. réa-ba ; 
25. ci yan (not a); 26. des; 27. hchal; 31. fes. These are small 
matters. The author has given Sanskrit and Tibetan texts with 
English translation and full commentary, and has added a Sanskrit- 
Tibetan-Chinese index. ; 

In his introduction he has shown reasons for dating the earliest 
form of the Samädhiräjasütra not later than the fourth century. 
The doctrinal standpoint is considered to be neither radical sinyavada 
nor developed vijfiänaväda : the basis of the text is that expressed 
by the full title, the thesis of the equality, in essence, of all dharmas 
(sarvadharmasvabhavasamatavipaiicita-samadhirdja). A linguistic dis- 
cussion of the Buddhist Sanskrit of this text and analysis of the prosody 
are included, and’ show the author’s full competency in these 
matters. 


The brief work is excellently done, and the larger study promised 
will, if it is achieved, be of great importance. 
H. W. Baner. 
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1. THE ‘CrrricaL EXAMINATION oF THE PHILOSOPHES. OF RELIGION. 
` By Sàpmu SANTINATEA. Vols. I, II. pp. 1110. Amalner, ae 

2. MAYÃVÃDA, OR THE NON-DUALISTIO PHILOSOPHY (VEDANTA). 
BADEU SAwrrNATHA. pp. v, 153, 18. Poona, 1938. ` 


3. Tas Purrosopgy or ADvAITA. By T. M. P. MAHADEVAN. PP. xvi, 
284. London: Luzae and Co., 1938. 


4. Tax Posrtrve BACKGROUND or Hou Socrorogy. By Banos 
KUMAR Sarkar. Book I: -Introduction to Hindu Positivism. 
(The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol. XXXII.) pp. 697. 
Allahabad, 1937. , = b 

B. EASTERN RELIGIONS AND WESTERN THOUGHT. By Sir 8. RADHA- 
KRISHNAN. pp. xiii, 394. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939. 


N 
6. A History or INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By SuRENDRANATH DASGUPTA. 
Vol. III. pp. xiii, 614. Cambridge: University Press, 1940. 


7. THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF Inpa. Edited by Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Committee. Vol. I. pp. xxx, 608. Calcutta: Belur 
Math, 1937. 

8. La Docent MORALE mr Méraruvsique pg Ramanusa. By 
` OLIVIER LACOMBE. Pp: 132, ix, 255. Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve, 
1938. ^ 

9. WavranER's WORDS. By Mrs. Rays Davis. , Vol. I. pp. x, 371. 
London: Luzac and Co., 1940. | 

10. TATTVABINDU WITH TATIVAVIBHAVANA. Edited by V. A. 
RämaswAämr SASTRI. (Anamalai University Sanskrit Séries, 
no. 3.) pp. xix, 197, 161, 5. 1936. 

11. East AND West. By RENÉ GUÉNON. Translated by Nate 
Massev. pp. 257. London: Luzac and Co., 1941. 

12. Coroners OF Rizr AND GUNA IN SANSKRIT POETICS IN THEIR 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. By P. C. Lamm. pp. iv, 310. 
Ramna, Dacca, 1937. 

` 1. The title of the first of these books is both ambitious and 

promising, but on the whole the author has mastered his difficult task. _ 

He has wisely limited himself to the sphere. of Indian philosophy of ` 

religion, and treats only in the appendices of each chapter the analogous 

questions of the West. His work is the fruit of forty years of rational 
and irrational training in the Indian systems.. Yogic trance and 
scholarly study of published and unpublished texts have been his 
means of preparation. Thus unaddicted to one system only, though 
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starting from, and deeply versed in, the Vedanta, he ‘comes to the 
conclusion that every systematic truth is only an individualistic one 
and that each distinctive system gives by its very position support to 
all kind of contrary argumentations. Besides, all systematic thoughts 
are dependent on social, historical, and other conditions of their place 
of origin. Thus there results a comparative study of all possible 
approaches to the fundamental problems, which all are of a specific, 
though only relative, value. The aim of his researches is not to bring 
about a synthesis of all faiths, which should efface each of them, but 
to stress the dogmatic truth that none of them can satisfy purely 
rational logic, but fulfils solely the irrational tendencies which are 
inherent in the human mind beside logical reasoning. 

As methodical as his general outlook is his treatment of the 
ideas which he considers fundamental to religion and philosophy. 
The first part of his work is devoted to the problems which are centred 
round the concept of God, His relation to the material elements of 
the world (atoms), to the psychological and intellectual factors (souls), 
and their biological and ethical development (karma). Thus the second 
chief task is the exposition of the various ‘statements about the soul 
in the six orthodox Hindu systems (with special reference to the 
earlier and later Vedäntic Vaigpava schools). The third chapter deals 
with the problem of karma in its wider aspect as the general law of 
cause and effect. Its last consequence of a cosmic responsibility and 
preparation for final perfection is treated duly as but one of its aspects. 
Ultimate truth, ultimate good, and supreme duty, the final epistemolo- 
gical and ethical aims, are interpreted as an outcome of the ontological 
idea of karmic development. 

In true Indian manner the preliminary question of the validity: of 
holy Scriptures is dogmatically investigated as a foundation ofall 
knowledge. 

A systematic index, not a mere compilation of names and terms, 
is added. ; ۱ 

In short, this book is a fine specimen of Indian scholarship : a vast 
knowledge of texts, a good interpretation of Indian philosophical 
terms, and nearness to the native literature and problems, while an 
objective systematic mind emerges from the embarrassing multitude 
of facts, and uses the ambiguity. and complexity of material with 
masterly critical power. 


2. The author’s ‘gift of detached and. positive criticism has-less 
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opportunity to shine in the second of the works here noticed, which 
propounds the ideas of his own sect, though it is evident in short 
surveys of non-Vedantic theories which are occasionally inserted 
(e.g. on Error, pp. 120 f.). This “ May&vàda ” propagates and profusely 
axpounds metaphysical concepts of the Vedanta. Besides the dogma 
of Maya proper, the author explains in great detail the Vedantic 
concept of the “ witness-consciousness ", its specific nature which is 
free from transformation and “ intrinsic and extrinsic objectivation ۰ 
This “ subject- and objectless witness-consciousness ” he tries to com- 
bine with the two supra-mundane entities, that of the impersonal cosmic 
Brahman and that of a personal God. Besides, he aims at explaining 
the epistemological problem how this “ witness-consciousness " can 
be the revealer of knowledge and of ignorance as well. Furthermore, 
he tries to reconcile the two different concepts of a material cause of 
the world: Brahman as the unmodified material cause, and cosmic 
Ignorance, also a positive entity, as the modified material cause of 
the world. 

Many of the intricacies of the Vedantic system and of its exposition 
in this essay originate from the peculiar Vedüntio method of working 
on two different levels simultaneously, while applying alternatively 
the noumenal and the empirical standpoints. A second difficulty 
arises from the fact that in the Vedanta, and obviously in this inter- 
pretation, ontological and epistemological concepts are often inter- 
mixed. 


3. The Philosophy of Advaita is a very good specimen of a synthesis 
of Western and Indian methods of exposition and setting of problems. 
Though firmly attached to the Indian presupposition of the funda- 
mental pramäna of abda as a foremost canon of truth and imbued 
specially with the Vedanta thought to which he is devoted, Dr. Maha- 
devan is detached enough to give -on the whole an objective account 
and to do justice to the different aspects which are possible on the 
basis of Advaita. As the bibliography shows, and as is obvious through- 
out his expositions, he has thoroughly studied the other Indian systems 
and Western philosophers as well, and is thus enabled to throw into 
full relief the special setting of the general philosophical problems of 
Matter (Spirit) and Body, subjectivism and objectivism, intermixture 
of epistemology and ontology, etc. 

Not only with regard to the contents, but also with regard to the 
formulation of his problems, the author has attained a successful 
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synthesis of Western and Indian philosophical methods. India's 
special gift for illustrating and elucidating problems by adding striking 
similes is used to the advantage of the reader ; lucid and plain language 
is a further asset which may perhaps be attributed to his Western 
training. This is evident in his expositions, and also in the glossary of 
terms which is added. The fact that in spite of this some superfluous 
repetitions of single formulations and too frequent paraphrases occur 
I do not venture to attribute exclusively to Western or Indian philoso- _ 
phical usage. 

The subject-matter is well arranged. According to his statement 
that Indian philosophy takes its starting-point from the question of 
the ways and means of knowledge, the author deals in his first chapters 
with these general problems of epistemology, to which he adds 
psychologico-epistemological discussions of truth and error; then he 
proceeds to propound the ontological problems of existence in general, 
stressing their subjective aspects of reality as a merely mental con- 
ception and of reality as an emotional bliss. Here comes in the question 
about the bearer of consciousness, the supreme Self, which is beyond 
the division of Subject-Object and the higher and lower agents, . 
Iévara and Jiva. The following chapter is devoted to the problem of 
the empirical world as created by either of these agents: Maya as 
‘a world of distinctive forms presented ontologically by the Tévara 

and epistemologically by the Jiva. The two last chapters, the Path to 
Perfection and Release, represent the striving from the changeable 
subjective world back to the immutable objective Brahman.. 


| Besides these assets in the treatment of his subject-matter, there 
` is a further asset in the choice of his subject-matter. He bases his 
book on the lesser known parts of Vedänta, the post-Sañkara Vedänta, 
with special reference to Bhäratitirtha-Vidyäranya (fourteenth 


century). 


_ £. B. K. Sarkar, the fertile author and eloquent propagator of 
India’s up-to-date theories of economic structure, has published a 
. second edition of his book on Hindu sociology enriched by a new first 
chapter. In the preface, pp. 1-57, the publisher deals with the former 
books of Mr. Sarkar and strongly praises his achievements. According 
to these introductory notes his knowledge of the. languages and 
scientific literatures of the West is certainly stupendous. 


The standpoint of the author is clear-cut. He divides scholars 
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and amateurs who. treat Indian problems into two groups: those 
who specialize in philosophical and religious problemi of India are all, 
according to- his- view, old-fashioned (i.e: of nineteenth century 
standards), while the others who deal with the economic and social 
problems’ are acknowledged as the only “ new indologists”. It is, 
indeed, a welcome supplement to the philosophico-religious aspect. of 
Hindu civilization, that now the socio-economic problems of India 
are also taken into consideration. It is another question, however, 
whether through this addition the philosophical view-point has become 
obsolete. Mr. Sarkar seems to have overlooked the fact that in recent 
publications on India’s predominantly religio-philosophical literature 
a definitely new outlook is taken, which might, in a way, corroborate 
his statements. Positivism, dynamism, concretivism, in short, all the 

/fandamental principles which the author emphasizes, are stressed in 
these recent studies on Indian logic, ontology, and ‘even metaphysics 
(cf. among others my “ Indian and Western Philosophy "). Mr. Sarkar 
is perfectly correct in stating not the world-remote, but the empirico- 
positive attitude of Hindu mentality. But in one point these modern 
philosophical researches fundamentally differ from Mr. Sarkar's 
position: not an analogy with the West, but a contrast to the West 
results from these recent studies of India’s preferably positive aspects 

` of philosophical thought. Mr. Sarkar, on the other hand, tries to show 
an inner relationship with the West in dealing only with the so-called 
practical sciences, and uses the method of minimizing specific differences 
between the historical or social factors which are fundamental 
respectively to India and the West. Some texts, generally neglected 
by scholars while considered as of minor importance for the general 
trend of Hindu thought, are taken by the author as of major significance. 
We are grateful to him for completing our knowledge of India’s litera- 
ture, but the problem remains whether his method of selecting texts 
does not dislocate the weight. It is true that in all cultures all divergent 
tendencies are represented, but we have to investigate which are the 
central, and which are the 7 peripheral problems of each single 
civilization. 


We can accept Mr. Sarkar’s dyes of positivism for Hindu 
thought, we appreciate his studies of economic and social problems 
from this angle, but we still claim that religio-philosophical questions 
are the leading ideas of genuine Hindu mentality even in matters of 
social arid economic sunu. 
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B; Bir S. Radhakrishnan’s recent book gives a survey of a gigantic 
matter. In some measure he limits the wide frame, however, by 
proclaiming that India is for him the representative of the East (though 
the Near and the Far East may from several view-points be distinctly 
separated from India). On the other hand, he widens his subject by . 
his careful method of taking into consideration all standard works of. 
each specific period with which he has to deal in his investigation of 
world-thought through at least fifty centuries. 

He simplifies: and, at the same time, complicates his subject by 
the very method he has chosen. On p. 116 he states his special aims . 
as “to refer merely to the mystic movements of East and West 
and to indicate their affinity of type more than to: elucidate their 
origin and last source.” In this way he cautiously avoids the-difficult 
and controversial problem about the. ultimate sources; on the other 
hand, he forces himself to a most intricate and detailed exposition of 
all divergent forms and shades of appearance of mystic general move- 
ments and passing individual attitudes of isolated- mystics. This 
leads him to dn exhaustive historical survey of facts and data. The 
presupposition of his researches is that one problem, say mysticism, 
is so.all-embracing that we may view under this aspect Eastern religions 
and Western thoughts (see title of his book). Secondly, he presupposes 
that.mysticism is ‘essentially the same in its psychological, ecstatic, 
and deductive tendencies under all divergent geographical and social 
conditions.: As to the former hypothesis, it may be said that he widens 
the concept of mysticism to serve this purpose so that it can: become 
all-embracing ; he does not confine mysticism mérely to the attempts 
to-seek unification between’Man-and the Divine, as the very name 
(muéo) suggests, but includes. all ethical, psychological; social, ritual, ` 
even. all political, cultural expressions. Thus he can bring into the 
frame:work of this book all problems (except perhaps those of merely 
profane poetry) which were ever raised in the past of East and West, 
and even those which are'going to arise in the ‘politics of certain 
European countries. ToS i ; i 

As to his second presupposition, that of excluding investigations 
into the origin of mystic movements, and his affirmation that mysticism 
at all times is essentially the same, it nevertheless may be gathered 
as his opinion, in spite of his careful statements, that even.the Western 
developments of mystic movements can more or less be traced back 
` to-Indian origins, or at least to decisive Indian influences. He applies 

in favour of this view historical facts of political and commercial 
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contact between India and the West through all periods.of pre- and 
post-Christian times. To bring nearer to the general Western trend 
of thought the specific ideas of India and thereby provide the possi- 
bility of assimilation, he emphasizes strongly the individualistic outlook 
in Indian thought. Thus he stresses the concepts of a personal God 
and of human ethics on Indian soil. Theremay be some doubts, however, 
whether the predominantly neutral idea of the Divine in India, the 
“ [t ", can be exactly interpreted as a “ He ”, and whether accordingly 
brahma-loka can be rendered as “ Kingdom of God ” (p. 183). Kathake 
Upanisad 2, 23, in which he sees the concept of the grace of God 
(p. 299), may well be taken in the yogic sense of self-development 
from within (see even the term atévaryam in Yoga-sütras, 1, 15, text 
and commentary, which is expressly explained as psychological 
mastery and not as any reference to the power of tévara; God). To 
support his theistic theory, he chooses the few and late Upanisadic 
texts like the Svetäévatara-upanisad or Bhagavadgità. But even in 
these Scriptures of a passing period of eclectic Indian theism we cannot 
overlook the significant: fact that no concept similar to Western 
theism, -but only definite Indian pantheism, is here taught. One 
favourite, buf not a unique God, is here introduced. The authority 
whom our author gladly follows in his theistic interpretation is the 
‘German theologian Rudolf Otto (e.g. p. 227, esp. ann. 2). 

t The same applies to his interpretation of ethics. He correctly 
emphasizes that India’s frame in the treatment of ethical problems 
ig elastiè and wide, and the -specific development of the idea of 
tolerance is its consequent outcome. But Indian ethics on the whole 
may be -traced back to India’s fundamental ontological standpoint. 
Concepts like humanity, fraternity (pp. 144, 301, 316, etc.) are, 
strangely enough for the Westerner, not even wide enough. India has 
conceived as her leading dogma that-human, animated, and inanimate 
beings are interwoven, and thus acknowledges a “ social contract ”, 
not only between Man of all races and religions, but between all 
cosmic phenomena in general: Even when a highest psychologico- 
individual principle, the Atman, is established, the specific Indian 
consequence of thought never admits that this human Atman .is 
something essentially different from the vital force which permeates 
all other cosmic beings. The Karma-theory also is not fundamentally 
a doctrine of personal human ethics (reward and punishment, p. 145), 
but a. biological general law of action and reaction or of growth and 
development; arma-bija, karmü-seed, develops into its adequate 
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karma-fruit. Besides, we cannot overlook the fact that karma ia in 
the Vaiéesika-system a mere category of motion, just as even dharma 
is in Jaina theory not an ethical, but a physical concept (cf. The Cultural 
Heritage of India, pp. 226 f.). In this wider aspect our author seems 
to acknowledge the karma-concept when he speaks on page 212 
about the influence of Indian karma-theory on Plotinus, who teaches 
that each soul after death goes whither its tendency leads it. More 
controversial is the statement of the influence of Indian ideas on 
Pythagoras and his school. It is true that some smaller details of 
Pythagorean prescriptions (e.g. the prescription of merely vegetarian 
food with the further prohibition: of using certain spices and fruits) 
are in some way to be found also in India (but not with the same 
details, and that the Pythagorean mathematical theorem also is 
discovered in India (though not in Pythagoreas' deductive manner, 
‘but merely inductively). But all these rather vague and differently 
voiced facts do not compel the assumption of special Indian influence. 
Moréover, the chief tenet of the Pythagorean school, the cult of 
numbers as pre-existent, perfect, and independent entities, is a concept 
definitely un-Indian (cf. my “Significance of Numbers in Hindu 
Philosophical Texts ", Journ. Ind. Soc. Or. Art, Calcutta, 1938). 

The author's assertion that “In them (the mystery-cults and the 
teachings of Pythagoras’ and Plato) we find a break with the Greek’ 
tradition of rationalism and humanism * (p. 135) is also open to 
criticism. Were Greek rationalism and humanism at that period already 
developed, or is it not rather the fact that those thinkers enumerated 
were still cosmic, i.e. so to speak, pre-Greek, thinkers ? (About this 
see in greater detail my Indian and Western Philosophy, 1937.) 

The student of Indian thought especially welcomes in this work 
those chapters which are presented in the admirable Indian tradition. 
The description of the Yoga-system gives & classical interpretation 
of the Yoga-sütras. It is a masterly account of the psychological 
contents of Yoga and of the Yoga-äsanas. These expositions may 
help finally to put aside the usual Western .misinterpretation of the 
teachings of the Hathayoga as “forced and painful" Yoga; the 
exercises of the postures are expressly taught to attain balance and 
ease, though they may prove difficult and unnatural for our Western 
untrained limbs. And yet another result of the author's inborn Indian 
capacity may be fully praised. This time it does not concern the 
exposition of a single teaching, but the general method of his book : 
the innate Indian gift for pregnant similes as an illustration and 
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evidence of truth is fréquently applied and enlivens the mass of 
scholarly exposition of ‘historical facts and abundant quotations of, 
and references to, learned. treatises of Western ee 


6. The third T of Dasgupta’s History of Indian PROD 
does not require a special introduction. It is once-more representative 
of his thorough studies in India’s philosophical tradition and of his 
vast knowledge of texts and unpublished manuscripts. The specifically 
Indian mode of representing philosophic problems is followed success- 
fully. He uses not a biographical nor a chronological but. an ideo- 
graphic method. According to Indián tradition he keeps to the practice 
of putting forward the views of the school under discussion by a 
samwida with rival schools. Thus are thrown into full relief the basic 
_ problems of Indian philosophy, and. how they developed within and 
between the different schools. I should like to point out some of 
them which are in the foreground of the arguments in this volume. 

Here are the main ontological and theological questions: matter 
and spirit, body and soul; the theory of substance'and its quality of 
change and modification; the various problems of the He of 
the effect in its cause ; discussion of the atom-theory ; “ pure ” and 
“impure ” creation; the world as a product of an intelligent person 
or persons ; maya and ajfiüna as a joint material cause with Brahman, 
or as an-independent substantive entity; God and His influence on 
the fruition of karma and on human salvation ; God and the possibility 
of His being proved by logic; God the dynamic and/or instrumental 
agent; God while creating ksobha or ksobhya, disturber or disturbed 
- (p.498); Krsna in the Vaisnava systems the highest Puruga, not God 
Himself; qualities of God based on His essence, or a8 accessory 
attributes imposed on Him by Prakrti; His will and, thoughts as 
not eternal ; the problem of God as union between Prakrti and Purusa ; 
His identification with, or differentiation from, the liberated soul. 
Fundamental psychological problems are also ‘treated in full detail : 
the different kinds of individuated and unindividuated, higher and 
lower Purusas; the question whether the individual souls are the 
efficient cause of their own experience; ‘the problem of the eternity 
or mere production of souls; discussion of the various theories of 
awareness, memory, doubt, and illusion; intuitive knowledge of 
ajfiana in dreamless' sleep; the. different motives of bhakti; ‘the 
absolute or relative perfection in the state of. kawalye ; pleasure and 
- displeasure as inherent or accessory qualities of the self. 
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Here are. also some of the epistemologico-logical problems treated : 
the relationship between the different kinds of ajfdna and final 
knowledge; the acceptance of one, three, four, or eight pramanas 
within the various schools, and the reasons for their application ; 
difference as a separate category or as a mutual reference; vyapti 
and its restrictions; a discussion of the relétion between the whole 
and its parts,.and an investigation of the positive character of 
negation. I 

All these basic problems are treated while the author discusses 
the views of the Vaisnava sects connected with the Rämänuja schools 
(Arvars, Ramanujiyas proper, Naimbarkas, and some related earlier ` 
Purànio views). In true Indian manner the expositions of the 
Ramanujiya systems include the treatment, le. refutation, of views 
adopted by the other systems, not only of the chief opponent Sankara, 
but also of the other six orthodox Hindu and the heterodox Jaina, 
Buddhist, and Lokayata schools (the treatment of the latter doctrines, 
meant as an appendix to Volume I, is suitably inserted in this third 
volume). The intricacy and entanglement of the discussion of the 
above-mentioned problems in all their different shades certainly does 
not make Dasgupta’s work easy and pleasant reading, but gives ‘it 
rather the value of a reference-book on these problems. 

It is regrettable that this special value of the book is not kept in 
mind by the compiler of the Index. Instead of concentrating on a real 
concise problem-index, an index pf 65 double pages is produced in which 
are inserted vague key-words like “ question ”, * burning question ”, 
“false ” (fifty-seven times quoted without a closer definition), etc., 
which do not fulfil the purpose of giving that lead which is urgently — 
needed for the use of such a complicated work. 

A more general suggestion, though a minor one, may be given as 
to the transliteration of Sanskrit words. The method of separating 
compound-terms into their component parts by the use of a hyphen 
is definitely welcome. ‘Doubtful, however, is the method adopted of 
dropping then the beginning of the second word in the case of a sandhi- 
vowel, e.g. vyavahara-nugunam ; dvara-ntara ; parama-iman. Would. 
it not be better to leave the beginning of the next word unchanged 
and drop the ending of the preceding one, endings being generally 
subject to alterations in Sanskrit grammar, or, rather, to leave ending 
and beginning of both words unchanged for the sake of clearness ? 
Besides, when two prefixes are presented, the second of which is 
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définitely conneoted with the noun, both prefixes are written in one 
and thus separated from the substantive, a method which interferes 
with the meaning. I think of praga-bhäva (so written throughout 
the book with only one or two exceptions). i 

These two last criticisms, however, are not meant to detract from 
the achievements of Dasgupta’s book, but only to suggest some 
technical improvements for the easier use of this standard work. ' 


7. By an interesting epistemological and psychological experiment 
the cultural heritage of India is in The Cultural Heritage of India 
represented exclusively by the heirs themselves. The assets of such 
an undertaking are evident. Living under the nearly unchanged 
geographical surroundings of ancient India, gifted with the keen 
sense-organs required for the dangers of their mainly tropical landscape, 
imbued with religious devotion to the tradition of their schools, versed 
in the continuous commentaries of ancient and modern times (thus 
presenting also some texts little known in the West), acquainted with 
the suggestive similes and anecdotes which illustrate the doctrines 
of their sects, endowed with the strange ability of rational and irrational 
cognition alike, trained from yore in the instructive Indian methods 
of research, the samwüda, the discussion of their own views in com- 
parison with those of rival schools, and thus viewing things from more 
than one angle only, the Indians are most apt for expounding the 
research-work of their own religious and philosophical systems. 
Besides, some of these modern Indian scholars are also proficient in 
applying the achievements of Western thinkers in Indian studies 
from their independent Western standpoint. This latter fact helps 
Indian scholars to a wide objective outlook and to a view of the 
different approaches to the philosophical problems in general. Not 
only occasional remarks which are directly connected with Indian 
systems but also those which give an exposition of specific Western 
problematics are handled with mastery. I think of the short sketch 
on the development of modern Western science in the essay “ Vedanta 
and Science”. Here a fundamental comparison between Hast and 
West is given, not a superficial analogy only of some accidental single 
sayings. Thus the achievements gained in this book are definitely 
remarkable. ` 

These obvious assets naturally involve some drawbacks, too, as 
the Indiens with their inborn sense of polarity are bound readily to 
accept. Sometimes a justified pride in national accomplishment, as 
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is evident in this ‘volume, turns to underestimating the: Western 
contributions and the way, of culture which’ the West has found for 
itself. . Religious devotion to the task takes occasionally the form of 
& too subjective fervour and praise.for the way of salvation which 
the writer's particular school has developed. . Apologetic ‘attempts 
are. made to turn some ethical or social deficiencies into the opposite. 
The unbroken tradition of his sect sometimes leads an author to over- 
emphasize its antiquity, historically not to be proved, or to give it 
a modern post-classical and somewhat mistaken interpretation. . The 
study of Western contributions, too, is partly one-sided; either the 
results of Western’ science are passionately repudiated (man does not 
descend from the ape !), or those Western scholars who enthusiastically. 
praise the system in hand are gladly quoted as authorities ; and some 
collaborators go so far in their easy adaptation of Western handling 
of problems that their contributions seem to be, far-fetched as to their 
Indian systems with which they have to deal. Besides some of these 
scholars adopt too hastily Western methods and devote too much of 
their efforts to disentangle a problem hardly soluble in India, namely 
the problem of defining historically and biographically an author’s 
personality; or they interpret Indian ideas from the fundamentally 
different Western standpoint ( fear of de-individualization and annihila- 
tion. by merging into the super-individual Brahman or ‘Nirvana ; 
fear of death, which has no place in the Indian dogma of series of lives). 
The ethical and religious emphasis and missionary tendency sometimes 
is so strong that the epistemological aspects, which are also provided 
by the system itself, are too shortly treated or even neglected ; cf. the 
treatment of Ramanuja’s system and the shortness of the expositions 
qf linguistic problems in Mimärhsä (a more detailed confrontation of 
the sphota and: artha theory and of the different aspects of artha in 
Mimürhs& is needed). Finally the admirable Indian training in 
discussion leads some collaborators to over-stress the eristic aspect 
with regard to their Indian and Western co-scholars. But on the 
whole, the assets widely outweigh the drawbacks. 

As is natural in all selections, there can be here too a différence of 
opinion with regard to the choice of the single systems and the length 
of their treatment. .We gratefully acknowledge, for an external and 
interna] reason, that the late eclectio Hindu systems have also found 
their place in this représentation of Hindu thought; cf. Nimbàrka: 
and Vallabha. The external reason is, that these late schools are 
generally omitted in the Western treatment of the Hindu philosophical 
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systems; -thè more important internal reason is, that these very 
ecléctic systems combine the different anglés of view held in the more 
one-sided earlier schools. A difference of opinion, on the other hand, 
may be voiced as to the space allotted to the various systems tréáted. 
The expositions of the Carvaka philosophy, for example, though 
exhaustive in the tracing of ita four stages of development and the 
connection of materialism with other, Indian schools, might well have 
been given in greater detail, at any rate for a Western reader. The 
significance of the .Vedanta-system, on the other hand, though fully 
^ acknowledged by the reviewer, has found for its pre-systematic and 
systematic development an exposition which fills nearly a third of 
. the whole volume and has sometimes led to a -vague and perhaps 
ünnecessary repetition. But the reviewer gladly acknowledges such 
formulations of the Maya-theory as “ creative energy” and as a 
non-illusionistic concept which is brought out by some of the Vedantic 
collaborators. The important inherent Vedantic dogma of the polarity 
of all limited size and all unlimited, be it infinitely great or small 
(sina and éünya) is aptly propounded. The peculiar Indian tinge of 
theism, too, which has little resemblance to any Western theistic 
dogmas, shines forth in some of the essays. It is noteworthy that 
even the advocates of a personal'theism among the contributors have 
difficulty in reconciling their interpretations of the ' He "-God with 
the more Indian super-personal divine concept of the ' It". Here 
are some more striking formulations which are proffered: God as 
a limit of the limitless world; God, creator of the world, but not of 
the selves. Interesting, too, is the representation of God and His 
motives for creation from the fundamental concept of God as the, 
“Beautiful ” (cf. Rämänuja); creation as a divine play (lla), while 
having no teleological ends, but being a continuous series of inter- 
changing emanations and reabsorptions, etc. 

The expositions of the Smrtis, epics and Puranas, though not 
strictly falling under the scope of the reviewer’s philosophical point 
of view, are appreciated as on the whole being most instructive for 
their clever descriptions of the social and ethical foundations of India's 


` cultural structure. 


The reviewer has ventured to adopt for her comments the admirable 
Indian way of stating ideas instead of dealing with the personalities 
of the authors concerned, but wishes to congratulate them on their 
achievements. I 
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p 8.: Monsieur Lacombe provides the first French translation of 
Rämänuja’s Mahäbhäsyam under the sub-title “ La Doctrine Morale 
et Métaphysique de Rämänuja ". This wider aim of not merely trans- 
lating, but also presenting the systematic tenet of R.’s philosophy 
results in an addition of copious notes (986),-which mostly are devoted: 
to explanations not of grammatico-philological, but religio-metaphysical 
exegesis. Furthermore, they.are meant to be supplemented by the 
detailed treatment of the problems concerned given in the author’s 
book L’absolu selon le Vedanta. Besides, M. Lacombe supplies a minute 
table of contents (11 pages), the clearly defined headlines of which 
do honour not only to Rämänuja’s, but also to M. Lacombe's 
systématic thinking. 

_A further asset of this work is that it takes into account not only 
the current ‘English and German translations of the Mahabhasyam, 
but also, and even more frequently, its ancient Sanskrit commentaries 
and the work of its recent editor and commentator Pandit Vasudev 
Shastri Abhyankar (whose edition of the text is alent in anastatic 
reprint). . 
As to the translation itself, only a general remark will bé made. 
We come here upon the fundamental problem whether in any’ European 
language, and the more so in the clear-cut logic, of French diction, 
we can ever do justice.to the productive ambiguity of Sanskrit 
philosophical expression and intentional polarity of thought. 


9. Wayfarer’s Words is & collection of thirty essays selected from 
articles and addresses published and delivered by the author in Oriental 
journals and societies all over the world during the last decade. They 
are representative of her original and consistent interpretation of early 
Buddhism, laid down in many of her recent books. The titles of the 
essays (some unchanged and some altered since their original publica- 
tions) are strikingly suggestive, while containing in a nutshell the 
teachings to he each of them is devoted. Dynamism, activism 
( ago ergo sum ", p. 147), voluntarism, Man as the Spirit and not 
merély as a combination of body and mind, ethical development, to 

the “ More ” and to the “ Most”, Heaven not an ideal of final rest, 

but a stage of development to the last human perfection, these are 
the keywords for her work and for the concepts of early Buddhism, 
as she represents it to scholars and laymen alike. Her theories are 
corroborated and illüstrated by her vast knowledge of Buddhist 
Scriptures and Western religious, scientific, artistic, and even recent 
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political thoughts. Fundamental is her historical outlook, ‘or better, 
her psychologico-historical method of tracing the sources of ideas 
back beyond their actual presentations in scholastic Buddhism. 
Moreover, her investigations into the history of single terms of Buddhist 
and pre-Buddhist dogma and her conclusions from the fact of their vague 
occurrence or complete lack (no Indian term for “ philosophy ” in 
general ; no term for “ potential " and “actual” ; “ will " or“ willer’’) 
are of importance. Her excursions into pre-Buddhistic texts may be 
welcomed by specialists in Upanisadic studies, though naturally some 
of her interpretations may be there controversial. For instance, 
shall we all agree with her statement on page 217 that “ it is to read 
the new into the old, to see any special Indian or Buddhist sympathy 
with animals as being by nature akin to Man" ? Do we really see 
here “‘ an influence of the modern West in its excessive cult of the 
animal”? Can we really regard the Bodhisattva’s reincarnation in 
animal-shape, as represented in the Jatakas, merely as an entertaining 

artistic form (p. 176)? The student of Hindu thought may recall the 
` “artistic” representation of animals from the earliest times of Mohenjo 
Daro throughout the whole Hinduistic periods, of the animal-faced 
Gods, or Gods entirely shaped as animals, beside the depiction of 
animals as vähanas of the Gods. As to the question of the kinship of 
animal and Man, the fundamental saying of the pre-Buddhistic 
Brhadäranyaka Upanisad 1, 3, 22 may be quoted: “ The Atman in 
Man is the same in the ant, the gnat, the elephant, etc." Furthermore 
her question whether the static or the dynamic ideal is predominant 
in Upanisadic thought may be answered by the fact that the ontological 
aspect of Man as identical with Brahman is definitely static, while 
the epistemological aspect of Man becoming aware of this immanent 
identity gives room for a dynamic interpretation. Besides, the student 
of Vedanta may not agree with the author's deprecation of the Vedantic 
ideal of de-individualization by merging into the All and the One 
(p. 239), a statement which is a consequence of her fundamental 
dogma of the personal Man as the Highest. 

But these considerations of doubt which arise from the author’s 
stimulating statements have a positive value. We have to be grateful 
to a scholar who pursues her problems in such a consistent, systematic, 
and original manner. 


10. The title of this book does not quite convey all that it contains. 
. Mr. Ramaswami Sastri here not only presents himself as the editor of 
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Vacaspati Miére’s Tattvabindu and its subcommentary, but he provides 
also an independent work on the history on the Piirva-mimamsa- 
éüstra. In 149 pages he supplies a survey of seventy authors of the 
Mimamsa School from Jaimini (whom he assigns to about 300 B.c.) 
to Vañehešyara Yajvan (1760-1830). As he asserts (p. 149), he has 
purposely omitted a full discussion of the doctrinal side of the 
Mimarhsa system. 

For the historian of Indian philosophy this study once more makes 
evident characteristic facts of Indian philosophy, which demands 
research different in method from all those on Western philosophy. 
In accordance with the Indian tendency to emphasize the work and 
not the author, biographical facts, in spite of all painstaking efforts, 
can hardly be established in detail. As to the personalities of the writers, 
only- their names, the names of their parents and patrons, and their 
place of origin can be stated with any certainty. The exact dates of 
their lives are already subject to conjecture. The merely personal 
data which have no direct bearing on their work were not Grates 
by their contemporaries sufficiently important to be handed down in 
tradition (if they have not a mythological interest). 

Another difficulty in presenting biographies of Indian philosophers 
is also evident in this survey of the Mimärhsakas. The most outstanding 
and prolific Indian philosophers have generally commented upon 
several systems, not only upon their own. The four main Schools (in 
the author's view the Mimamsa, the Vedanta, the Nyäya, and the 
Vyakarana) are interwoven; the Naïyäyika method of discussion is 
prevalent for them all. Indian systems do not develop spiritually 
secluded in their own sphere, but some general problems common to 
them all are discussed and elaborated through their joint efforts. From 
all these facts one is driven to advocate a treatment of Indian philosophy 
not from the biographical standpoint, not even from an exclusively 
systematic outlook, but a, treatment in which Indian philosophy is 
presented as a development of some few central problems (as I once 
ventured to suggest: treatment of the history of Indian philosophy 

a “doxography’’). Hence, though one may heartily welcome 
these biographical studies, which add to our knowledge of Mimärnsä 
writers and works by making use also of unprinted manuscripts, one 
may regret that the writer has decided to omit doctrinal expositions 
in his study. 

The analysis of the Tattvabindu and the edition of the text with 
its subcommentary is in itself a valuable contribution to Indian , 
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philosophy, because it draws attention to the characteristic Indian 

sphota-theory by presenting the discussions of the Mimarnsakas in 

controversy with the grammarians on this most important 
problem. 


11. It seems not to be an accident that recently there have appeared 
several books concerned with the very same problem: the confronta- 
tion of East and West. All of them regard it as their task to bring 
the West nearer to an understanding of the East. All of them take 
India as the most adequate representative of Eastern ideas, though 
not all supply detailed reasons for this choice. The approach to the 
East-West problem is, however, made in all of them from different 
angles and worked out with different methods. Radhakrishnan 
applies to the treatment of this problem the fullness of historical 
facts of India and the West through the centuries. The second book 
mentioned has chosen the psychologico-philological standpoint and 
has mostly supplied an implicit comparison by pointing out the 
Indian concepts and their basis, taking the Western ideas as generally 
known. The present author, on the other hand, though he has published 
beforehand some monographs on the Vedanta and other Hindu 
doctrines, provides in this book a more general exposition without 
adding detailed-concrete facts for his conclusions. In contrast to the 
` two other authors, he limits his scope by confronting only the modern 
West with the Hast. His main dogma is the thesis that the only decisive 
canon, of value is the respective attitude towards metaphysic, which 
he defines as the knowledge of universal principles on which all 
phenomena dépend directly or indirectly (p. 57). He maintains that 
only the East has gained and retained this true knowledge, of which 
religion and philosophy are but a part. In his enthusiasm for this 
true metaphysic he deprecates modern Western trends of thoughts. 
He goes even so far as to deny any permanent value to Western science 
and scholarship. He voices his plea in such an uncompromising way 
that even one who takes, for instance, philology more as a necessary 
and reliable means than as a final aim in itself, feels inclined to take 
the part of his opponents. 

Beside single abusive references to “ scholarship ” passim through- 
out his book, e.g. scholarship as expression of ignorance, J may mention 
statements like that on page 43: “ Western civilization is an anomaly, 


E S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, Oxford, 1939; 
B. Heimann, Indian and Western Philosophy, A Study in Contrasts, London,-1937. 
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not to say a monstrosity.” Such sweeping remarks cannot be shared 
even by critics of Western achievements. 
There are certainly some valuable single observations made by 
the present author. They corroborate what from other angles other 
recent interpreters of the East-West problem have already pointed out. ' 
I recall the thesis that Western civilization is not:the only possible 
one, that the West revels in analysis and dispersion, while the East 
has an innate better understanding for synthesis and concentration. 
Other welcome statements are that the merely historical method does 
not yield the same good results for both the Eastern and the Western 
civilizations alike, and that a confrontation instead of a comparison 
is a safer method for the treatment of the East-West problem. 
With regard to single questions one is glad to find once more here 
the assertion that pessimism in the Western sense has never had a 
real hold on Indian thought, either in Buddhism or in Hinduism. 
_ Noteworthy are some of Mr. Guénon’s definitions, e.g. that the 

Eastern concept of the Immutable is not contrary to Change, but is 
above it; furthermore, that true tradition has to be distinguished 
from mere customs and habits; that the'concept of science should 
not be confused with the aims of industry; and that, logically and 
psychologically, counterparts me humility and arrogance ate Heatly 
interrelated. 

As to the positive solution of the East-West problem, the author's 
assumption may be stressed that one truth underlies all divergent 
civilizations and that a synthesis between them ‘all is possible, but 
not in the sense of an easy assimilation or eclecticism, but as a kind 
of association or co-operation. | 

Mr. Guénon’s original solution is that the West must take the 
. initiative for a rapprochement and that a few “ elects ” must, bring 
about.this synthesis. In accord with Indian ideas, however, he does 
not believe that a spontaneous enlightenment of these “elects’’ can 
take place, but that it is indispensable for them to find a “ guru” 
who will help them to attain initiation. TS 


12. In spite of the title this essay on the chief concepts of Indian 
poetics has not been undertaken from the usual historical angle, which, 
as the author asserts in his preface, has been already sufficiently, 
approached by previous writers. Dr. Lahiri deals with the historical 
problem preferably in a dogmatic manner, ‘pointing out the develop- 
ment of rit: and guna and their different interpretation and valuation 
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among writers on Alamkara from Bharata to Jagannatha. He clearly 
outlines the two different tendencies of the Alamkarikas. First he 
presents those who are concerned with the formal structure of words 
and sentences, the so-called orthodox school. Then he characterizes 
the dhvant-theorists who subordinate all alamkaras under the psycho- 
logical viewpoint, under the theory of Rasa, the impression which is 
produced by poetry. The last part of his work is devoted to the post- 
dhvant writers, who. brought more into the foreground either the 
objective, formal element or the psychological element. | 

Dr. Lahiri has set himself the difficult task to investigate in each 
single writer the consistency or inconsistency, originality or depen- 
dence, of his doctrines on poetics. This methodical research is highly 
welcome, but sometimes this over-subtlety of variation leads to 
difficulty in grasping the contours of guna, riti, alamkara, eto., in their 
unchangeable basic shape. But this drawback, which is the consequence 
of ‘an -over-specifying critical attitude, is generally adjusted by the 
author’s method of presenting lists of opposites, gunas and dogas, 
which mutually explain each other. This is especially well carried out 
in his treatment-of Bhoja. Though the present author blames Bhoja’s 
inconsistency, he appears on Dr. Lahiri's own representation as one 
on the clearest and most systematic writers on Alamkara. f 

Berry HEIMANN. 

1. SaBDAMANIDARPANA BY KESIRAJA WITH THE COMMENTARY OF 
LIiNGANARADHYA. Editors: A. VENKATA Rao and H. SESHA 
AYYANGAR. (Madras University Kannada Series, no. D.) pP. 4, 
‘116, xx, 468, 8. Madras, 1940. I 

2. ABHIDHANARATNAMALA OF HALAVUDHA WITH THE KANNADA 
Tiki or NAcavarma. Edited by A. Venkata Rao and H. SEsxA 
- AYYANGAR. (Madras University Kannada Beriés, no. i pp. 30, ° 
‘ti, 142. Madras, 1940. 

"The volumes of the new Kannada series of the Madras Tarni 
continue to appear with praiseworthy rapidity. Carefully edited and 
handsomely printed, the series is well on the way to becoming an 
indispensable component of any Kannada library. Further publica- 
tions will be awaited with interest. "It is with regret that we learn 
that one of the editors, A. Venkata Rao, died putas before ue 
appearance of these two volumes. 

The Sabdamanidarpana i is one of the most important, though not 
the oldest, of the native Kannada grammars. It forms the basis of 
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Kittel’s Grammar, and it was also edited by him. A revised edition of 
Kittel’s work by P. Mangesha Rau (Mangalore, 1920) is available, 
as is also an edition published by the Karnàtaka-sühitya-parigad in 
the same year. The present edition differs from these two in containing 
the commentary of Linganaradhya, hitherto unpublished. Of 
' Linganaradhya’s date nothing is known beyond the fact that he 
lived earlier than the date when the solitary manuscript from- which 
the text of his commentary is edited, i.e. 1724; was written. The work 
is preceded by a long introduction by H. Chennakeóvara Ayyangar, 
now head of the department of Kannada. This forms a running 
commentary on Keégiraja’s exposition, with occasional excursuses 
into general linguistic problems of the Dravidian languages. It should 
prove useful to students. 

The second work entered above consists of the well-known lexicon 
of Halayudha with a fairly old commentary giving the meanings in 
Kannada terms. This commentary was used by Kittel in preparing 
his dictionary and is to a large extent incorporated in that work. 
Tt has, however, remained unpublished till now, and furthermore the 
MS. used by Kittel could not be traced by the editors. The present 
edition is based on a single MS. discovered in the Jaina Siddhanta 
Bhavana Library, Arrah, North India. As an important source of 
Kittel’s dictionary it is useful to have the work available. In the 
introduction Mr. Sesha Ayyangar gives an account of the development 
of Sanskrit lexicography and of Halayudha Bhatta in particular. 
This is hardly necessary in a work such as the present, where an account 
of the history of Kannada lexicography would have been more to . 
the point. He also discusses the authorship of. the #ka (which is 
anonymous in the MS.) and ascribes it on grounds that seem totally 
inadequate to Nagavarma (c. 1150), author of the Abhtdhana-vastu- 

- kóga. (No. 3 of: this series). Certainly the grounds adduced are not 
enough to justify the introduction of Nägavarma’s name on the title- 
page. It may also be observed that Nagavarma in the above-mentioned 
work never uses À for old p in Kannada words, whereas in the work 
ab present edited À predominates over p. Other medieval forms also 
occur, so that the term “ Halagannada " used in the English preface 
to desoribe the work seems not fully justified. A careful study of the 
linguistio material contained here might have formed a basis for the . 
‘approximate dating of the work, but this, it is to be ene 
the editors have not SODI 

T Buma. 
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POM or KARNATAKA History. Vol. I. By S. ÉRIKANTHA 
Sasrer. (Mysore University Historical Series.) pp. xlvii, 238. 
Mysore, 1940. 


X History or TIRUPATI. By Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur Dr. 8. 

NA KRISENASVAMI ArvANGAR. Vol. I. pp. i, i, vil, 488, n, 17 

plates. Tirumalai-Tirupati Devastanam : Madras printed, 
1940. 


3. OUTLINES OF JAINISM. By JAGMANDERLAL JATNI Edited (with 
preliminary note) by F. W. Tomas. (Jain Literature Society.) 
pp. xl, 159. London: Cambridge University Press, 1940. 


1. The design of this source-book is good. The introduction, 
twenty-six pages in length, comprises outlines of the geography and. 
political history of the ancient Carnatic and brief sketches of its 
literature, religion, social and economic conditions, and culture, with 
pedigree-tables of the chief dynasties that ruled in it and a useful 
list of the chief coin-types of the Calukyas and Rästrakütas. Then 
follow the sources, 133 in all, which consist of (a) relevant extracts 
from the Periplus, Ptolemy, and the much discussed Greek farce in 
the Oxyrrhynchos Papyri, (b) a large number of insoriptions, some 
complete and others in extracts, beginning with the Banavasi 
record of Vinhukada Cutukulänanda, and (c) excerpts from Tamil, 
Sanskrit, Kanarese, and other writings which throw some light 
upon conditions in the Carnatic, all arranged in chronological order 
from the earliest recorded times down to the period of the Yädavas 
of Devagiri. 

The manner in which this design is executed, however, leaves 
something to be desired. In the spelling of names diacritics are scattered 
about in the English text with most perverse irregularity and 
inaccuracy. To quote a few instances, we find “ Ká]achüryas ” (p. vi), 
* &Sk&ándavarman," “ Simhavarman," “ Simhanandin,” “ Nàgadatta," 
and “ Ravidatta " (all on p. xi), “ Durvinita ” (p. xii), “ Chandráditya ” 
(p. xiii), “ Tabüri " (p. xliv), and “ Tabàri " (p. 48), “ Bhàvakirti ” 
(p. 70), “ Viranirvap& " (p. 95), etc. Other blunders in copying also 
abound. When we turn to the first “ source ” on pp. xliii and 1, we 
find with astonishment that it is labelled “ Periplus Mari Erithriaea " ; 
and then we observe with equal amazement that, while it purports 
in the footnote to be excerpted from Dr. Schoff's translation, it is in 
reality a hash made up of scraps copied from Schoff and McCrindle 
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with such inaccuracy.and with so little explanatory context as to be 
practically worthless. 

Nor does the second source, Ptolemy’s Geography, fare much 
better at the hands of Mr. Srikantha Sastri, who has merely cut 
snippets out of McCrindle’s book without acknowledgment and served 
them up with a few misprints of his own. There are also errors of 
other sorts. The form “ Dutukulänanda ” (pp. xlii and 11) is quite 
wrong, as Rapson has shown ; and the form “ Vishnuskanda ”, which 
is presented as the Sanskrit original of the name Vinhukada (p. 11), 
is mythical. The assertion that Sankara Acärya wrote his commen- 
taries in the Calukya kingdom during the sixth century (p. xxi) is 
more than doubtful; and that the Gähadavälas of Kanauj traced 
their descent from N andapala, who became a king of Karnata (p. xxvi), 
is à statement that lacks authority. On p. vii we read that the Greek 
farce quoted as a source because of its supposed Kanarese passages 
was written in the third century; but on p. xx it is ascribed to the 
second century, with a doubt as to the correctness of the proposed 
interpretations of these passages, despite which we find them printed 
in the text on pp. 5-9 without any sign of question.? The manner 
in which the other quotations are presented is to some extent open 
to the charge of occasional looseness and inaccuracy in the matter 
of references and the like; but at least we may be thankful to have 
them in this convenient form. The sources quoted are of course far 
from exhaustive; such a thing would be impossible of attainment. 
They are, however, for the most part well chosen and instructive ; 
and despite minor defects the book will be useful to students. 


2. Tirupati, the “ Blessed Dwelling", which, “ as every schoolboy 
knows,” is the most famous seat of Visnu-worship in Southern India, 


1 A few instances will suffice to justify these strictures. Barygaza is said to be 
“a part of Ozene on Namados ", which apparently is meant for “a port of Ozene 
on the River Nammadus ". Tagara is said to be in Ariake, which is true ; but then 
follows a parenthesis three lines long which is not in the Periplus. “ Akäbarous ” [sic] 
is mentioned with no explanation at all, “ Oopara ” with the jejune gloss “ (Sopära) ۰ 
Sandares, as the name is spelt in Schoff's Periplus, appears here as “ Sandanees ”, 
According to Mr. Srikantha Sastri the Periplus states that “ Kalliena ” had’ been 
“abandoned”; what it really says, as Schoff shows, is that the port was ‘ much 
obstructed”, “ Toparon ” is given more correctly by Schoff as “ Togarum”; and 
his reading “ Aurannoboas " is at least more plausible than the nonsensical “ Turamios 
boas ” presented by Mr. Srikanthe Sastri. . e a 

1 16 is very doubtful whether these passages are Kanarese at all, The attempts 
at interpretation vary hugely, and are most unconvincing to all but their authors, 
For the latest seo B. A. Baletore, Ancient Karnataka, i, pp. 584 ff. | 
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is happy in having had no history, except of a parochial kind. A history 
of this temple that should be limited to a narrative of what happened 
to it and in it would therefore be somewhat exiguous, and the learned 
Dewan Bahadur has accordingly widened the scope of his work so 
as to include much else, to wit, an. almost complete account of South 
Indian Vaisnavism in general and a series of narratives of the great 
political developments which took place in the peninsula and left 
some traces, however slight, on Tirupati. In fact, the book might 
almost be termed و‎ history of South India and its Vaisnavism with 
‘special reference to Tirupati. - 


It opens with a chapter entitled “ General Geographical Features ”, 
which, however, contains likewise much concerning the history and 
legend of Tirupati, chiefly as regards the legendary founder of the 
local festival, whom ‘tradition terms a Tondaiman. Around this 
point the Dewan Bahadur gives us some copious and rather bewildering 1 
discussions as to who this Tondaiman was, finally concluding that he 
was not llan-tiraiyan, but earlier than he. After a discussion of the 
Tondaimàn in chapter ii, chapters ii—vil survey the evidence for the 
religious importance of Tirupati that is to be found in the hymns of 
the Alvars and the Silappadhikäram; chapters viiiix sketch the 
history, of the Tondai-mandalam, the vast territory which has Tirupati 
(Véngadam) for its northern boundary, down to the reign of Vikrama 
Cöla, and note the inscriptions of this period that exist in the records 
of Tirupati; chapters x-xii describe the religious activities of the 
Vaisnava Âcäryas from Natha Muni down to Rämänuja and Anantärya ; 
chapter xiii tells the story of the last Cólas and their successors; 
and ohapter xiv relates the history of the ‘Yadava-rayas, the local 
, dynasty who rose on the ruins of the Cöla empire. Chapter xv, some- 
what misleadingly labelled :''Tondaman Chakravarti—the human 
founder of Tirupati”, repeats much of what has been given in 
` previous chapters as regards the Tondaiman (Ecce iterum Crispinus), 


1 We use this adjeotive advisedly and with all respect for the learned author, for 
it is difficult to follow his course of thought in passages such as the following: “ we 
have. to take it that Har Tiraiyan came in the same generation as the great Chola 

iküla. As a matter of fact we have reason to regard him as coming in the second 
generation after Kariküla and may possibly be even in the third " (pp. 27 f.). Moreover, 


there seems to be a weakness in the argument of pages 17-30 : the verse of Mämülanar . 


(Aganánüru 61) quoted on p. 17, speaks of Pulli as a chieftain dwelling in Véngadam 
which is “ famous for holding festival", but the Dewan Bahadur, accepting the 
tradition that the festival was رن‎ by a Tondaimän, concludes on p. 30 that he 
was later than Pulli. 


1 
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the Vaisnava nature of the sanctuary, its cult in the age of thé Acäryas 
and Ramanuja, and its administration by the $ri-Vaignava community. 
Chapters xvi-xvii end the volume with a long account (30 pages) of . 
the rise of the Vijayanagara Empire under the Sangama dynasty, 
of the reflection of their rule in the archives of Tirupati, and of the 
accession of Sà]uva Narasimha; by an awkward arrangement the 
survey of the inscriptions belonging to the Saluva dynasty i is left over 
. for the second volume. 


` From a scholar who holdé so high a rank among itor ae the 
Dewan Bahadur one expects more than from lesser lights. It is there- 
fore the more regrettable that this work should be marred. not only 
by repetitions and defective arrangement but also by minor slips in 
style and spelling. The sentences are sometimes involved and: obscure, 
a few even chaotic in structure ! ; there is frequent misuse of “ would” . 
and “could ” for the corresponding indicatives; “ dominance ” is 
perpetually spelt “ dominence " ; the name Hoysala is always written, 
without any reason, as Hoyéäla ; and the influence of his native Tamil 
pronunciation has led the author into errors of transliteration such 
as Yadoktakari for Yathdktakari and Nàdamumi for Natha Muni. 
But i in judging & work we should regard not only the parts but also 
the whole; and from this standpoint we may pay a tribute of respeot 
to the present book as a monument of the author's deep learning and 
fine enthusiasm for the cultural glories of his native land, for which 
we mgy justly be grateful. 


3. When the first. edition of this useful little book appearod in 


1916, its outstanding merits were speedily recognized. Its modest aim : I 


* was a simple statement of the orthodox doctrine, practice, and tradi- 
tions- of Jainism supported by a selection of illustrative passages 
from Prakrit and Sanskrit writings ; and this object was fully attained 
by the author, aided by the fine scholarship of Professor Thomas. 
The present edition is a reprint of the first, with some additions to 
the bibliography ; it will be heartily welcomed. 

L. D. B. 


1 An example will be seen on p. 277, Il. 21 ff. 
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LovEDALE: Sourn Arrrca The Story of a Century, 1841-1941. 
By Ropert H. W. SHEPHERD, M.A. pp. xv + 531, 31 plates, 
1 map. Lovedale, 1940. 10s. 6d. 


This volume chronicling the history of a missionary institution 
during the 100 years of its existence touches on many questions, a full 
review of which would require the considered judgment of different 
types of ‘people, We confine ourselves here, however, to one or two 
points which will be of outstanding interest to readers of this journal, 
viz. the linguistic and literary work achieved at Lovedale. It goes 
without saying that Lovedale being a Scottish foundation, education 
went hand in hand with mission work, and it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that good linguists were among the first pioneers. 
‘Dr. Bennie, one of the original missionaries, was particularly gifted, 
and with the enthusiasm of one who “ even in my native land could 
not enjoy the happiness which I derive from the study of a language 
yet unwritten " set himself to learn the Xhosa language and “ reduce 
to form and rule this language which hitherto floated in the wind ۰ 
He not only left notable contributions to the study of this language 
in his Systematic Vocabulary of the Kaffrarian Language (1826), but 
bequeathed to his descendants a similar enthusiasm and linguistic 
skill, so that we still have a Bennie who is working on vernacular 
literature for the African to-day. 

The translation of the Scriptures into Xhosa soon became a para- 
mount task, and the workers, aware of its difficulty and the importance 
of an accurate translat: . ., subjected every portion to minute scrutiny 
by all who were concerned in the work. A printing-press was brought 
out in 1828, and a few days after its arrival we find Dr. Bennie writing 
to the donor, “ We threw off 50 copies,” adding that “ a new era has 
begun in the history of the Kaffir nation ". It certainly had, and the 
present Lovedale Press has to its credit many works of outstanding 
importance in Bantu studies both in English and in Bantu languages, 
including Dr. Kropf’s monumental Kafir Dictionary. Lovedale was 
also responsible for vernacular newspapers : in 1862 T ndaba (The News) 
was issued, and in 1870 the Kaffir Express, partly in English and partly 
in Xhosa, the Xhosa section being later issued as The Xhosa Messenger, 
which ran for nearly eighteen years. 

As early as 1867 a translation of Pilgrim s Progress, the work of a 
Bantu: author, the Rev. Tiyo Soga, was published, which is still 
regarded as a work of supreme literary merit. The Press has followed 
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up this early printing of a work by an African and can claim in recent 
years to have published at its own risk and cost books by fifteen 
Bantu authors and works by eight musicians. A still further line of 
encouragement has been started in the meetings of Bantu authors, 
convened in 1936 and 1937 in order “ to encourage and assist African 
writers and to consult with them regarding the steps which could be 
taken for the development of the literature of the Bantu languages of 
South Africa ". This last step is perhaps one of the most interesting ' 
developments with regard to vernacular literature in the whole of 
Africa: certainly the first meeting, at the house of Senator J. D. 
Rheinallt Jones, is unique as a first meeting of African authors. The 
aim of these meetings, “ to encourage—and to consult,” quoted above, 
shows that the Europeans responsible for this movement have the 
right attitude about the relation of European and African in the 
production of vernacular literature. 
Iva C. Warp. 


Drwant Ya MGYAKA BIN HAJI Ar-GHassANiv. SWAHILI PoRMS or 
Muvaxa. Edited by W. Homens. (The Bantu Treasury, IV.) 
pp. 1 +1 + 115. Johannesburg : University of the Witwatersrand 
Press, 1940. 2s. 6d. ' 


The appearance of a book of Swahili poetry, published especially 
for the Swahili people, fills a real want. A very large number of manu- 
scripts have ‘been known for some time to exist, but none has so far 
appeared in print, except for the benefit of the European, with’ 
translations and notes. At last the African is to be able to see his 
own literature in print. 

It is to be hoped that this book will not only be read by coast- 
dwellers—many of whom are doubtless familiar with the verses already 
—but by others to whom it will be a revelation that such things exist. 
If this is the case, however, it is a pity that no translation is given of 
some of the more obscure words and phrases, such as Arabic words 
whose Bantu equivalente are used in ordinary speech, and typically 
Mombasa words and constructions unfamiliar in other parts of the 
Swahili-speaking area. The Mombasa spelling may also prove a 
stumbling-block to those who have learnt to read Standard Swahili. 

Bwana Muyaka was not only a fertile, but a versatile poet. This 
collection of his verses ranges from topical and comio verses and wise- 
cracks—many lines from his poems appear as proverbs in: Taylor's 
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African Aphorisms—to haunting love-poems such as “Laiti siwele 
nyuni ” with its refrain “ Kwako natamani kuya, lakini sina idhini ”. 
There is something to appeal to all tastes, and the biography of the 
poet provides a background to the verses and presents him as a very 
real and human person. 

In spite of its inexpensiveness, which places it within the reach 
even of many African purses, this little book is strongly bound and 
pleasant in appearance, with legible print and a refreshing absence of 
misprints. 

M. A. Bryan. 


l. An INTRODUCTION TO SpoKEN Hausa AND Hausa READER FOR 
EUROPEAN STUDENTS. By Captain R. C. ABRAHAM. pp. viii, 213. 
London: Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1940. 


2. A MODERN Grammar or SPOKEN Hausa. By Captain R. C. 
ABRAHAM. pp. vii, 172. London: Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
1941. 

Captain Abraham haa produced two books on the Hausa language 
under the above titles; they are the result of a number of years of 
research, and they shed light on much in Hausa Grammar that has 
hitherto not been fully appreciated. 

An Iniroduction to Spoken Hausa is in fact an abridged version of 
A Modern Grammar of Spoken Hausa, with the Reader added. The 
first work is, according to the author, intended to be nothing more 
than & mere outline for one who, wishes to obtain a knowledge of the 
guiding. principles of the language. Nevertheless, since A Modern 
Grammar of Spoken Hausa covers the same ground as An Introduction 
to Spoken Hausa, even to the numbering of the paragraphs, albeit in 
greater detail and with appendices added, one cannot help feeling 
that the second book would have sufficed. The Reader could have been 
incorporated with it and the less advanced student catered for by an 
arrangement of the text of the Grammar indicating the passages to 
be reserved for more advanced study. In the remarks that follow 
the two works are referred to as one, except where a specific reference 
to one or the other has been found necessary. 

To those who have already made some acquaintance with the 
language both grammars are strongly commended. This commendation 
is extended to all above that class—however high; they will be 
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surprised at the discoveries they will make. Opinions, though, will 
differ with regard to the “ small effort" which the author states in 
his Preface to the first volume is all that the book requires to enable 
a student to “ speak and write the language accurately ". 

Captain Abraham obviously intends the Grammars for the use 
of students in Nigeria who have the benefit of a native-born Hausa > 
speaker to assist them. This is eminently sound, but no special pro- 
vision seems to have been made for students beginning the language 
and no explicit directions are offered on how they should set about 
their studies. To students with no preyious knowledge of Hausa, 
desirous of acquiring a preliminary grounding before going to Nigeria, 
An Introduction to Spoken Hausa is not well suited. This class of 
student, on account of the lack of native-born Hausa speakers to 
listen to, and by reason of the exigencies of examinations as hitherto 
conducted, needs must learn more of the written than the spoken word. 
To assist in this, as much as to benefit beginners in general, certain aids 
ate necessary which these Grammars do not provide. Of such are 
exercises to be worked by the student, illustrative of grammatical 
points; a really elementary Reader; vocabularies to be learned in 
context as progress is made; tabulated lists of the vitally important 
Personal Pronouns and recapitulatory exercises. The teacher, on 
the other hand, will find much food for thought and much valuable 
material on which to base his instruction. 

The suthor’s claim that the bulk of the matters treated in his books 
are there stated for the first time, a claim he bases on the argument 
that previous works are guides to Hausa as spoken by their authors 
rather than by the Hausas themselves, is open to criticism. Those 
who have made an intelligent: study of F. W. Taylor's Hausa 
Grammar, Miss E. P. Miller’s Wata Biyu and of Dr. Bargery’s 
Hausa Dictionary will have something to say on this score. 
For example, a student of the Dictionary and the Intro- 
duction thereto—to which Captain Abraham contributed much 
original work—will have been able to learn something about the 
intricacies of Tone, the mysteries of Unchanging and Changing Verbs 
and, though they are not classified as such in the Dictionary, how 
the Relative forms of the subject Personal Pronouns are used. 

The importance of acquiring an early knowledge of the principles 
and application of Tone cannot be over-estimated. The author has 
emphasized this throughout the Grammars and has made it possible 
for the student to gain a practical knowledge of the Tone system of 
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the language and taught him not to regard it as a rather remote form 
of “ Higher Standard ” refinement. It has been made clear-that Tone 
has important grammatical functions and that familiarity with Tones 
is essential if the language is to be spoken with accuracy. A welcome 
simplification is the grouping of the mid, the high falling to low, the 
mid falling to low, and the low falling to lower Tones of the Dictionary, 
83 one general falling tone. Thus the number of tones is reduced 
from six to three—a high, a low, and a falling tone—and the number 
of signs required to indicate the tones from five to two, low and falling 
tones only being marked. The system followed throughout the 
Grammars of writing every. example twice (with a few exceptions), 
the first time in plain letters and the second showing tones and the 
quantities of vowels, is most helpful. More light on the Tone and 
Stress system is shed in Appendix II to A Modern Grammar 
of Spoken Hausa. All this is a great advance on anything yet 
published. 

The discovery of the Classification of Verbs, first made by Captain 
Abraham when working on the Dictionary, was a landmark in Hausa 
grammar. The chapters in the Grammars dealing with the verbs 
should be of great assistance to those who have hitherto depended 
on the guidance given in the Dictionary, good though that is. The 
Table of the Verbs, given in Appendix IV to 4 Modern Grammar of 
Spoken Hausa, is most useful as a guide to the behaviour of 
Unchanging, Changing, and Causal Verbs. 

. An equally important feature of the Gramniars is to be found in 

those chapters which deal with the Relative forms of the subject 
Personal Pronouns used with the Past and Continuous Tenses. Here 
for the first time is given a comprehensive view of these forms, which 
will repay close study by the student. The first mention of them is not, 
however, made until we reach chapter xxvii—on tho Relative. The 
correct use of these pronouns is so perplexing to a beginner that the 
sooner they can be mastered the better, since both they and the 
ordinary forms of the subject Personal Pronouns are to be met with 
in the most elementary stages of instruction. Much confusion is likely 
to be caused in the learner’s mind if the two acts of forms are not 
distinguished the one from the other early in the proceedings. It 
would therefore have been better, from the beginner’s point of view, 
if the Relative forms could have been introduced, at any rate briefly, 
at the same time as the ordinary forms in chapter iv, leaving detailed 
exposition to later chapters. A tabular summary of all the Personal 
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Pronouns in the form of an p a would have been of further 
assistance. 

Lack of space precludes more ‘detailed discussion of other 
matters; the use of the Continuous Tense (here called “ Progressive "') 
and its particular Persona] Pronouns may, however, be mentioned in 
passing. Here, more stress might have been laid on the fact that 
this Tense can refer to events in Past, Present, as well as Future time, 
a point which is constantly overlooked by a beginner. 

The Reader included with An Introduction to Spoken Hausa contains 
a useful set of pieces of prose of moderately easy standard. No 
particular attempt appears to have been made to grade them in 
order of difficulty, and there are no elementary pieces suitable for 
a beginner. The author's aim is to teach vocabulary from con- 
text rather than by rote. The texts are designed to consolidate 
the principles taught in the Grammars and to familiarize the student 
with Hausa ways and thought as well as to teach the language. The’ 
parallel literal translations are helpful and the section on idiomatic 
sentences admirable. 

The books lose some of their value on account of the way the 
material is presented, which is.more in the manner of a work of reference ` 
than in that of a teaching Grammar. The absence of an index is an 
important omission, while the vast numbers of cross-references, no 
doubt employed to save space and repetition, are tiresome. The author 
is inclined to introduce into his examples matters which are not 
explained until later in the text. This may be difficult to avoid, but 
it is particularly hard on a beginner. For example, in the case of 
pronouns used as objects of verbs (chapter x, paragraph 49), we are 
informed that we saw in chapters vii and viii that certain pronouns 
are used after verbs. If the chapters are referred to, it is true that 
these pronouns are to be found, but they are scattered through the 
chapters in various examples on the behaviour of Unchanging and 
Changing Verbs, with no reference forward or other explanation of 
their presence—obvious enough to one who knows the language but 
not to a beginner. Again in paragraphs 16, 38, and 39 are to be found 
examples in which Possessive pronouns occur (called “ Final" 
Pronouns in this work), but these pronouns are not dealt with in the 
text until we reach paragraph 47. The author evidently expects 
much of the student! 

Although in its present form the first Grammar is deemed unsuitable 
for beginners, to those who have already acquired some knowledge 
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of the language, to advanced students, and to teachers of the language 
as well, the works should prove invaluable. 

Captain Abraham is to be congratulated on the result of years of 
research which have born fruit in these works. Much in the grammar 
of Hausa which has hitherto been obscure or unexplained is now 
rationalized and placed on a logical basis. 


L. S. WARD. 


LAND TENURE IN AN Ino VILLAGE IN SOUTH-EASTERN NIGERIA. By 
M. M. Green. Published for the London School of Economics 
by Percy Lund, Humphries, and Co., Ltd., with diagram and map. 
pp. x, 44. London, 1941. Paper bound. 4s. ` 


Of all the problems which have to be faced in Africa in the 
immediate future, that of land tenure is probably the most pressing. 
Native systems have been thrown out of gear, not so much by the 
intrusion of European legal conceptions as by new economic factors 
such as the introduction of permanent crops like cocoa, coupled with 
& very rapid expansion of population. All the Colonial governments 
are alive to the need for readjustment, but few are in possession of 
data sufficient for a frontal attack. Miss Green's contribution to the 
Nigerian data is all the more welcome, since it deals not merely with 
one of the largest and most important tribes in Africa, but one in which 
the pressure of population is creating land problems of the utmost 
urgency. : 

Miss Green paid two visits to the Ibo—in 1935 and 1937—as a 
Leverhulme Research Fellow. .Her researches were not confined to 
land, and, in addition to the limitation of time, she had to contend 
with a people who are peculiarly sensitive to inquiries, particularly 
those concerning land. She introduces her subject by a brief 
description of the social organization, and then goes on to show that 
the communal system of popular imagination does not in fact exist. 
Land is divided up among small land-owning groups, each consisting 
of one to half a dozen or more close relatives. Each man farms his 
` share of the land and owns his own produce. The whole of an extended 
family may, it is true, still own a reserve area in common, but even 
this is not used communally, since it is divided out annually for the 
farming season. 
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But, though communal ownership of land is non-existent, it does 
not follow that there is full individual ownership with right of sale. 
The sale of land, in fact, as distinct from pledging and leasing, is 
unequivocally forbidden. “ Land,” says the Ibo proverb, “ can never 
be lost.” But it can be and is frequently pledged for a sum of money. 
The owner, however, can always redeem the land by repaying the. 
sum borrowed. Nevertheless there are forms of pledging which almost ' ` 
amount to sale. A farmer who is, perhaps, anxious to round off his 
own property, may acquire 8 piece of a neighbour's land on pledge for 
a larger loan than would normally be given. The owner does not lose 
his right to redeem the land, but he is unlikely to exercise his right, 
since he can obtain other land elsewhere for a lesser sum. And so it 
happens that a great deal of land received in return for a loan is 
transmitted from father to son. It is handed down as personal property 
and not as family land. Various other complications occur when 

pledged land is repledged or when it is planted up with economic 
trees. It is in developments of this kind that governments are faced 
with difficult problems. What, for instance, is to be the position of a 
man who has inherited pledged land from his father and has planted 
it up with cocoa—a crop which takes six or seven years to bear ? 
Native systems are being severely strained. 

Miss Green provides much valuable information about the lard 
rights of women (who, though they may not own land, own much if 
not most of its produce), the leasing of land (money rents, though still 
small, are now common), inheritance, rights of slaves, rights over trees, 
and a variety of other matters. Among her general conclusions is the 
observation that the ease with which land is transferred is “ one 
stage towards the commercialization which has, in some areas of Ibo, 
country, already been reached”. But against this it might be argued 
that the very ease of transference may operate against commercializa- 
tion. The practice of pledging, for example, though it has its dangers, 
is & safety-valve, and, as Miss Green Bezel observes, gives flexibility : 
to the land situation. f 

Altogether this monograph is well worthy of study by students of 
Colonial problems, and it will obviously also be of great. practical 
value to the Government of Nigeria. | 

C. K. MEEK. 
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A REJOINDER 


Two India Office publications were reviewed in the columns of 
the last number of BSOS. Professor Tritton’s notice of Dr. Levy’s 
catalogue of the kaläm Arabic MSS., though in general not unkindly, 
contains some statements which appear to call for correction. As 
Dr. Levy is now on Active Service abroad, I should like to say a few 
words on his behalf. 

In general it has been Dr. Levy’s practice to give the authors’ 
names in the separate entries as they are written in the manuscripts 
being described. This is a sensible and useful procedure; and it is 
hoped that this explanation disposes of the first of Professor Tritton’s 
series of criticisms. The entries 2137 and 2138 could not have been 
treated as two copies of the same work, seeing that in fact they are 
copies of two different works. 

If Mr. Elwell-Sutton, in writing of my volume of palæographical 
specimens, had examined the character of the examples chosen, he 
might have found that a large proportion were authors’ autographs ; 
that some were particularly fine specimens of calligraphic style ; 
and that the whole presented an interesting range covering the entire 

| classical period of Arabic and Persian calligraphy. All the specimens 
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were chosen from manuscripts in the India Office collection. Those: 


who are interested in bibliography will recall that similar reproductions ' 


of calligraphic specimens have illustrated the Berlin, British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Khedivial collections. " 
A. J. ARBERRY. 





NOTE ON THE LATE SIR GEORGE GRIERSON'S MSS., ETC, 


À. considerable oollection of the late Sir George Grierson's manu: : 
Scripts and papers has recently been placed in the India Office Library ` 


A detailed inventory is accessible, compiled by Mr. E. H. Hall, o. 


the Library staff, who worked for Sir.George Grierson for many ` 
years; ‘and the collection includes material such as indexes (some . 


unpublished) which Mr. Hall himself prepared under Sir George 
Grierson's direction. An indexed bibliography of Grierson's publica- 
tions (391 titles, excluding 67 reviews), also compiled by Mr. Hall. 


has been of material assistance in orienting the collection. Apart . 


from a few Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS., these literary remains consist 
of materials gathered in conneotion with Grierson's varied activities— 
the Prakrit grammarians, the Behari “seven grammars " and 
dictionary, the Kashmiri publications and dictionary, the Padumawati, 
and so forth. But the material necessarily goes beyond what was 


published, and some of it belongs to works projected but never ; 


published. It includes Maithili and other manuscript sources mentioned 


in the introduction to Grierson and Hoernle’s Behari Dictionary, | 


and a considerable bulk of slips for that dictionary. An unpublished 


paper by Hoernle on the epoch of the Ta‘liq script and Vincent . 


Smith's manuscript notes on the Bundelkhand’ dialect were found 
among the papers. 
H. N. R. 





OBITUARY 
Commandant Joseph Gaspard Hackin 


‘War has taken from us Joseph Hackin, a gallant gentleman and 
.' Ye scholar. He was by origin a Luxemburger, born at Boevange-sur- 
" Vert in 1886. His brilliant career as a soldier began in 1914, when 
© Soined the army of France as a private; he was mentioned in 

7 Atches, and was raised in 1917 to the rank of lieutenant. In 
p z : fember 1939, now a captain in the reserve, he returned to the 
' iy, and in March 1940 he was given the charge of relations between 

i9 Eastern Mediterranean command and the French Legation in 
P When General de Gaulle raised his standard, Hackin at 

. hee joined him and devoted his full energies to the task of retrieving 
۳ he honour of France. The Department of External Relations of the 
4 ]ree French Forces was placed under his charge. Unhappily he was 
Es ۳ destined to fight the good fight long: enemy action early in 1941 





oput an end to his life of eager activity and high achievement. He was 
-xonly 54 years of age. With him perished also his wife, who had shared 
^ (his labours and taken a part with him in the great work of the French 
:\Arohæological Mission in Afghanistan. 
X}  Hackin has earned a title to enduring honour by his services in 
he cause of Oriental archeology and art. He graduated with distinction 
"jn the University of Paris, becoming finally Docteur-ès-Lettres in 
*' 1916 ; and with Paris his whole future career was closely associated. 
“He was placed on the staff of the Musée Guimet as Conservateur 
Adjoint in 1913, rising to the position of Acting Conservateur in 1923, 
| and later becoming full Conservateur. One of his earliest literary 
7 works was La Peinture Chinoise au Musée Guimet, written by him and 
Chang Yi-chu and published in the Annales of the Museum for 1910. 
In 1911 appeared his L'Art Tibétain, a description of M. J. Bacot’s 
1 collection on exhibition in the Museum ; and in 1914 he contributed 
: | to M. V. Golubev's Peintures Bouddhiques aux Indes, which likewise 
„| formed part of the Museums Annales. His volume, Les Scènes 
à Figurées de la Vie du Bouddha d'après des Peintures Tibétaines, a fine 
;À and váluable study, appeared in 1916 as tome ii of the Mémoires 
* concernant l'Asie Orientale published by the Académie des Inscriptions 
^ et Belles Lettres. 
3 In 1922 began the great work with which Hackin’s name will 
alvaye be associated, the exploration of the ancient Buddhist sites 
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in Afghanistan, accomplished with brilliant success by the Dalton i: 
Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, and the publication où the, À È 
fruits of these labours, in all of which Hackin took an important part. : 

He went thither on expeditions in 1924-5 and in 1929-1930, and was š 
in 1934 promoted to the position of Director of the Délégation. Hej» 
` was joint author with the Godards of Volume II of the pine: š 
Mémoires, namely Les Antiquités Bouddhiques de Bämiyän, and afi 
author of Volume III, Nouvelles Recherches Archéologiques à Bünig?: 
in Volume VII, Recherches Archéologiques au Col de Khair Khe". 
he had as collaborator J. Carl. A luminous survey of these explorat? 
betwen 1922 and 1932 is presented in his L’Œuvre de la Délégai: 
Archéologique Française en Afghanistan, of which the first pàg. 
Archéologie Bouddhique, was published at Tokyo in 1933 by t d d 
Maison Franco-Japonaise, an institution of which he was Frono*: 
Director from 1930. In 1923 the catalogues of his Museum UR 
from him an important contribution, Les Collections Bouddhig 

and in the next year he published Formulaire Sanscrit-tibétain du x}. 
Siècle, an edition and translation of an ancient Buddhist text discovered 
by Professor Pelliot's Mission. The Influences of Indian art, published E 
by our India Society in 1925, is a collection of essays by six scholars, x 
of whom Hackin was one ; and in the First Term of the Session 1925-6 H 
he delivered in our School three public lectures on “ Les Mona 
Bouddhiques et les Antiquités de l Afghanistan ”. The links that toudi, 
him to London were indeed close, for he was a member of the Royals 
Central Asian Society, the Royal Geographical Society, and thet ` 
India Society, and a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Society f: : 
He became in 1928 Professor of Indian Archæology and Art at the École 
du Louvre, and in the same year was published a valuable e 
by him in a handsome de luxe volume, Mythologie Asiatique. His old À 
Museum again in 1931 published a guide-book by him, this tine , 
La Sculpture Indienne et Tibétaine au Musée Guimet; and iu 1936 i 
the results of his visit to the sites of Büzüklik and Murtug i in Chinese % 
Turkestan were presented in his Recherches Archéologiques en Asie i 
Centrale. This summary of his career is far from exhaustive, but 5 
from it the reader will be able to form some conception of the fullness ۱ 
and richness of the life which has been lost to us. 


L. I} B. | 









